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Art. I- — Ohser'i^citlons with a 'ciew to an Inquiry into the Mtinic of 
the EaU. Jhj AVjlliam Daunf.y, Ehu., F.S.A., Scot. 

It is well known that the .style and character of melody, with the 
tonalities and scales npuii which it is composed.. dilFer in diffei'cnt 
ages and countries to a great extent ^ and it is obvious that a more 
perfect acquaintance with these than that which we possess, would 
be of great consequence to the art of music in various w^ays. Those 
forms of melody which are. solely recognised as legitimate, according 
to tile modern European sy.stem, may possibly be the best which 
can be adopted j but this can only be known for certain by an ex- 
tensive comparison with other systems. The furtherance of such 
inquiries, therefore, may lead to a direct improvement in the culti- 
vation of music, while there can be no doubt that the resources of 
that art would be immensely enriched by a more complete know- 
ledge of the different styles of melody W'hich prevail in foreign coun- 
tries, and copious and authentic collections of the airs themselves. 

Hitherto it has happened that almost all the persons who have 
attempted to give us any idea of the scales and melodies of remotely 
foreign nations, have been quite unqualified by musical knowledge to 
write down accurately what they have heard *. The public, generally, 

^ As to thoBt; tinvellera who have confined thcmftelves to general descriptions^ 
there arc no bounds to the extravagances into which they have sometiuiGS fallen. 
Mr. Bowdich, in his mission to Asliantec, speaks of a negro whom he met, from the 
interior, who had a harp, the tone of which was full, harmonious, and deep.” 
He concludes the account of his performance as follows ; — ‘‘ Sometimes he became 
more collected, and a mournful air succeeded tlie recitative, without the least con- 
nexion, and ho would again burst out, wich the whole force of his powerful voice, 
in the notes of the Hallelujah Chorus of Handel / To meet with this ehof us in the 
wilds of Africa, and from such a being, had an effect I cau scarcely describe ; I 
was lost in astonishment at the coincidence; there could not be a stro^nger proof of 
the nature of Handel^ or the powers of the negro ! ” 

VOX.. VI. B 
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the difficulty of putting into corr^^ notation ajlra 
«iing or played by people of various countries, who not 
only Ufio musical instruments different from ours, but musical inieir^ 
vail to which we are not accustomed. As this is a truth which wijl 
be more forcibly impressed by illustration, I will here take the liberty 
""of relating a circumstance which occurred to a French professional 
musician, one of the suite of Napoleon daring his Egyptian expe- 
dition. This person had hired an Arabian music-master at Cairo. 
*rhe lessons consisted in the Arabian’s singing the airs which his 
pupil was to get by heart. The Frenchman began to write to the 
Arab's dictation j but while so engaged, he observed that his teacher 
occasionally sang out of tune, and lie accordingly took care to cor- 
rect all his apparent errors, in the notation. When he had finished, 
he proceeded to sing the air %hich he had been taught, but the Arab 
stopped him, and remarked that ’^he was singing out of tune.’* 
Here a dispute arose between the scholar and the master, each 
maintaining that his intonation was quite correct, although neither 
of them could tolerate the intonation of the other. At last the 
Frenchman thought that there might be .something in this matter 
deserving further iuquiiy, and he sent for an Arabian lute. The 
finger-board of this instrument being divided according to the aules 
of the Arabian musical scale, showed the Frenchman, to his great 
furprise, that the elements or tonality of European and Arabian 
music were quite different; so different, indeed, to what the French- 
man hud been accustomed to, that ho (K>uld not at first catch or 
execute them, but we are told that nt last he was able to do both. 
A person less skilled in the art would have carried, off no true record 
of the Arabian music. 

It would seem, therefore, that in instituting Inquiries with 
respect to the state of music in the East, and in forming collections 
of foreign music in any quarter of the glohv, the very first requisite, 
without which nothing can be done, is to t;btain the assistance of 
persons properly qualified for the task of taking dowm in European 
mitation.> the notes and passages which they hear sung and played. 
And these persons must not oufy be possessed of a good ear, and some 
practical skill in the noting of music, but their minds should be 
opened to several consideratiopa wbich do not occur in the ordinary 
routine of a musical edueatloii 

From the best mformalior|t^^ we can collect, it is most likely 
of harmony ir cpunterpoint is a moderit European 
InV^iph; that it was unk^wn to the ancients, apd. that it is 
^«^idly unknown even in dayy in all countries to which 
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Kuropean ipalraction Uas toot extended* The native inimsfe etf the 
Eaet, therefore, miiftt fee eontiidered as purely tnelodle, and not 
iatended to be adapted to harmony^ in our sense of tha tenn\ The 
Hindu scales given by Sir William Jones, any specimens of Chi* 
nese music which have reached us, and the descriptions *which have , 
been given of the Arabian and Egyptian scales (though, for reasons 
above alluded to, not to be implicitly relied upon) bear out this sup- 
position. The music of these countries, therefore, must he treated 
with reference to its capabilities for melody only $ and tins is the 
more necessary to be kept in view, as many excellent practical musi- 
cians are apt to suppose (although there cannot be a greater mistake) 
that where a foreign melody will not yield to the application of 
modern European harmony, it must be defective— that there must 
be something wrong in the manner m which it is performed ^ and 
for this reason intractable airs of this kind are often thrown into a 
modern shape, in order to be adapted to our major and minor scales, 
with thiir diatonic and chromatic intervals*. 

It is of some consequence, therefore, that the minds of the per- 
sons employed be divested of ail such preconceived notions, and that 
they be instructed to take down the music with the strictest ilddilty, 
and at all times, when the requisite information can be obtained, 
with due regard to the peculiar scales, modes, or in which if 

happens to be composed. Upon these points, the Engei^boards of 
the stringed instruments, the ventages of the wind instruments, and 
the Accordatura, or mode of tuning, adopted, are calculated to throw 
light. 

It would appear that a great deal of the music of Eastern coun- 
tries, especially of Arabia and Egypt, consists of tremolos, grofips of 
rapid notes, passages of minute intervals, and shades of expression 
for which we have no signs in our musical notation. This wili 
occasion a difficulty only to be got over by distinct written explana- 
tions of the peculiarities when they occur. 

1 WItli respeet to India, Sir 'William Ooseley has obeyed, la bis €Mmiat 
that Oounterpoiaf aeems not to bavo entevod at any time lato 
system o£ Indian misste* It is ast atlnded to in die H8. treatises wbi(di I bars 
bftherto pomied 3 nor bava I discovered that any of our ingenious Orieniadsis 
of it as being known In Hindustan.** 

• In No. yil. of the Jonmal of the Boyal Aslatie Society, there are some inter- 
ostlng fl^einiene of Indtoti airs, same of which bear an extsaoidhiary resemblstnee 
tnw«fl-known Soottkib fmies, such as 

whedier the above mmtdkm apply to them I mnnot ssy^ but my belief In tbeir 
is somewhat shaken by a note of the ija whiefe fee ipeaks of tfeelr 

havthg been eei to einsle by bne person, and artemgsd by another. 

8 2 
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The kinds of instruments, whether wlnd^ stringed, or 

puleftlile, should he subjected to a rigid examination, and accurately 
deserihed* Where specimens of these instruments cannot be bad^r— 
illileed in all cases whatever, — it would be desirable to procure 
^dvawings, representing with accuracy the number of their strings, 
holes, &c,, and diagrams, showing in European notation their scales 
and compass. Where there are frets on the finger-boards they 
should be distinctly marked, and even their relative distances from 
each other mathematically tneasured and assigned. The accordaivra^ 
or mode of tuning, should also be specified, 

A^U examination of the musical instruments of the East might 
lead to some interesting results. The peculiar scale and various 
properties of the Vina or Been, which is said to be one of the most 
anoient of Indian instruments, when compared with the present state 
of the art has been thought to afford something very like evidence 
of the superiority of the ancient over the modern musicians of India. 
It has been considered, also, that in Persia music was much more 
cultivated before the conquest by the Mahometans, in the seventh 
century ; and the harp, though now disused in that country, is 
mentioned in their poems, and, what is more to the point, distinct 
representatians of it have been found in some of their ancient sculp- 
ture. Such circumstances as these, and Bruce^s discovery of the 
Theban harp, show how important it is that representations of 
musical instruments should be diligently traced out in the ancient 
sculpture, coins, and monuments, of the East, wherever they can 
be found. 

Discoveries of this nature are often of the greatest utility in 
deteritiining the early civilization of nations, and their proficiency 
in other arts besides that of music. The subject of the harp, in 
particular, has frequently formed the ground of ingenious specula- 
tion. It has been even supposed that if the ancient part of its history 
were fully revealed, it might throw additional glimmerings of light 
Upon that obscure and difficult historical q\u ^tion, — the early mi- 
grations and oriental extraction of a large portion of the ancient in- 
hatntaxits of Europe. At the ei|d of Mr. Gann's In^iry into the JPer- 
femmeeon the Harp in the Hi$fAhn^ c/ Scotland, p. 107, there will be 
fiOgnd the germ of a somewhat fipoiful theory, based chiefiy upon the 
yteptem this instrunttfut fm$k to West. The author speaks 
n hope which he entertatne(|of tracing n connexion hetween our 
llpriP Caledouia and those of Egypt and Palestine^ and proposes 
a view of ** the oriental f xtractiou and ancient history of the 
CMalaniait Scots; demonstrating* from their language^ ancient 
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sup«vstitiQi]8 rites^ their kale«i4er end leetivale^ tlil4r te-* 
mturkl^bfe tre4itiniis» mehnere imd Md from otliev 

meiite ahd mcmnmeiite still eelsUng id dihi, Fmnce^ Great Bfitsidu 
and Ireland^ that they brcmght die haif»^^ together With the odieir 
arts of civilized life, from Armenia, the western coast nf Asia« into 
the southern parts of England, priiwf to the «ra at whkh oar writam 
commence the history of Great Britain/* &c. 

In the same prospectus, Mr. Gunn undertakes to prove a con- 
nexion between the harp and the ancient religious establishments of 
Asia, and between the lyre (as contra-distiUguiahed from the harp,) 
and the bards of ancient Greece. But the work, the outline of 
which is here chalked out, was never (so far as 1 have heard) com- 
pleted, or given to the world ; a circumstance the less to be regretted, 
as the author could not have possessed the requisite substratum of 
facts to bear it out ; and it is here only alluded to in order to show 
the importance which has sometimes been attached to such investi- 
gations as relate to musical instruments, the harp in particular j 
which, in one respect, stands in a peculmr situation. 

While it does not Clearly appear that an instrumsat exactly of 
this nature was in use among the Greeks and Ramans, it does 
appear to have existed in the British isles from the earfiest period 
to which our historical notices extend. The oldest specimen of a 
British instrument of this construction is perhaps to be found ta 
Gerbertus de Cantu et Musica ^acra, where it is given, as delineated In 
a MS. as old as the sixth century, under the name of the Cithmm 
Anglica. It is much the same in form with the British and Irish 
harps of former times, and not unlike the representatioua which 
have been given of the ancient harps of Asia and Egypt. 

Stringed instruments of another class, which do not seem have 
been known to the two great classical nations of antiquity, may Vesy 
possibly have been derived from the East, where they appear, in 
our day at least, to be very common. These are such as have necks 
and Bnger-boards, and are played with a bow, similar to the erwth 
and viol, the origin of which In Europe is involved in great ob- 
scurity. 

With respect to ancient MSS., if it be true, aa has been asserted 
by Orientalists, that the sacred books of the Hindtis contain a full 
exposition of their ancient system of music, with which It is said 
that the learned natives are acquainted, although its praptioe is lost, 
all such treatises should be translated, and made neinssible to the 
reader* ^ 
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^Bariidy'^ in bis Mslory of Mmic^ voL ib> p|i. iin4 

M»ts tts witb ^evtain vefmarkable characters employed at ah eaxiy 
period in the Oriental Greek churches for the notation of music* 
It hat been recently stated by Continental writers that these oharac* 
ters bdiong to the demotic or enchorial writing of the ancient 
Egypllans, and to their system of musical notation. This is a 
matter which ought to be elucidated by those who are versed in 
Egyptian antiquities. 

Wherever ancient MSS. of noted music can be founds they ought 
to be procured) and translated, or forwarded to Great Britain for 
that purpose, along with the necc.ssary keys of interpretation. It 
is always useful to obtain authentic written evidence of the state 
of music in former times j for, although the music of a country 
may not bo much intermingled with that of other nations, experience 
bas shown that, in European countries at least, it is apt to undergo 
certain gradual changes when carried down by tradition, which 
materially affect its original character. 

The translation of such ancient MSS. as treat of the old musical 
system of India and Persia appears to be the more necessary, as it 
may lead to the disclosure of some points of interest which have 
not been, hitherto ascertained. 

Although a great deal has been written on the subject, the 
precise nature of the modes or rag as has not yet been cleared up, 
and so vague are the different accounts that have been given of 
them, more especially with respect to the music of Persia, that we 
have no means of determining whether they consist of scales, or in 
Other words, of formulae or successions of intervals, each beaxing a 
£xed ‘ relation to a leading or principal note, like the modes of the 
Roman Church, or of separate and individual melodies. We are 
told that the Indian rag as and raginis are appropriated to particular 
seasons of the year, and times of the night and day, and that they 
were formerly dedicated to the service of particular deities, — ^that 
the term raga signifies an afFection of the mind, — that each of them 
is intended to move some particular passion,— that different pro- 
vinces of India have their peculiar styles of melody, — and that in 
the modes are denominated, like those of the ancient Greeks, 
by natneii of the di^'erent gantries and cities where they pre^ 
yh0;«^irenmetahe^ hot only <|aeiouB in themselves, but which, if 
dif^Ctly aseertaioed, may fonlish much useful information with 
to the general ttSiture of jhiasle and its effects, and explain in 
be 0^ which we can -ever expect satisfactorily even to 
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the truth, many things eonneated with the analogiotte 
ftyiMem nl Hie Greek modee,-^ problem which mueieul historians 
haira hitherto been unuble to soire. 

It' is possible, also, that these investigations will be of service in 
iHmstrating the early history of the music of Scotland and Ireland, 
along with that of the Boman Catholic Church, all of which are in^ 
some degree connected with each other. 

By a comparison lately instituted between the Scottish vocal 
music and the Canto /ermo^, it not only appears that a striking 
resemblance exists between the two in the succesfeion of their 
Intervals, their closes, c a(h‘nces, &c., but that the one has been com^ 
posed as nearly as possible in conformity with the laws by which 
the other is regulated. Now% although it has been truly said that 
nothing has a greater influence on the music of a nation than the 
music of Its church, the u«o of the Catholic Eitual in Scotland 
cannot altogether account for the predilection which the Scots have 
never ceased to entertain for their peculiar style of melody > for if 
such an argument were to be admitted, it might naturally be 
asked, why the same results have not taken place in Italy, Spain, 
France, and other countries which were subject to the same regula** 
fions, and under the influence of the Roman Church to a greater 
cKteut than cither Sc'Otland or Ireland. Indeed, the same marked 
similitude is not to be traced even in the ancient music of Fnglatid. 
Another view militates strongly against the adoption of any theory 
which would ascribe the invention of the Scottish music to the Sec 
of Borne, and trace it.s pedigree to no other source than the Ambro- 
sian Chant, established towards the end of the fourth century, or 
the Gregorian Chant, introduced about the year 600. A national 
music is not one of those things which a people is much disposed 
to receive at second hand, or to put off or on at the bidding, either 
of their spiritual or their temporal masters. It is among the oldest 
and the most lasting of their relics. Canned down from father to 
son, like an heir-loom in a family, it is not likely either to be lost 
04* bartered even for articles of higher quality or value. It bears a 
pretium qfecUonh^ and is prized more because it is our owi\, and 
associated with ties of kindred and home, than from any intHbsle 
excellence in the music Itself. It is probable, therefore, that it Wma 
original detHnation, rather than €’hoice, which assigned to this and 

' S< 0 “ Anciisnt Scsttkli MeloakSi, from of tbo rci|pi of King 

Jomos VI,, whb <01 Jntro<luetory Iinjulfry, tUu«tra>tivc> of tho Mtiitiq of fiioQtland/* 
1036. And porttcnlarly An Anal;ysiii of Alusie, by Mr* Finlay Ptia, of 

Edinburgl), contained itt that volume. 
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co^airieft th^ir particular style of natiaaaV MiiatO r m 
is aamas^aable to suppose that the peculiar vein of Seoitish 
melody, the origiEi of which it Is so difUcalt to trace, may have 
existed amongst the inhabitants of that country previtma to the 
introduction of Chrlstiatiity, or even the Christian era itself : neither 
.would it be unreasonable to expect, that collectloxis of weB-authen* 
* ticated foreign melodies, showing that in pagan {countries where the 
light of Cbristiatitiy has never penetrated, and the music of the 
Catholic Church has never been heard, the very same system of 
modulatioii has been adoped, would go a considerable way to sup- 
port such a conclusion. 

: What effect such information would have in determining the 
ancient affinity and intercourse of the different nations among 
whom the same description of music was found to prevail, would 
depend upon the nature of the coincidences, which upon a careful 
analysis might be found to exist, whether they were systematic and 
regular^ or whether they were merely occasional and fortuitous, and 
other circumstances. This is the view of the subject of too much 
consequence to be overlooked. The history of music and of musical 
instruments has been too often regarded as little better than a topic 
of idle amusement^ unbefitting the gravity of the philosopher and 
the historian 5 and yet, from their universality throughout the world, 
the relation in which they stand to the other arts and sciences, 
and their immediate connexion with the poetry, literature, manners 
and customs of nations, it may safely be affirmed that there arc no 
researches which are capable of eliciting a larger body of facts and 
observations, which may be turned to account in the illustration of 
periods of history, even the most remote and obscure 5 and the 
more so, as they embrace a field which has been comparatively 
neglected. Attention has already been drawn to the supposed 
oriental extraction of the harp which was anciently used in Great 
Britain and Ireland ; and as, for reasons above adverted to, we 
cannot very readily suppose that the music of any pec^le would 
mch our shores without an immigration of the people themselves, 
we are urged to the prosecution of such inquiries by considerations 
of more than ordinary importan<^. 

With respect to the music itfelf, in the very limited state of pur 
actual knowledge, we can onl'y^^y that the resemblance, already 
known to exist between many of the Chinese and Hindu airs 
and of Scotland is such af to render it highly expedient- that 
no tite ahouM be lost in enteriui^ upon future researches connected 
with this fuhject, which, it is bc|»ed, will be conducted upem some 
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wdl^^ot^iiixed {d«i& by which aecui«to duta muy be cbtulneil^ €|ee 
circttitrstance shtyuld be mentioKied to show the mnavkhble oat^ 
of tbie coincidence, and the |•easoQablelae8e of such a ct>urHe O# 
inquiry. The same resemblance to the Scottish melody does net 
exist in the national music of the neighbouring Europeaxi imHoxis^ 
neither in that of France, Spain, Itidyi Germimy, Russia, not, gene** 
rally speaking, of tllb nations which inhabit the north of Europe, 
the scales and character of which are very different. 

It is not for me, in a few cursory observations like the present, 
to attempt to convey any idea of the mass of materials for the 
general history of music which might accrue from an extensive and 
scientific inquiry such as that here proposed. If the chain which 
connects the music of different ages and nations has (to use 
an expression of M. Fetih) remained invisible to Martini, Burney, 
Hawkins, and other writers, this has been, in great measure, owing 
to the imperfect and desultory manner in which the music of Eastern 
countries has been hitherto treated. One great and important link 
we unquestionably possess, — the Canto fermo of the Catholic Church, 
or, to speak more definitely, the Gregorian Chant, and some frag- 
ments, real or supposed, of that of St. Ambrose. These, owing to 
the uniform Liturgy so long kept up by that hierarchy, have retained 
their original form, unaltered, from the fourth and the sixth century. 
An intimate relation clearly subsists between them and the music 
of Scotland. This has been pointed out in the work above referred 
to (p. 19), and it only remains to analyse and develope those resem- 
blances between the Scottish music and that of the East which, as 
yet, have been vaguely hinted at by travellers and Orientalists 
rather than explained, in order to carry that style and system of 
music back to a period the most remote. Though sometimes 
described as simply of Greek origin, there is reason to believe that 
the ancient chants of the Romish Church partake much more of 
the Oriental than of the Grecian character. They appear to have 
been first adopted by St. Ambrose, at Milan, from the practice of 
the church at Antioch, and I find them alluded to by St. Basil, 
Bishop of CsBsarea^ as having been in use in Egypt, Lybia, Pales- 
tine, Arabia, Phoenicia, and Syria, &c. It is little to be wondered 
at, therefore, if their tones should remind us of the chants of the 
Jewish synagogues, — ^that these, again, should correspond with the 
singing of the Persian dervishes, — and that even the priests of China 
should, in the pei^formance of their sacred rites, make use of a 
specias of modulation not unlike that of the Church of Rome. But 
' Hawkins* JJIst., roh p« 209, 
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i^f^Mh-chald we remain satisfied with mere scraps of intelligence 
snail as ihese^ often proceeding from persons who are not competent 
to form a correct judgment of such matters^ and too scanty to be 
of any value to the musical historian^ when it would be So easy to 
make ourselves acquainted with the real state of the fact in all its 
bearings ? Now that the means of communication are so rapid 
and certain, why should we not immediately be^furnished with such 
an exposition of the musical systems of the Kast as would admit of 
our entering into a regular comparison between them, the scales and 
modes of the Canto fermo, and those of modern Europe ? 

Much good might result from a series of systematic inquiries 
into this subject, properly arranged, and conducted under the 
au8x>iccs of the Royal Asiatic Society j and if any additional induce- 
ment were wanting as an incentive to such an undertaking, it 
might be found in the circumstance, that its utility would not be 
bounded by the art of music alone, but extend to the illustration 
of some of the most interesting and important questions that relate 
to the ancient inhabitants of Asia and Europe, their civilization and 
manners, and, generally speaking, the history and the literature 
of former ages and nations. 



Auft/* ^ t%0 Jloyal A$iati(^ 

hj W. Moulky, Esq«, anA Paorisissoji Ddk^an Fokb^^, <>4 ihe 
Dhoonery part of the Second Volume of the Jtmi d 
Tdwarikhf enppoeed to he lost. 


Lbttbr of Mr. Morlby, 

. Mead June 15> 1839. 

My dear Sib, 

Whilst I was engaged last year in making a catalogue 
of the Oriental MSS. comprised in the libraries of the Society and 
the Oriental Translation Committee, I met with the historical MS. 
which is the subject of the following letter ^ I, at that time, apphed 
to the Council of the Society for permission to forward a description 
of the MS. to M. Quatrem^re, who is employed in editing the only 
portion of the work hitherto known, in the hope that he would re- 
present the matter to the French Government, and cause our MS. to 
be published in the Collection Orientate f as a sequel to his ^^Histoire 
dcs Mongols,'' The council acceded to my request, and I accord- 
ingly wrote to M. Q,uatrem'ere on the subject, but whether on 
account of my letter not having reached its destination or from the 
press of business, he has not as yet returned any ans’ er to my 
communication. In the mean time, 1 think it desirable that the 
existence of this important volutne should be made known to the 
public, and 1 have accordingly drawn up the following account of 
the MS. for insertion in the Journal of the Society. 

Before describing the work, it may not be uninteresting to devote 
a few lines to the life of the author, one of the most extraordinary 
men of his age, and one who is surpassed by few Asiatics, either in 
his literajry or political talents. 1 have taken most of my materials 
from the admirable preface to Quatrexnbre's work ^ the costliness of 
the '' Colk^im Orkntalef and the scarcity of the copies that have as 
yet reached this country* rendsHf^it inaccessible to a large class of the 
reading public, and X think %ill mske the following account accept- 
able to the readers of the JonrnaL 

Fadux* Aldab lUsHfD, or RasMd al Bin Xbn Imdd al Baulah 
Abdal JChair Ibn Mowafhk al Daulah, was bom at Hamadio,, about 
the year of the Flight 645 (a.d, 1247). He was by profession a 
physician, and it was probably from bis skill in the science of medi- 
cine, that he procured ofHce under the Mojugbi Sult4ns of Persia. We 
* It Is niimlMned 13 ia lay eatakgae. 
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htam from hi$ own testimony that he passed a portion of his life iti the 
iervioc of A;btlkd Kh^n and his sncceesors, who all treated him with 
jg^teat distinction^ but it does not appear tha the hl^ld any important 
situation until the reign of Ghazin Kh&n, who came to the throne 
in the 694th year of the Flight. This monarch duly appreciated 
Rashid al Din's great knowledge of science and literature, and in 
the course of the year of the Flight 697, raised him to the office of 
Vazir, in conjunction with Saad al Din, in the place of Sadr al Din 
Zinj&ni, otherwise called Sadr Jahan, who had incurred the Sultanas 
displeasure. In the )’'ear 700, a conspiracy was farmed against the 
two Yazirs by several of the most powerful Amirs, but they failed 
in their object of prejudicing the mind of Ghdzdn Khan against 
them, and two of their calumniators were put to death. On the 
death of Gbazdn Kh^n, his brother, Oljaitd, ascended the throne, 
and continued the office of the Vazarat to Rashid al Din and his 
companion. Oljaitd having founded the city of Sult^niah, Rashid 
al Din built a suburb there, containing about one thousand houses, 
and comprising a mosque, a college, an hospital, and a monastery, 
all of which he endowed with considerable revenues. 

Under the dynasty of the Mongols in Persia, Tabriz was one of 
the cities at w’hich the court usually resided, Ghdzdn Khdn had 
surrounded it with walls, and had constructed without these a small 
town, and a splendid edifice which he designed as the place of his 
burial j Rashid al Din, in imitation of his royal master, built a 
suburb to the eastward of the city, and named it the Raba Rashidi*, 
after himself. This suburb, according to all accounts, was built 
with the greatest magnificence, and was completed in the 710th 
y^ar of the Flight, when Rashid al Din, at an enormous expense, 
caused a canal to be cut through the rock, in order to supply the 
inhabitants with water from tlie river Sarvrdd. It seems almost 
incredible that such costly works could have been constructed at the 
expense of a private individual, but Rashid al Din had passed fifty 
years at the Mongol court, and during that period had amassed 
immense wealth, which certainly could not have been better 
bestowed, or more liberall|- and usefully expended. In addition to 
the enormous sums that iCashid al Din had devoted to the construe^ 
tion of these ^eat workc^ we learn from the author of the Tdrikhi 
Wassait and Mirkhond that he had laid out no letos a sum than 
din&rs to the tian^ription, binding, &c., of his oWn wiitings. 

In , the year 711, Sa^ al Din, our author's colleague, being 
j^ous of the favour shorn by the Sult&n to Rashid al Did and All 
^hHli jabalan (a person oi^w bd^n, but who, by his in^gues add 
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talents^ bad contrived to false himadHT into conaideraticm), qwerelfed 
with bis eo^Vaacir^ wbo anbseqoedtly' denounced biOii» and caused 
him to be pnt to death. AH SbAh was thereupon^ at Rashid al Dlfi*a 
request^ chosen as the successor of the late vazCr. 

In the year 715, Ras]iid al Dfn and AH Shdh quarrelled with 
regard to the supplies of money required by Abd Smd, the son of 
and the Sult&n, in order to put an end to their dispute, 
commanded that for the future, the provinces which composed the 
empire should be divided into two portions. Irdk AjatO, Khdzsst&o, 
Greater and Lesser Ldr, Fdrs and Kirmin were united under the 
jurisdiction of Rashid al Din, whilst Ir&k Arab, Didrbakir, Arran 
and Rdm (Asia Minor), fell to the lot of AH Shdh. Notwithstanding 
this arrangement, the two vazirs were still at enmity witli each 
other, and shortly afterwards, a commission of inquiry, headed by 
the famous Amir Chdbdu, was instituted, in which Ali Sb&h and his 
deputies were declared defaulters to the amount of 300 tdm&ns, or 
three millions of pieces of gold j he proceeded to Oljditd, and 
managed to appease him, together with Amir Chdbdn ; he then 
represented to the Sultdn that Rashid al Din was using all his 
endeavours to degrade him in the eyes of his master and to cause 
his disgrace, as he had done with his former colleague, Saad al Din. 
Rashid al Din hearing of this, employed counter intrigues, and suc- 
ceeded m establishing his innocence. 

Oljuitd dying at this interval, was succeeded by his son Abd 
Said ; the Amir Chdbdn was appointed Amir al Omrd, and the two 
vazirs were continued in office. The Amir Chdbdn was, at this 
time, greatly attached to Rashid al Din, and Ali Sh&h, fearing the 
consequences, lost no time in endeavouring to obtain bis deposition ^ 
having united with several others of the nobles, particularly Abd 
Bakr Aka, the principal officer of Chdbin, they succeeded in ^reju. 
dicing the Amir's mind against the old Yazir, who was accordingly 
removed from office to which he had been for so many years an 
ornament, in the month Rq|ab, in the 717th year of the Flight. 

The loss of his services was soon felt, and not long afterwards, 
Ohdb^n wrote to him with his own hand, begging him to return to 
the court from Tabriz, to which city he had retired when deprived 
of offiee. After much difficulty;, he was prevailed upon to accept 
the Amir's offers, and was again reinstated in the vaz^rat. 

All Shih and his adherents no sooner learned this than they 
tniee more commenced their machinations against him, and Abd 
]9akr Akd was again the principal agent in the plot. They ac- 
cordingly made an accusation to Abd Said, decladng that Rashid al 
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iMm 01j4(tti’tt d^th; hk^ impu^ n 

l^e late «i)Oitafdi1»|>lilii^^^^ 

«tf4l|i3r of Ibrdfaim^ iiMr'a sour, #lio 

butler of Olj^itd ; Abti Said ixMili»itiiy ordered HailtM al Ilia «ud 
ii^ lb be biought lo Bidi&idabv wbare th^ were inti»rri%a|ied before 
the Amir Chtibiii* Jal&l at Bln Ibn Harrab^ one bf the fityeioane 
of the deiseased Sttit&u» declared that be considered BlJ4flKl*e death 
to have been by a purgative mediclneadminletered to Mm by 

the Older alBin against his» Jal4l al I>Cn*s> express opinion 

and advibo} dala was eonelusive^ and the Amir Chdbin ordered Hie 
iiidher end a«et :tb executed. Ibriihlm, who waslbut 

* sixteen ytnie oid^ who is described as having been endowed with 
every excrilebte^ both of body and inind> first underwent the sen* 
tence, and the unhappy Eashfd M Bln, after having witnessed the 
death of his son^ was cloven in twain by Hajjl Dilkandl j this man 
had accepted the odice of executioner; in order to gratify his revenge 
for some persecutions of the Alides attributed to Rashid al Bin, 
llajjl Dllkandl being himself a descendant of All. This tragical 
event took place on the 17th of Juro&da al Awwal, in the year of the 
Flight 718. The head of Rashid al Bin was separated from his 
body and borne through the streets of Tabriz 5 his Children and 
relations were despoiled of all their property, and the Raba Rashldl 
was given up to pillage. 

The body of the murdered vazir Was buried near the mosque 
which he had constructed in Tabriz, but by a strange fatality, it was 
not destined to repose quietly in this its last as 3 r 1 um, which his 
enemies had not dared to deny him. Nearly a century after his 
death, the government of Tabriz, together with that of the whole 
province of Azarb&lj&n, was given by Tlmdr Lang to his son Mlrdn 
Shdh* This young prince, naturally of a miid disposition, had 
become partially deranged, in consequence of an injury of the bead 
occasioned by a fall from his horse, and one day, dualng a temporary 
access of madness, he caused the bones of Rashid al Din to be 
exhumed, and they were finally deposited in the cemetery of the JeWs\ 
' Almost all those who had conspired to ruin Rashid al Bln, 
perished in the course of the^cdlowing year, and many of .thimi 'by^ 
violent deaths ; Ail Shdh, tlife one most deserving of pi^ishtneht, 

i 

\ BaiMd ai Ctiriitg his lifetime, that h» wsa 

^tni^ 11214 'cligion^ ia <?!rder |o jfe^ler Mm odieas to th© MuipImSUB,; this 
probably |^o«iade 4 the pamoulor attrition he j^d to tlws 
blstoiy a^ eastoms of the Jews, sceounti for the indigiutiesprsCiisi^ towards 

by atfaite ghdlu ^ ^ 
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fUoiif^tiiircrjMredi lb« iJcjitilftiiirf to 

iwrva }iii ho«ioti«« aad tht DkvmMB Of lilt tor tM Mp§m^ of 

$ix yefift» w)ien he died $ All Wit Iho owly veatr^ einoo the 
eetehUehixient of the Hotigol moiiaviciliy> who died a uatuirel demth* 

Hidnerto we have aeet^Eaahfd td Dhi only Wi the yaair and 
politician j it remains to give some aoconnt of hitn um a mad of 
letters^ and here he shines no less pee^emlneni than in his political 
career* Few men, even of those who have given up thslr whole lives 
to reading and research, could hope to attain the knowledge acquired 
by this extraordinary individual, and how much more Is this to he 
admired when we recollect^ that from his youth upwards, he was mixed 
up with the intrigues of courts, and that he bore the principal weight 
of the administration of an immense empire under three successive 
Sultans* Besides medicine, to which he had applied himself when 
young, together with those sciences which are in immediate relation 
to it, he had cultivated with success, agriculture, architecture, and 
metaphysics, and had rendered himself conversant with the most 
abstruse points of Musulmiia controversy and doctrine | he was also 
an accomplished linguist, being acquainted with the Fersian, Arabic^ 
Mongolian, Turkish, and Hebrew languages, and, as it seems /rom 
his works, with the Chinese also. Amongst his great natural powers, 
we may reckon as the most important, the talent of writing with 
extreme facility j this is attested by the voluminonsness of his works, 
and by a passage in one of his writings, in which he asserts that he 
composed three of his greatest works, via. s— -the Kit4.b al Taw- 
dhilKit', the Miftah al TafAsir*, and the Bisilat al Sttlt4nlat», in the 
short space of eleven months, and this not by giving up his whole 
time to his literary labours, but in the midst of the cares of govern- 
ment, and without reckoning numerous other treatises on various 
intricate subjects, which were written by him during the same period. 

It was not till somewhat late in life that Rashid al IMn turned 
his thoughts to authorship, and until his master, Ghazdn Khdn, 
ordered him to compose a history of the Mongols, he had not 
ventured to commit the results of his learning and meditations to 
the judgment of the world* Hp to the time when our author com- 
menced his task, no one had given a satisfactory account of the rise 
and progress of this extraordinary nation j It is true several 
writers had, with more or less success, endeavoured to supply this 
desideratum, but a full and connected Wstory was still wandng. 
The archives of the Mongolian empire were folly adequate to fbmish 

^ igAaf ^ jK^UaXadl 
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t<> biatairy^ and tba principal familiea oi the 
ifUttipUr pnseeeied genealogies and documents well calculated to 
si^pplir any dedcienclea j Qht&tsdn Kh6n accordingly chose Eashfd al 
Bin as ihe most fkt person Ibr this great work, and we have before um, 
in the first volsune of the Jdtni al Taw&rlk^ the result of his labours. 

* The work was on the point of compjStion when Ghdzan Kh4n 
died, in the year of the Flight 708 | Muhammad Khod£- 

bandah> the hreiher and successor of that monarch, not only ap- 
proved of the idan Which our author had followed and the manner 
in which he had executed his task, hut enjoined him to complete it, 
and to add thereto a general account of all the people known to the 
Mongols, and a description of all the countries of the globe ^ in short, 
to write the history of the world. Rashid al Bin undertook this 
laborious work, and a few years sufficed for it«t accomplishment, for 
we find that in the year of the Flight 7 1 0, the entire history was 
written, bound, and deposited in the mosque, constructed by the 
author at Tabriz. It is true that Abd Allah Ibn Fadhl Allah, the 
author of the Tdrfkhi W^saf, affirms, that Rashid al Din continued 
his work till the year 712, but this, probably, only applies to that 
portion of it which gives the history of Olj^itd. Haidar R^zi says, 
that the history of India was completed in the year 703, the period 
when our author received orders to commence his researches. 

The entire work wlien completed, received from its author the 
the title of Jdmi al Tawdri/ch', and the firht volume, which may be 
considered as a history by itself, continued to be called the Tdrikhi 
Ghdssdni*^ after the prince by whose orders it was composed and to 
whom it was dedicated. 

The following account of the contents of the Jdmi al Tanadrikh, is 
taken from a notice in Arabic, by RasMd al Din himself, prefixed to 
a MS, of bis theoliogical works, in the Royal Library at Paris, and 
quoted by M. Quatrem^re lu the preface to bis edition of the Tdrikhi 
GhdzdnK 

** The book called the Jdmi al Tawdnhh, comprises four volumes, 
the first of which contEdns a preface, an account of the origin of the 
nations of the TniHks, the tmmher of their tribes, and an account of 
the kings, khdns, amfrs, and g^eat men who have sprung from each 
bribe | also of the Abeeslors Changiz Khan, the history of that 
menarchh ac^leiis, anfi of hijs|:hildren and descendants, who have 
occupied the throne down to^ti^ time of OljSltd Sultfin. To the life 
nfoachpfliice Is sddal his gei^alogy, an account of his character 
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and of (ipn. ^nrivf# himI dblMre»«,« iMice of the 

saltdns^ end et&biik^ who were e^ernfMaearj^ With him* eMtt e 

history of the remerkeble cventa oechrred during hteweigii^ 

The second volume containi ea ietrodwctlpn e»d ‘«'hieiery of 
the life of Oljaftd from the time of his hhth td the feeMi difr to 
this portion of the second volume will he ikMMI ft *ei»|ip|il»^ 
comprising an account of the daily actions of ehif peiheei ersltlen 
by us, und afterwards continued by the court Hiis 

second volume also contains a concise history of the pt&pk/eilm, 
sultdns, and king^ 6( the universe, from the days of Adam ^ the 
present time, together with a detailed account of many piKipte, 
of wiiom historians have, till now, given little or no descrlfilinii. 
All that I have said respecting them, I have taken frotn Hiair 
o^n books and from the mouths of the learned men of entii 
nation , it also gives the history of the people of the hook, vis., tha 
Jews and the Cliristians, and the histories cf the spltdos and most 
celebrated princes ol each country j also apmeeous|t of the Ismafhs* 
and many other curious and instructive partkpularSt 

The third volume gives, after die preface, a detailed aiccount of 
the descent of the prophets, kings, khalClhh»t ^ dsWlh tfihss, llie 
companions of the prophet Muhi^ttimad, from the time of Adam 
to the end of the dynasty of the BanC A.hh4a i thu gemmlpgy of the 
ancestors of Muhammad, and of the tribes 4cs<|anded fmm them ; 
the senes of prophets who have appeared ®an( Isrdll, 

the kings of the latter, and an enumaration of their dideceut tribes $ 
the genealogies of the Kisars and others of th® Chnstiaii princes, 
with their names and the number of ye^ pi tbek respective reigns. 
All thes^e details have been faithfully eatructed from tlie chronicles 
of these people, and arranged iu a systematic order* ^ 

“ The fourth volume i^mprises a preface and a circumstantial 
account of the limits of each ctf the sieves eUmales^ the division and 
extent of the vast countries of the globe, the geographical position 
and description of the greater part of the cities, seas, lakpft valleys, 
and mountains, with their longitudes and latitudes. In writfng this 
portion of our work, we have not been satisfied merely in eijttracting 
from the most esb^emed gcpgraphlaal works, hut we besides, 

made inqu|rieB from the most laiumod men and ^ho have 

themselves visited tlie countries d<^ibad ^ wp hava iuaorted in pitr 
relation, particolars obtained firom the learned men of Hind, Cblo, 
Mdehiu, the countides of the Fraid^s, and Other* which hayn 
bectt faithfully extracted from work* ^ ritt^U t6|s language* of those 
diQereut countrie*.” 

yoL. VI, c 
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iSIbisi is tlie sccoisut giveti by our author himself of his tvork; it 
howeirsr, be remarked^ that in the preface to Tdrikhi 
passages, he speaks of three yolitmes 
mly, writing under the head of the second, the matters which here 
^rm the eon tents of the second and thirds it is most like}y that he 
subsequently divided this second vcdume into two portions, on 
Account of its great bulk and disproportion in size to the others. 

In the preface to the Tdr^M Ghixdni, the work is divided as 
follows. The contents of the first Volume is the same as given in 
the preceding descriptions and It is dedicated to Gh&zdn Khdu. 

contains the history of Oljditti Sultdn, (to 
whoin li from his birth to the time when our author 

witkte i this the first division of the volume ; the second 

division Comprises two parts, the first of which is again subdivided 
into tW 0 sections. The first section contains an abridged history of 
all the pf^bets, khallfahs, and of the different races of men, to the 
year of ^e Flight 700. The second section comprises a detailed 
chronicle of ail the inhabitants of the earth, according to their races, 
extracted from their various writings, and from the mouths of 
natives of the different Countries. Tlie second part is filled with the 
remaining portion of the history^ ni pij&Ctd> and was destined to be 
continued to the time of his death. 

The third volume comprises the description of the geographical 
charts, and the various routes from one place to another, taken 
from the sources already mentioned* 

Such is the extent and contents of this great work. It would be 
needless to expatiate upon its immehm^ Impbrtailee, both in an his- 
torical and geographical point of view ; posseitnsd of the amplest 
means of acquiring information from the ifiOst authentic sources, 
our author brought to his task a sound Judgment and powers of 
discrimination rarely to be met with} whilst the extreme facility 
which he possessed of ijtpressing his ideas, rendered the completion 
of his Work (apparenily} scarcely compatible ^with the duration of 
human life), the labour dtily W a few short yearn. 

Up to the present tie first volume of the Jdmiul Tawdrikh, 
viz. the She ably portion known in Europe, and 

till lately, but two Uf tl^s woik^ accessible to Orientalists } 

these were deposited Library at Paris, and a portion 

bf this history was trd&slateii by M. Petis de la Croix, fils, but his 
versiemhas IM lost, MSS. of the Tdrikbi Ghdzdnl 

jskisU n severtd colketiona^ and private. Some part of 

It has, as we have already sfen, been lately published with unex- 
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ampled fiplendouf, hy the iMitiih Ck^vernmelAt^ hecoii^pftiiied iff h 
translation^ ahd illuati^ated 'adA coph>U)t %y the kank«4 hUd 

indefatigable M, Quatretubre^ whb i» now pfeparSng A# 
for pnblieaticm. 

Amottgit the Odetilaki neareely any ahAdr epeaks o# the tixtm 
last volumea of the jrdml df Ta^drikhf AM hi Ghidt Bdhddar^ 
Mlrkhond, and Khondamfr^ Were ignorant of their efttMenee> and In 
the time of ShAh Rokh, the An of tltndr, had Aht‘ Aat pdnce 
having ordered a contlnttatlott Of RaahCd at Dfn’a hiatory A M 
written, an anonymon# writer coOiposed a anpplement^ whieh con- 
tained the lives of O^dCtd add Abd Said j had the history been 
entire at that time, the life of the first of thcA snltAnd wnhld have 
been tinnecessary, as It was already comprised in the first part of 
the second volume of the work. 

The existence of the latter volumes of the history, which, fhotil Aa 
silence of Eastern authors, might really almost have been dOobted, 
is, however, fully proved* In the year of the Flight 717, ddfllig 
the life of Rashid al Din, Abd Sulalmdn DAdd Fakhr al Din Abd 
Allah, surnamed BinAkiti\ composed an abridgment of the JTdSit 
al TawaHkh^, which he dedicated to Ae SuitAti Abd Said. The 
Persian liistorian, Haider RAzf, who wrote in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, also quotes Rashid al D!n*S work, in shppon of filets not 
relating to the history of the Mongols, and an anonymobs historian 
made an abridgment of the work in Ae 65Sth year of the Flight, 
from a MS. then existing at Her At* 

It is impossible to fix With any di^reA of certainty Ae epoch 
at which these voltimes were lost, but^ it stems most likidy that 
they were destroyed When the Eaba Eaiilifdi WM plondemd by' Ae 

' His name is given hi MS* Rkh. AkS StMiiim Itm Mdd Bea Abi al 
Fadhl Ben Miihamnuia B«a Midunma^ BenBidd al BhiSkitt He was sammed 
Al Bixi&kiti, from his having been bomat Binilfcit, (or FinAkiV a toon In MAwmS 
al Nobar, afterwards oallid BMhroldiSsli* 

^ This abridgm^t Is eniiAd MamU flU at 
but is more generally known b/ Ao namo ol TAnkld Biaikiti* This work is greatly 
esteemed by the Persiaas, and is often oiled as an antborlty by snbeeqOent hls- 
tovioua Abd Sulaimm, follows XUshid ii |>(n pretty oloselyi varying tXio arrange- 
ment, however, in some degree* The MSS. of biMiStoi^ are veiy soaree, bid having 
been enabled to obtain aooesS to no kfs tkati Atm O^piet, I have mi fiilSsd to 
compare them diligently with ^ l^^s wolw, and haws found AM Wf Ao 

greatest service. One of these MS* is hi the Ubraiy of the Thmslation 

Committee, it Is in twovolutth^ wMch nMbmsd iniwy mAIOgmitSand 110; 
the bAer two are amongst the Bioh e^eiloil iu Ae HifiMi iMhlldii, snd sm 
httSAeibd respectively, 7S27* 

CS 
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p«!4er of Ab^ Said, as we authors work* were 

de{K>sited; in the moaqwe of other hand, the 

l^recauUons taken by him th hia^^w beittg Io»t, seem 

to preclude the posSibiUty of tha oase, a* ha himself tells 

rii!|, he had. dedicated considechtie ieveilm for tho pw^ copy- 

wod dissetnlaating tranm^lp^^f Mt yaitot^: through 

#ie most considerable citieb Never- 

theless> so it iSf until theim volumes have remained altogether 
unichown, ahd is ottly^to the wholesale destruc- 
tion aboyiip} alluded to/ahi|^^ which distracted the Mongol 

empire Ip. Fersiai after Ab£riMd*s d^th. 

X ttow turn to the inanttsedpt before me, and whi^' is the sub- 
ject these remarl^s* It Is Written in the AraMb language, in a 
clear and well-formed iS^iskhi character, on jKe l^iek paper of a 
large folio size, and comprises in ail jOf^^Wfue folia ; It is illustrated 
with numerous painiinge, which^^^^^ considering the time at 
which they were executed^ (shofil than five hundwd years ago,) 
a much higher style of art llss^n we might hjaye expected. I have 
taken the trouble of lithCtjg^phitig a copy of ope of these \ and have 
added two lines of thW Writing, which may serve as a specimen of 
the character of the whole manuscript. 

Unfortunately the volume is only a collection of fragments } but 
from their antiquity and the importance of the matters upon which 
they treat, together with the man tfest authenticity of the work, their 
discovery cannot fail to interest the learned world, 
i The following is a brief pnaly sis of the contents of our MS. 

The first part contains a pbxtkm of the hSst<nry of the prophet 
Muhammad^ it comprises seven foliar and is illustrated by three 
paintlnfs. 

This history is divided into short chapters, many of them not 
exceeding ten or twenty, lint s; the fragment remaining is imperfect 

» The piistiiro apparently represonts* tho apothaoris < Haraxah, die 
Htdiatumad; the Persian, title ik the margin contains tho following words,-^ 

^ ^ •>*" 

«Hamzah (Ay ^ :|&’»ard hinn) ^ho the pvopW (the blessing 

of <lo4 be hpQit libn shd his #^iida§t« and peace j sent against the Bani Kainokd, 

,|rha wore a tri0bf':^;|yew8^ 

^ All the paittfiugs' have Penii^^titiis sunbsrly written, in the apparently 

^JI^ SQiniP native of India who MS. hi •/« present a^oA^^as the eateh- 

at tho bottom of the pa^ s« ^ are written in the same hand, even 

'■ I;'- 
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and the leaves ere mt9f^ee4; it li^etlilto # the eveete i^rhich 
happened in the eerliev yem tod wntcntS of tto 

chapters^ in their present oinlei^ Ofe as follows. 

Account of the eatpeditjfcaei of the prophet to id Aioil'f 

which is descrih^^d as a hiiltinf station hetwti^n and 

Madfnab^ at a dietance of Ihfoe fhj^fcha from the 

Account of tite ni^t Johmei^ of Salamah Ben Asad in 

iMoharram, the tldrty-^fiAh tncinth of the flight. 

Account of the night johrney of Ahd Ai|ah Ben AnIatO BeHydn 
Ben iChAlid, on the fifth of Mohafram> the thirty<^flfth neodlll Of the 
Flight. 

Account of the night journey of ..Al h|oiidar Ben Amtfi al 
Sciidl, in the thirty -sixth month of the FKght- 

Account of the night journey of Bforthid Ben AW Morthid al 
Auavii to Al Kajf*, a halting station between Najd asid Madhiah^ in 
Siifar, the thirty -sixth month of the Flight. 

Account of the expedition of the prophet against the BanC Al 
Nodhair®, in Rubi al Awwal, the thlrty-seyentli mpnth of the 
Flight. 

Account of the expedition of Badr al Mdid^ in JHi al Kadat, 
the torty-fifth month of the Flight. 

Account of the expedition to l>xdt al Etk4\ in Moharrani# the 
foity-seventh month of the Flight. 

Account of the expedition to Sitmat al Jandal^ dve days jonmey 
irom Damashk, in al Awwal, the f<»rty*ninth month of the 
Flight. 

Account of the expedition to J?«4t al Marisl^ .between Al Fara* 
and Madinah, in the month Bhah^n, and the yearof the Fhghi 5: 


’ Estaatem patemjatis HaAdUitarm, s4 tiashiefdfldm 

ikuluiria ab O8fasi0.**^h«tlWi»A| h 

‘‘ A tribe of Jows whe mddtafkeat s Ara^dth distsaee ttm 

’ £l>>ll Clta TJW •* *!>>• vttm ^leh k an fyni »a «l 

Bitiiatud in the de«eirt,«^4il)H’ {.WriMonMlIi 

of his cnemlos took > 

“ 5U^4^ a anh dhlM!ed lit ths 
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Aec(mn% gt the expedition of the ditch ^ in the moitth Dzf al 
Kadnt* a»d the year of the Flight 5. 

, Account of several of the expeditiona and night jonrneye of the 
prophet, from the first, which took pla^ In the third year of the 
Flight,, down to the time of hie death. 

Account of the revelation of the sacred verse of the Kordn, by 
which the prophet was commanded to make the Kabah the Kiblah 
of Isldm. * 

Account of the commencement of the religious observance of 
the month {Cam adh to, and of almsgiving, and the breaking fast at 
the condusion of Kamadh^n. 

Account of the expedition to Badr al Kabri*, and the slaughter 
of the Koraish at that place. 

Account of the night journey of Amair Ben Adh 

Account of the night journey d Salim Ben Amair. 

Account of the expedition of the prophet against the Bani 
Kainokd’. 

Account of the expedi^on of Al Saw^k^ in I)*£ al Hijjah, the 
twenty-third month of the Flight. 

Account of the expedition to Karkarat al Kadr^ betiveen Madan 
and Madinah, in Moharram, the twenty-third month of the Flight. 

Account of the death of Kab Ben al Ashraf, the Jew, on the 
fourteenth of Ilabi al Awwal, the twenty-fifth month of the Flight. 

Account of the expedition of the prophet against the tribe 
Ghatafau in Rabi al Awwal, the twenty-fifth month of the Flight. 

Account of the expedition of the prophet against the Bani Salim, 
on the sixth of Jumada, the twenty-seventh month of the Flight. 


* OaUed also the expedition of the cohorts or troops, 

* groat victory gained hy Muhammad ; 

Oagnler, on the authority of Al Koduius, says, “Bedr est nomen *putei, qui per- 
ilnebat ad qnemdam qui vooahatur Bedr.” 

» Fuit nomen tribos Judcoontm qui Medlmn domioiUum iM^bobant in vico qoodam 

ab ilHs diotd i3y^ Flatea, sen Forum KainokiL—OAONiBa. 




The oxpedhion of barley. The word sawjfk signifios 


bariey deri ved its Inisks and poiihded. This expedition is so called because 
Abti fiofiydn and kkl whe^ P^ued by the Musulm^iis, cast down the bags 


( j[ of barley, Whic^ they ca^ed for provender, in the midst of die road, 

in order to DaoiUtate theif eauf^ by lli|fktei^ the burdens of their horses. 

Nfimen eat vicinte, per quem via regia 

teili^t ox Irak versus ldeccam.—>ABfr^lBnA. 
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The second part of the MS., which t« ftt the <$«»Anieiioe« 

ment, contains the concluding portioit of the of It 

comprises ten folia, and is illustrated by ntim^i^tsi Mpdhd 

to represent the different kings whose names ail4 ere 

in the text. This fragment commences with tim eleftlilh iiioh «f the 
kings of Khita, who were descended from Slilogriil*] 

the first king of thistjl^il^yras named Shfog Whh ft atated tO' 

have been the first king of Ktfild', Mid to ims^ com- 

menced his reigt^n the yeiiW^P*. 

Rashid al DU., u of the twplfth dynasty, which 

follows, states that before the tfiim of Jai Wang®, (^e hundred and 
thirty-fourth king of Khiti^^na th^rd of this dynasty,) the people of 
Khit^i, Hind, and Kashmir were df yarioiif religious creeds j but 
that in his reign the birth of Shiiyillfmdnf occurred, attended by 
unusual prodigies | he also says that# according to the traditionB of 
Khitd, this prophet lived eighty-eight years, and that fiom the time 
of his birth up to the period when our author wrote, vlj**, the 704th 
year of the Flight, 1363 years had elapsed. 

Sh^ikrnunl is here said to have been conceived hnttiSeulately by a 
ray of light on the body of Mdyah Kdchfn*, the virgin bride of Ang 
FAug’, king of Tdkiya Tildwi®, a city on the confines of Kashmiri 
at the age of nineteen he retired into a mountain where he remained 
for five years fasting, he then passed six years in the same moun« 
tain in the worship of God, after which he commenced his prophetic 
mi‘*'sK)n, when the people of Kashmir, Kbitd, and Hindfistdn cm^ 
bra( ed his religion. 


1 This appoars to be fiis comet wthod of s|»miig Ibis wordj and not as 
usually writtou, Khata: Quatftimtro says that it is derived from the people called 
Khitaufi, and mentions that Bergmann and Bumes both write the word as in the 
text. It is also so spelt in the JagatSian translation of the Taakirat Adlia. My 
traubcription of the names both of persons and places in this and the following 
part of our MS., is from the absence of the rowel points, often necessarily conjectural; 
but I ha\o always given the names In the Arabic character at the foot of the page* 
• TSrikbi Bin^kitl, Bai KdgSd jBbingahl is 

montiouod as the seventy-thlrd Kingof KhiU, and the first kingof theseventh race. 


4 This date is most probably reckonefl fhep oopptttstlon of time used hy 
tlic Chinese, which was explained in the preosding fjirt of tho History of iPdl^ 
Iicrt* wanting. 

‘ dOi, ‘ 


1 
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D(n Wdng\ the twentieth king of this dynasty^ 
TM 3|^g kun* was born. This person is stated to have been 
accounil^d: a prophet by the people of KhhAj his father’s name was 
Hau ^5 like Bhiikmdni^ he is said to have been conceived by light, 
and it is related that his mother bore him in her womb for no less a 
period than eighty years. The people who embr^i^ed his doctrines were 
called Shan Shan\ His birth occurred 34 after Shdkmdni. 

In the time of Tin Wang®, the thirty last king of this 
dynasty, the empire is stated to into various 

prinetpaiities, similar to the MuMk j^fejTsla. This com- 

monwealth was put an end to by Si^an Shhkhwdng®, who seized upon 
the whole kingdom, / 

Our author proceeds to enumerate the dynasties which followed, 
giving a brief account of each. In speaking of the nineteenth 
dynasty, he mentions that Shatiidi^ was deposed by one of his nobles 
named Stihingshang®, who w’as afterwards slain by an army of 
invaders; upon hearing of this circumstance the deposed king 
Shanidi and his khi^tdn both laughed so Immoderately that they 
dropped down dead. 

The empire was now divided into three portions, one of which 
was given to Suhingsbang’s son, and the others to kings chosen 
from among the invaders : one of these last kings eventually pos- 
sessed himself of the whole and became sole monarch. 

Our author after this gives a short history of the'various revolu- 
tions and dynasties (amounting to little more than a list of names) 
who ruled over Maclun and Khitfi, and its dependencies, down to 
the last dynasty of native kings. In the time (;f Kamziin®, the 
twentieth king of this d 5 masty, and who ruled over oil Khita and 
Mdchlu, the tribe of Khuriiih*® came down against Khitii, and having 
deposed Kamzdn, raised AUudui Ntijak”, one of their own tribe, to the 
sovereignty, surriaming him T^brdn Kanin this Akddai and his 


* 




iSUV 


(jiT* 






This tribe lathe same as the Nii-ji, as appears from the following 
passage of Abdailali Baidhiwi. 

■ '**':iN* ^ 

^ ^ 
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posterity are eidled Alfcdn KMa Kaw^dia was soc- 

ceeded by ShdjxV in M&cUCn, for a short periad : he .was the last of 
the native kings of China^ and in his reign the army of the Khaa 
possessed themselves of M4.cbfa. This ShCiju, according to the 
historical books of Khit^i^ waa two hundred and sixty- seventh* 
king from Nikii, who was the firsK 

Our author then gives an enuimeration of the kings of the 
Klidrjah race 5 he also states that in\^former times there arose a 
blood-feud between the Alt^n Khdns and the ancestors of Changf^? 
Khan, and that in consequence, the latter proceeded, in the (>07th 
year of the Flight, against Khitd, and conquered Shddi Shftshd*, the 
last of the Khurjah kings ^ in the year of Flight 631, Oktiu 
Khdri pursued his victories, and having takafi Shddf Shiishu’s 
capital, destro)’^ed it : the last monarch of Khita'v perished in the 
conflagration of his own palace, and the whole t^jmpire became 
subject to the authority of the Mongols. 

The third portion of the MS. contains the Tdkrfh al li^jnd wa al 
Siiid^ this most important history is perfect with the exceJ.ltion of 
one lacuna. It comprises twenty folia and is illustrated by\,nine 
paintings. 

Our author divides the history of Hind and Sind into two parts^>^ 
the first of which is subdivided into eleven sections or chapters, ‘ 

Tlie first section contains an account of the various divisions of 
time employed by the Hindds, and commences by giving the opinions 
of the inhabitants of Hind, Kashnnr, and Khitd, with regard to the 
creation of the world; it proceeds to enumerate and describe the diffe- 
rent yugs, (cycles, or periods,) giving the duration of each, llashid 
al Dm here mentions that he derived his information from an Arabic 
tran.s1ation of the Hindu work Bdnatajal or JSaJanaJal*, by the cele- 
brated Abd Raihdn al BIrdni, who was for a considerable period in 

* There ure considerable discrepancies between this history and that of the 
T^rikhi Bindkitt in the number of the kings; in the latter work Sliuju is described 
as tlie 305th king of Khittf. 

* if 33.^ 

* There is some doubt as to the right reading of this word; it occurs three times, 

thus Chir author says that the word was originaWy 

; one letter here^ it is W wants the diacrifii^ points; it is 

by this last name that the book is ttxohttoned in the Tarikhi / bnt fhe ortbd* 

graphy is not fixed bjthe MSS, of that work which I have 00DSalte<h' 
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and received much instruction from the Brahmans'. Our 
author gives some further particulars relating to the division of time 
and the age of the worlds and then passes on to the next chapter. 

The second section treats of the measurement of the worlds its 
form and division into four quarters and seven climates^ and gives 
an account of the circumambie^ ocean. Our author estimates the 
superficial extent of the habit^hle portion of the earth at 80,143,320 
farsakhs, reducing the same, with the curious accuracy of eastern 
writers, into miles, cubits, ffinger-hreadths, and barley ’-corns } he then 
describes the division into degrees, and gives various other measure- 
ments both of land and^^ea. 

The third sectioi^ Contains a description of the mountains and 
waters of Hind, i^rfid the fourth of the various provinces, cities, 
towns, waters, inlands, and people. Both these sections, viz., the 
second and tLvird, contain a quantity of curious and valuable geo- 
graphical Icj formation, and many interesting particulars with respect 
to the iuhiabitants and productions of different countries. 

Section the fifth contains the history of the sultans of Dahli, 
and /their genealogies, giving an account of the origin of the kings of 
^indj an enumeration of the kings who reigned previous to the 
time of Sultan Mahmtid Ghaznavi j and the history of the Ghdrides 
to the time of Aid al Pin, who ruled in Pahli at the time when our 
author wrote. 

The sixth section comprises a description of the country of Kash- 
mir, its mountains, waters, and cities, with an account of some of 
its kings to the time of Shahah P£v*. 

The five remaining sections of this part contain the history of the 
Brdhm ah kings of the countries of Hind during the four cycles or 
Ydgs. 

^ Al>d Raih^ln Muhammad Ihn Ahmad al Bfrdnf was a famous astronomer, 
and excelled in the sciences of geometry and judicial astrology : he lived in the 
time of die sultdns Mahmud and Masdd of Ghaisniu ; he was sent into India in 
company with Ab<i al Nasr and Ahdi al Khair hy Sultan Mamdn, king of Kh’^rizm, 
and remained there forty years. In the T&rikhi Din&kiti it is stated that ho 
lomnoed the language of the Brahmans and searched their books, one of which, 
described as the most excellent of #11, ho translated into the Arabic tongue { this 
book, says Abd fiolaim&n, was called B&natakal or B&tantdcal^ for it is differently 
written in the two MSS. of the jj^itish Museum. Tho MS. of the Translation 
ths^hits of ono l;»tter as in the MS. of Rashid td Diu, hut from 

tho position of the points of the ^ |t seems most likely the word should bo .written 
B&tanakah I may add that there isia sect of Hindds founded by the sage Patanjal, 
who wrote the sdtras, known by hls..^naine, and which are probably here alluded id, 
Ayeen AMyry, y(|. ikp, and Ward’s View cf the Hindoos^ 
voJ. iv. p. 100F i- ^ 
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this aecond part of the hiatory is divided iato twaatf^one 
sections. 

The first section treats of the different propheto of Hindy accord* 
ing to the authority of Kamdlshari Ai*Bakhshf AUKashmiri K Oar 
author in this section speaks of six different prophets, viz. ^ Mihishdr^ 
Wishan ^ Brahmiin \ Arahnat », Ndshak ®, and Sh&kmdnf each of 
whom introduced different religions, which were again divided into 
various sects. This section contains a curious account of the faith 
of the Hindus ; our author mentions in one place that Mdhfehdr, 
Wishan, and Brdhtnan, are three persons but one God, and makes 
use of a comparison which 1 have seen in illustration of our Holy 
Trinity, that they are thus three and one, like water, snow, and ice®* 

Our author gives a full account of the different sects of these 
religions, and a particular description of the three sects of the fol* 
lowers of Shd)^mdnij he also speaks of Shakmdni's book called 
Abdarm which he explains as meaning the first and last, or Alpha 
and Omega of books, and gives a synopsis of its contents, with 
which this section concludes. 

The second section contains an account of the birll||iOf ShdkmdnC, 
which is here related somewhat differently from the short notice 
previously given in the history of Khitd ; bis nominal father is here 
called Shadddau'^ and is mentioned asking of Kabalawas a city 
of Hind } his mother, Mdhdmayd^, is however represented as having 
conceived the prophet in her sleep. This section also gives an 
account of his education. 

The third section treats of the signs by which a prophet may be 
known ^ these are thirty- two in number, all relating to personal for- 

* ( > ‘ 

* The following is the passage alluded to: — 
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matioci and appearance, and amongst others equally singular, it is 
said, that bis hands and feet should be soft and fresh, both in youth 
and old age j that his chest should be broad, like that of a lion, and 
that the line down the centre between the pectoral muscles should 
be extremely slender ; that he should possess forty teeth of extreme 
whiteness ; that his body should be of the colour of red gold j and 
that his stature must be above the ordinary height ; Shdkmurti is 
represented as having possessed all these thirty-two requisite 
qualifications. 

The fourth section relates to the disposition, habits, and conver- 
sation of Sh^ikmilnt, and his various perfections in these respects, and 
concludes with his confinement in a fortress, by order of his father. 

Section the fifth relates how^ at the age of twenty-nine years, the 
projjhet was released from the fortress by his guardian angels, and 
how, having proceeded to the river Gang, he remained in religious 
contemplation for the space of six years. 

The sixth section states the conclusion of his retirement, and 
how he thereupon took food and drink, his miracles, and manifesta- 
tions of his prophetic mission, and his contests with Iblis. 

The seventh section is entitled ‘'An Account of the Four Cycles, 
according to the words of Shfikmdnf and the wise men and Brah- 
mans of Hind.” 

A portion of the MS. is here lost, immediately after the coni- 
mencernent of the seventh section. The sense is thus broken, and 
some dilliculty arises with regard to the nature of what follows; the 
next pages, however, seem to contain an account of various Budd- 
hist books, and the advantages to be derived from their perusal k 

The seventeenth section, which is the next in order, continues 
the history of Slulkmunl, and contains questions which were pro- 
posed to him by an angel, and his answers thereto. 

Section the eighteenth relates to Shakmuni’s prediction of an- 
otlicr prophet, who was to come after him. 

The nineteeenth section treats of the different degrees of men, 
good and bad, paradise and hell, and certain things commanded and 
forbidden, according to the words of Sh&ktmini. 

The twentieth section contains an account of the religious creeds 
of the various cities of Hind j and the tw^enty-first and concluding 
section relates the death and last actions of ShdkmdnL 

At the end of this section,,. which is the last of the history of 
Hind and Sind, there is the date of the exaration of the MS., viz. 
A. 11.714. . 

' These books are not |iotieed in the Tirikhi Biu&kitt 
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Haidar Rdzf says that Rashid al Din com (il^sed ihis History of 
India in the 703rd year of the FltgVit; our MS. was therefore written 
only eleven yeai*s subsequent to the composition of the original work. 

The fourth portion of our MS. contains a fragment of the History 
of the Bani IsrdCi j it comprises nineteen folia, and is iUas|rated by 
nine paintings. I have only examined this part of the work cur^ 
sorily/ as it does not seem to contain any new matter, but merely 
gives the history ^of the Israelites according to the Muhammadan 
traditions, as we find it in Tabarf. 

After the preface, Rashid al Din commences with an account of 
the creation of the world, and the history of Adam and his descend- 
ants to the time of Wxib ; he then gives an account of the deluge, 
and proceeds successively with the histories of Ibriilum, Isb:^k, 

, Yakub, Ydsuf, Milsa, Yoshiia, Shamwail, Taliit, Dand, and Sulai- 
muri. Our author after this treats of the kings of the Bani Isrfiil, 
who reigned after SulaiVndn, gives the histories of the prophets 
IChidbr Alfsa and Ydnas, of King Bokht Nasr and Danydl, and tlie 
story of Hdm^m and Mordakhdl. This history of the Bani Isrdil 
is imperfect at the end. 

Such are the contents of this interesting volume. When I first 
examined it a difficulty occurred to me in consequence of its being 
written in the Arabic language > whereas all the authors whom I had 
consulted on the subject, expressly state that this history was com- 
posed in Persian. At this period M. Quatrem^^re’s work came under 
my notice, and at once set all my doubts at rest with regard to the 
authenticity of the work. In the notice of Rashid al Din’s works, 
already alluded to as quoted by M. Quatremhre in his preface, we 
find a description of the precautions taken by our author in order to 
prevent his works from being lost. After having stated that he ^ad 
formed the design of collecting his works togetlier, and forming 
them into one large volume, be proceeds to say that, in order that 
they might be of equal utility to those who spoke Persian or Arabic, 
he translated into the latter tongue all those works that he bad 
written in Persian, and had one copy transcribed expressly to form 
part of the large volume, besides many others which were destined 
some to be bound together and others to be kept separate ^ he in 
like manner caused all his Arabic works to be translated into Per- 
sian, and entitled the whole collection Majm4 bijdmi nliasdnif al 
i* e. The Complete Collection of all the Works of Eashid al 

Din. 
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Otir author, in the notieej Ihea gives a general catiilogne of all 
bill worksi 

Rashid al Din having caused several copies of his writings, and 
Ibe large volume before alluded to, to be transcribed> deposited all 
the MSS. in the mosque of the Raba Easbldl, so that they might be 
accessible to every one who was desirous of making copies of his works. 

Besides this, we learn from this notice, that he ordered that the 
administrator of the revenues of the Raba Rashid! should employ a 
certain part thereof in causing two complete transcripts of all his 
Woi^s to be made annually, the one in the Arabic and the other in 
the Persian language, making an exception, however, in favour of the 
Jdmi al Tawdrtkh, the number of copies of that history being left to 
the discretion of the administrator, and the demand there might 
happen to be for the work. 

All these transcripts were written on large Bagbddd paper, in a 
clear and legible hand i besides this, each copy was carefully col- 
lated with the standard examples deposited in the Raba Rashldl, so 
that there might be no faults in the orthography, and that each one 
might agree perfectly with its original. 

After this follow directions as to the binding of the copies, the 
salaries of the calligraphists employed in transcribing, and an enu- 
meration of the ceremonies and observances to he attended to in the 
writing and presentation of each individual MS. Amongst these ob- 
servances our author orders that when the copies were completed, 
the inspector appointed should forward them to some of the cities 
under the domination of the Mussulmans : one copy in the Arabic 
language to the cities of Arabia, and one in Persian to those of Per- 
sia, commencing with the most considerable cities, and proceeding in 
gradation with those of less importance. He further directs that 
the Copies so forwarded should be deposited in some college, under 
Hie cere of a professor well versed in science, who should be chosen 
by the K&dhls and most learned persons of the city j and that any 
persdn being desirous of reading or transcribing the MSS. should be 
allowed the amplest facilities for so doing. 

Our MS. then contains portions of the second volume of the Jdmi 
al TdwdHhh^ and. as is ascertained from the date, was written only four 
y0ara afttr the mnplfitton af iho i^rk. From the notice above quoted 
we may with certtfdnty conclude that it is one of the very MSS. therein 
described. Written on the large Bi^hd4d paper, translated from the 
original Persian into Arabic, by the author himself or under his 

immediate ^spection, and eoUated -^th the original copy of the history ^ 
deposUed by hte orders in tkemosqt^ of the Maba Rashidi. 
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The possession of the lost A'olnmes of the /awf al Taiitdrikh has 
been for more than a century a great desideratum in oriental liteta«* 
ture^ andiwheh I look at this MS., which baa been copied under 
author*s owh eyes, I cannot forbear congratulating myself on being 
the first to discover and bring before the notiee of the literary brorld 
this ineBtimable monument of antiquity, which may almost with 
cc^rtainty be pronounced to be unique: its mutilated condition must 
l>e a source of regret to all who take an interest in these matters, but 
still there ia much left, and I do not think that I am too sanguine in the 
expectation that, by its means, some additional light will be thrown 
on the ancient history and religions of India. 

I must now conclude j I do not despair of having my proposals 
to M. Quatrem^jre acceded to by the French Government, but should 
I be disappointed I venture to hope that at some future period, if the 
more serious labours of my profession allow of it, I may find time 
to edite at least the text of these fragments myself. Believe me, my 
dear sir, most sincerely yours, 

WiLHAM H. M 0 R 1 .BY. 

May ISih, 1839, 

15> Serle^streot, Lincoln's Inn, 

P.S. There is a portion of the Tdnkh Al Hind tm itl Sind con^ 
tained in a M S. presented to the Society by the late Colonel Francklim 
It is in the Arabic language, and. is accompanied by an interlinefur 
translation and occasional notes in Persian. It commences With td&e 
eleventh section of the History of Hind, and continues it to the end 
of the account of Shdkmiinj. From a note in Persian at the end of 
the MS., we learn that this translation uras made by Abd al Kddir of 
Div 1 , in Lakhnau, in the month of May, and the year of our Lord 
1823, by order of Colonel Francklin. This MS. is not, however, of 
any use in collating the text, as it was copied from the larger one 
above described 5 this is proved by the transcriber’s having left a 
blank at the place where the lacuna occurs in the large MS., and 
noticing in the margin that a leaf is here wanting in his original. 

When I catalogued this MS. I wrote to Colonel Francklin, in the 
expectation that he would be able to give me some information on the 
subject, but in his reply he said that he had '' forgotten all about it 
except having written to Abd al Kidir many years since on the sub- 
ject of his translation of Shdkmdnl**’ 
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PoSTCRIPT BY Mr. Mo RLE y. 

' WitVun the last few days, after the completion of the preceding 
pages, another portion of the second volume of the Jdmi alTawdrikh 
has, by an almost incredible chance, come to light; and what ren- 
ders the fact still more wonderful, this other portion, which was 
procured in India by the late Colonel Baillie, is a part of the iden- 
Heat %)olmne that forms the subject of my remarks. When 1 first 
heard of the circumstance I was sanguine in expectations that 
we should be able to perfect the second volume, or at least stipply 
the deficiency in that which I consider to be the most important 
part of it, viz., the History of Hind and Sind, but unfortunately this 
is not the case, our MS. containing, as we have seen, (with the ex- 
ception of the first few leaves of Muhammadan history,) portions of 
the second section of the first part of the second division of the 
second volume, whilst that of Colonel Baillie, as I believe, comprises 
the greater portion of the first section of the same part. The history 
of Muhammad in Colonel Baillie’s MS. may be, x)erhaps, perfected 
from that of the Society j but fifrther than this the two MSS. do not 
assist each other. Professor Forbes, who w’as fortunate enough to 
find this precious volume, has given an account of its contents, and 
the circumstances which led to its discovery, in a paper which 
follows. 

W. H. M. 

Sept, 2Gih, 1839, 


Brratcm. — I have carele«Hily a serious error to escape mo in iho 

preceding pages. The paasage given |i Koto at the foot of page 27, was hastily 
tianserlbed finm the Persian MS. « seotenee as it stands is incomplete ; and, 
sals ohvidii%'wlU not boar the meanil^ Imputed to it in the text. 





Letter of Pr<>fe8sor Forbe^ 

Read 2nd Nov,, 1839. 

Sir, 

Mr. W. Mort.ey has kindly presented to me a copy 
his interesting letter addressed to Major-General Briggs, respecting 
the portion of the Jdmi al Tawdrikh, now in the Society’s library* 
About the time when Mr. Morley’s communication was passing 
through the press, I accidentally fell in with a much larger portion 
of the Jnmi al Tawdrikh^ comprising one half the original volume, 
of which the Society’s fragment forms about one-fifth. The two frag- 
ments have been clearly proved (as you will perceive hereafter) to be 
parts of the same grand original : and it is curious enough that after 
many years, perhaps centuries, of separation, they should have at 
last met in a portion of the earth so remote from their native city. 

That portion of the Jdmi al Tawdrikh wliich forms the subject of 
the present hasty and imperfect communication, belonged to the late 
Colonel John Batllie, a distinguished n^pmber of the Asiatic Society. 
Shortly after the death of that eminent Orientalist, his house in town 
was let, and his books and manuscripts were temporarily removed to 
the house of a friend in Soho Square, previous to their being conveyed 
to the family c?state in Inverness-shire h They have remained however 
undisturbed in Soho Square ever since. A few weeks ago I happened 
to Viave a pupil who lived in the same house, and from his descrip- 
tion of some of the MSS. I felt and expressed my wishes to see thepi, 
in which request I was most readily indulged. 

The first, indeed I may say the only, work that caught my at- 
tention was a large Arabic manuscript of a historical nature, written 
in a beautiful and very old Naskhi hand, with many pictures very 
creditably executed, all things considered. On the back of this rare 
volume is written in a distinct Persian band Tkrikh i Tabari,” and 
as if this were not sufficient, there is a note written in Persian, on a 
blank page, folio 154, of which the following is a literal translation. 

The name of this book is The Tdrikh i Tabari, (the History or Chro- 
nicle of Tabari,) the author’s autograph. The whole number of leaves 
when complete, amounted to 303 j now however, some one has stolen 
and carried off one half of it, or about 150 leaves. It was written 
by the author's own hand,in the year of the Hegira 706 (a.d. 1306-7).” 

' Colonel BailUo's Books and Manuscripts are entaUed property. 
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information intended to be conveyed in this note, is, nnfor* 
tunately, rendered very saspicious^ by the date given in the con- 
clusion > as Tabari bad flourished some 450 lunar years earlier^ On 
examining the work itself, I found that the Muhammedan history 
came down to the last of the Khalifas of Bagdad *, hence it could not 
be the original Tabari. As D’Hcrbelot, however, has mentioned two 
writers who have continued the history of Tabari down to their own 
tlnqies, I thought this might possibly be one of them, and in order to 
verify the circumstance, 1 took the Persian version with me next day 
to compare them ; but after making the most liberal allowance for 
the freedom generally used by Oriental translators, 1 found that 
the two could never have been intended for the same work. Z 

Resolved, if possible, to arrive at some satisfactory conclusion 
respecting the MS., I requested a very intelligent native^ of India 
to accompany me to see it. The moment this gentleman looked at 
it, he told me that whether it was Tabari or not, he had seen the 
identical book some months back in a house w^here he visited. On 
further inquiry, I learned that the book to which he alluded, 
belonged to the Asiatic Society. Next day I examined the Society’s 
MS. and found, as I had concluded, that it forms part of the half 
that is missing in Colonel Baillic’s MS. In proof of this, I may 
mention that the ink and the handwriting are the same in both. 
The length and breadth and number of lines in each page are the 
same, and the paintings are in the same style in both. The work 
had beeti numbered originally by leaves or folia, as is usual in 
Oriental MS. j these numbers still remain on the second page of 
each leaf, and every leaf of the Society’s fragment is missing in 
Colonel Baillie’s work. There is no question then, that as S4di 
bath it, they are limbs of one another,” for assuredly th^y origin 
nally consisted of but one work. 

Colonel Baiilie’s MS. contains at present 1,51 folia or leaves, 
being as nearly as possible one half the original number, as stated in 
the Persian note. The last leaf is numbered 218, so that sixty-seven 
leaves are wanting to complete the work from the beginning to the 
last leaf now remaining. Of these, there are seven leaves in the 
Society’s fragment on the history of Muhammad. They are num* 
bered (in their order) 57, 58, 64, 66, 70, and 74, all of which 

are# of course, missing in Colon^ Baijlie’s MS. If these seven leaves 
were restored to their places in Colonel B.’s MS. and the remainder of 
the Society’s fragment fubjointd, they would altogether form a 
yotnme of 1^10 folia, thcare beij^ still a deflciency of ninety-three 
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leairei* Tliis goeti on the suppomtion tliat the originally 

consisted of 303 leaves, as stated in the Persian notew 

The contents of Colonel Baillie's MS. may* he convcaaleirtly 
classed tinder three distinct heads. 

1st. From the commencement to folio 41. 

This "portion of the work is perfect, with the exception of the 
first and second leaves; but the loss of these is greatly to be la* 
mented, as they may have contained a general account of the sidiole 
volume, and an outline of its contents. This part is occupied with 
the history of Persia and Arabia from the earliest times down to the 
birth of Muhammad. At the same time the author has inserted, 
apparently in chronological order, copious accounts of the patriarchs 
and prophets of the Old Testament; also, of Alexander the Great 
and his successors. 

2nd. From folio 41 to folio 154. 

This portion commences with the genealogy and birth of Mu* 
bammed. It then .gives a minute account of his life, and the history 
of bis successors down to the capture of Bagdad by Hdlakd Kh^n, 
A. H. 654 — A. D. 1256. This part of the work is strictly confined to 
the history of Muhammad and the Khalifas, the events of each year 
being detailed separately, with the date prefixed. In this division 
there are missing altogether forty-six leaves ; but by replacing the 
seven leaves already mentioned as contained in the Society’s MS., the 
lacuna will be reduced to thirty-nine, the greater part of which 
occurs between folios 70 and 107 inclusive, which treats of the his* 
tory of the early Khalifas. From folio 107 to 154 there is no hiatus. 

3rd. From folio 154 to 217. 

The third part treats of the history of Persia under the GhasnaVi, 
the Saljdki, and the Atabeg dynasties. Like the first, it is of a 
somewhat miscellaneous character: the history of Persia is its lead- 
ing feature. At the same time the author notices, in chronological 
order, such illustrious personages and remarkable events as came 
within his knowledge among other nations, particularly among the 
Christians. In this portion there are nineteen leaves missing, and 
these being towards the end, X cannot say how far the history 
extends-— probably to the author’s own times. 

Folios 217 and 218, (the last in the volume,) are occupied with 
the history of the kings of fCh'drizm. How much df the original 
volume this subject occupied ia uneertain. From 219 to 24§ inclu- 
sive, there is a breach which^ for the present, we cannot repair. At 
folio 249 the Society's M$« e^mmence^ the histqTry of Khata, and 
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piWiMe4i> uninterruptedly to folio 300, 4 ^ we could put faith ia aoin* 
of vhich more hereafter. 

% / Siipposlog then the two MS. were re-united, there would still be 


«f Uii9t the following deficiency FoL 
In Part 1 St, containing the preface, &c. - - • . 2 

In 2 nd, Muhammad and the early KhaUfas, • - 39 

In 3rd, the latter history of Persia, &c. - - 19 

Between fol. 219 and 248 inclusive, (subject uncertain) - 30 

Folia 301, 302, and 303, at the end « - - - 3 

Total ^ - 93 


I have reason to suspect, however, that the volume consisted 
originally of more than 303 leaves. In the Society’s MS. there is 
a lacuna of some leaves in the life of Shakinuni, while the numbers 
of the folia proceed without any interruption. This can be accounted 
for on the supposition that the folia were numbered some time after 
the work was written, but previous to its present dismemberment j 
and it will be perceived that the ink used in the numbers differs 
considerably from that of the text. The person who wrote the num- 
bers may have known as little about the nature and contents of the 
work as the writer of the Persian note, who called it The History 
of Tabari j and hence, I should think, arose the mistake. 

I have no means of ascertaining in what part of India Colonel 
Baillie procured his MS,, but I should say, most probably at 
Xiakhnau, where he was long resident. That the Society’s fragment 
came from that quarter, within the last fifteen or sixteen years, can 
be easily proved. There is a duplicate of the life of Shakmuni in 
the Society’s library, transcribed at Devi, a village or district of 
Lakhnau, in May, 1823'. That this was done from the Society’s 
original is all but certain, for the same hiatus occurs in the copy as 
in the onginal. The transcriber there mentions, in a note, that 
there is tMa leaf missing (in the original) j” but I am afraid, if we 
judge from circumstances, that ten leaves would have been nearer the 
mark. In the life of Shakmuni there are twenty-one sections, of 
which about ten are lost (from the seventh to the seventeenth)* 
Bach section, before and after the lost part occupies at an average a 
single leaf. I cannnt bdieve, t]|en, that the ten lost sections could 
have been comprised in one leaf,, particularly as what remains of the 
seventeenth section alone pccupi^ a leaf and half a page. It is not 
unhkely, then/ the^ may other lacunae which may have 
' Vide Mr. Kote, page 23* 
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cficaped th^ notice of the person who numbered the leaves— a point 
which can be ascertained only by a careful perusal of the work itself. 

Should this briet avCount be deemed worthy of insertion in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, (perhaps, in company with Mr. Mot- 
ley’s more ample communication,) it may prove the means of exciting 
our numerous Orientalists in India to make inquiries for the remain- 
ing fragments of this rare volume. 

There Is every reason to suppose that both the portions of the 
work now in London, came from Lakhnau ; and in that quarter it 
is probable the rest may yet be recovered. Mr. Morley has given 
an accurate fac-simile of a portion of folio 74, and I may add, that 
where no breaks occur, eac”* •lins thirty-five of such lines. 

Finally, such numbers as ^ i If* be missing, will, most 

probably, have remained on ^ fragments, which 

may thus be easily identified. 

Nearly two years ago I had the honour of requesting the attention 
of the Society to some rare Oriental works mentioned in a Persian 
catalogue of the library of Farzdda KuU, or some such name. In tlie 
historical department of that catalogue, one of the first books entered 
is, " The Chronicle of Tabari, the author’s autograph, in the Arabic 
language, with seventy pictures of Saints, his Eminence the Prophet, 
and sundry kings, very rare.” Now I strongly suspect that the 
work here described, is none other than Colonel Baillie’s MS. of the 
Jdmi al Tawdrikh, The number of pictures in Col. Baillie’s half, is 
really seventy, and among these is a portraiture of Muhammad. The 
writer of the catalogue received the work as he found It marked on 
the back, and in the Persian note, folio 154, without troubling his 
head about its contents. What renders this supposition still more 
probable is, that the Jdmi al Tawdrikh is not mentioned in the 
catalogue as one of Farzada Kuli’s books. Upon the whole then, 
there is good reason to infer that Colonel Baillie’s MS. some forty 
years back, was one of the many rare works described in the cata- 
logue of Farzdda Kuli’s library y and if that treasure be not ere now 
dispersed, I should suggest that search should be made for it in the 
kingdom of Cade. 

Before 1 conclude these hasty remarks, I cannot h«lp observing 
that the Jdmi al Tawdrikh does not seem so very scarce a book 
among eastern writers', as M. de Quatrbmere would lead us to sup4 

^ * It has been suggested to me, that the J&nd al Tawdrikh, allud^ to by Kirk- 

ibtid, rsfem only to the Tarikh i Oh&mdni, or flrtit vclmae, but ubt to the 
last threo, 1 must say, however, that I cannot perceive t?hy these writers should 
have so ihisapplied the tenn Collection of Hieioriee, to the history of a p^lculat 
natum, whksh^ had® separate title of its own. I may further montioii that, 
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pdse. It is inferred, for instance, that Mirkhond and Khondemir 
were either ignorant of its existence, or borrowed from it without 
acknowledgment. Now the fact is, that Mirkhond, in the preface 
to the Romt-al-saffa, mentions this very work as one of the sources 
to which he was indebted for his materials. Ilis words arc*, “ KhTija 
Rashid tabib, sdhib-i Jdnii, that is, Khaja Rasliid, the physician, 
author of the Jdmi,'' i.e. The Collection, or Universal History, Of 
Khojidemir, I do not happen to possess a copy, but at all events, 
there can be no reason to suppose that he was ignorant of the Jatni^ 
as he must have read the works of his immediate predecessor, 
Mirkhond. It would be endless as well as useless to mention other 
writers who allude to the Jdu ^ ' 'kh. In the introductiou to 

the fourth volume of the Khr , the author expresses his 

obligations to the Jami al T i' Kh’aja Rashid, the wazir. 

Even the very thieves who stole loe Society’s fragment out of the 
volume now in possession of Colonel Baillie’s successor, seemed 
to have very well known what they were about, for the fragment is 
marked, az Jdmi al Tawdrtkh,'' i.e. out of the Collection of Histories. 

In the Society’s MS., No. 14, already alluded to as being a dupli- 
cate of the old fragment of the life of Shakrauni, there is prefixerd 
(in Persian) an account of the author and his works, of which, as it 
is not long, a translation is here subjoined. It is well known that 
the Jdmi al Tawdrikh, compiled by Kh'hja Rashid ah din, contains a 
history of the whole world, both as regards the lives of the prophets, 
and the manners and conduct of the kings of every region. In the 
same work the writer hath also given a sketch of the history of 
India) for he had learned .something of the tenets of the sages of 
that country from (competent) people, and part (t»f his information) 
lie had from the book of Al>ul rihau Biruuj, who, having frequently 
travelled to India in the service of Sultan Mahmdd, the eon of Sa- 
baktagin, had held interconr.-?e with the sages of that country. After 
he had made thorough proficiency in the sciences of the Indian phi- 
losopbers, he translated, from the Indian language into the Arabic 
tongue, the book of Patankal, or Patanjal, which i.s a collection of 
all the sciences, and one of the most valuable works of the sages of 
Hind, (like the Kituh i 8h^a, by Shaikh al-rasi.) It contains an 
account of all their various sects, and the history of their ancient 

in a MS. in my poesesaioii, endiled M&ima al Ohar&ib, the J6mi al TaufMkh is 
quotsd on a xnattw of ohronoloigy which assuredly from the latter volumes, stating 
ibM, from the fUl of Adatd to tbo of Muhammad there had elapsed G102 
yearn, six months, and ten da^n !’* f 
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kkig^» iilio tbe life of Shnlcniiini^ wbo, «ccor4tog to their opmioi^t 
i|i(i>d tbo teetiinony of Kamaksbari al Bakhabl al Kashnairi^ i« 
gindling prophet of the people of Hind and KhatA. To this woiki 
he gare the name of Patunjuh a copy of which he carded away with 
him* 

'* Since the history and actions of Shakinun!« who was once the 
prophet of the people of Xndia^ have, through the lapse of time^ snnk 
into oblivion, I, the meanest of God’s servants, Abd .nl K4dir, resi- 
dent of Devi, of Lakhnau, have transcribed the following account of 
him from the Jdmi Tawdrikh, And, at the request of the high 
in dignity and rank. Major Herbert, I have made a translation ot it 
into easy Persian. In certain parts the original was defective and 
obliterated^ these defects, with their proposed corrections, I have 
marked on the margin. Deo soli sciential’ 

I have nothing further to add respecting this rare and ancient 
work, except to express my regret that it has not been deposited ill 
the Society’s library, whore it might be accessible to Oriental scholars. 
There may be other valuable MSS. in Colonel Baillie’s collection, 
which I have not had time to examine j and I shall only mention 
here, a very fine copy of the Mahdbhdrata, It is beautifully 
written on one roll of fine paper, laid on cotton or silk, and abounds 
with well-executed paintings, representing most of the complica^d 
events described in Hindu mythology. I believe it contains the 
whole work, as the writing is extremely small, though very distinct* 
The roll is about 220 feet long, and I should say from four to five 
inches wide within the margin, which is ornamented and illumined 
throughout. 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

D. Foabk»* 

8, AJfred-itrect, Bedford square, 

2m October, 1839. 


P.S. In the preceding letter I have alluded to a Persian MS. in 
the Society’s possession, entitle a Catalcfve of the Lih9*m^ tf 
isdda KulL This work is frequently quoted by my friend M. Garctu 
dc Tassy, In \ki% Histoire de la Z/ttleraiuritliiadeH* e$ Mindousts^i, Jaldy 
published } for which reason I beg leave to subjoin the following 
eatraet from ah aeoount of it, which was read at ou« of the mechngs 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society in 1838. . ■ 

The accompanying MS. is a catalogue of books in the Arabic^ 
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Persian, and Hindu languages, amounting, on a rough estimate, to 
upwards of 2000 volurnes. It is fairly written and well a)*ranged, 
the M orks being classed under the different subjects of Which they 
treat, as may be seen by referring to the second blank leaf at the 
beginning, where I have given an abstract of the contents. 

** Of the works here mentioned, many, I believe, are unknown, 
even by name, iu this country; but there is one in particular which 
merits attention, as it has been long given up for lost by the Orien- 
talists of Kurope. I allude to i\iQ oriamal Arabic text of the Chro^ 
nicies of Tabari^ which is here described (p. 10) as follows: — ‘The 
Chronicles of Tabari — the Author s Autography with seventy portraits 
of prophets, his Kminence the Apostle, and various princes, in thk 
Arabic Lancuack — RARE.’ 

“ Here then it is evident that the original of Tabari existed (in all 
probability) in India within the last for^y or fifty years. Unfortu- 
nately there is no date, nor name of person or place mentioned in 
the book, from which we could discover of who.se library it is the 
catalogue. The last w'ords are the writer’s name, Ddvar Bakhshy a 
piece of information of no great consequence. On the first blank 
leaf some one has \vritten, barbarously enough, in Roman charac- 
ters *, what I believe is intended for Persian, and apparently signifies 
* A Catalogue of the Library of Ferzada Kolc; but even this alfords 
us very little eynlightenment. I nm led, however, to infer from cir- 
cumstances— in the first place, that the book has been written 
within the last forty or fifty years,* this is evident from its mention- 
ing (p. 90) the Dhmtn of ^auda, a Hindustani poet, who died only a 
few years before tlie commencement of the present century. Se- 
condly, it is a catalogue of the library of some prince, as may indeed 
be ipferred from its extent, but still more from an expression that 
occurs iu page 95, viz., A list of the books remaining in the old 
chest belonging to his August and Sublime Highness.’ Thirdly and 
lastly, there is every reason to infer, that the prince alluded to was 
Indian, from the number of Hindi books mentioned in the catalogue, 
and in the list referring to the old chest aforesaid. 

I ** If the above inferences may^be relied on, we have reason to hope 
that the original and genuine text of Tabari, the Livy of Arabia, may 
yet be recovered. It would seem that an ancient manuscript of it 
did lat^y exist in India, and is. In all probability, there still. As to 
its being the autograph of the at|thor, I believe we are to take that 
expression ' cum grano salis’ as do the originals of Corregio and 
Rubens, so very plentiful apong picture dealers and amuteura. 

* It runs tlms , — Ferisht h^ootab Shanna Ferzada Kale, 
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But whether the MS, here alluded to, be, or be not, the author's 
own copy U a f|tiestlon of minor importance. The main object is 
to (H« ere it be too late, from that state of obscurity in which it 

at preset lies, and to that end J have been induced to lay this brief 
and imperfect notice pf^t before the members of the Asiatic Society. 
It is probable that some individual out of that learned body may be 
able to trace the history of the MS. catalogue here presented. The 
booksellers from whom I had it, could tell me nothing as to whence 
It 'Came, or whose it bad been. 

“ It would be tedious to notice many of the rare works mentioned 
in the catalogue j there are a few, however, which I cannot pass over. 
In page 1 1, we have ' The Mustafa K&ma, in the metre of the Shah- 
containing the history of Persia (or rather of Islamisni) from 
Muhammad to Tahmasp of the Sufi family, amounting to 104,000 
couplets, beautifully written, and ornamented with gold dust.* 
Such is the literal translation of the description given of this stu- 
pendous work, which is very nearly twice the size of the Sbahndma, 
and embraces a period of about a thousand years. 

** Further on, among the works on Philosophy, Logic, and Rhetoric, 
are mentioned several pieces translated from Aristotle, Plato, and 
other wise men of Greece, all of which are highly interesting. There 
is also a Persian translation of the Mak4m£lt of Hariri, which would 
be invaluable in explaining many passages of that learned, but, to us, 
.obscure writer.** 

To the above remarks, written nearly two years ago, I must now add 
my altered belief that the Tarihh i T&bari, mentioned in the catalogue^ 
is nothing else«g|khan Colonel Baillie's MS. of the Jdmi ul Tawdvikh, 
This 1 infer froin the identity of the description given of both, and, 
above all, from the number of pictures agreeing in both. The 
doubts which 1 might feel as to the genuineness of Tabad^s autograx>b^ 
do^viftot apply to the JTdM at Tawurikh, Tabari lived a thousand 
years ego 3 and Rashid al Din Antshed his history only as far back 
as a little more than half that pmod. That the Jdmi al Tawdrikh is 
really and truly what it purports, to be, viz, the author’s own copy, 
wiitl^: his o^n 1 have not the least reason to 

doubly Si#)|,bave se^ manuscripts of an older date in as good a state 
i^jj^^ery^lson. tl^ould any of your readers feel sceptical on this 
tbe^^ may easily satisfy themselves by carefully examining 
tli^ hand>i*%frtting and paper, am comparing the same with others 
of the corresponding era. 


D. F. 
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Art. III. — Vocahulary of the Matdiman Language^ compiled hg 
Lieut. W. Chrustophek, l.N. Communicated to the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society^ by 3 ojin Wilson, D.D. 

Note iiy Dr. Wilson. 

This vocabulary was compiled by Mr. Christopher during bis 
residence on the Maidive Islands. I have prefixed to it an extract 
from a communication referring to ib with which I was favoured at 
the time that; it was forwarded to me, and which w'ill suflicieiitly 
explain several circumstances connected with its pr€*paration. 

There can be little doubt entertained, after the insi»ection of the 
vocabulary, of the Indian or Cingalese origin of the great body of 
the inhabitants of the Maldives. It is a curious fact, first pointed 
out to me by two natives of Ilinzudn, that the alphabet now in use 
in the Maldives, is derived principally from the Arabic numerals. 

J. W. 


It is needless to speak of the difficulties of acquiring a language 
without any guide or assistance : all languages have presented much 
the same obstacles to the first students j I hope the knowledges I 
have acquired will be sufficient to ensure a correct beginning, and 
future progress, according to the old adage, will then be easy. 

The construction of the Maldivian is evidently akin to that of the 
languages of the East (India,) so that no possibility of a doubt 
remains (if speech is a just criterion) as to their derivation from some 
eastern people. 

The accompanying vocabulary contains the words which I have 
selected from notes, sentences, and translations, obtained through 
the medium of native Maldivians, and 1 think they may be fully 
relied on for accuracy. The orthography is the only questionable 
part, as few natives adopt the same mode of spelling words that are 
not in connmoii, every day, use. They possess no grammar of their 
language amongst them, at least my inquiries uniformly met with a 
n^ative, although many have d very correct idea of the advantage 
of a standard book to teach f^m> or that might be referred to in 
dilliculties. 

In rendering the sounds of ?the Maidive letters, I have followed 
the system generally styled |the classical, in distinction from 
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Gilchrist’s Anglo-Roman method, avoiding, whenever practicable, 
diacritical marks, being fully confident that no one will pronounce a 
native dialect without persevering endeavours to imitate native 
speakers. 

It is estimated that there are full twenty thousand persons on 
those islands at present, but their numbers are evidently diminishing 
rapidly, although very few, if any, of the people are known to reside 
permanently in a fuireign land. So averse are the island authorities 
to anything like emigration, that a laudable attempt to translate the 
New Testament, by means of a Hindustani MunsUt, failed at Bengal, 
the man who was engaged having been recalled by the Sultan of 
Mkli, before the Gospel of Matthew was gone through. I have seen 
and conversed with the Maldivian above referred to (he is now venera- 
bly gray), and he spoke of his engagement under the Rev. Mr. Brown, 
with readiness and evident self-gratulation. This translation (so far 
as it goes) is, I believe, in the hands of the Serainpore Missionaries. 

The Alphabet consists of eighteen letters, consonants, the vowels 
being expressed by-signs, placed over or under the letters, as here- 
after to be mentioned. The language is written from the right band 
to the left^ None of the letters are joined in writing, bnt it is 
customary to intermix sentences, salutations, &c,, in the Arabic 
character, which might, at first, mislead a person* 

' In tho rermirks upon an incomplete alphabet, given in the Journal of tlie 
Aniatic Society of Bengal, Vol. V. p. 794, it ia incorrectly elated that the Maldives 
write from left to right. The Royal Asiatic Society’s Library 'possesses some 
M'aldive MSS. in all of which the characters are written, as mentioned in tlie text, 
from right to left, — E». 
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CHMSTOPHEa’s VOCABULARY OF 
MALDIVE ALPHABET. 


A nru'iii 
l'oitn< 


Modoj'n 

1‘iuin. 

} 

y 


Name. 

Value. 

HEMAHKti. 

liavlem-.. 

h 

The ordinary aspirate. 

rhavioiii.. 

rh 

Like Jih in Jlhine. With the sokun it 

takes the sound of the following conso- 
nant. When iinab it is Bilont. Its 
ancient sound was sliri. 

iiavieni... 

\\ 

As in English. When final, sometimes 
like 7iff, 

j ravit'Hi . . . 

r 

As in Engli-sh. 

: baviciii.. 

I 

b ! As ill Ku^^lisli, All vowels except a, coming 

1 before take tlic Bound of nu (?) 

/avicni . . . 

' 

1 

1 j L witli the tongue reverting to the palate. 

kavioni .. 

k 

Asia Knglisli, 

avioiii.... 

a i 

1 

Takes the sound of the vowed joined to it. 
With the sokun it is sounded like p. 

wAvieiii .. 

i 

W ■ 

i 

Like the English io or v. 

inavieni .. 

jn j As in English, 

favieni ... 


Like the English /; but sometimes inter- 
changed with the aspirate A, 

davieni... 

ci 

The dental d, aa in dew. 

tavieiii ... 

t 

The dental f, Tlio sokun gives this letter 
the short sound of 1, 

J^tllU 

1 

As in EngUsli ; sometimes it is liq[uid, as 
in million. 

gAvieni... 

E 

As in ffiiard. It is always hard. 

navieni... 

n 

As in English. Sometimes it is liquid, as 
in mtaton. 

aaviem.,. 


As in Engliidi ; never tike sr. 


' 

With the tongue reverted to the |>atate ; 
like the Sanskrit cerebral (/. 



MAMDITUAF a-lETTriEmo 


✓ #■ 


;r; »>»>'? f-' r/9^ Zp 

h;^kd‘^r/ '^‘■V! y^' 

;^l 


/ 

9h^i) z^ h'p r <r^^'* 


•jf^f! ^y ^ *!r?l 

^»>^' -r<T 

f ?rr? 

^7^^ *4^ij \y y'ti^ ^»fA/'>‘>/r' 

;. a! '>'-, 
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In addition to the former, some few letters have been adopted from 
oUiet alphabets, classed as follows: — 


PERSIAN. 


ARABIC. 




ch, in church. 


X 

VAXo “ 

Jfl? 


p, in prop. 


ty reverting the tongue on 
the palate, like the Sans- 
krit cerebral /. 




2 , as in zone, 
y, as in^year. 
J, as in joy. 



gh, a guttural 


a sound between the den- 
tals t and </* 


Some of the above are not in ordinary use, while others are con- 
tinually occurring. 

The vowel-maiiks are as follows, and require particular attention, as 
they usually govern the pronunciation of the words; they arc called 
fill, by the natives: — 

a (') is called aba fili ; it is placed over the consonant, and is sounded like ii 
in mud. 


a is called fili, la placed over the consonant, and is sounded as a in 
father, 

e ( ) called ebe fili, is placed over the consonant, and sounded like e in mm. 
e (*' ) called eb^ fili, placed over the consonant, is sounded as in there, 
i called ibi fili, is placed under the consonant, and pronounced as in pin^ 

1 ( / /) called £b{ fili, is pla«:ed under the consonant, and is pronounced as ee in »een, 

o C*) called oho fili, is placed over a consonant, and sounded as in dote, never 
like 0 in hot. 

^ (^) called db<5 fili, has the same sound lengthened. 

u (’} called ubu fili, is placed over the loiter, and pronounced like 00 In foot 
never like i» in mud, 

H ( *) called fibd fill, is placed over the letter, and is sounded as in lute. 


A final consonant foUowiug a long vowel is scarcely heard, merely adding its 
softening infiuence to the preening vowel. There are only six consonants that can 
take the sokun over them, and consequently these only can terminate a syllable ; 
they are a, n, n, rh, s, and t, and in this case, with the exception of s, their sounds 
receive some modification : a bec<Mne8 ^ ; n and n sometimes take the sound of ; 
t is sounded like a vety cdiort I; and rh merely takes the sound of the following 
consonant, giving ayi emphasis to the syllable it terminates ; but when rh terminates 
the word, it Is sitent, and appears wholly unnecessary, except for the divisioii it 
causes, hut the natives cannf^ understand writing wittout it. 

The andent chmoter Is called erdis, and the modem gabiiU 
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c?]qte«ropHER*s op 

In the Ibllowlng vocabulary, the words are transcribed from the 
original characters into the corresponding Roman letters given in 
the alphabet. The dual a when it takes the sound of g, is represented 
by an italic gf } the final t, which takes the sound of a very short i> 
is written t. The final rh which is silent, is represented by an 
apostrophe, as in the word muli, alU in the original characters mulirh. 
When the rh takes the sound of the following letter, the two letters 
are separated by a stroke placed at the foot, ns in the word 
mathaf^fakiyaingf to abuse, in the original maiharhfakiyang. Where 
the rh takes another sound, the original characters are transcribed 
in brackets, as under the word Brass. 


VOCABULARY OF MALDIVIAN WORDS, 
alphabeticai.lt abbahoed. 


Abject 

- 

- 

/oifii. 

Above - 

- 

- 

lYiacha^* 

A Ijscess 

- 

- 

mo/6hi. 

To Abuse 


.. 

matbaf/aktyang. 

Accoiiiit 

- 

- 

o/ung. 

Ache 


. 

rihe 

Acidity 

- 

- 

hui. 

To Add, reckon up 

- 

- 

eg^kurang ferhkurang]* 

Adze 

- 

• 

oda. 

Aft 

- 

- 

furagas. 

Afterwards - 

- 

- 

fahung. 

Again 


• 

acfi. 

Age 

- 

- 

umuru. 

Aged ^ » 

i ^ 


muskufiwe^ 

Air 

- 

- 

w5e. 

All 

0 . 

• 

hurih^f. 

All, cpinpietpy without ^yi^on 

- 

mu!i\ 

Almond 



gohn, midili. 

Aloud, or strongly 

• '.fs 

- 

haruko. 

Also, likewise even 

■ ^ ^ 

• 

wcs. 

Always 

■- 1 

«* 

tfibadu, hauhindui 0f 

Amber - « • 

m . 

K 

gonw, 



THK uuismuv mxm*^ 


Ambergris •» 


- 


goma* 

Amulet 

- 


- 

fandita, tawidu# 

Amusement 


- 


samdsa. 

Anchor 

- 


• 

nagili. 

Ancient 


- 


ev^la. 

Ancle 

- 


- 

kurfahu/u. 

Angel 


. 


malakatu, or malaikatil. 

Anger - 

- 


- 

difa. 

To Angle - • 


- 


cruwang. 

Answer 

- 


- 

ruwabu. 

Ant 


- 


hini. 

Antelope, or animal of the stag species 

- 

fu/a. 

Antimony 

- 


- 

galadu. 

Anvil 


- 


kirunu. 

To Apply, an auxiliary verb 



- 

lannang, or lang. 

Ann 


- 


af. 

— right 

• 


- 

kandi. 

left . ^ 


- 


wat. 

Arm’s-length 

- 


• 

nya^. 

Arrack, or spirit generally 


• 


bagurd. 

Arsenic 

- 


• 

kokac^. 

To Ascend 


- 


arang. 

To Ask 



- 

aha’. 

To Assemble - 


- 


reskurang. 

Astrology 



- 

nakaiterekang. 

Attendant on the Sultan or 

great 

men 

9 


police, &c. 



- 

kurfibe. 

Awl 


- 


torufdkarhi. 

Awning 



- 

satari. 

Axe - • 


- 


furd. 

Babe 



. 

/adaring, /akudi. 

Back - • 


- 


buri. 

Bad 



. 

nubd. 

Bag • » 


- 


goni. 

Bag of cloth, See* 



• 

kotalu. 

Bait 


- 


c^mas. 

Bale 



- 

gatari. 

Ball, of thread, Ac. •• 


• 


tdri« 

Barber 

« 



bobdl^lamlhung. 

Bare, empty or finished - 


- 


hus. 


Batk> or shell of and also of 


torhi 
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Bastard 

• * 



na halalu* 

Bat, or flying* fox 

• 

. 


waha. 

To Bathe 

- 


- 

fengwarang- 

Battle 

- 

• 


ang-gar 6 ma. 

Bayonet, fork, &c. 

- 


- 

tila. 

Beach 

- 

• 


atiri. 

Beacon, or lighthouse 

- 



hurig-gula. 

Beak 

- 

- 


tung. 

Beam, log, post 

- 


- 

wakaru. 

Bean, the plant 

- 

- 


himeri. 

»-'■ ' or general name for seeds 


- 

(ig. 

Beard 

.. 

- 


tubu/i. 

To Beat 

- 


- 

ta/ang. 

Beauty 

- 

- 


wat^taru. 

Bed 

- 


- 

tangmati. 

Bee 

- 



mahuru- 

honey 

- 


- 

koUing duru. 

Beetle 

- 

- 



Before, previous 
in advance, in front 



iha;Ef* 

kuriinati. 

Beggar 



- 

saMng do mihung. 

Behind, or aftorpart 

- 

- 


furagas. 

Bell 

- 


- 

ragawt/u. 

Bellows 

- 

- 


giruba- 

Betel, or -Areca nut 

• 


- 

fnwa^. 

Bird 

- 

- 


duni. 

The young Bird 

- 


- 

/ad uni. 

To Bite - 

• 

- 


dalgannang. 

Bitter 

- 


- 

hiti. 

Black, met, sullen, revengeful 

- 


ka/u. 

Blacksmith, or iron-sti*iker 


- 

dagae/uta/dmthung 

Blade, or leaf 

- 

- 


gahufat. 

T 9 Blast, tear open 

- 


- 

fa/ang. 

Blaze, live embers 

- 

- 


hu/u* 

Blind, dark 


- 


audiri [arhdiri]]* 

Block, of a pulley - 

- 


- 

kaf^fi. 

Blood 

> 



16 . 

To Blow 

used of hair as 

w^ll as of flowers 

“ 

fumeng. 

fe/ang. 

Blue 

I. ■ 


- 

nu. 

Blunt, or coarse 

- 


fala. 

Boat, ship’s 



- 

barukas. 

■ - small, 

' 

5 ^ 

- 


ddnh 







- 

oda. 


• 


datum 1^. 

voyaging . • . ♦■ 


- 

fttrai;?! o^i. 

Body 

• 


Ral, 

B<>lt • • • 


• 

kabilu. 

Bone * • 

• 


k^rlii. 

Bonito^ or goomulmuteh 


- 

kan^nelimas. 

Book 



fob 

Boom, for closing a passage - 


- 

taAiwakoru* 

Bottle, the ball or cocoon of a caterpillar. 


&c. 


• 

fatu 

Bottom, lowef part 

- 


fd. 

Bow ♦ - . 


- 

wodf^ciuni# 

Bowels 

- 


batfu. 

Bowl, for pounding rice 


- 

wang. 

Box 



forhi. 

Boy . • • 


- 

futu. 

Brain - 



sikudi* 

Brass • 


- 

rangwanld [rangwarhld] 

Bread, biscuit 

- 


rorlii. 

Bread fruit 



babu-keu. 

Breast 

- 


uramaii. 

Breath, also applied to the soul and life 

1 

furana. 

of animals * 

- 

s 

newd. 

Breeches 



rang-gawa/u. 

Bright, splendour, comeliness 

• 


riiti. 

To Bring 


- 

gennang. 

Brinjall 

- 


bdrhi. 

Broad 


• 

fo/du. 

Broom 

• 


llurhifati. 

Brother, or male relation 





equal 

in 


age 


• 

bebe. 


male re- 


lation. Is called 



koku. 

Brush • 

- 


jahaeiii. 

Buffalo 


• 

mtguna. 

Bug 

- 


tang-makunu« 

Build, with stone and brickf aa a 

wall 

• 

lang. 

Bull, male of the species 

- 


firibea^-gerL 

Bureau ^ • 


- 

allmdrs. 

To Bum - - 

• 


ongdang. 

To Bury - 


m 

wc^ulang. 

TO*.. TJ, 

• 


■ » 



M c«a*i!toi4iBa’s 


Coral, white - 
— black 

m 

- 


hiri* 

indari (^irhdan]|. 

Cork 

Corpse - 


• 


tiguri. 

kaburu* 

Cotton 

Couch, bedstead, seat 


- 


kata. 

eflTu. 

Cotig^h 

To Count 


• 


kessang. 

gunang. 

Country 

Cow 

m 

• 


rajo. 

gcri. 

Cowrie, small paper one - 


- 


kufi boli. 
katihi boli. 
kakiini. 
baruweli. 
redu. 

ilurlii, or bu/itubi. 

Crab, sea 
— -*-■ land 

Crack, or crevice 

Crane 

•* 

- 

- 

Crayfish 

Crease, weapon 


*• 


hibi. 

kanjaru. 

To Create, make 

Criers, that call to prayers 

I- 

*• 

. 

liadang, or Iiadawdng. 
miidinui. 

Crime, siii 

Crooked 


• 

. 

fafu. 

gudu, or baAi, 

Crow 

To Cry 

m 

• 


ka/u. 

rong, or ronang. 

Cubit 

Cuckoo 


• 


murhe. 

koweli. 

Cummin 

Cup 


• 

. 

diri. 

tari. 

Curry 

To Cut, or cleave 

- 


- 

nba. 

kandang, or kanr^dng. 

Danger, shoal, &c. 




marisa. 

I>ark 

Date 

m 

• 


andiri [arhdiri]. 
kaduru. 

Daughter 

Datv 


“ 


smgheng daring, 
duas. 

Dek 


- 


biru. 

Deal* 

- 


• 

tadu. 

Dedc 




ta^/u. 

peolination 




voMvi^ 

Deep • • 


- 


fvaxg^. 

Deer, antelope 

f* 


- 

fula. 

Delay - 


- 


las* 



mn mmsttmu 


Devil - • 

Dew . . * 

Dholl - • • « 

Dial 
To Die 

To Dig • 

Dirt - * m * 

Di$<*ase of the eye ^ ^ ^ ♦ 

X>iiigriuce • * *, ^ 

Dish m ^ f 

Distance ^ ^ 

Distinct, various j# a M ^ 

Distinctions in dfOsii,^ 

mnkf or from the ^ * 

Dive • * ^ V 

Dnidc ^ ^ • 

To Do or make, ^ verb m 

forming the notlNt voice - 

D04 

Donkey • • 

Door • -I • 

Dragon-fly • • 

the large y4^ow^ spedwif • 

Draught^ or chess bom -* 

Dream . * - 

To Drink 

Drum • . • 

Drunkard ^ w, ^ 

To Dry . • • 

Duck y * 

Dumb m ^ m 

DungemNfMH ^ T * 

To Dust ♦ % sv 

Dysentery * ^ ^ ^ m, 




iea3dgflng« 

eaaruwo4dngj or ladddOg. 
^waoK- 


'Icftsng.gu. 


7}P<'Pi f 


n * 

> kuning, 

IpMA 

« iMikIttitfihvng* 
Mkaug. 

> Mdtmt. 
taminu. 

. ka«ki. 
ffllmg. 

- iMtnwog'gd. 


% • 

Earthy ihegroiqitd iV^ Af 

-would • , ■* 

Itee * * 

T»lS^%«iwtR>o»eAi '' ^ 

w i»»iwy bif^b^t Imguagfi 

fumin thehigtiAHtiaode of lAybg 
a fonoa eats « • • 




inh 

kj%. 

Iceag iMlknibg. 


lark^ko/uw aaug. 
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Beige, point «> 


* 



iunu. 

Eel 

* 




wene. 

Egg - 





bis. 

Eigbt-sided or edged 





angdara, angari* 

Elder, or coun»e11or 





muftkol)^. 

Elephant 

Sh 


m 


m^tang, or e^g. 

To Empty - 


* 



liuskurang. 

Empty, bare • 

0 


m 


has. 

Enemy 


- 



aduugweke, addwatu, hasad4, 

Enter 

- 


m 


waii^oang* 

To Erect, build, set up 




* 

a/ang. 

Evening 

- 




hawirii. 

Every - 


- 



hurhilia, or em^me 

Evil spirit 

- 


- 



Exact, proper 


- 


m 

buru. 

To Excavate, cut out 





ukurang. 

Exceedingly 


- 



sing.ga. 

To become Extinct, to end 




niwang. 

To Extinguish, to put out 

- 


0 

niwdilang. 

Eye 

- 




16. 

Eyebrow 


- 


m 

buma. 

Eyelash 

- 




esfi'ya. 

Eyelid 


- 


0 

161ubo^i. 

Face 

• 


m 


munu. 

Faint or weak 


- 



ba/i, ^las. 

Fair, whitish 

- 




dong. 

To Fall 


- 



we^/ang. 

Falsehood 

- 


0 


dogtl. 

Famous 


- 


• 

dadurati. 

Fan, for cleaning grain 

- 


m 


baifoli. 

Far 




- 

dimi. 

Fast 

• 




awahag*. 

To Fasten 


•• 


- 

angs^nge 

Fate 

- 




naslbu. 

Father - 




* 

baf/a. 

Fault 

- 


• 


tnkuslru. 

To Fear 


■ 



bIrung. 

To Fell 

- 

1 

- 


wi^;^&ddng. * 

Fever 




- 

^ng- 

Few 





Ukadc 

Fibre of cocoa-nut, or o^er hiAka 


* 

bo^^rtie 

Field 

• 

■>, 

< 

- 


ds4u« 





Fife, and other wind IttAtmnrents 


funndnu, or 

Fight, battle - ^ 

Fine, applied in speaking of poS^der, 

, cloth. 

ang*gur^a* 

- - * 

• 

hima. 

speaking of the vr^ih^tf drO. 

« 

xno^uu 

Fingerf or to© 

- 

igiii. 

great, or thnaife^ end great toe 

bo£?uwd igili# 

second, or toe 

* 

sahddu igUi. 

middle, or toe - 


medii %lii. 

third, or too « ^ 

• 

fula^ 

— fourth, or little, and toe 

•r 


Fire - •* 

* 

'aii&ng* 

Fire-wood • 

- 


Fish 

Fisherman 

* 

mdH n^eringo 

Fish spear 

• 

kingifli. 

Flag - - 

- 

didd. 

Flask, for powder or liquot 


kttburu. 

h'^lesh irx general •• - 


mas. 

h'loor - Of 


ma/u. 

Flour » • • 

- 

m. 

Flower • ^ 

- 

naau. 

1’ ly, s. 


mehh 

To Fly - -* 

- 

nduhengo 

Inlying fish • 

- 

falang-gi. 

Food - - 

« 

kdta keti, kot^tti* 

Foolish, ailly 


liioiya. 

Foot - - 

* 

■ ' 

Forehead 

- 

nl 

Foreign - 

df 

fnrac/i. 

Foreigner, stranger «* 


fnradi xniha. 

Forepart of a ship, &c* .»« 

*1 

dihuri. 

Former, prior :f : -«-■ 



Fornication • 

f, - 

snil^ 

Fort, castle ^ • 

• 

humm. 

Fowl, in general ■ ^ 

-■ 

kujm/iu 

Fresh •'C''*-* 

* 


Friend ^ 

Sr" 


Tohe p%htenedf - 

- 

gan^nimg. 

Frcf , > ■' 


Mnf. 

Fmk; lto%, • 

- 

|p9n%^* 

Qame''' • 
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Garlick 

Gate, wicket 

Ghee 

Ginger 

To Give 

Gladness 

Glass 

Goat 

Gold 


— — leaf - . - 

thread - - - 

Goldsmith, or jeweller ; literally, a handi- 
craftsman 

Good, well, enough, (betokening assent, 
ftcquiesccnce) 

addressing middle class 

— - addressing highest class 
Goose, in the general 
Grain, or particle 
— — — wheat- &c. 

Grammar - - - 

Grass - - . 

GraTe, pit ~ . 

Green, moss , • • 

Grey . - 

To Grind - - - 

Ground, or bottom of the sea, or of a vessel 

■ hardened for building on, floor, 

foundation • - 

To Grow ... 

Gudgeon, of rudder 
Gum, milk. See, 

Gitnwail - - 

Gunlock - - - 


lonumedu* 

f\i/awi. 

git£>u. 

ing-guni# 

den^nang, 

huf^. 

bakari, 

rang. 

waragu. 

kassabu. 

aikang kuramthun 


hcu. 

lab^ba- 

ades. 

radaas. 

fung. 

godang. 

kukuHastam. 

wina. 

wa/u. 

fehi. 

a/i or nuru. 
fung- dang, 
watu. 

telung. 

binnang. 

kiru* 

kasmati. 

Bakumang. 


Hair 

on the crown of the head, left long 
aa Mahomedans weawr, topfjknot 
Hairbmth • - r 

Half; apart of the whole - | 

Hammer - - - 

Hand - -I 


isiari. 

naefuru. 
ahu i&tari. 
bae. 
murl. 
altila. 



THi; UAimnh^ 


Handcu^s, chains 

HoHidkerchief 

Handl« 

To Hatig> or suspend 

Hat m ^ m 

Head 

Health 

Heap, quantity thrown together 

To Hear, to mind 

Heart, or principles of action 

To Heave 

Heaven 

Heaw 

Hedge 

H»‘ll 

Heu . • « 

Here 

High 

Hinge, joint of limb 

Honey • -• 

Honour 

Hookah 

I'loop, of a cask 
Hon son 

Horn - » 

JFIorae 

Hot • 

Hour 

House 

How . 

How many 

Hungry 

Husband 

Husbandman 

If . 

Image 
In * 

Incense 
Indian earn 
Iniiefttance ^ 

Ink ^ 


. hilihild* 

• rumdlu. 

- md. 

- eluwdngi 

. tdkihd. 

bo. 

- gada« wdge, warm 
assath 

- iw6ng. 
hing. 

- ukdng. 

• sUwari^e. 

- bdru, or bura. 

hunnabu. 

« naraka. 

• knku/u. 

• mita. 

• us. 

• hulo. 

• mdmui. 

• aburu. 

• gndsigndA* 

. badu. 

- udaris. 

- tung. 

« as. 

• hCinu. 

• sahde^tu 

g6. 

• kiye. 

- kitang. 

« ba(fuha. 

• tirimiha. 

- daduweri. 

- bale, 
bur^ti. 

- etore. 
kumungeanu 

*• auati. 

• aminglat 

« atigibi^» or de!i« 




Itikstand 




dawddu deH. . 

To Inoculate 


- 

- 

torufdngd6nang [tofiilkrhdl* 





nang]. 

Iron 


- 

- 

daga^fu. 

Iron hoop, sheet iron 

«r 

- 


dagae^u dafal. 

Island, port, country- 


• 

- 

ra^. 

itch 

tt 

• 


kas. 

Ivory 


• 

- 

ed^da/u. 

Jackal 


• 

• 

hiyafii. 

Jaggery, palm syrup, extracted from toddy, 


the thin sort 

* 

- 


diya hakuru. 

the thick fine white kind 


karu hakuru. 

Jasmine 


.1. 


huw'adu. 

Jaw - - 


• 

« 

daido^i. 

Joint, or hinge 

- 

- 


biilo. 

Judgment 


- 


kopa. 

Juice, or sap 

• 

- 


diya. 

To Jump 


- 

m 

fumang. 

To cause to Jump 


- 


fumhildng. 

Jungle - 


- 

m 

wa/i. 

Keel 


• 


faihang. 

To Keep, hold, contain, 

to put away, 

&c. 

b^waiig. 

Key 

- 

• 


t;i/uda«?i. 

Kind, sort, genus 


• 


zai. 

Kiss 

- 

- 


vrasgaunang. 

Knee 


- 


kaku. 

Knife, .the ornamented kind 

- 


fiyohi* 

— — small sort 


- 

m 

kurafal. 

— for fish 

' 

- 


wa/i. 

Knob, or button 


- 


gobu. 

To Know 

m 

- 


darinang. 

Koran 


- 


guruwang. 

X#adder 




haruga</u^ or ^^ni. 

Lamp 


- 


wo^. 

Ldnd - 

' i 

• 


kara. 


4 

- 


bt^s. 

Lahtehl 

1 • 

- 

m 

fand2u» 

Large 

f' 

- 


bod^. 

l4»t 

1 

- 

* 




• 


funi. 



tidl 


Latitude 

- • aru^u. 

To Laiigh * 

• - heng. 

To Launch 

• bailiing. 

Lazy • 

- - kanne^. 

Lead • • 

- mudutu. 

Leaf 

» • fat. 

*— — eaten with betel 

- • bile. 

Leak 

« - diya. 

Learn, or acquire 

- • daskurang^ or aiig-geddng. 


Leathern strap, used in public punishments dur^ra* 


Leg 



- 

fd. 

l^egitimate - •* 


- 


nufanna. 

Leisure 



- 

awadi. 

Less, smooth • 


* 


madii. 

Letter 

• 


- 

nkuru. 

Lever, in mechanics « 




mata. 

Lid, top, cover 

- 


- 

mati. 

Lie, falsehood * 




dogu. 

To Lie, to repeat falsely 

- 


- 

dogu bunriang. 

Life - 




furana. 

To Lift, or bear - 

- 


• 

oruwing- 

Liit, or raise - 




nagang» 

I^ight, clear, day^dawn 



- 

ali. 

— — fragile . - 




lui. • 

Lightning • 

- 


- 

widanL 

Like, kind, or sort • 




kabala. 

Linie, chunam 

- 


- 

huni. 

Lino, small twist * 


m 


nanu- 

Line for writing by, Ike- 

• 


- 

r<pg-gu. 

Lip 


m 


tunj^ui. 

little 




kudfa. 

Lizard - • 



* 

hona. 

Lobe (of • 




tifuiTti. 

Lobster, prawn 

•** . 



ndi« 

Ldii!iM • 


- 


unagafi?u« 

Long - - 

a 


- 

digu* 

Long drawers, or trowsari 

? 

- 


haruwaAi* 

Longitude 

;* 


- 

tdAi. 

To Lose - '■* 


- 


gel^langt or luheng- 

. Lot, or portion - 



- 

b^e. ^ 





baruko. 

Loosed - • 









I^bb 



‘ cQiu;st«Hi>asii^s vocABm-AR-y as 


Lower 

• 

- 

tiri. 

To'' Lower ■ ’ - 


m 

dukurang. 

To Luff 

- 

m 

nagang. 

Madrepore 


- ■' 

mudu. 

Maggot 

- 

- 

fani* 

Mahoinedan 


- 

isil^mu. 

MahomedaiiisTn 

- 

- 

isiUtng-din. 

To Make or do, an auxlliarj' verb 


hadang. 

Maker, contriver 


- 

hcdimiha* 

Man, homo 

- 

« 

itiihung. 

-- vir • 


- 

firihenxmg. 

Marriage 

• 

- 

k^weni. 

To Marry 


- 

irmang. 

Mast 

- 

- 

kubii. 

Master, or teacher 


• 

vruata</u. 

Mat 

- 

- 

kunu. 

Mate, or lieutenant 


• 

niyameng. 

Mattrass • 

• 

- 

Sudani, or ntdaul* 

Meal 


• 

bate* 

To Measure 

- 

- 

minang* 

Measure of two seers 


- 


Medical man 


- 

beskurd mihung* 

Melon • • 


* 

kard. 

To Melt, mix, dissolve 


- 

wiruwdng* 

IMiik 


- 

kim. 

Mill 

• 

■ - 

hilaur/l. 

— — — upper atone 


* 

matigar/u* 

i nether stone 

- 

• 

a<liga</u. 

To Mingle, or mix 




Mint 

- 

* 

kuliU»/i« 

Minute - - ’ 


- 

na^ng-ga* 

Mirror, or looking glass f 

- 

* 

munubald ka^i^na^* 

Moat, or ditch 


• 

kanzu. 

Model - ' 

- 

• 

madirl. 

Monkey - - ' 


- 

rdma. 

Month, calendar - | 

- 

* 

rabi* 

I... .. '■> — ^ hmar ■* | 


- 

ba€]?uma3* 

Moon • • • 

More and many - ^ 

- 

• 

hae^u* 



gine. 

Morning - 

- 

- 

hendung [[herhdaitg^ 

Mortar, or bowl for poiindi|i 
Mosque • * 1 

j rice. 

&c« 

wa^* 


- 

miski. 





Mosque yard 


* 

• 

miskidri, or 

Mother 

• 

- 


tao£». 

Mould, eivrthy sand 


• 

• 

welu 

Mouud, raised over a grave, 

or the suiface 


under which a body is deposited 


mahdna. 

Mountain 



• 

fambada. 

Mouth 

- 



aga. 

Mud 




kilau. 

]VIuller 

« 

. 


d^e. 

'Fu Multiply 




gimakurang. 

Muscle^ sinew, arterv, vein 

• 


naru. 

Music 




Iowa. 

^fusk 

«s 

• 


zahMiu 

Mu^k rat 




hi)uu/{. 

^lusUet • 

m 

• 


Ikdetiwu'. 

Musquito 




madiri. 

J^lu^iachios 


• 


matimas. 

Nail, bolt, peg 




niohoru. 

Nail of hngen* 


- 


niafati. 

Name 




nania. 

Narrow 


- 


hani. 

Nautilus, the shell 




ndeboli. 

Navel - 


• 


fii/u. 

Near 


m 


gai. 

Neck 


- 


kadurd. 

Needle 




tinos. 

Net 


- 


dae. 

Net weights ^ 




bari. 

New • 


• 


ai3. 

News, iuteUigeuee 




wdhaka. 

Night 

- 

- 


ro. 

No, the expressUm of dissi 

ut 


nd. 

Noble, or great mau 

- 

- 


boctog« 

Noon * 




menduru* 

Nose 

'r 

- 


n^fal. 

Notice, for prayer 

< 



bang-gi. 

Nut, or seed in general 


- 


%*• 

Nutmeg 


m 


takdwa^. 

Oakum 

« 

* 



Oar - 





Oath 


• 





mminmwa^n ymamvuxx of 


Omu[i> m « 

To OlSend, injure 
Offensive, dirtiness 
Oil 
Old 

— worn, spoiled 
On, or upon 
Onion 
To Open 

or loosen 

Opium — 

Orange* • 

Ostrich 

Other • 

Out 

Oyster 


Pain 

Painter, or draughtsman 
Palace - 

Palm syrup • • 

Papau, a fiuit 
Paper • ♦ 

Paralytic, palsied 
Parcel • • 

Part, of anything 
Parts (male) - • 

(female) • • 

Passion, or anger * 
Passionate *** ^ 

Pattens -* * t 

Pay, or emolnment | 

Peacock ^ ^ 

— — — .’g tail ^ I 

Pearl - ' #*i- 

Peg - 

pen . a| 

Pencil; literally^ |m 

Pknwant • * ♦ ^ 

Pepper, or dbiUies ^ 

Perspii^dix ^ 

Pe»4p ' 


ka«fu. 

uredeng* 

« kuni. 
t 6 u» 

« muskuA# 
ban, flkur^. 

• mach^chag. 

£y£. 

• hoiuwang, or fu/uwang. 
moha^. 

• afehung. 
nareng^gu. 

• ginik^micluni. 
eheng. 

• bera. 
ita. 

• rihe, tadu, acfoi. 
kurahd nilhung, 

• gailuwara. 
hakttru# 

« fblb. 

karodas. 

- fiisi. 
b6kus£* 
burf. 

80, firihengbari. 

• ismati. 
ru^i, dlla* « 

. rum. 

marawa/i* 

« barustlu. 

tkimeri, samara* 

• i^ng-dufal* 

■mu'i, 

« iU. 1 ^ 
ga/ang* 

» tmmmyaAnig* 

aiioajNOI, 

• mims* 

M. 

tliMurm. 



VK8 IMUOVIAIt MUmAm 


m 


Pig 

Pillow 


Pimple • • - 

Pintle, for rudder 

Pith m m m 

Pivot, on which a haudiniU turns 
Place, residence , - * 

To Place, or arrange • 

Plank - • • 

Plantain, bash ^ 

* of which there are fourteen kinds 

named differently by the Maldivians 
Plate, or basin - ^ - 

Pleasant, giving delight^ grateful to the 
senses 

Pleasure, amusement 
nough •• • 

To Plough • 

Pod - • 

Point of compass, course 
Poison - 

Pomegranate 
Porpoise 

Post, or stanchion 
To Pound - • 

Powder, for fire arms 
Prayer 

Present, Jif. offering 

s. gift 

Pretty, becoming ^ 

Proboscis - •» 

Proper, exactness 
A Institute 
Public ^ 

To Puff, V. extend by wmA 
Pidse^ of the iirterg 
Pumice stone ^ m 

Ptimpkin 


dro» 

kan^eu^ 

halis. 

bihi. 

hung-gdnu tinos, 

madu. 

n^s. 

tang. 

baha^^^ang, 

fila. 

niru. 


keu. 

tarhi. 

mo/u, mlru. 

masalas. 

maradati* 

kon^nang, 

to/i. 

musurdbu. 
wiha, poiya^. 
a^i^ndru. 
k6ma8. 

fuZag*, or kani. 

taZawang. 

badlb^s. 

wedung. 
hadiyd. 
riweti, riiti. 
hofZu. 
bnru. 

ni^iangheaung. 

bmtdarmo 

fhpaaftg. 

windu. 

femuirn U 

barisnbOf 


• Th« hsJief at the Kaldlw r©gwf#|g ihievolcimie p»edtietio% 1% IM ii li 
Corel, aclied on by the dlfSStl^ Wfg/m of ♦ ** and 



$4 cammmm'B 


Panbhment^ Miftrd, ftentiQ«e 


* 


ditM. 

hy publie c«it%ation 



siliwdntr* 

Papil^ 0f eye • 

• 


* 



Putrid • 


m 



Mtu 

Quadrant • 


« 



m. 

Quarrel 

• 


- 


ro^we. 

Quarter 


m 



buria, &ula. 

Qucen^ or Sultana 

- 


• 


abikaminafdnu* 

Quick 





awaha^, a was. 

Quicksilver 



. 


raha. 

Quiet 


* 



siru. 

Kain 


m 



ware. 

Rainbow 

• 


• 


igirisd, or wareddnt. 

Raisin 





mebiskaduru. 

Rattan • 

• 


» 


et^teu. 

Rasor • 


• 



tubu^bdilang* 

To Readi or repeat 

• 


•0^ 


kiya'wang. 

Ready - 


• 



tahiru. 

To Ueap» to cut down 

-* 


• 


kandang. 

To Reckon 


• 



wiegkurang. 

Red 

« 


- 


rai. 

Reef, used in speaking of the breaking 


barriers 




• 

fa/u. 

that generally encoxnpasses an island 

turi. 

— to lessen a sail 


• 


• 

daxnai. 

To Remember 

* 


* 


hiddxig. 

To Repent 


* 


m 

tauba kurang. 

To Repose, or recline 

m 


- 


uriwang. 

Resin # 


• 


m 

musadarm 

Retina of the eye 

m 




kou 

Revenue, tribute 

) 



m 

worhi. 

Rhiooccros « 

*■ 


• 


f(cndd. 

Rice • 


as 



hadu. 

— cooked • 



• 


bde. 

Riches, merchandi^ goo|s of any 

sort 


mussandi. 

Right, suitable 


- 



buru. 

Ri^l angle • 

♦ 


- 


rubu. 

Ring, handle 


- 



u^ag*. 

Tilb 

m 


• 


fct’urhi. 

fklang* 

|y{iii used exf fruits that Hpan yellow 


dong* 
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Ripe, for all kinds of fruit 

- 


- 

favL 

To Rise, ascend, mount, discover, manifest 

araug. 

Road, passage, way, path 
Rock 

- 



magu. 

hild. 

or detached danger 

Rod, fishing - 

- 


- 

giri, 

dorhl. 

Roof . 

Root 

• 


" 

fura/u. 

gof/i, or buc^u. 

Rope 

- 


- 

wau. 

Rose, or dew-moistened flower 

- 


fini feiigmau. 

Round 

To Rub, or smooth 

Rudder 

Rule - - 


- 

- 

wajS^*. 

katang. 

hung-gdnu. 

Rust of iron 

- 


• 

dabaru. 

Sage, or elder, formerly designated 
counsellors 

tl\<j 

mu^^ku/i. 

Sail 

To Sail, run - 

- 


“ 

riyuu. 
duw ang. 

Saint, or favoured man 

Salt 

- 


* 

auliya . 
lonu. 

Salted and dried 

Same, identical 

- 


■■ 

farumas. 

eng-golu. 

Sand, mould 

Sandbank 

• 

* 

• 

well. 

finolu. 

Satisfaction, gratification 

Saw 

- 


- 

masalas. 

kis. 

Sawfish - 

Scale of fish - 

* 

. 


farutoH. 

hu/ubu. 

Scarlet 

Scate, fiat fish 




uguli. 

Scent 

Scholar 




was. 

daring warung. 

School house 

Scissors « *• 

- 


- 

eduruge. 

katuru. 

I'o Scratch 

Screw 

- 



kahang* 
buriima. ' 

Sea, deep 
shallow - 

- 



kaelu. 

mddu. 

Seal 

I’o Seal - 

VI. 


- 


sika. 

Bikiyabdng. 



Christopher’s vocabulary of 


Ci8 


Spike, bayonet — 

- 



tila. 

Spirit, life - — 


- 


rijha. 

To Spit - 

- 


- 

ku/ujahang. 

Spittle - - — 


- 


ku/u. 

To Split, crack — 

- 


- 

furidang. 

Spoon — — 




saitiusa. 

To Spread, strew, array 

- 


- 

a/aiig. 

Sprite - — 


- 


handi. 

Scpuill, g-alo — 



- 

w'isara. 

Staff, or rod of office — 


— 


asd. 

Stalk of palm leaf 

— 



ilorhi. 

Stanchion •“ — 




muffi. 

Star - - 

— 


— 

tari. 

Steel - i- 


— 


ekata. 

Stem - 

- 


— 

diruba. 

or stern post, in building boats 


raay^ya. 

ornanieut of their boats, of 

a pecu- 


liar kind, somewhat like d comb 


funa. 

Stern - - 


— 


ko/ufas. 

Stic lac - 

- 


- 

jeri, or dandila. 

To Stir, shake, arouse — 


- 


halang. 

Stocks - 



- 

andagocTi. 

Stomach, bowels - 




bacTu. 

Stone, a weight 

- 



gau. 

To Stop, remain, inhabit 




tibeng. 

Story, tale, legend 



- 

waba. 

Straight, met, truth - 


- 


tedu. 

Strainer, or grating 



- 

haligacfu. 

To Strike, to hit, vised in forming the verb 


active — 

- 


- 

jabang. 

String - - 


- 


d^. 

Strong — 

- 



wage, gad a. 

Studious person, or student 


- 


i/umuwcrhig. 

To Subtract - 

- 


- 

alakac^ang« 

Sugar, common — 




ussakuru. 

candied — 



- 

namvasahakuru. 

- — loaf — 




nabas hakuru* 

— — cane — 

- 



ud^dai;?i. 

Sulphur 




kasanduwatu. 

Sultan - 

- 


- 

raagofatuang. 

Sun, also time - 




iru. 

Sundial - 

•• 



wakutugau* 

Surface of eye ball 




ka/i. 



Tius M^GCAOE. 


Surveying vessel 

«. 


- 

mudutu Id ndu« 

Sweet - 




foni* 

Sweet potatoe — 

- 


- 

oluduka/^mla* 

Swell, wave 




rdulu. 

To Swim -* 

— 



fatang. 

Swing — 


— 


odoli. 

Sword — 



.. 

ka<ri. 

Sword-fish - 

- 

- 


hibdru. 

Table 




mozu. 

Tailor — 


- 


fahdmihung. 

To Take, and go — 
— — — and come 



— 

genddng. 

genang. 

Tank - 

- 


— 

weu. 

Taste — 




raha. 

To Teach, explain 

- 



ang-gaharhang. 

Teacher, master 


— 


eduru, or wastddu. 

Teak 

- 


«. 

sagowdnu* 

Teal 

- 

- 


rerhu. 

Tear, a tear-drop 




karunu. 

To Tear, split 

- 



wtdang. 

Telescope - 

- 


- 

durubaldl6ga«?u. 

lhat 

- 

- 


c, or tiya. 

Thatching of the palm leaf - 


- 

fang-ge. 

There 


- 


eta. 

Thick, coarse - 

- 



fa/u. 

Thick, wide, speaking 

of plank 



bo. 

Thief 



- 

W8ge^ 

Thigh 


«- 


indka^uwama*?. 

Thin - 

- 



tuni. 

Thing - 

- 



egkcch^cheg*. 

Thread, or strand of any twist 



fang. 

cotton twist 

- 

'W 


Ulk 

Throat - 




karu. 

Throttle, windpipe 

- 

- 


lagofl^. 

To Throw 



mJ, 

efang. 

Thunder - 

*- 

Ida 


guguri. 

Thunder boU - 

mi, 



h6na. 

Thus 




eheng, or miheng^ 

Thwart, streiclier 




In^nafah 

1'ilter 

a 



huiig<*gdnudiini. 

Timber, rib of ship 

- 




Time 

- 

- 


Iru, ^ Miaro. 
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cHtiistorasirs of 


Tiirie-glass - 
Tip, summit, extreme 
Toadfish - 
Tobae(‘o — 

7\)ddy, sweet - 

'rogetUer ~ 

7.’o-niorrow, yesterday — 
Tongue — 

7’ooth “ - 

To Touch - 

'rouch-hole ~ — 

7'o\ver, or minaret 
Trap, (rat) - ~ 

7Vee - 

nialch, race — 

Trough, or hose 
'I'riie - - 

IVumpet — 

Trunk, or bole of a tree 
7'urban - 

Tunnerick - — 

To Turn, wind — 

Turtle 

— - hawk’s bill 
Twine, or hemp - 

To Twist ~ 


. dangfu/i. 

— kun. 
karikori. ‘ 

— dung fab 
Tiifrangfu, or riu 

— okatig. 
nuidania. 

— dfvor sm/a. 
dab 

— jessang. 
fiuigwa/u. 

~ muiuiru. 
dati. 

— gas. 
wAda * 

~ lio/i. 
tedu. 

— diimarbi. 
iandi. 

— faguc^i. 
rhlu. 

~ aburang. 
wcla. 
kahabu, 
bak^ku. 

— turuhrug. 


Ugly, threatening, lowering — 
Unbeliever — ~ 

Urimarried - - 

To Unravel, untwist - 
Unripe, green — - 

Upper — 

XTpright - 


huturii. 

kafaru. 

hiis^sarihac. 

nijilaug. 

dong, giti, /a, 

mati. 

uegi. 


Vein — - 

Vice; literally, iron teeth — 

Vinegar — 

To Vomit ^ 

Vowel, or mark used to represent one 
Voyage -* 


- nitru. 

dagacTu dati, 
~ rdhui. 
ho^ulang. 


fill. 

furaifi. 


~ h. 


Wafer 



THB MA1J>XVUN Z.AKatrAaB. 


n 


Wages - 


- 


ku/i. 

Waist-clotlis of native manufacture 



ftdi. 

To Walk, in common language 

- 


heng-gang* 

in higher language 



durawdng. 

the highest phrase 



wac^digennaw ang, 

Wall 

- 


“ 

faum. 

To Want, desire, wish, requiic 



henang. 

To Wash, bdtlie — 




fongwarang. 

Water 

- 


- 

ieng. 

Wave, swell — 


- 


raulu. 

Wax 

- 


- 

o^. 

Weak, or faint ^ 


- 


ba/i. 

Weapon — 




hitiyaru. 

To W ea^ 0 — — 


- 


wiyang. 

Web, of spider 



- 

wd. 

Weight, or sink for a net 




bull. 

Well, pit, grave — 

- 



wa^u. 

To be Wet - 


- 


temang. 

To Wet, or cause to wet 

- 



tenidilung. 

What 




long. 

^Vheat, and other grain 

- 


- 

godang. 

Wheel 


- 


sarakoi. 

Whence «• 



-- 

kongtakuiig. 

W’hen, at what time — 


~ 


kong ira kung. 

m ^hat time 

- 



kiha ira kung. 

"Where - - 


- 


kongtaka. 

Which, what kind 



- 

kong-kahala. 

White 




hudu. 

or fair - 




dong. 

WTiither ~ - 


- 



Who 

- 


-»■ 

kaku* 

Whole 


- 


mu/i*. 

Wide 



-- 

fh/au. 

Width 




fulali* 

Wife 



- 

abi. 

Wind 




wde* 

To Wind 

- 


- 

abnraiig« 

Window ■** 


- 


fh/alk 

Wing “ ♦- 



*- 

Sj’lW' 

To Winnow ^ ^ 


*- 


l^dng« $ 

To Wipe 




foheng* 

Wiadom ^ y - 




bnd,du« 



72 . 


1\> Wish, desire, care 


- 


fikiirang. 

Witness — 

- 



hekl. 

Woman 


- 


anghenung. 

W ood of cocoa palm 

- 


- 

ntro/ii. 

AVool - 


• 


keberi. 

Work 

labour, business 



~ 

kaiig. 

massakatu. 

World 

- 


- 

dun^niya. 

To Wrestle — 


- 

- 

o^ulang. 

To Write - 

- 


- 

liang. 

Yard 



— 

tiri. 

Yarn - 


- 

— 

ka^^/ala. 

— or thread 

- 


- 

111. 

Year - 


- 

-- 

aharu. 

Yellow - 

- 


— 

rmchi. 

Yesterday, before 


- 

- 


Yot, more — 

- 


— 

iidL 

Young - 


- 

- 

ziwvnuu. 


Appellations of the Deity. 


The great God is the highest 
The great Lord - — 

The Lord is the highest, or chief 
God is tVif chief ~ 


mat kalttiig-go raskang fuAi, 
bof/u siiwaming-go, 
esuwaming-ge raskang. 
dcwatai-ge raskang. 


Connected with SuPEpsTiTiors Ideas, 


Tlie gun spirit — 


- 

bac^ieduru. 

The spirit of fire, seen in 

the common 


electric balls — 

- 

— 

funUa. 

The cause of internal pains 



kuc?afu//ii. 

He that haunts mosques 

- 

- 

miski dura. 

The Days of 

T^E 

Week. 


Friday - - 



hukuru. 

Saturday - - 


- 

honihini. 

Sunday 


- 

adita. 

Monday - - 


- 

h6ma. 

Tuesday - 



anggiira. 

Wednesday - - 

-1 

- 

buda. 

Thursday - 

- 

burasfati. 



After the all coTninunkations in wiitiugt thli> 

following expressioi!k 8 > (I fiupjw)se, denoting the dignity and ii 3 &portanc#* 
of the monarch, but unexplainable at the present day;) — 

kulasung dura Icntiirl bowana mab^ radutig. 

The following is a specimen of the language; it is a copy of a letter 
written by tjiio Maidive Malim of a boat at Colurnbo, to his countrymen 
at Galle: — 


Gitligai tibi Diwohing-ge eni,mt' lealungurtjr, Arabti od( 

At Galle stopping of tlie Maldives all to the p*'f>ple, Arab boat 


Mdlimi. 
the Malim. 


Kaltfgofilnu saldm* n ; mif.iharn^ rnu’arlnigai burhi 
The clucf*s bilam; now at this port aie 


od^i faharlu Arabu of/i Fmladu orfi .wodung orfi IW^iSrii 

boats Ar.vb boat r<nhulu boat oncriug boat Fadi;)aiii‘'s boat 


Aham^nia dull o^/i, mdndu gd orfi hiti gas dnrhu gd orH ; 

Ahaumid dxiiiV boat nuindu houao boat bittcr-troc-vornor-bouse boat 5 


nnfkhara^ 

now 


cm tiic kalung gada wcoba tibdwowi. ; tiyA rarhugaf 

all people Jiealtli iu remain ; at your port 


liurlii 
j ou have 


kabatong fonuwati; mirarhugai burhi kabavu 

UG^^s ^011 must scud; at this port there is news 


mi fuimwio ; 

X In rt l>y '^end ; 


wclatung au 

from Kuropo a new 


bodd eMiibeng 
governor 


atnewe | 
is come ; 


Wildtu rang© 
England’s king 


maruwfjjcvc; 
is dead; 


laiika gina farhuy saldmen ; 

lacs many strings mdamsi 


tulrarhu 
this port’s 


tnas vik^kf Himiti mas hang diba bai Hydlays^ 

fish wo have sold Tlimiti fish seven tens seven doUarib 


Male atofu mas 
Hale ato/u fidi 


fas do/os hataka^, Fdding fiifu kirA mss fid/Cs 

fivo twelves seven. Fading fulu weighed fish forty 


hataka^; mlhidsng vilt.kajgeng tibi agimiwewo; lanlsa 

seven 5 thus having sold it stopping for the pries ; l|kes 


giua farhung saUmon ; 

many strings ealame ; 


miliyunf mitangwf 

this is written her© 


burdftfaii 

Thnrsday 


duwshitrg. M0 kabkgerupsewfydi sauda diiwahu 

ou ths dsy« if Ood permits iu fourteen days 


fdr&ncMws; Idtal hurhi mewe» 

Ishallbe; Amdr© is tome. 


*fttgS4fU 


letter i# |pven iu the originftl characters in the accompanying 
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The taa«ftniag of the above letter appears to be as follows :~ 

** Ihe Malim of the Arab boat to all the people of the Maldives 
stopping at Galle. 

The chiefs greeting : the boats now at this port are the Arab 
boat of Finladii, the offering boats* of Fadiyaru and Ahamtnadidi, 
and the boats of Manduge and Hiti-gas«darhu-ge j all the people are 
in good health; send what news you have at your port: I hereby 
send what news there is at this port. A new governor is come from 
Europe ; the king of England is dead. Very many greetings. We 
have sold at this port Himiti fish for seventy- seven dollars, Maleatolu 
iish for sixty-seven, and Fadingfulu fish weighed (?) for forty-seven ; 
having sold the fish, we are w'aiting for the price. Very many 
greetings. This is WTitten on Thursday. If God permits, 1 shall 
sail in fourteen days ; such is my wish.’* 


Note. 

In consequence of the commercial intercourse which subsists between 
the inhabitants of the islands of Maldiva and those of the island of 
Ceylon, Sir A. Johnston, when Chief Justice and President of His 
Majesty’s Council at Ceylon, made a collection, at the time he was 
preparing a customary code for the observance of the different classes 
of people on the island of Ceylon, of the customs and usages observed 
by the natives of the islands of Maldiva, as well in criminal as in civil 
cases, and procured from some of the natives who came over to Cey- 
lon, fbr tne purposes of trade, such information as they could afford 
him relative to the religion, history, language, written characters, 
fisheries, the variety of the vegetable productions of the islands, and 
the coral formations on them and in their neighbourhood. In the 
course of his inquiries he procured several copies of the Maldiva 
alphabet, a vocabulary in the Maldiva language, with translations 
4^poaite each i^ord in Cingalese and Tamul, one of the letters from 
the sultan to the governor of Ceylon, a copy of a song which was 
popular amongst the Maldiva mariners, and sung by them when they 
were working, in order to enabk them to keep time; two coptei of 
their charts; a copy of the Maldiva translation of the New l^herr 
meris; one of the fore- staffs; a copy in the Maldiva langdag^ of 

the book of astrology, according to which their navigators decided 

^ These sve tlio veeeels which hrifig the annual presents io the govsminsnt of 

Croylon^ moiitioned in the following 
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upon the clistya of depurture firoTo, and the days of arrival at, dHfiftt^nt 
places^ and the probable success of their voyage. Sir Alexander soipe 
time ago presented the above things to the Asiatic Society, and gave 
the following xneniorandura respecting the inhabitants of Maldiva, as 
the result of his inquiries. 

The inhabitants of tlie islands of Maldiva are supposed to be 
descended from some Cingalese inhabitants of Ceylon, who were 
Wrecked on one of the Maldiva islands between four and five hundred 
years ago. In consequence of that circumstance, a commercial 
intercourse has been kept up between the islands of Maldiva and 
Ceylon for many ages. The sultan of the Maldiva islands sends an 
agent or minister every year to the government of Ceylon, with pre- 
sents consisting of some very curious mats, manufactured on the 
Maldiva islands 5 some sweetmeats of many difierent descriptions j 
a considerable quantity of dried fish, consisting of bonttos, albicores, 
and a fish called by the inhabitants of the Maldivas the black 
fish, or comboli mas*f apiece of the sea eocoa-n\it, to which the 
natives of the Maldivas attribute great medical properties} and 
some of the smfill shells, known throughout India by the name of 
Cowries, which are found in great numbers in the neighbourhood of the 
Maldiva islands, and which are used as a description of circulating 
medium in Bengal. As soon as the Maldiva agent arrives at Colombo, 
the governor of the island appoints a day for his landing and for 
his reception, and receives him with considerable form at the Govern-^ 
ment-house, a guard of soldiers, with an officer at their head, being 
appointed to attend him when he lands at the beach. After his 
public audience with the governor is over, and he has delivered all 
his presents, and a letter from the sultan of the MaldHas to the 
governor, he asks, and always receives, permission for himself and 
his countrymen to trade for the season during which they remain in 
Ceylon. A$ soon as he has done his commercial transactions, and 
is ready to return to the Maldivas, he receives a certain number of 
presents from the governor for the sultan, consisting of broad«cloth, 
and stationery of all descriptions, and having received a letter from 
the governor to the sultan, takes His departure, and returns to tlte 
Maldivas. Huring the S.W. monsoon, a great many Maldiva vessels 
come to trade both at Point de Galle c^nd Colombo. They are much 
better built, and are of a prettier shape, tlian the db^nies or vessels 
come to those ports firorn most parts of India, and ar^ said to 
sail very well. 

The latf Marquis of Liondonderry, when Secretary of State for the^* 
coionl^ had determined, upon the suggestion^ of Sir Alesmader i 
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JohuBtoT), to hftve a iso»eiati0om^ti peruftaiieiitly re8i4fiig as an agent 
m the British Ooverament on Mali^ the principal of the 
Maldiya islaniis^ for the purpose of acquiring a thorough hnoM^ledge 
of the natOi;^ history of the islands, particularly of the coral for- 
mations by •which all these islands are surrounded, and of everything 
connected with their fisheries $ and also for tlie purpose of forming a 
commercial treaty between the sultan of the Maldivas and the 
British Government, the principal object of which was to induce tlie 
aultati ,to open the ports of all the different islands to every British 
aubject who might wish to trade directly with any of them ; and to 
allow a surveying vessel to be sent from Ceylon for the purpose of 
UiaitiDg an accurate survey of the whole of the islands. This plan, 
however, was given up upon Lord I^ondonderry retiring from the 
office of Colonial Secretary, and his sticcessor in office not authorizing 
the governor of Ceylon to incur the expense of such a measure. 

It is understood that a most accurate survey has lately been 
made of the whole of these islands, by Captain Moresby and the 
officers under his command. 
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Article IV.— tA short A.ccouni of the Bherte^ ^ 

Major-General Briggs, F.R.S. F.G.S. 

{fiead \7ih February, 

By the kindness of the Right Honourable Lord Western, an i^e^at 
painting is exhibited to the Society, which merits attention, if 
It were merely m a curious specimen of antiquity • but it will 
interest the Meeting more 1 especialy from the nature of its subject 
and the circumstances connected with its being brought into 
Burope at all, and with its appearance here this day. 

To persons whohave not travelled in the East the design may be 
considered almost an enigma, but which I hope I shaU be ablb 
satisfactorily to solve’. Tlie painting came into the possession of 
le nobleman who has had the kindness to permit ; its exhibftibn 
here, owing to his connection with the family of Sherlw, of Wistoo. 
in Sussex, of whom I shall proceed to give some account. All tbosa 
who have read anything of the early travels in the ^t, prior to 
the establishment of our Indian empire, are aware that there wore 
some gentlemen of this name in Persia, at the Court of Shnb f 

in the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth centary * 
and that one of them. Sir Robert, came to England twice i#Am- 
bassador to the Court of James I. A few years ago a small Stork 
entitled TAree JSfOt*ws, was published in this city, whfch com- 
pnTCs much of what remains of the history Of the three. 
and from that work, as weU as from other notices, which I have 

been able to pids up. I have drawn materials for thenaper l how 
propose to read to you. paper a now 

The author of The Gepeaiogiet o/ the Sherleg Amtfr, a Latfa 
mimwcnpt m the British Mu«mm. with an ardent a^m^ 
^ house, traces it from the time of Edward fhe 
^ Wu0trioua 8cic^E above named; and 
honour to be allit^ net only tti t|ie . 

both' Saicda. and. Norm.8n, but; likewise 
Scol^a, Denmark, Arragon, X^ebn, Castile, 

»ipi^ nBd Mm^ m the princely bouses in Christendhlh^ 
^ English nobilifir to the Dnkes hf Norfolk nnii^ 
:hNg^t:3EMli:hf Ntwthnmberinn.d, , 
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Kent, Derby, Worcester, Hontingdoia, Pembroke, Nottingham, 
SixIMk, Bei^sbire, and the Barons of Berkley j and according 
to the same author, iheir achieveinents were as noble, and as various, 
as their alliances were illnstrions. Perhaps no three persons of one 
family ever experienced adventures at the same time so uncommon 
and so interesting. Sir Thomas, Sir Anthony, and Sir Robert 
Sherley, were the sons of Sir Thomas Sherley, of Wisneston, or 
Wiston, in Sussex, by Anne, his with, the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Kemp, Knight. 

These three brothers, not content with gaining laurels in the 
military fields of Europe, were indamed with an ardent desire to 
wage war against the Turks, then deemed the natural enemies of all 
Christendom j and this chivalrous spirit led them to undertake a 
series of enterprises, which, in the present day, would be condemned 
as absurd, though quite in character with the manners of the age 
in which they lived. 

The interest of the narrative I am about to communicate, will be 
greatly enhanced by the comparison which it affords of the manners 
and customs of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, whether in 
Europe or Asia, as compared with those of our own times in many 
instances, and of the true picture it exhibits of Oriental customs even 
at the present d&y* 

We are not iuformed when Sir Thomas Sherley, the eldest of the 
brothers, was born, but it appears that he ivas early instructed in the 
military art, and that he commanded 300 men in Holland, where 
he conducted himself with such credit, that in 1589^ the Lord 
Willoughby conferred upon him the honoi* of Knighthood. His 
other bribers, after distinguishing themselves in Europe, proceeded 
to the East> to war against the Turks, in 1699, and Sir Thomas 
deeming the theatre of Christian warfare too narrow for his ambition, 
(says his biographer. Fuller) an aged father and a fair in- 
heritance in Sussex, resolved to tttidertake sea voyages in foreign 
parts, to the great honour of hiS nation but small enriching of 
himself.** A particular and very hateresting account of the deeds of 
Sir Thomas Sherky, and of his caplivlty, and the miseries he endured 
whik imprisoned at Constantinople, to be found in the 
Mi<>0ka Itiii&riu Domus De S'Aer/^la JiS. in the Harkian lihaaryi 

of that is as foUdwp i~Biing dete#- 

mteed to do something by which l|e might gain rimown^ tn^^^ 

many schemes in hp at lengili resoiv^ ivlshse 

yvar againsi mf Inddels <theilpm^) for the honour of the 
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p^aee* Ei»glaft4 wm ^ this time at peace with Turkey^ 

Consul at Patmsj an4 an Ambassador at Constan^n«^l«# yet 414 
this chivalrous knight^ disregarding these circamstances^ At out^ at 
his own expense^ three large vessels manned by 600 soldiers^ With 
which squadron he sailed in 1601, oh this religious crusade* With 
this fleet he proceeded first to^Italy^ and thence towards Turkey* 
On the route he engaged a large Turkish vessel for eight hours^ and 
eventually took her« having lost in the action one hundred men* No 
mention is made of the slaughtered Turks $ but it seems likely they 
were all put to the sword. The prize disappointed the expectations 
of his followers, who mutinied, and seized one of bis own vessels* 
Shortly after. Peacock, one of his captains, carried off another, and 
the crew of the vessel in which he himself sailed became unruly, 
and in order to conciliate them, he made an attack on the small island 
of Milo, on the 15th of January, 1602. He landed on it before 
day-light, and entered the place with the intent of giving up to 
plunder (as he states) the property of the Mahomedans only) but as 
about half the population were Christian Greeks, the sack must have 
been indiscriminate. The inhabitants at first fled from the town, 
but subsequently came down In great numbers. His crew retreated 
before the enemy to the shore. Sir Thomas Sherley remained to bring 
up the rear, which kept off the pursuers, many of whom were slain in 
the attack, and the crew enabled to arrive safely on board $ but Sir 
Thomas and two of his followers fell into the hands of the esnatny* 
They were immediately thrown into prison, and sent to Negropont, 
from whence they were conveyed to Constantinople, where Sir Thomas 
was disowned by the English Ambassador, and after being twice con» 
demned to death for piracy, waa most marvellously preserved by 
the Minister of the Grand Senior, under the conviction that he could 
obtain from him a large ransom* Sir Thomas Sherley endured the 
severest confinement and crftel treatment for nearly four years, 
when he was at length liberated at the Intercession of James on 
the 4th of December, 1606. ^The narrative concludes in these 
words : ** Sir Thomas staid in Constantinople (a free man) from the 
iiiue of his delivery, which was the 6th of Deceniber> until the 15 th 
^ following! 1606! during which time he took pleasUi^e to 
solaee himself there, where, befime! be had endured so much sori^ow 
and misens taking a view and survey of the seat and situation of 
ohs^viitg their laws, customs, and ceremonies y.. hehoiding 
tfiei^lesf with other things not uniN* 

. worthy u '''Sl''sa||iger*S'Wbservation*.^.^ the ifith^.cif Fehrue^i» 
he dey^arted from CktasUntinople m a lXMpm»k 
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^ Marik de la ftoi^aria/ imd ^ded at Gal1ipoli« the 1 9th of the aaine 
tli^th } fram thence ^ Kaples, and so, at la$t« to Bnglahd^ Where 
being joyfully receiired of his father and frien(ls« be now lives by the 
benefit of His Majesty's favour/’ 

The history of Sir Anthony and ^ir Robert^ the second and third 
sons/ who travelled into Persia, is more particularly the object 
of our attention. The former was born A.n. 1565, matriculated at 
Oxford, in 1579, was admitted Bachelor of Arts in 1581, and in 
Novetnber of the same year was elected Probationer of All Souls* 
College. He printed his life and adventnres after his return from 
the East in 1613, in which he says, on entering into life he took 
the Earl of Essex as his model, and observes, ** that nobleman's 
true love for him did transform him from many imperfections ; that 
he never spared him his council and advice; and that he assisted 
him with his fortune." The following event which happened to him 
on his first entering life, is characteristic of the jealousy of Queen 
Elizabeth, in respect to honours accepted by any of her subjects from 
foreign princes ; and affords a good specimen of the manners of that 
sovereign's court. 

Sir Anthony first embarked in the wars in the Low Countries, 
Where he had a command^ and was present at the battle of !$alpben, 
in 1586. He appears also to have been engaged in the war in 
France^ and probably accompanied the Earl of Essex when he was 
sent with a body of four thousand men to the assistance of the King 
of France against the Confederates of the League. As a reward for 
his services, Henry lY. bestowed the order of St. Michael upon him, 
to the great displeasure of Queen Elizabeth, who said, that as a 
virtuous woman ought to look on none but her husband, so a subject 
ought not to cast his eyes on any other sovereign than him God had 
fet over him. ** 1 will not," said s|ie, ** have my sheep marked with 
a strange brand V nor suffer theiii to follow the pipe of a strange 
shepherd/* She immediately co4^anded Sir John Puckain|; aud 
Loi^ Buckhurst to inquire into |the circumstances of the tdi€|(ed 

} } investigation does not ap^ar to have been satisfaciory»i^l^d 
f||S^her place,:|;he result of wbicb^ is cou^unjU • 

by Mr. CareW, in a letter d^ied the 14th of March, 

■ ■ 'X' f 

■ sent from the Lord f^eeper and the Loi4 

in the Fleet, tofinderstand what oath • ' 

of the order.:of .SL lpichael, and the; 

-the;, .1 'valued hitn'to set.do^ in 'writing as much 
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could call to his remembrance ; and thereupon he wrote a side of a 
leaf of paper, containing in effect these things : — 

" * That oath he took none, for he only made answer to the king's 
demands, and had no book presented him to swear by. 

** * That the king's demands were two. First, That he would 
promise never to bear arms against him for the service of any prince 
Christian, but only his sovereign, cJfrby her commandment. Second, 
That he should never spot himself with any infamy unworthy of so 
high an order. Both which he promised to perform. 

'' ' This, upon his life and reputation, he affirmeth to be all, being 
so short a matter to be remembered, that he doth assure the truth 
of the report thereof.’ 

But, supposing that so short a report would give little satis- 
faction, I desired him that I might set down from his mouth by my 
writing some circumstances and peculiarities, the which he granted ; 
and then upon my questions unto him (which I framed from a copy 
of the manner of receiving of that order, by the Duke of Norfolk 
and Earl of Leicester, in Anno 1506, that .1 had of Mr. Carter, by 
my Lord Keeper’s direction), he answered as follows : — 

* That the king, at ten of the clock in the night, sent for him 
into bis cabinet by le Premiere Secretaire de Navarre, and at his 
coming thither, he found with the king the Lord Chancellor, who is 
also Chancellor of the Order, the Bishop of Bourges, that is. Prelate 
of the Order, Le Sieur de Beaulieu, that is. Secretary of the Order, 
and of estate, Le Sieur de Saucy, Mons. Le Grand, and sundry other 
gentlemen, the Notary of the Order (that afterwards entered his 
name into the register), and the four Ushers of the same, 

** ‘That being come into that presence, the king, before them all, 
declared the good opinion His Majesty held of him, the love he had 
towards him, and the good service he had done unto his Highness ^ 
for requital thereof, when he came to be peaceable King of France, he 
should receive further recompense. In the mean time His Majesty 
would bestow an honour upon him, by the receiving whereof, the 
king assured him he should be tied to use no ceremony. 

*e ‘Thirdly, That the form of giving the said Order was in this 
sort : First, his spurs and sword were taken from about him, then 
he kneeled down, and putting his hands within the king's, Mons. 
Beaulieu, the Secretary of the Order, made unto him, in the king’s 
name, the two demands aforementioned in his own declaration. 
Then the king himself asked him, * Promettez-vous eela 9* His answer 

* Quit 8^, Je le promets,* Then the king drew out his sword, 
and Inid itdni Mr. Sherley's shoulder, saying, ‘ Soyez CheuaH^t de Si» 

VOL. Vi. o- 
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Michael au mmme de SL Georgiy ear vous Tavex him merits' A»d while 
he was yet kneeling, the king put on hi« sword about him himself; but 
his spurs were put on by the Sieur Rocolour, Prem^re Gmtilkomme 
de la Gardrobe, That done, the king kissed him on both his cheeks, 
and at his rising again, put on about his neck the lace and collar of 
St, Michael, that he wore himself. And these things, besides the 
paying of the fees were all the ceremonies.* 

” This is as much as I could learn of him, and to testify the 
truth thereof, I have his own hand to two blotted papers, the sub- 
stance of both of which I have contained in this. 

** Mr. J . Pickering:^ ** George Carew.’* 

His imprisonment was probably of no long duration : but he 
"Was deprived of the offensive order. Sir Anthony did not re- 
main long in a state of inactivity j he projected an expedition to 
the island of St. Thome, under the patronage of the Earl of Essex, 
who undertook to procure him a commission from the queen for 
the purpose. And on the 9th April, authority was sent to Sir 
Anthony from the two generals, the Earl of Essex and the Lord 
Admiral, empowering him to levy, arm, &c., men, not exceeding the 
number of one thousand five hundred, and appointing him captain 
and commander of all such ships and vessels, as were set forth, at 
the charge of Sir Thomas Sherley, Her Majesty’s Treasurer at War, 
and Sir Anthony f'!icrley, in the designed expedition. 

This expedition sailed from England on the 2l8t of May, 159fi, 
and proceeded, first to the Canaries, and thence to Jamaica, of which 
he took possession on the 29th January following. 

He returned from this voyage in June, 1597, and proceeded to 
London, attended by a numerous train of followers. When Essex 
was appointed Lord Lieutenant, Shr Anthony accompanied bini to 
Ireland, and there, according to Wood, received the honour of 
Knighthood from his patron. 

In the winter of 1598—9, Sir Anthon}^ ‘‘accompanied with divers 
soldiers of approved valour,*’ was sent by tlie Earl of Essex to assist 
Don Cesare D’Este (the illegitimate son of the Duke of Ferrara, then 
lately dead) against the Pope, whb laid claim to the principality, but 
before he arrived, the submission of the Duke to the Pope had put 
an end to the war. “Which,’’ j^ys Sir Anthony, “when I had 
advertised the Earl of, he proposed unto me (after a small relation 
ivllish I asade unto him from Venice), the voyage of Persia, gropad* 
fbg' it i|pon two points ; first, to endeavour to prevail upon the J(ing 
df to unite with the Christii^ Princes against the Turks ; and 
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feeondly, to establish a commercial intercourse between this eountry 
and the East/* ‘^Having, with these advertisements,** says Sir 
Anthony, ''received strength to my own mind, large means, and 
letters of favour and credit to the company of merchants at Aleppo, 

I embarked myself at Venice in a Venetian ship, called the Morizeli, 
the 24th of May, 1599,** accompanied with twenty -five followers, 
most of them gentlemen. 

Of this expedition a brief account was published by William 
Parry, one of his followers, another by himself, a third by an ano- 
nymous author, and a fourth was written by George Man waring, also 
one of his attendants. From the narrative of the latter the follow- 
ing extracts have been collected. 

** So we left Venice, and went to Malamoco, some five miles from 
Venice, where we found divers ships 5 amongst the rest there was an 
argosy bound for Scanderoon, where we did embark ourselves, pay- 
ing a large price for our passage j but the wind was contrary, that 
we were twenty-four days in sailing to Zante, which was not half 
the way, where, if the wind had served us, we might have been in 
Scanderoon at that time. But, in the way, before we came to Zante, 
there was a passenger in the ship who used some disgraceful words 
against our late queen, whereupon Sir Anthony caused one of his 
meanest sort of men to give him the bastinado, which he did very 
soundly } whereupon he made such a terrible cry that the captain of 
the ship, with the pEissengera and the seafaring- men, rose up in arms 
against us, they being to the number of two hundred and fifty, and 
all our company not above twenty-six ; yet we did withstand, neither 
was there any hurt done, by reason of three Armenian merchants 
which did stand between us, and entreated peace, which the Italians 
did first consent unto. In the end we arrived at Zante, where Sir 
Anthony, and all we of his company, went ashore for victuals, in 
regard all our provision was spent. When we were departed forth 
of the ship, they sent after us those things we had left behind, and 
mounted their ordnance against us, swearing if we did offer to come 
aboard the ship any more, they would sink us. Whereupon Sir 
Anthony complained to the governor of the place, but could have no 
remedy; so we lost our passage, and were constrained to stay in 
Zante ten days for shipping, with great hindrance to our voyage, and 
expenses, but that the English merchants did use us somewhat 
kindly. So after we had passed away the time for ten days* spaee> 
we embarked in a small ship, and so took our leave of Zante/ where, 
the inea|day after, we being not well stored with fresh water, vm dhl 
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put into an island to fill our vessels with water, because, in the island 
of Zante, water was very scarce.*’ 

From Zante they proceeded to Candia, thence to Cyprus, and 
thence to Tripoli. Here they unfortunately found the vessel out of 
which they had been rejected at Zante; and Sir Anthony and his 
party being branded by that ship’s crew as pirates, it was with great 
difliculty,* and not without the payment of a large sum of money, 
that he was permitted to proceed to Scanderoon in a boat which he 
hired for the purpose. This fragile bark encountered a gale of wind 
which kept them at sea for six days, when their provisions were 
reduced to a small quantity of fresh water and some tobacco. They 
eventually made the coast, and ran up the river Orontes, where they 
landed. Thence they proceeded to Antioch in two days, and from 
Antioch to Aleppo in six days more. The following occurrence is 
characteristic of the people at the present time, and is thus 
related by Manwaring ; — On the road to Aleppo, the leader of 
the caravan with whom ^e travelled, told Sir Anthony one day 
that he should require an escort of sixteen men from the village 
to protect them from the banditti which might be expected 
to infest the road. To this Sir Anthony assented, and it was 
agreed that they should receive six crowns. After advancing 
the money, the leader of the caravan brought back one man only, 
and on being asked where the other fifteen were, ^ Why,’ quoth the 
Turk, * the}’' be all in this one; for this man hath fought with six- 
teen men all at one time, and hath given them the overthrow ; there- 
fore, ever since he hath had sixteen men’s payment.’ ” 

At Aleppo the Sherleys were kindly received by Mr. Colthurst, 
the British Consul, but no European Christian could walk the 
streets without the attendance of a janisary or police officer. The 
following two incidents exhibit the state of society under the Turkish 
government in Asia Minor in those days, and which does not differ 
essentially from that in modern times. Mr. Manwaring says : — One 
day it was my hap to walk alone in the streets, where, to iny hard 
fortune, I met with a Turk, a gallant man he seemed to be by bis 
habit; and saluting me, took me fast by one of the ears with his 
hand, and so did lead me up and down the streets; and if 1 did 
chance to look sour upon him, he would give me such a ring that I 
did think verily he would have pulled off my ear; and this he con- 
tinned with me for the space of pne hour, with much compaEy 
following me, some throwing stones at me, and some spitting on me; 
so at the last he let me go, and be<^use I would not laugh at ipy 
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departure from he gave me such a blow with a staff, that did 
strike me to the ground. So, returning home to the consul’s house, 
the consul's janiaary seeing me all bloody, asked me how | came 
hurt. — I told him the manner of it; he presently, in a rage, did take 
his staff in his hand, and bade me go with him, and show him the 
Turk that had used me so. In a small time we found him sitting 
with his father and other gentlemen ^ so I did show the janisary 
which was he, who ran fiercely to him, and threw him on his back, 
giving him twenty blows on his legs and his feet, so that he was not 
able to go or stand. He was clothed in a cloth of gold undercoat, 
and a crimson velvet gown, but his gay clothes could not save him 
from the fierceness of the janisary’s fury.” Again he states : 

I will now write something of the fashions of the Tarks« 
although it be known usually to our merchants, yet it is not com* 
monly known to all men. First, concerning the liberty and freedom 
the Great^.Turk doth give his soldiers, called janisaries, which is, 
they have free liberty to take victuals for themselves or their horses, 
without paying ever a penny for it, in what town soever they come 
into under the Turkish government; and if they (the inhabitants) will 
not serve them to their content, they will heat them like dogs, which, 
if they chance to resist, then do they forfeit all their goods to the 
Great Turk. Six of the janisaries travelling through the country, came 
to a town, and began to use therd^elves in a most vile fashion with 
the women ; the men of the town, seeing their abuses, did withstand 
them, so that, in the end, one of the janisaries was slain, the other 
five left the town presently, and came to Aleppo, being but twenty 
miles from the place, and told the janisaries of the castle what had 
happened; there living always in the castle three hundred. The next 
day there went forth of the castle two hundred of them to the town 
where the janisary was slain, and coming thither, they did kill mau, 
woman, and child, pulling down their houses, and carrying away^the 
spoil of all their goods. T^ town I saw myself within eight days 
after this happened, where 1 did behold a pitiful sight.'* 

Coffee, it seems, had not at that time been introduced into Eng- 
land, as Man waring appears to have been quite ignorant of its use, 
and the place of its production. He says, **They have a certain 
kind pf drink, which they call coffee~it Is made of an Italian seed; 
they diink it extreme hoi. It is nothing toothsome (t. e. palatable}, 
nor hath any good smell, but it is very wholesome. As in England 
we used to go to the tavc^ to pans away the time in friendly meet* 
ihg, so thpy have very fair houses where this coffee is sold; thither 
gidlaiits and gentlemen resort daily.** 
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After spending five weeks at Aleppo with the English merchants^ 
Sir Anthony purchased several pieces of good cloth, and twelve 
emerald cups, and jewels of great w^orth, which he intended for the 
King of Persia, and departed to proceed to Babylon by water, from 
Beer, on the Euphrates. 

Before the party could proceed, it became necessary to collect a 
fleet for self-defence, till at length eleven other boats, laden with 
merchandise, and guarded by soldiers, dropped down the stream. 
On the passage they daily saw bands of Arabs, varying from one 
hundred to two hundred, who frequently assailed them with stones 
from slings, which did them little injury, as they \rere repelled by 
musketry from the boats. In the i^icinity of the town of Anna, the 
boat soldiery, as usual, saluted the camp of an Arabian chief, by 
firing off’ their pieces, on which occasion an Arab soldier was killed. 
This caused the detention of the fleet for some days, and afforded the 
author of the journey an opportunity of giving the following charac- 
teristic account of the Arabian customs and dress, which, with the 
exception of the felt cap of those days, since changed into a loose 
handkerchief thrown carelessly over the head, exhibits the costume 
of a Bedoflin of the present time. 

Sir Anthony went first, attended with three other gentlemen that 
were with him, and myself. This I may boldly speak of: at the 
first entry into his camp, it was* a full quarter of an English mile 
before wc came to the king’s presence, which was guarded on either 
side with shot and pikes. So, when we came before him, he did 
stand up, taking Sir Anthony by the hand; Sir Anthony offering tq 
kiss his hand, but he would not suffer him, but we did. Then he 
demanded of Sir Anthony what he was ; he told him the truth of all 
our voyage, which the king did greatly commend, and caused a ban- 
quet to- be brought of such fruits as the country did afford. There 
is small store of bread in the country, but tliey live commonly on 
musk melons, radishes, and rice. Their apparel is very slender, for 
they wear commonly one robe, made like a surplice, with great 
ideeves, of a kind of blue cloth, made of bumbaso; their sleeves 
they tie on their back by one corner of the sleeve, and leave all their 
anna naked. About their middle they wear a girdle, made of a 
horse-*hide, some five fingers broad, and a dagger sticking under their 
girdle, with a wooden haft. They v^ar over their heads a cep of felt, 
made like iinto a morion or head-pi#ce, tied under their chin with a 
bleek kind of stuff. 

The king himself was in this sori attired, save only he had a satin 
coat without sleeves. He was a man of a goodly personage, exceed- 
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ing blacky and very grim of visage; his queen was a blackamoor. 
His company that followed him was to the uuniber of twenty thou* 
sand mexi} ho had about ten thousand camels to attend him. In 
the summer-time he did abide always by the river Euphrates^ and in 
the winter up in the desert. When Sir Anthony saw the manner of 
his appareh he sent for a piece of cloth of gold which he had in the 
boat, and did present it unto the king, to make himself an upper 
coat, which the king esteemed highly of, and gave him great thanks 
for it, giving him a passport under his own hand, to pass quietly 
through his dominions without any further let, which passport did 
us great good in our passage $ but the Turks he made pay soundly 
for the death of his servant. Thus, after one day and a night, we 
departed, and came in a few days after to a place worth the noting, 
which did bum with brimstone and pitch, making such^ a smoko 
that it did darken the place extremely, the pitch rising up in great 
flakes as big as a house, making a terrible noise; and that place the 
Jews did teli us was Sodom and Gomorrah, but called by the Turks 
'Hell’s Mouths* From thence we passed a fair town, called 
Kacca, a very ancient place, inhabited by Turks and Arabians. The 
river Euphrates doth run through it. They have neither bridge nor 
boat to pass from one town to the other, but the skins of goats blown 
like a bladder, and so they cast themselves upon them and swim 
over; you shall see them pass to and fro as thick as boats upon the 
Thames,” This practice prevailed as early as the time of Alexander' 
the Great, whose historians—Arrian, Q, Cur tins, and others — nkea- 
tion it, and has been witnessed by all our modern travellers. 

From Anna they proceeded down the Euphrates to a place called 
Felengo, whence they passed over in a day and night to Babylon, 
lying on both banks of the Tigris, and over which was a bridge 
of boats*. Here Sir Anthony’s property was searched, and the Vice- 
roy, as he is called, kept the emerald cups, and other goods, to the 
value of six thousand crowns. Sir Anthony had been warned of 
the probabiUty of such an event by a Turkish chieftain, who was 
deputed from the Turkish Court at Constantinople to the Viceroy or 
Fasha> and had accompanied the party from Beer. 'This honest Turk 
persu^ed Sir Anthony to make over to his custody part of his jewels 
end goods, which he afterwards faithfully restored. After a residence 
Of A thonth at Babylon (Bagdad)^ during whit^ Sir Anthony was 
prevented proceeding by the Viceroy^ he contrived to quit it with 
a caiaVan Of Ferstan merchants proceeding toMrards Persia. The 

^ In deseidvdeu ws recognise the tpotroleum pits spdeeu o*l by Coionel 

is bis flcii sorfSV^ 

\ ■ * Bagdad was frequanily called Babylon by the tmv^leai of tboso dsyi. 
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iiisecurity of the road, from the Arabian tribe.«, is well described: — 
For you must understand (says Man waring) that the merchants 
do travel in those i^arts exceeding strong, to the number of two 
thousand, sometimes more^ because there are many thieves who lie 
in the way very strong, and the company of merchants is called by 
the name of a caravan*.'’ 

The progress of Sir Anthony's party had nearly been stopped by 
an order from Constantinople, which directed he should be seized 
and sent thither. A band of two hundred horsemen was actually 
sent by the Viceroy or Pasha, to overtake and bring him back 5 but 
they were purposely misled by an Armenian merchant, who had 
greatly assisted Sir Anthony, at Bagdad, by acts of true friendship 
and kindness, which extended to the loan of 8000 crowns. This 
enabled Sir Anthony to escape safely into the dominions of the king 
of Persia, where he arrived without the loss of one of his party. 

The favourable reception of Sir Anthony Sherley and his company 
in Persia, may be accounted for by the great toleration of Shah Abbass 
towards Christians, owing, perhaps, to the influence possessed by 
the ladies of the court over that monarch. Sir Thomas Herbert thus 
quaintly describes this circumstance ^ and no greater proof of their 
influence could be afforded than that of Georgians receiving the title 
of Khan and Mirza at the king's hands — titles which are now strictly 
confined to Moslems, 

“ Abbass had several wives, who had several children, for whose 
education neither cost nor care was spare'd. Of the most promising 
he loved were Ismael, Tophy Mirza, Kodabunda Sultan, and Iman 
Kooly. The two first by Gordina, daughter of Simon Khan, and 
the two latter by Martha, daughter of Scanda Mirza, both Georgians, 
both Cliristians^ and so dear to Abbass ' that it seemed he had then 
got the elixir of earthly happiness.' " 

Manwaring thus describes the reception of the party in Persia: — 
The first town we came to wag very strongly situated, and in it 
were a hundred soldiers, for the king hath a guard round about his^ 
country at every entrance •, they are all horsemen, and are clothed 
in red, with red turbans on their heads*, and red feathers, with bows 
and iuTows, sword and target, and fhort pieces. These soldiers used 
us very respectfully, and told us thfir king would be overcome with 
joy when be did hear of our com^ngj so after we had rested there 
one day and a night, we did hold ^ our journey towards jCasbin, a 
famous city, and of great antiquity.*^ We passed by many towns, but 
none of any account; and tbe fui^her we went, the more kind the 

* One snppose he was writing of fhe present day. 

* Hence the iippellatiou of Kaaul-lmei]. 
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people were. In every village where we did lodge, the chief men would 
oorne, and present us with one commodity or other every night, and, 
happy was he that could procure the best house to lodge ui| in. 
Their women came out to welcome us, which we thought a 
wonder, in regard we had not the speech of any woman Ibr a long 
time betbi'e. 

So, passing along the country, and being in safety. Sir Anthony 
sent Angelo, our guide, accompanied with an English gentleman# 
wliose name was John Ward, some four days' journey before us, to 
Casbin, to provide us a lodging, and to attend our coming two or 
three miles from the city, somewhat late in the evening, so as to 
convey us to our lodgings without the knowledge of the citizens, in 
regard we were unprovided with fit apparel and other necessaries. 
But it was made known, both to the lord steward of the king's house, 
and also to the governor of the city, who sent for them both, to 
know what he was that was coming to see their king. They told 
tliern the truth, but did not acquaint them the certain day of our 
coming, which made both them and the citizens greatly discontented, 
in regard they made great preparation to receive us with great 
triumphs ; but, according to our intention, we came in by Uight, and 
so disappointed them. The next day the lord steward came to our 
house, with a great train following him of gallant gentlemen, and 
did .salute Sir AntViony in this sort: — ‘In my king's behalf, who now 
is in the Tartarian wars, this small kindness I would entreat you to 
accept, in regard to your long and weary travels^ and that you being 
strangers here in our country, it may be your supplies cannot be 
so suddenly accomplished, therefore I would request you to pardon 
me if I do amiss in my offer.* And, laying twenty pounds in gold 
at Sir Anthony’s feet, told him, — ‘ T^his much you shall receive every 
day for your provision, besides other commodities 5 this do I of my- 
self, until we hear from our king, who, I am sure, will treble it at his 
return.* Sir Anthony, according to his princely mind, turning the 
money over with his foot, returned this answer ; ‘ Know this, brave 
Persian, I come not a begging to the king; but, hearing of his great 
fame and worthiness, thought I could not spend my time better than 
come to see him, and kiss his hand, with the adventure of my body 
to second him in his princely wars.* The Persian, hearing this 
answer, stept back very suddenly, and, making a low cong^, replied 
thus : ^ Pardon me, brave stranger, for now I see thou art a prmce 
thyself,/ for so it seemeth by thy princely answef.* Sir Anthony 
replying, said,— No, I am the second stm to an English knight, but 
I have been trained up in martial afTatrS, and well esteemed of in 
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my prince’s court } and for this cause do I come to do thy king the 
best office I can, if it please hia Highness to accept of me.’ ' I know 
my king,’ said the Persian, * will highly esteem of thy coming, and 
think himself a happy man to receive so worthy a person into his 
court}’ and so, saluting all, one after another, did take his leave. 
So soon as he was gone, the governor of the city came with a gallant 
train of gentlemen, very well horsed, to attend him, being a man of 
gallant personage, well spoken, and of good carriage; and gave Sir 
Anthrmy and all of us a very kind welcome, ottering Sir Anthony all 
that he was worth to be at his service.” 

Sir Anthony and his party were sumptuously entertained by the 
king's steward and the Governor of Casbin, at their houses, on which 
occasions, contrary to the practice of Persia in modern times, bands 
of music and dancing women attended, as is now the custom iu 
India. 

The narrator proceeds^ — '‘In the end there came a post from the 
king, forth of Tartaria, with a proclamation w»ritteu with the king’s 
own hand, wdiich proclamation was made by a nobleman in Casbin, 
and we were all sent to hear it ; this was the effect of it, that we 
should command horse and man to be at our service, upon pain of 
death to those that should not obey ; moreover, if any man did 
hold up hia hand to offer the worst in our company w rong, he should 
lose his head ; which proclamation the citizens did all embrace very 
willingly; and thus I leave awhile to treat of our entertainment.” 

On his return from the war on the frontier, Shah Abbass re- 
turned to Casbin ; and the description of the reception of Sir Anthony 
on the king's approach to the city, is graphic and characteristic. 
The Sherleys and their party wore turbans and rich Persian dresses. 

The king, some two days before he entered into Casbin, sent 
a courier or post before him to his loi’d steward, to furnish us with 
the best horses he could get and directed that we should meet him 
four miles forth of Casbin, accompanied with the governor and 
himself, which was very handsomely performed by them both.” ''So 
after we were half a mile forth of the city, we saw such a prospect 
as is not usually seen ; which was, twelve hundred soldiers, horse- 
men, carrying twelve hundred heads of men on their lances, and 
some having the ears of men jmt on strings, and hanged about their 
necks*. Next after these came the trumpeters, making a wonderftil 
noise, because these instumeiits, contrary to our English trumpets, 
are two yards and a>half in length, with the great end big, and 

This is <|uite consistent with the ^mnphal return from wnr of Porsiim MonarefaB 
of more modern times. 
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as of great compass as a bat^ Next after them came the drum** 
rners^ their drums being made of brass, and carried upon camels ; 
then after them came his six standard bearers, and after came 
twelve pages, bearing every one a lance in his hand ; then a 
good distance after them came the king, riding alone with a 
lance in his hand, his bow and arrows, sword and target, hanging 
by his side, being a man of low stature, but very strongly made, 
and swarthy of complexion. Now% after the king, came his 
lieutenant-general of the held, and all his bow-men in rank, like a 
half inooii^ ; after them came his officers in the wars, to the number 
twenty thousand soldiers, all horsemen. So at our first encounter 
of the king. Sir Anthony and his brother did alight oft' their horses, 
and came to kiss the king* s foot, for it is the fashion of the country, 
be he never so good a man, he must kiss the king’s foot at the first 
meeting ; after that was performed, the king did look upon them 
both very stately, and afterwards did look upon us all, giving never 
a word to Sir Anthony, but bid the lieutenant-general place him 
according as he had given direction, and so the king set spurs to his 
horse, and did ride away for the space of an hour.” The following 
description of the king’s personal behaviour seems very strange, 
and probably the result of a frolic, for it is wholly unlike anything 
1 have ever seen, heard, or read of elsewhere. Yet the narrative of 
Manwaring bears, throughout, so much the stamp of truth, that I 
should be unwilling to deem this exaggeration : — 

** Sir Anthony being placed in the king’s place, with his brother, 
Mr. Robert Sherley, the lieutenant-general on the right hand, and 
the lord steward on the left. After the king was departed, the 
lord steward told Sir Anthony that it was the custom to entertain 
strangers in that fashion, but willed him to have patience awhile, and 
he should see the event ; so within an hour the king returned back 
again as fast as his horse would go, and having following him sixteen 
women on horseback, richly attired, and when he came close to Sir 
Anthony, the women did halloo, and gave such a cry, much like the 
wild Irish, which did make us wonder at it j then after they had made 
an end, the king came and embraced Sir Anthony and his brother, 
kissing them both three or four times over, and taking Sir Anthony 
by the hand, swearing a great oath that he should be his sworn brother, 
Itnd so he did call him always, and so the king marched along 
patting Sir Anthony on his right hand. It was a wonderful sight 

V The hats of the Elizahethan age were of enormoas size compared with those 
of the present day. 

• This SQim4iiaar ftgttre^ is oommottly assumed Ivy troo^ in Persia at grand 
parades* 
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to see the multitude of people that were there that day ; and still as 
the IjLing did pass along, the people would kneel down and kiss the 
earth 5 but before we came into the city, there was proclamation 
made that, upon pain of death, no soldier should enter tiie 
but such as were born there, for fear of making any I’proar ; 
and so they were all discharged and departed every one to lus 
own country for that time. So after we had entered the city, wt; 
marched through every street, and in the end came to a ban- 
queting house of the king’s, when the king brought Sir Anthony 
up into a very fair chamber richly trimmed j in which eham- 
her. Sir Anthony delivered a speech to the king, what was the 
occasion of lus coming, with a discourse of ovir wearisome journey, 
and of our usage in Turkey, an<l other accidents which did ha[>pen 
unto us by the way, which the king did hearken very attentively 
unto, and when Sir Anthony bad ended his s))eech, the king stood 
up and replied; Brother, I do grieve to hear of thy sore adventures 
and troubles by the way ; but 1 do much rejoice to see thee here in 
safety at our court, for be well assured I will place thee on iny 
head.’ This was his meaning, that he would advance him to great 
honour ; then was there a great banquet brought in, with music 
before it, where they passed away their time for the space of two 
hours with great jt)y j after the hiAtiquet was ended, the king 
requested Sir Anthony to look through the window t(i behold their 
sjKjrts on horseback,” 

The simplicity of the king’s manners in private is quaintly 
pourtrayed, and conveys us at once to the spot : — 

So when the sport was ended. Sir Anthony sent me down of 
some business, and as I went dowu the stairs, it was my chance to 
meet with the king, who, when he saw me, took me by the arm, and 
caused me to return back again with iiirn, and brought me to the 
chamber where the Turks’ Ambassador was, and did lead me along 
to the' upper end of the chamber, and put me above the Turks’ 
Ambassador, bidding me sit down there, by reason they have no 
stools but sit on carpets. 1 could ill sit cross-legged after their 
manner, but kneeled on my knees ; then the Turkish Ambassador 
told the king it was the fashion oT England to sit on stools, for he 
had been oft-times in the English merchants* houses iu Constanti- 
nople. When the king had heard these W'ords, he presently went 
into the next room, and caused one of his pages to bring forth a 
little form, which they did use to set bottles of wine upon, and 
throwing a carpet of gold upon it, caused me to sit down j then he 
called for some wine, and did drink a health unto me, and did use 
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these words : ‘ I do esteem more of the sole of a Christian's shoe, 
than I do of the best Turk in Turkey and then he asked me if I 
would serve him ? I answered him, in regard I was a subject in his 
country, I must be at his command, yet I was loth to leave my 
old master, in regard he loved me well ; at which words the king did 
take me about the neck, and embraced me three or four times, and 
said, ‘ I do highly commend thy constancy j nevertheless, I will 
entreat my brother, thy lord, for thee, that thou shalt be my servant 
so long as yon stay in this country.’ ** 

In the evening, Sir Anthony and his brother were invited to join 
the king’s party at dinner, which was given on the circular terrace 
where the Cotwal, or mayor of the town, sits to administer justice 
daily, at the union of the four great covered Bazar-streets in the 
middle of the city. Here Shah Abbass insisted on Sir Anthony 
Siierley’s sitting on the king’s own chair, though the latter protested 
against it, while the king himself stood talking with his courtiers, 
apparently to produce a favourable impression on the minds of his 
subjec ts of his regard for the English chief. The royal banquet was 
preceded by a band of music, and by twenty women singing and 
dancing before it. After dinner, the king took Sir Anthony by the 
arm, and walked through several of the principal streets, all of which 
were illuminated, preceded by the women and music ; and each of 
the European gentlemen was conducted in like manner by a noble- 
man of the king’s suite. This feasting was continued in the same 
manner every evening during a whede w’eek; after which, the king 
having provided tents, carpets, and carriage for Sir Anthony, and his 
suite, proceeded to Cashan, at which x>lace, on one occasion. Man- 
waring thus describes the fireworks : — 

Then there was such stately fireworks, made by a Turk, that 
Sir Anthony did wonder at it, which seemed as if dragons were fighting 
in the air, with many other varieties, especially one firework worth 
the noting, which was this, — there was a great fountain of water in 
the Piazza, out of which, from the very bottom, there would arise 
things like fishes, throwing fire out of their mouths about a dozen 
yards, which we thought a great wonder.” 

From Cashan the court proceeded to Isfahan. An instance of 
the terrible power of a capricious despot is exhibited in the following 
description of a review of the troops drawn up to receive the king 
at Isfahan : — 

** There we made a stand, and the king caused his lieutenant- 
general to see his soldiers skirmish, and some of his gentlemen 
being amongst them, did not behave themselves to the king's mind 5 
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and moreover, his soldiers were iiot so perfect as the king did expect 
they should } whereupbn he presently ran in amongst them with his 
sword drawn, like an Hercules, and, upon a sudden, he gave four of 
them their death's wound. Then did he grow tnore into blood, and 
not sparing any, but cutting off the arms from divers of them. One 
gentleman, which did but only smile, the king never left, and coming 
for succour into our company, the king gave him such a blow in the 
middle, that the one half of his body fell from the other. There w'c 
spent that day ; and in the evening, about six of the clock, we 
marched towards the city, where the governor leading the way, the 
young prince came riding fast by him, and jesting with him somewhat 
grossly about his wife, in regard she was a fair woman, the governor 
did use some unkind word to the prince, which made him angry ; so 
he came presently and told the king, who charged him to take his 
bow and arrows and shoot him through, which he did immediately, 
and did shoot him through one of his thighs. The governor 
presently did alight off from his horse, and came and kissed the 
prince's feetj when the king saw it, he came to the governor and 
kissed him, and made him viceroy of that province, and ever after 
did impose great trust unto him : so we entered the city, and marched 
about in every street. Then the king brought Sir Anthony to his 
bouse, which was prepared ready for his coming, and willed him to 
have patience, and he would see him again in the morning j then 
the king went to his palace, and that night we rested. There was 
slain that day to the number of seven score, in regard to the ex- 
tremity of the heat, and those which the king himself did kill 5 
amongst the rest, it was the king’s fortune to kill one of Sir Anthony's 
footmen, being a Persian, and when the king was told of it, he was 
exceeding sorry, thinking he bad been a Christian, and he came 
the next morning in private to Sir Anthony, and told him he was 
exceeding sorry, wishing it had been his forttme to have slain a 
doxen Persians for him j Sir Anthony made answer, that he was a 
Persian 5 when the king heard it, he was exceeding glad, and willed 
Sir Anthony to make choice of my footman that he had ; and thus 
much for our entertainment into Persia.” 

The following is a favourable picture of the state of the country, 
and of the king s abomination oi an infamous habit so common in 
TNirkey and in Persia at the present day : — 

You shall understand that the country of Persia is far more 
pleasant for a stranger to live in tl^n the Turks’ country, for this king, 
since his coming to the crown, hith brought this country into such 
aubj^eidn, that a man may travd through it with a rod in his band. 
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having no other weapon, without any hurt : the people are very 
courteous and friendly to strangers ; their Slpf^rel very neat and 
comely. The men wear long coats to the small of their legs, with 
great rolls on their heads of divers colours, called turbans ; they 
wear gowns furred with rich fur, for although the country be ex- 
ceeding hot, they always wear furred gowns. The women are very 
beautiful, for the better sort, in regard they wear veils over their 
heads, so that the sun never shines on their faces ; the women da 
wear breeches as w'cU as the men, and red velvet stockings. The 
men have only one wife, but as many concubines as they can keep ; a 
woman that is married, and is proved to commit adultery, she is 
presently burnt j and as it is allowed in the Turks' kingdom for the 
nuui to have the use of boys, it is not so here, for the Persians do 
severely punish that vice, for I saw a notable example : at my being 
in the country, there was a great nobleman, called Peer Koolii Beg, 
and allied to the king, which did oiler that abuse to one of the king's 
pages, oflering him a lirge gift ; but the boy did acquaint the king 
with it, which, when the king heard of it, he sent presently in a rage 
for the lord, and caused the boy to cut off' his head with his own 
sword.’’ 

The toleration of wine- drinking at this time in Persia is thus 
described : — 

** They keep their Lent much about that time that we do here ia 
England, and they call it their Bairum j it lasteth twenty-eight 
days ; and all the day they eat no meat, until the south star do 
appear, and then they go to their victuals : and then will they sport 
themselves all night. The better sort of them do never at this, or 
any other time, drink wdne, except they have a license from the king^ 
and sometimes the king, in his humour, will cause a proclamation to 
be made, that for three days any man may drink wine at his 
pleasure : then sometimes you shall see them drunk, and then will 
the king take great delight to walk up and down the • city to see 
them 5 but he that is found drunk when those three days are expired, 
shall presently lose his head ; all Christians are allowed to drink 
wine, and all the king’s servants.” 

In speaking of the manufacture of gun-liarrels, Manwartng says 
that he never saw better gi^n-barreis than those manufactured at 
Isfahan ; and that two hundred persons are always employed ih 
the arsenal in the construction of pieces, of bows and arrows, 
swords and targets, for the use of the court.” 

Sir Anthony’s party had now increased to the number of twenty^ 
four fiersons, including English, French, Greeks, and Persians. 
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scene which took place between the king and a Franciscan friar, on 
bis johrney from InMTto Spain during this time, serves to show how 
the king was affected towards Christianity and its tenets generally. 

Well, after all these matters were concluded on, there came to 
us a Frtmciscan friar to. Isfahan, and told Sir Anthony, in regard he 
was a Christian, he was the more bold to come to him; and told 
hi?A, moreover, that there was another friar coming, a Dominican 
friar, who was tlie Bishop of Ornius, a Portugal born, and he was 
going on great business to the King of Spain. His request was this, 
that Sir Anthony Avould get him that favour from the king, that he 
might go apparelled in his own w^eed or habit, which favour Sir 
Anthony did obtain of the king. And the next day Sir Anthony did 
go and meet him four miles forth of Ispahan, with one hundred 
horse to attend him; and so he brought him into the city, and 
lodged him in his own house. The next day after, he brought him 
to the king,^who received him, for Sir Anthony’s sake, very royally; 
and the king gave him a crucifix of gold, set with diamonds, tur- 
quoises, and rubies, which crucifix was sent the king from Presbitcr 
Jhan, as the king himself did show it unto us. The king asked the 
friar ^ where he had travelled ?* The friar answered, that he was 
sent from the pope, as his deputy, into those parts amongst the 
Christians. ‘The pope!’ said the king, ‘ what is he ?’ although he 
did know very well what he was, yet did he make as though he had 
never heard of him. The friar made answer, ‘ that the pope was 
Christ’s vicar ujjon earth, to pardon and forgive sins.’ ‘Then,’ 
quoth the king, ‘ he must needs be a very old man, if he have been 
here on earth ever since Christ was crucified by the Jews.’ ‘ Nay,’ 
said the friar, * th<?re hath been many popes since that time, for when 
one dieth, another Cometh into his place.’ ‘ What !’ said the king, 
* are they eartlily-born men in Italy or in Rome ?’ ‘ Yes,’ said the 

friar, ‘ Rut have they at any time talked with Christ, or God the 
Father ?’ said the king ; ‘ No,’ quoth the friar. Then the king made 
this answer, — ‘ I do not believe that any man on earth can pardon 
or forgive sins, but God the Father; and for Christ,’ (said the king,) 
^ I do hold him to be a great prophet, yea, the greatest that ever was j 
and I do think, verily, that if any man could forgive sins, it was he; 
for I have read that he did great miracles when he was upon earth : 
he w?as born of a woman, but, ^ I have read, the angel of God came 
to her, and breathed on her, and so he was conceived. I have read, 
likewise, of his crucifying by the Jews, which doth make me hate 
them, for to this hour there is none suffered to live in my country.’ 
‘Jb^frihr was stricken mute; and we all did wonder to hear the king 
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reason so exceeding well, in regard he was^ a heathen j but he told 
Sir Anthony he was almost a Christian in heart since his coming 
unto him.’* 

At this time Sir Anthony Sherley had sufficient influence at court 
to procure his being deputed as ambassador to the court of Queeii 
Elizabeth, and received letters to the several sovereigns of Europe, 
to combine o id make war against the Turks, He was accompanied 
by a Persian nobleman, called Cuchin Ally Beg. His departure is 
thus described: — 

** So we took our leaves of Ispahan, and the king brought us two 
days’ journey, ^iiid di'h^aliCv-HisL leave of Sir Anthony very sorrowful} 
and diiL^tcike his brother, Mr, Robert Snefarj , by the hand, whom 
we left behind us 5 and the king said to Sir Anthoiy that he would 
use him as his own son, and that he should never want, ‘ix long as 
he was King of Persia. Then he gave Sir Anthony a seal oi “Ipld, 
and said, ' Brother, whatsoever thou doth seal unto, be it the worth 
of my kingdom, I will see it paid.* So the king kissed Sir Anthony 
three or four times, and kissed us all, and said, that if wc did return 
again, we should receive great honour.” 

We need not follow Sir Anthony in his travels through Russia 
and Europe to England } suffice it to say, he was betrayed by 
the Franciscan friar wlio accompanied him, and the Persian envoy, 
Cuchin Ally Beg, returned from Rome, after having quarrelled, 
with Sir Anthony. On his arrival at the Court of Persia, he 
attempted to justify himself, and to throw odium on the character of 
Sii Anthony Sherley 5 but this was so completely refuted, that the 
king directed him to be first of all mutilated, aud, eventually, deca^ 
pitated. Sir Anthony Sherley reached England in September, 1601, 
and was favourably received by Queen Elizabeth. After this he 
prosecuted the objects of his mission against the Turks in many of 
the European courts, and eventually died, according to Granger, in 
Spain, in 1630, at the age of sixty-five. 

There are some discrepancies in the several accounts which are 
extant, regarding the true date of the birth of Robert, the youngest of 
the three brothers]} some asserting that he was born in 1564, while 
another account states that he was only twenty-eight years of agQ 
when he reached Rome in 1609, which would make his birth bx 
1681. His brother. Sir Anthony, speaking of him in 1599, i^ys, 
I had my brother with me, a yoaay ^milemmt whose affection to me 
had only led him to that disaster, and the working of his own virtue, 
desiring, in the beginning of his best years, to enable himself to do 
those things which his good mind raised his thoughts uaWV This 
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'would lead us to suppose that he was boru, as has been in one case 
represented, in 1 581, ‘and he was then only nineteen in 1509 j and, con- 
aequently, when his brother. Sir Anthony, left the Persian court, 
but tweuty*one years of age. 

The first opportunity he had of distinguishing himself, was in an 
engagement between the Persians and Turks in 1505, at the age 
of twenty six, when, it is stated, he commanded the king’s troops, 
and that thirty Turkish chieftains .fell prisoners into his hands. On 
this he addressed a letter to the general of the Turkish army, de- 
manding the release of his brother. Sir Thomas Sherley, then impri- 
soned at Constantinople, as the rans-om j)risoners> to which 

a scornful answer beir^ i ttiirned, they were ])nt to death, mm’ ctheir 
heads, accordinj- to the custom of Persia, exhibited in triumph on 
the points of spears. 

the following day he attacked the Turkish army again ; and 
^he account of that transaction, in the MS. from which ll>e above 
notice is taken, thus describes his address to his soldiers, >>efore 
leading them into action : — “ I^et me be tliis day a mirror of your 
maguanimity ; let my actions be your precedents ; press but as far 
as your general j and — courage, gentlemen ! — tl\e victory is ours.” 

With this, catching a strong staff, pulling down his beaver, and put- 
ting spurs to his horse, he furiously rushed upon the enemy, Ids 
soldiers following with such a desperate resolution, that the Turks 
were amazed at his valour j for he ran without stop through the 
troops, and, like a lion, massacred whom he met j which the enemy 
perceiving, and what a great slaughter he had made amongst them, 
many of them fled, many laid down their weapons and yielded ^ the 
rest he put all to tlie sword, without partiality or favour. Out of 
this, his second overthrow of the Turks, he again reserved alive 
some three- score of the chiefest x>f them, and sends the like proffer 
to the Turk for redemption, but without effect.” 

In one of his engagements with the Turks, he received three 
wounds, on which occasion high honours were conferred upon him 
by Shah Abbass. Notwithstandlpg the failure of the mission of Sir 
Authony, Robert Sherley was aj^ointed ambassador, on the part of 
the King of Persia, to several Christian potentates, to engage them 
in war against the Turks ^ and |t is supposed he left Persia in the 
year 1608 or 1609. He first went into Poland, where he was 
honourably treated by Sigism<^d the Third. In June, 1609, 
he was in Germany, and reciived the title of Earl I^latine, 
having previously had the honour of Earl of the Sacred Palace of 
X^ateran, and Chamberlain, conft^red upon him by Pope Paul Y. 
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The patent granted by Eudolphns II., Emperor of the Romani^ la 
addressed to Count Robert Sherley, Knight, and Earl of the Sacrodl 
Palace of Lateran, the assigned Ambassador to us, of Abbass, Ki«« 
of Persia.” He did not reach England till the year 1 6 1 1 , where, oh th# 
2nd of October, he had an audience of James I. Stowe obe^es^ 
that Shah Abbass had given him in marriage Theresia, the daughter 
of Ismy Hawn, or Ismael Khan, Prince of a city of Circassia Major y 
which lady accompanied him from Persia, and was delivered of a 
son, unto whom the Queen of England was godmother, and Prince 
Henry was godfather, who called the child Henry, after himself. 
Sir Robert remained in England above a year after this event, and 
returned to Persia with his lady and child, in a ship provided for 
him by the king, directing that he should be landed at any port 
most convenient on the Persian coast He was accompanied, both 
from Persia and England, by Captain Thomas Powell, of Hertford* 
shire, who commanded a body of 700 cavalry in the service of the 
King of Persia. Powell was created a knight by King James before 
his departure. 

In the year 1 023, Sir Robert was again, appointed by Shah Abbass, 
Ambsssador to the King of England. On the former occasioU he 
wore the European dress at court, and conformed to the usual practice 
at the audience of uncovering before the king. In the present in* 
stance, however, having assumed the Persian costume, much diffi- 
culty arose at court as to his reception, and whether, as an Eng- 
lishman, he should not be uncovered. To this he strenuously 
objected, having been permitted to w'ear his turban both at the 
court of the Emperor, and in Spain. After much discussion, how- 
ever, he consented to lay his turban at the king^s feet, if he were 
permitted to re- assume it again immediately. Vattel, in his 'Riyhia 
of Ambassadors, condemns him severely for this act of submission j 
and goes so far as to say, that Shah Abbass might, with propriety, 
haVe taken off his head when he returned to Persia y and it does not 
seem improbable that this circumstance gave rise to the events which 
led to the decline of his influence at the court of the Shah. He had 
his first audience of King James, on the 27th of January, 1624 y and 
on the 13th of April following, he was admitted to pay a private visit 
to Charles I,, to whom he offered his condolence on his fatheV'a 
death. 

While Sir Robert Sherley was In England, the East India Company 
communicated to the oouft that one of their vessels had brought one 
Najdi Beg, a Persian nobleman, as Ambassador from the King 
Persia, who reached London oh the 19th of Febinary, I62d. The 
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Company made great interest to obtain especial honour to be done 
to this individual, so much so, indeed, that one of his Majesty’s 
state coaches, conveying the Earl of Warwick, Master of the Cere- 
monieSj, and other gentlemen of the household, were sent to Kingston 
to bring him to the capital. A report was also spread that the new 
ambassador was deputed from Persia to denounce Sir Robert Sherley 
as an impostor, and as the bearer of a spurious commission. The 
connexion of this noble family with Persia — the circumstances of 
Sir Anthony and Sir Robert having both been accredited to Queen 
Elizabeth, and King James I., ought to have taught the court to be 
cautious how they gave credence to this statement 5 but such 
was the influence of the East India Company, that the Ambassador 
was permitted to show in what respect Sir Robert Sherley was the 
impostor the former proclaimed him to be. Whether the laying of 
his turban at James the First’s feet had been heard pf in Persia, and 
caused his recall, is unknown, nor, as we learn, was it ever complained 
of by Shah Abbass. Certain it is, however, Najdi Beg came armed 
with full powers to degrade Sir Robert Sherley in England, who was 
probably the victim of his enemies at the Persian court. 

At ao investigation of the accusations made against him by the 
new ambassador, before the Privy Council, he was charged with 
having produced spurious credentials, bearing the king’s seal on the 
back of it, whereas the true patent would have borne the seal and 
signature on the face of and at the top of it. To this Sir Robert 
truly made answer, that his only credentials were included in a letter 
addressed to King James j and if so, the fact of the king’s signet 
being at the back, instead of in front and at top, as in a patent, 
would be accounted for-, but, on the paper being handed to the 
Persian, he flew into a violent passion, tore it to pieces, and assaulted 
Sir Robert Sherley by striking him in the face, and the Persian’.s 
son assisted the father, and fairly knocked him down j thus destroy- 
ing Sherley’s defence. Another charge against Sir Robert was for 
stating that his wife, the Lady Theresia, was a cousin of the king. 
This Sir Robert denied, and explained the misrepresentation by say- 
ing, that he had only said she was nearly related to the Queen of 
Persia, The violence of the Perskin was not deemed to liave beeu 
sufficiently resented by Sir Robert, but on the matter being repre- 
sented to Charles I., he put off the audience which had been appointed 
for the Persian, and did not admit him, though much importuned, 
till the flth of March. The behaviour of the Persian ambassador at 
the court Is thus described : — 

: ‘ Entering the banqueting hou|Be, where^ his Majesty stood under 
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the state canopy to receive him, he advanced ^Afithont one 
gesture of respect, till, coming close to the king^s p^i;i^, ;he 
his letters to his eyes, one afterlthe other, kissed them, and pi*eased 
them into the hands of his Majesty, but not sp much as bowing bis 
body at their delivery. Having thus finished this little oereinony* he, 
ill his retreat, after some twenty paces, made with hia back to tha Mng, 
turned about, and, waving his hand on each side imperiously, H» 
commanding a prospect (hindered by the multitude that pressed iu 
between his sight and the king’s), be made a kind of stooping 
reverence, then a second, and a third, and departed. When^ under* 
standing that the queen was gone abroad (whom he meant to vl^t) 
he ernp 1 o 3 red the time awhile in a walk with all his coaches abput 
St. James’s park, and, returning, saw her Majesty. The next day, 
the other ambassador (Sir Robert Sherley) had a private audience 
of his Majesty, in his withdrawing chamber. After many contes- 
tations between the merchants (East India Company) and the 
Ambassador Sherley, whether the expenses of his return voyage 
were to be defrayed by them as the king required, or by the 
king himself, the tWo Persian ambassadors, and Sir Dormer Cotton 
on the part of King Charles I, ambassador to Shah Abbess, all 
sailed in the following year, and reached Gombroon, in the Gulf of 
Persia, on the 10th of January, 1627- Najdi Beg, the Persian, died 
on the passage, having (as Sir Thomas Herbert says, who sailed in 
the same fleet) poisoned himself.” 

Sir Robert Sherley and Sir Dormer Cotton proceeded from Gom- 
broon by the route of Shiraz and Ispahan, to the king's court at 
Cashan. Here Mahomed Ali Beg, the minister, seemed decidedly 
hostile to Sir Robert Sherley; and Sir Dormer Cotton could 
never prevail on the king to say whether or not Najdi Beg was 
authorized to play the ambassador as he had done. The king would 
not receive his son at court, and pretended that he had exceeded his 
powers. The mystery of the recall of Sir Robert Sherley was never 
cleared up. Sir Thomas Herbert observes, “ These and the like dis- 
contents (casiial to mortal men) so much afliicted him, that, im- 
mediately a fever and apoplexy overcharged him, so that on the 13 th 
of June, he gave an ultimum vale to this world. And wanting a 
fitter place of burial, was put into the earth at the door of hia own 
house in Casbin, where he died.” 

Though it may seem impertinent^ I cannot pass by in silence 
without injury to her memory, whom I so much honoured^ the 
thrice- worthy and undaunted Lady Theimsia^ his faithful wife, tOi|^ 
sad time constant to our company- li«r faith /was ever Chl^stiiiilJ^ 
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her parents so, and noble ; her country Circassia, which joins to 
Georgia and to Zinria, near the Euxine and Caspian Seas. At that 
time, when her husband lay dead by her, and herself very weak by a 
long dysentery, a Dutch painter (who had served the King of Persia 
twenty years) conspires with Mahomet Ali Beg, and pretending an 
engagement he w»as in to one Crole, a Fleming^ (for some monies Sir 
Robert Sherley had long since borrowed of him,) he is believed, and 
got a warrant from the Cawsee, or justice, to seize upon the lady’s 
goods, which wicked plot could not be so private, but was known 
by a faithful, honest, gentleman. Master Hedges, a follower to our 
Ambassador, who straightway acquaints the lady \vit)i it, which, as 
slie knew \ras false, so seemed it strange ; yet, recalling herself, she 
tore a satin quilt with her feeble bands; and trusted him with her 
treasure, a cabinet, some jewels, rich stones and the like, with which 
he was no sooner gone, than the Pagan serjeants, with John the 
Fleming, entered her chamber, carried aw^ay wdiat was valuable or 
vendible, his (Sir Robert’s) horses, camels, vests, turbans, a rich 
Persian dagger, and some other things ; but after a narrow search, 
ifinding no jewels (for they had seen him w-ear rflan 5 ^ and it was for 
them they had worried in their ostrich appetites), mad, angry, and 
ashamed, they departed unsatisfied.” 

After the death of her husband, Lady Thercvsia retired to Europe, 
and was residing at Rome when Sir Thomas Herbert published his 
travels. No account has ever transpired of what became of her sou, 
the godson of Henry, Prince of Wales, the elder brother of Charles I. 

'*The gentleman (Master Hedges), when the storm was past, 
redelivered her her jewels, of a double value now, cause of that 
conquest, which, had she w^anted, 1 do not think her fortunes left 
her would have made up fifty pounds, a small revenue for so de- 
serving a lady, and most uaefuUn those uncharitable regions against 
woman-kind, who, though much esteemed by the Persians, yet seem 
rather, in those parts, created for slavery and fancy, than to enjoy 
liberty or praises, prizes not a little sought for, and desired by those 
female weak ones.” 

^ After some discontents, and fourteen days’ sickness of a Hux, 
got either by eating too much fruits, or cold on Taurus, that religious 
gentleman, our ambassador. Sir Dormer Cotton, died in Casbin, the 
23rd of July, 1628. We obtained a dormitory for his body among 

> The circurastauce of these Flemish artist^:? losiding in Persia at this tiiue, may 
account for the Persian painting nllu(l«i4 to in the early part of this essay, having 
jfoond its way to England in 1023. Tie painting is superior to anything which 
vieMd be executed hy a native artiat of the present day. 
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the Armenian Christians residing there, who, with their priests^ 
assisted us. His horse was led before, with a mourning velvet saddle 
on his back, his cofliii had a crimson Scitin quilt lined w^ith purple 
silk y over him was laid a bible, sword, and hat : such of his followers 
as were able, waited on it 5 and Doctor Gongb (a reverend gentle- 
man) put him into the ground, where, though his memory and 
virtue cannot die, yet I would he had a monument — a more eminent 
memorial.’* 

After his death, the widows Lady Theresia, came to England, and 
died at Rome. 

In the .splendid work of Sir Robert Kerr Porter, who travelled in 
Persia about twent3^ years, he makes mention of the two celebi'ated 
brothers. Sir Anthony and Sir Robert Sherley, and of the beautiful 
wife of the latter, but he is in error in supposing her to be a 
near relation of the king, or a Mahomedau at all, as has been clearly 
shown by the evidence of contemporary writers. The extract from 
Sir U. Kerr I'orter s work is as follows : — 

We reached Ossipus, our halting place, still in the range of the 
Eelauts, in four hours. I'he night was beautifully clear 5 and having 
taken the usual precaution of sending our Ivlehmander before, while 
our horses and ourselves enjoyed the freshening air, when we arrived, 
w^e found well furnished tents ready to receive us. The village itself 
consists of a lew ini.serable huts straggling round the foot of an. 
artificial mound, on the summit of which the remains of an old 
fortress are yet visible. The place boasted considerable consequence 
between three and four centuries ago, Shah Ismail, the renowned 
founder of the Sefl'ean dynasty, having colonized it with Christian, 
families from his conquests in Georgia ; but time and disaster have 
reduced Ossipus and its inhabitants to mere remnants of what they 
were, and we see nothing but poverty and wretchedness. The ruins 
of a spacious carav.Tmsary complete the desolate picture, by aSbrdil^ 
shelter to a few poor native families, quite as ragged and tbrlorn. in 
appearance as their Christian tteighbours. Besides having been a 
colony of manufacturers during the reigns of the Sefi monarchs, it 
was also a military station. A pass equal in danger to that of In«an 
Zada, from the descent of the hostile mountaineers, commanded all 
ingress from the Ispahan road to this part of the vallj^y ^ and to 
render it secure from depredators, the great Shah Abbass planted a 
strong garrison in the fortress of Ossipus ; which, together with the 
immediate district surrounding it, was placed under the government 
of Sir Anthony Sherley, one of the chivalric brothers of that name 
who sought a soldier's fortune in Persia, during the reign of that 
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the heavenly bodies, and the motions of the planets* Abn Ma^shtir 
Ja^ifar bn Muhammad bn Umar Albalkhi*, in the Kit4b ululdf . Jyf 
says that Kankah was the first in the science of astronomy 
among all the philosophers of India iii ancient time* Kankah is the 
author of the following books ^ — 

Mod^ on Lives. 

2. ^ Mysteries of Nativities. 

wUT ^ oUijjdl two books on 

the Conjunction of the Planets, one called the greater, the other the 
less 

t. jiUr y 4^1a51 ^ wlXT A book on Medicine 

which is esteemed as a Kunnasli^. 

5. ^ Book of Imagination, 

4 a book on the 

Creation of the Universe, and on the Revolution in Conjunction. 


' Abxi Maashar .Taufar Albalklii died A. IT. 273, Hnji Khalfa says of this work, 




^ Ijijlju Cj^Xss- ej’* AAAlj^ 

j.lx u-aJ! Ho fit'oaks in thia liook, of the temples and great buihlings which wore 
constructed in tlio world, in each thousand years. His life is written by Ihii Khal- 
il lotru 

^ Ilaji Khali'a notices the second and third of these wtu-ks; he calls the author 
LciKi' ^Sixf Kankah the Indian, one of the ancient 

astronomers. 


The w'ord jillT Is thus explained in the Kiiraus. v"»lAU53j {jiU.r 

«>sj<>.a>aaH * ^AaRj iCumiftshat are the 
roots from which the branches spread ihemselvi-s/’ Tlu meaning of the W'or<l 
here appears to l.>e a book of eolleetioiis of recipes and observation .■<, wideb a 
physic'mu nnikos during the course of his practice. h.'ast in the enumeralion of 
the works of the different physicians, Syrians espeehilly, almost every one is said to 

have composed a Ivunuash, ^AlA.r Tin; word is probably derived from the Syriac 
mMlD to collect,” luCodd, Mai-sh. 15R, bd7, it is written, Sec AhV o/r.v 

Cafp pi &90* Solomon Ncgii iHrndcrs it Syntagma, Gildemciater — follow- 
ing, as it appears, Dietz — has fallcii into tho error of mistaking the words 


iSjJ^ commonly used to express ahuilarity or resemblance, for tli<j 

title of a book; Lilrum de Mcdlcina Ywf'Ti Mauri Inscrip(u7n^ j». (I5. 
Tho word probably, being omitted in tlio MS. made u»e of. 
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Sakjahai^^ 

He Was one of the learned men of Iadia> and of those eminent 
among them for their knowledge in medicine and astronomy or 
astrology. He was the author of a book called jvaCJI 
The great Book of Nativities^ 

After Sanjahal the Indian, there arose in the cities of India^ 
several authors of books well known on the art of medicine, and 
on other sciences ; such were cfJoi 

Biikhar, Dahar, Jabhar, Urdiah, Ankar, Audi, 
Sakah, Zangal, Jari“. All these being authors of various bi>okg, were 
philosophers and physicians of India ; and to them arc to be referred 
the rules laid down relating to the science of the stars. The Indians 
at present occupy themselves with the w^orks of these men, and 
imitate them, handing them down from one to another. Many of 
them have been translated into the Arabic. I have discovered also 
th«at lluzi, in his book called and in several others, has copied 

from the works of many of the Indians, such for instance as the book 
of Sirak the Indian cf ^ This book Abd-ullah bn 

Ali paraphrased from the Persian into the Arabic, for it had been 
originally translated from the Indian into the Persian. Also from the 
bo(;k of Sasard wlXT in which are the symptoms diseases, 

the manner of treatment, and the medicines to be used for them. It 
is in toil chapters. Yahya bn Khalid"^ ordered it to be paraphrased, 

‘ Tluji Khalfa assigns this book to Kankah, nn>l not to 

~ 'riie.Ho jinines aro given in. diiforont order in tvv'o MSS. of this worb in tbo 
Bodloiau Library, In 3IS. Pocock, No. they occur in ttic following order, 

tb'.! aiteniate names being written in red ink : 

Ju Cod. Huntingdon, No. 171 : 

The full title of this work is 4^.^1351 ^ Muhammad Im Zacariya 

Alrazi died a..h. 311, 

* Ilaji Khalfa mentions this book. I quote the passage cnil re. because it shows 
that ho obtained his information resp<?cting this book, and probably all tho others, 

from Ibn Abu UsaibiMi. yxi t^lXT 

i * ^ CiT^ tJ'i ^4 

Tho two MSS. in Bodloiau Library above mentioned, read 

* Grand Vazir of Hfirun Alrashid, put to death, together with his son JaafaiN 
by order of that Khalif, a.h. 187. 
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A book called ' wIaT on the symptoms of four hundred aiid 

four diseases, and the knowledge of them, but withuut the mode 
of treatment. A book called Sandjjiishftn JiJUn wUT * and 

its paraphase linage of Good Fortune, A book 

on the points of difference between India and Greece, with respect to 
heat and cold, the powers of medicine, and the division of the year”. 
A book in wbicb the names of dmgs are explained by names used in 
common conversation, U-M,Li;^Uudl also 

wlZf A book on the mode of treatment of Pregnant 
Women, and a compendinrn on Drugs, are also referred to India. 
Likewise a book Ftifasal^ wlXT in which are a hundred dis- 

eases and a hundred remedies. Also a book 

medical treatment of Women. Likevvise a book of Sugar c-jUT 

is due to India. A book of Ray the Indian® r' 

on different kinds of Vipers and their Poisons. A book of the 
imagination on Diseases and Infirmities, by Abii FabaP yj\ 

the Indian, 

Also among the distinguished jibysicians of India, is 

Shakak { sl U^ • 

He is the author of many methods of treatment and experiments. 
He was also skilled in several branches of science and philosophy 3 
he was very eminent in the science of astronomy, and formerly 
much esteemed for his eloquence by the princes of India. The 
following is a specimcii of his eloquence, taken from one of his 
works called Prince, be on thy guard agaimst* 

1 MS. Poc. Reads 

"HajiKhalfn. ^ wIaP 

l.-«C 

Mentiojiod by Haji Khalfa, iJV<X^S 

* This is called by llaji Khalfa i ^ . 1 iT and in the next, for 

bo roads MS, Poc. wlXf 

Haji Khalfa also notices wUT 

^ 'I’bis may perhaps bo translated, “ A book on the opinion of tho Indians, &o,** 

® Huji Khalfa reads ^j1 



AT THE COURT OF BAOHMC: 

the lap^ ; ttixte> and the domiqalioa of days* and th^ eadiieai 
of the p^yalence pf age, ithow that there hf a 
all actionaj be on thy gnard^ thep, againat the events of tSaiie and 
days. They have their excuses^ be on the Match against tliem. 
Tlte decrees of fate are concealed in futurity# be therefore pre» 
pared for them. Time changes^ be cautious of its sway. Trouble 
will happen^ fear then its violence. Honour soon passes by, put 
not thy trust on its prosperity. And know, that he who does not heal 
himself of the wounds of days in the days of his life, how far will he 
be from health, in that mansion where no remedy is found ! He who 
abases and subdues his senses, in whatever good thing is presented 
to his soul, shows his sui^eriority and manifests his excellence. He 
who cannot restrain his soul, which is but one, cannot restrain his 
senses, which are five 5 if, then, he cannot subdue his senses, which 
are so few and so mean, it will be a hard thing for him to hold in 
subjection his armies, which are so many and so violent. Therefore, 
his people in the most distant cities and at the extremity of his 
dominions, will be far off from any restraint.’* Shdndk is the 
author of the following books : — A Treatise on Poisons in five books 
which Mankah the Indian paraphrased from the Indian into the 
Persian language. And the person appointed to transcribe it into 
the -Persian character, w'as a man known by the name of Abu 
Hiitim. Albalkhi paraphrased it for Yahya bn Kh^Hd bn 
Barmak. Afterwards, it was transcribed for Almamdn, by the 
hand of Alabbds bn Shid Aljawhari, who was attached to him, and 
he was appointed to read it to Alinamun. A book on the Veteri- 
nary Art“. A book on Astronomy. A book called 
which he composed for one of the kings of his own time. The name 
of this king was Ibn Kamunas the Indian ^ 

Htiji IClialfii, thus 

^ ( .j"^ 

^ ^ji.n»V,aX. 1 tXj, ^ 

* In a treatise on the Veterinary Art, iu the Bodleian, in Pocock 3(?0, called 
ZjXst^^S and in MS. Poe. 120, tin extract is given from an Indian 

book on this subject, by an author utuned J annah 
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Jawdar was eminent among the pMloeophera and leaned men 
of India, and of mxtch distinction in the age in which he lived. He 
followed the study of medicine, and wrote several works on the phi- 
losophical sciences. He is the author of a book on Nativities 
which has been translated into the Arabic. 

Mankaii the Indian ^ 

lie was learned in the art of medicine, skilful in his application 
of remedies, and gentle in his method of treatment. He was one of 
the most difttingnished philosophers in the sciences of India, and was 
well acquainted both with tlic language of India and of Persia. It 
was he who translated the book of Shkn^k the Indian, treating of 
Poisons, from the Indian to the Persian tongue. He lived in the days 
of Ilaruii Alrafehid, and came during his reign, from India to Irdk, 
and attached himself to him and attended him. I have found in 
some book, that MankaU the Indian was attached to Ishiik bn Su- 
laimdn bn AH Alhashiini, and was employed in translating from the 
Indian language into the Persian and the Arabic. The following 
account I have extracted from a book entitled Histories of the 
Khaiifs and of the Barmacides'V* ‘ Alrashid was afflicted with a 
severe disease, and although attended by his physicians, could not 
recover from his illness. Ihen Abu Ainru Ala^jami said to him: 
^ There is a physician in India named Mankah, who is one of their 
devotees and ])hilosi)phcrs ; if the Commander of the Faithful would 
send to him, God would perhaps grant him the restoration of his 
health through his means.’ Alrashid therefore sent a person to 
fetch hivn, and at the same time to carry to him such a present as 
would induce him to undertake the journey. Accordingly he came, 
and attended Alrashid, who under his treatment recovered from 
his disease 5 and, in consequence, be- towed upon him considerable 
wealth, and granted him a pension. 

One day he behehi a quack spreading out his cloak and throwing 
into it a variety of drugs, and then begin to describe a medicine 
which he had already prepared, in the following terms ; ^This medi- 
cine will cure a continued fever, or an intermittent fevet, or a quar- 
tan. It is good for a pain in the back, or a pain in the loins, for the 

1 Notm Haji Klmlfa. 

* There ia no book whh the title Tuentioned 

In the copy of Iloji Kbalfa in the Britisli Museum. 
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IJkbdm t^^ V A X ) f^r the fileiij for win^, faf m pain lii 
the eyes; for the helty-ac^^^ fer the head^ach^ for ihi 

straiii^y, for paralysis, for 

did he omit aay one disease to which the body is liable; 
iag also that this medicine was a specific for them aU> Ifankah 
said to his interpre^r, ^What is this fellow talking about The 
interpreter explained to him all that he said. Mankah smiled, and 
observed : ^ Surely the king of the Arabs, in every point of view, 
must be foolish; for if the matter he as this fellow states, why did he 
bring me from my country and separate me from my family, 
taking so much trouble on my account, when he might have found 
this fellow before his eyes and under his nose } But if the matter be 
not as this person says, why does he not put him to death, for the 
law allows that* such a fellow’s blood should be shed, and that of all 
who resemble him. For, were they to be put to death, not many 
persons would be lost ; but if this continue, and such folly become the 
cause of one death every day, and it is likely that it may he the cause 
of two, three, or four, this wumld be a loss to religion, and a source of 
distress to the nation.’” 

Salih son of Balah the Indian ^ 

He was distinguished amongst the learned men of India, well 
skilled in their methods of medical treatment, and had power and 
influence in the promotion of science. He came to Irdk in the days 
of Hardn Alrashid. Abd’lhasan Yusdf bn Ibrahlm% the astrologer, 
known by the name of Ibii Uldayah,has related that Ahmad bn Rashid 
the secretary, the freed-man of SaHm Ulabrash, said that his master 
told him, that one day the table was laid before Alrashld^ and 
JabrfP bn Bakht-Yashufl w^as absent; ‘^then,” he continues, in 
tlic words of Ahmad, ** Abu Salamah (meaning his master) j)ro- 
ceeded : ' Then the Commander of the Faithful commanded me to seek 
for .Tabril, in order that he may commence his repast according to 
his usual practice, I searched therefore in every apartment, with* 

i Ibn Sina defines thm: 

It is a pain on one side of tlic lioad.” — Oalencs ^fMXP^viov, 
a Jtibril was a phyaieiau in j‘«’pute and favour at the court of Bagdad, 
during the reigns of Harun AlrtiBln'd and his two sons, Aiuin and Mamfin. His 
life, translated into I.atin, from the Arabic of Ibn Abii UsaibiAli, by Solomon 
Negri, has been published by Dr. Frieii<.,. at the end of hia second volume of the 
Xlutory of Phf/siok from the time (f Oalert to t/ie bet^innio^ of the SijfieeiKtk Venturi^ 
4to. London, 172fi. 

" He wrote a history of physicians, entitled UIs>y ride Hajl Khalfa. 
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out oitiiei* ptee 

whci^ Jii»]bit£l ismsikAi^v^ p^& v | 

fure, liifoiR^ cf tli|i FAtiWlal %iii ^uireiiiuiPiaif^ 

wJno bepki^ to cope mA A\m0t Mm. Ai llili fOoi^^ 

Jat»i^ entered ^ ood ^uclitig Alraslifd abusing and a wearing at bim la 
tbis manuer, ■* If/ aaid b«, ^ the Commander of the Faithfhl wre to 
occbtiy himself with weeping over bis cousin Ibrdhlm bii B^lih, 
and to leave off abusing me in this mannrer> it would be iSiore 
becoming/ He then inquired after Ibrabim^ and was told by 
Jabrfb that be had left him in a dying states and that by the 
time of the last prayer for the nighty he would have expired, 
Alrashfd was violently affected, and began to weep j and ordered the 
table to be immediately removed. So much was he affected by 
this cifcumstuncc, that all who were present could not help pitying 
him. Then said Ja^lfar bn Yabya, * O Commander of the Faith- 
ful, the treatment of Jabrfl is after the manner of the Greeks? but 
Sitlih son of Balah the Indian would apply his remedies according 
to the science of the Indians, in the same way as Jabril follows 
the method of the Greeks, Should, therefore, the Commander of the 
Faithful think proper that he be fetched, and sent to Ibrahim bn 
S^lih, we shall know from him what is his opinion, as we know 
what that of Jabril is.' Alrashid then bid Jakfar fetch him, 
and after having conducted him to the patient, to return, Jakfar 
did so, Sdlih went tlierefore and visited Ibrdhim, and having felt 
his pulse, returned to Jaflfar, who asked bis opinion respecting the 
patient. S^lih replied, ‘ I will give no account of him to auy one 
but only the Commander of the Faithful himself,* Ja^far urged 
him much to tell him the whole matter, but he persisted in refusing, 
Jakfar, therefore, went to Alrashfd, and informed him that Salih had 
been to visit the patient, but refused to give him any account of 
what he had seen. He then ordered that SiiHh should be brought 
into his presence? who, having entered, said, ^ O Commander of the 
Faithful, thou art at the head of the religion, and thou art supreme 
in all decrees and judgments? and whatsoever sentence thou passest, 
no judge is able to abrogate it. I testify then, O Commander of 
the Faithful, before thee, and call every one here present to witness 
against mei that if Ibr^Lhim bn Salih die this night, or of this illness, 
that all the slaves of S^lih son of Balah shall be free before God ? 
that every beast which he possesses shall be dedicated to holy pur- 
pciSes? that all his money shall be for alms to the faithful? and that 
he Vvill divorce every one of his wives, even three young women.’ 
AlVashfd replied, * S^Iih, rash man, thou hast sworn upon a thing 





iyHl# w0k Im iSi« of 

0€4mmuidli»^&^ Vfitkmp 

point it mi to Mm. I hav^ twt tbmt 'Mira p0t 

Bpcken, without c^ear knowladige andl evi4ml iMi^iifSoii.* ** AhmMl 
bn Eatihid proceeds: Abu Salamah conlinM^ nam^re to met 
* Then the grief of AlrashCd left him j sm4 he dte and ooinmaiided 
drink to be brought^ and he drank » And tidien the hod!i* of the last 
prayer for the night arrived^ Hwsre came a letter Arom the Sdhib 
tibbarid in the City of Fmm, '|o aAnonnce tp Airaahid the death 
of Ibrahim bn Saiih. Alrashid began imined|et«l)l^ to blame Jakfar 
bn Yahya, for directing him to Saiih> and ^'Cnrae IuMb and its 
medicine^ crying, 'Alas! the disgrace in the aig^t of CSod, that I 
should have been ^drinking Nabidh^ while my cousin was In the 
agony of death.’ Then he called for a ^iasC of IPFnbldl^ and having 
mixed it with salt and water, began to dviiik^ and to wmoH, 
until he had discharged the whole contents of his stiniia^* 

Early next morning he went, to the house of Ibrallilii^ 
attendants prepared for him a room^ that he might sit by ttitabfin. 
There were placed two sofas, one on the right hand SAd the other on 
the left, with their seats, and pillows, and cushions, and between the 
two sofas small cushions. Then Alrashld stood leaning upon his 
sword, and said, ' It is not becoming hH so great a domestic calamity 
as this, to sit odierwiseHban on the floor ; take away these sofas and 
cushions.* The chambeihfdns biwitig done 1 %. Akashid sat dowk npon 
the floor, and this became a custom among Abbassides flrom that 
day, although it had not been so previously. Thbn SMdihsonof Balsii 
came, and stood in the presence of Alrasbid, but no one spoke a word 
to him till the scent of the incense wfis perceived : then immediately 
Salih began to cry, ' Allah ! Allah ! O Ckmpnander of the fklthful^ 
that thou shouldest condemn me to divinin mf wife, and s^mrate 
her from me who am her true husband# and that another should 
marry her, to whom it is not lawful ! AUah ! Allah ! that theu 
shouldest rob me of my happiness, when I am guilty of no crime ! 
Allah! Allah! that thou shoeddest bury thy cousin alive | for 1 
swear by Allah, O Commander of the S'aithfltl, that he is, not dead. 
Suffer me then to go in to him and ‘him/ And when he had 
cried much in this way, he permitted alone to Ibrahim. 

Ahmad proceeds, *' Abu Sal(Mnah^;|bkl story to me. 

Then we immediately heard a the body with 

the palm of the hand : then the sound' ceated, we heard 

a about, ' Allah Akbar! Allah AkbiSrr ikSen S&lih came jout to us 
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Akliar!' iH»l 

liU^ <4 th^ iFaiiilifiilt m4 I will $> 

WoiiMA«W(«lt Alfcuibi# i^nd I, wd Md Aim 

Sulim, lltei* Hhm Sdlih took out a a«ile 1^ 

ndlA kim mud tkmit k i«i between tkc nail and the Seab of tbe 
tkniali o^ tba band of Ibtihlm bn $4lib, ^ho immediately 
idnaked away bin band and drew it to hia body. Theii Salik aaid, 'O 
Commander of the Faithful, is a dead man sensible of pain ?' Alrashid 
aniwered, *No.' Salih said, 'If thou art desirous that he should 
apeak to the Commander u" the Faithful forthwith, I will bring it to 
pass.* Alrashid having answered, 'I am desirous that thou eflFect this/ 
He replied, 'O Commander of the Faithful, I fear that if I were to 
apply my remedies, and he were to recover while he is in these 
burial clothes, and the scent of the Handt' upon ibat his heart 
would break, and that he would die indeed, and I should no longer 
have it my power to recover him. But if the Commander of the 
Faithful will order these burial clothes to be taken off him, and that 
he be taken and washed till the scent of the Handt be removed from 
him, and afterwards that he be clothed in the same dress that he 
used bo wear in the time of his health and while his illness was upon 
him, and then be perfumed with the same scent as formerly, and 
afterwards he laid upon one of the sofas, upon which he used to sit 
and sleep, 1 will apply then my remedies in the presence of the 
Commander of the Faithful, and he shall forthwith speak with him.* 
''Ahmad," continues Abu Salamab, “told me, / Alrashid commis- 
sioned me to do what S6Uh had directed, and I did so accordingly. 
Then Alrashid and I, and Masrdr and Salih, went into the chamber 
where Ibrahim was, and Salih called for some Kundus^ (sneezewort), 
and an instrument to blow it with, from the servants, and blew some 
of tihe Kundus up his nose : having continued about the sixth part 
of an hour, his body began to be moved ^ then he sneezed, and sat up 

Han Cl t is the name of every kind of 

scent that is mixed for dead bodies. — Kamus. 

J.XM9S 

U ** l **“ C.i . < >^1 

* liHiiiidiis IS the root of a plant wliieh Is yellow inside and black crut. It 
is Wb smstto and a piUf Isg xnidioiiie, and clears away the ringworm. When 
k ISieHiei^ ^ powder and blown up the nose it causes sneezing and enlightens the 

m 04 t' bUndiini»."^IUkus. 







"aiiii k'iiiftii' 'hli . T^iv^ Alrftiitlhtfd 

m^r.^ h» htiA luN^. ite ||i lftl --.%ir . 

iii^. :i^^ hm^ d4p» 

e?!PCf |p^ ai^W pi » 4Pi irui^UNBI 9llA WM 

him, ap4 t^hut wkiU fp4e&vpprmg to del^d hinfllf 

hpid, ilus iiog hit the thpmh pf W# left ii^«4 ipt4 l#iii %l 
but »tili f«lt the pain, at the same ihme>hpwing tht th«llS^ 

Salih had thrust the needle. Ibrdhira lived loug altef thlfi fill^ 
stance, and married the princess Alabbasah, datighter pf MmviM&g 
and obtained the government of Hgypt and PaleatinCj# apd dM hi' 
Egypt.” 


Kemabks on thk Names which occtm in th» vniiesBiKa 
Notices, by Professor H. H. Wilson. 

A variety of causes renders the verification of ladifli PAlpai 
which are found in Arabic or Persian works, always didicult, apd PPl 
unfrequently impracticable. Mohammedan authors are m indldfpnmt 
as those of other nations, ancient or modern, tp an aconrala and 
consistent representation of foreign appellations, Slid giVf dil9 jgina 
word in different forms, not one of which is a close approilniaMM 
to its gennine enunciation. Even if the original anth^ should hOI^O 
taken pains to be exact, they are frustrated by the fgnpranot and 
carelessness of his transcribers. No assurance can be felt thid wy 
given manuscript faithfully repeats a strange denomination as It waa 
at first written, and critical emendation is neopasarily of UtUo avid 
for the right reading of a proper name, to the understanding of whioh 
the context cannot contribute. Even admitting, however* somplhlng 
like care in author and amanuensis, there is an inherent diffipulty In 
the difference of alphabets and particularly in the absenoa of 
vowels in Arabic and Persian writing, which must always neeasima 
considerable perplexity, and render the determination of an IndifKn 
word ha Nuskh, or Nastalik, matter of very diffident nonJoetnjPf. 

Thesa'jfansiderations affect most of the names whiph are givtn 
in the pi^^^tng extract from the Uyun al Amba, although their ap* 
pearanca>^ifnl|iy confirms the statement of the text that they designaln 
Indian astiapiomers and physicians. There can be no doubt of their 
Hindu origin, although we ^annpt, in all instances, identify them or 
determine to whom they be|bniiSl^ ’tha latter, indeed, is a different 
question from the ascertaiiiment |he name, and even if we decipher 
the latter, it does not follow that we know anything of the person, 
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Tills arises in snwie deg[ree from onr own ignorance^ from our im- 
perfect acquamisiiice with the medical and scientific literature of the 
Hindus ; but it is also very likcljr that, in the course often centuries, 
works and the x^piKtatlonf hased on them have perished, and it is 
also probable that, in some cases at least, the individuals may have 
had a hx:al celebrity OQly, and an Indian doctor in great practice and 
high re|nite at Bagdad may never have been heard of at Kasi or 
Patalipvitra, That we cannot therefore particularize all the indi- 
viduals of the foregoing list, is no imputation to its discredit, and its 
general uiithcnticity inigVit be admitted even if we could not verify 
one of the persons or the writings that it refers to. This is, how- 
ever, by no means the case, and it affords specifications whi<'h 
can readily be authenticated and which are valuable contributions 
to the history of Hindu science. 

The first name of the series, Kunkah, might be thought to be 
intended for Ganga, as the letters k and g are seldom discriminated 
in manuscripts. Ganga alone, however, is not an Indian name, 
although it is of common use in combination, as (^anga-dhar. There 
is indeed, an astronomer of that name, of some note, wdio is one ot 
the scholiasts on the Ldiivati of Bhaskara*, but, frv>m an astrono- 
mical computation in his work, Mr. Colcbrooke infers its being 
written as late as tVie beginning of the fifteenth century \ This being 
subsequent to Bhdskara, is of itself reason to infer that he could 
not have been known to the author of the Uyun at Amha, 

The name of Kankah the Indian is, however, very celebrated in 
the history of Arabian astronomy ; he is said, by Ben al Adam, a 
writer of the eighth century, to have visited the court of Al Mansur, 
A. D. 773, bringing with him Indian astronomical w ritings, which w'ere 
translated, by cf mmand uf the Khalif, by Muhammed bin Ibrahim 
Alfazari. Ho entitled his work the Creai^r Sind-hind^ which was the 
chief text-book of Mohammedan astronomy for some time before 
the Arabs had become acquainted with the writings of the Greeks, 
and W’hich, in its denomination, is unequivocally Hindu, It has been 
conjectured by Mr. CoIebrooke*,that the Arabic term is intended for the 
Sanskrit word Siddhiinta, intending the BraVima-siddhanta, in whicli 
was described the only one of the three astronomical systems of the 
Hindus, known by more than name to tiie Arabs. This is not unlikely j 
but another source may be suggested for the appellation, and it is not 
impossible that in the Great Sind^hind we have an attempt — modified 
by peculiarities of pronunciation, and possibly by the translator’s 

* 1420. Oolehrooks on tko ArUlmietic and Algebra of the Mindus, 

Itttrod. XXV. 

Ihnl^ p. jLxv', 
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purpoje of indiestliig A)ie Indiam origm of hia w#ili!H^tQ iwpregeEt 
the FriAat Smkitd, tlie ‘ great compUation* of IThr^tiamiMra*^ ^ m 
astronomical woth of the end of the Efth centniy» and of mented 
reputation. 

However this may be^ it seerns likely that Kankah, ttotwit|L^‘ 
standing the writings attributed to him, is not their author, and has 
only the merit of making them known to the Arabs j he would not^ 
therefore, find a place amongst the ustronomicid atrdiorities known 
in India. This is one reason why we cannot verify his name; an- 
other is, the possibility of an error in Sts orthoepy. It is written by 
DTf^rbelot^ from various authorities, Kankah, Kankar, andlSlaiighaj 
by Reisko and Schultens, Kangah} and by Kasiri, from the TmriJtk 
a/ ATa^oma,' Katka. Now, this last reading suggests the possibility of 
some mistake having been committed as to the purport of the appel- 
lation, and that although applied to the man, it was in truth applicable 
not to him, but to his J science. Algebra, which the Arabs at this 
same^period derived from the Hindus, or at least an important 
branch of it, first taught by AryabhatCa, is denominated Kuttaka, and 
in this term we have a closer approach to Katka than in Ganga, or, 
as Mr. Colebrooke indicates, Garga, to the Kankah of the Arabic 
writers. 

The name, however, is of comparatively little importance; the 
Hindu astronomer, however called, first made the Arabs acquainted 
with the works of his countrymen, and especially of Var&hamihira, 
as, besides the Vrihat-Sanhita, which is the probable origin of the 
Smd^hmd, we may suspect that his other astronomical and Astrolo- 
gical writings, his treatise called Karana on the motion of‘ the planets, 
and his Vrihat^ and Laghii Jdtaka, or ‘great and less booke on the 
mysteries of nativities/ seem to be intended by the works oei^iimilar 
subjects attributed to Kankah. 

Sanjahal is a name of an Indian 'aspect, thov^k no Sasidhrli: 
original readily offers. His great book of suC^^estS the 

Vrihat Jdtaka, but we can scarcely imagine that hik msne is a cor* 
ruption of yfurdhamihira. 

Dahar fuid Jabhar are undoubted corruptions, and the is, 

perhaps, the mutilation of Sridhara, an astronomical wrltcf 
tiquity. In Bkkhar it can scarcely be questioned that we IpkH^the 
Hindu name Bhaskar, or Bhuskara, the celebrated author of the 
^iddhdfUa Siromuni. He flourished in the middle of the twelfth 
century {a.d. 1150), audj»<pould not, therefore, have been at the court 
of A1 Mansur, but he is ' pt so described. He ii| placed amongst 
the successors of Sanjahal, imd' as one of those whose works we|n 
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IHtiM 

. TUI fdlo^a^hl; tkahkee, Anitmti Atkdi, R&ikah, Stekah, JM, 

are neither Arabic nor Persian, and are no doubt Indian, but they 
Hiiist baVe befell litraligfely dislorlfed, and arfe beyond my cotijectiire. 

Thife li not the case ^ith the next apjiellatton, Sirak^ which, with 
the help of Varlons readings, tttay be easily traced to the Indian 
tStharak. 1 Cir« Royle, in his Es»a^ sa the Antiquity of Indian Medico t 
8 <tiente, has cited passages from the Latin translations of Avicenna, 
fthazes, and Serapion, in which the name occurs Sarak, Scarak, and 
Xarek; and there can be no donbt that Charak, Charaka, or the 
name of the oldest Sanskrit physician, and also of his book, is 
intended. It was first translated from Indian into Persian, and from 
Persian into Arabic. 

Of another work there is equally little difficulty in assigning the 
origin, Ihe Kitab Sasard, or, as it may be better read, Sasrnd, 
translated into Arabic by order of the Vazir of Hardn, Ynhya Ibn 
iChalid, cannot be any other than the celebrated Indian work, tlife 
Snerut. It is not said that it was translated first into Persiatl, 
but this is most likely to have been the case. The Arabic Writer 
says the work contained ten chapters; the actual Susruta is divided 
hito but six books, but the usual classification, and that adopted 
ht the 'Shsruta, of medical topics, is eight; to which, if the sub- 
jects of materia mcdica, the Dravyabhidh^nas, and the Kalpa, or 
pharmacy, be added, we shall have ten. 

Of the book which is called in the Arabic text Yedan, there cah 
be equally little doubt. It is said to describe the symptoms of diS- 
feases Without the mode of treatment. Now this is precisely the 
object of one division of Indian medicine, on which aloUe not only 
distinct chapters but separate treatises are written. The term by 
Which this branch of the art is known is JS iddn, and the same word 
ttO doubt Was used by the earliest Arabic writers, though corrupted 
to Yedan, or Bidkn, either by later compilers or copyists. 

No such work as one treating of the differences of medical doc- 
trines b^ween Greece and India, is known to the Hindus, and it 
was pti^babiy written by some of the Indian savants at Bagdad. 
The SaUdhishiln has a Sanskrit aspect, although it is probably 
ibtoupt. 

The succeeding series of names offers thing which I am able to 
bht the names Asankar, dsa, Rai, Abul-fabal, are 

cOi^uptiofhs of appfellatiOhs The book on Sugar, 

l!tMb^ftS-SHkkr,lbaybfeSailskfft; of Sugar, over the greater 
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part of Asia and Europe being derived from tbe gisreil 

its parent soil^ Sharkarai Shdndk is probably iuteuded 
although kuown to the Hindus as a moral and- politieal writer oiily. 
The citation from the Mutanahhal al Jouhar shews that he hole that 
character also amongst the 'Arabs, although they have made hhn hn 
astronomer and physician also. The subject of poisons and anti- 
dotes is a branch of Hindu medicine, and separate treatises on itejcist« 
There never could have been such an Indian king, as Ibn** Kam^as, 
although the latter i>arfc of the name may have had a Sanskrit 
original. 

JoTJOAR is very probably an Indian name ; such as Yava or Yo- 
dhara, or perhaps Godhara, but no such astronomical writer is known. 
So also of Mankah. Celebrated as he is amongst the Mohammedans, 
we cannot find any trace of him in Sanskrit literature, although the 
name is no doubt the common Hindu name M&nikya or Manick. The 
circumstances of his proficiency in Persian and Arabic, and his 
being employed much as a translator of Sanskrit books into those lan- 
guages, intimate a protracted residence in Western Asia, and a cele- 
brity in consequence in that part of the East rather than in his own 
country. 

Wc may suspect the same of the Indian Salih Ibn Balah, and 
at any rate his uanie has become so transformed that it looks much 
more like Arabic than Sanskrit. 

The identifications that we are thus enabled to make are, how- 
ever, sttflirient to show that the Asti onomy and Medicine of the 
Hindus were cultivated anteriorly to those of the Greeks, by the 
Arabs of the eighth century ; and that the principal authorities of both 
sciences were the same then as they are at present. The astro- 
nomical data are least conclusive. In medicine, the evidence is 
more positive i and it is clear that the Charaka, the Susruta, 
the treatises called Nidan on diagnosis, and others on poisons, 
diseases of women, and therapeutics, all familiar to Hindu science, 
were translated and studied by the Arabs in the days of Harun and 
Mansur, cither from the originals, or translations made at a still 
earlier period into the language of Per.sia, It camiot be doubted 
also that the works of Varahamihira were, at the same period, in- 
troduced to the knowledge of the Arabs, and laid the foundation of 
their subsequent proficiency to a greater extent even than the 
writings of Ptolemy. 
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Akt. 'yi.—T%e Ckineee /Saeret T^iad Society of the Tien-ii-kiiih'' , 
By liiEUTENANT Nbwcold, A/D.C., and Majob-Cieneraj^ 
WrLSON, C,B., Madras Army, 

Read January 18 , 1840 . 

Various associations have long existed in China, of which secrecy 
was at an early period the prominent feature, since the jealousy of 
the imperial government declares the association of even five persons 
to be illegal, and punishes the crime of belonging to these associa- 
tions with death. Among these fraternities may be enumerated — 
1st, the Great Ascending Society j 2nd, the Society of Glory and 
Splendour 5 3rd, the Union of the Three Great Powers, viz.. Heaven, 
Earth, and Man; 4th, the White Jackets j 5th, the Red Beards; 6tb, 
the Short Swords; 7tb, the 'White Water-Lily; 8th, the Sea and 
Land Society; 9th, the Righteous Rising Society, «Sic. The third of 
these associations, which, from all that can be gathered, assimilate 
in their origin, is the one that prevails in Canton, and obtains almost 
exclusively in the Straits of Malacca, and the va.st islands of the 
Indian Archipelago; and which will principally form the subject of 
this notice. It is compionly known under the terms of Ticn-ti-huik, 
or San-ho-huih, and is sometimes divided into two branches — the 
Canton and Fokien, to which provinces most of the Chinese end- 
grants belong. Those from Canton, are, I believe, by far the most 
numerous. Other societies or Kongsis exist, with the benevolent 
object of raising funds for the assistance and support, of those among 
their number in distress; but they are almost all subject, more or 
less, to some of the objections that exist against the Tien-ti-haih, 

The secret nature of the Tien-ti~huik, or Triad Association of 
Heaven, Earth, and Man, and the natural dread of its members to 

' Remarks on ihe Mode of writing Chinese Names^ in these MSS, 

1st. The continental pronunciation of the vowels is adopted. 

2ndi» The vowels are to be enunciated distinctly when two or more come 
\^ether, except in such obvious diphthongs as «w, at, ou, ei, A.C., and therefore 
the dimresis (**) is dispensed with. 

3rd. ie IS not a diphthong, the two vowels being invariably pronounced 
separately. 

4th. u always like oo, long or short, as iu too, or good. The long sharp sound 
of ti, as in is indicated by iw, and not, »s is usually done, by ew as in hew, 
5tb. The Mandarin pronunciation is observed throughout. 
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violate their solemn oaths of secrecy, render it a matter of great 
difficulty to arrive at the truth, and to penetrate into its early his* 
lory and origin ; suffice it here to observe, that the source of this 
branch of secret societies existing among the Chinese is to be traced 
as far back as the close of the third century of the Christian ora, to 
the time of the usurper Tsau~Tsau. It appears that the bonds which 
first linked its members together, were of a political nature ; and we 
also find it remarked, that the initiated were required to be proficient 
in all manner of martial and manly exercises, and that, as a trial of 
their courage, they were compelled to run through a chevaucc^dff-frhe 
of glittering swords. They rapidly increased in numbers, and by 
their valour and skill rescued the Emperor of China from the hor- 
rors of a dangerous rebeliiou. 

The following episode, from the popular Chinese history called 
the San- Kwok, translated expressly for this paper by the Rev. J. 
Tomlin, of Malacca, not onl>* bears upon this event, but is also illus- 
trative of various allusions made by the brotherhood in their code of 
rules, which will be subsequently ad^'crted to. 

There is a saying, that * when the great pow’er of the empire is 
long divided, it will be united, and when long united, it will be 
divided.' At the end of the Chiu dynasty, there was a division into 
seven contending kingdoms, which issued in the Thin dynasty. 
After the destruction of the l^sin dynasty. So and f/an contended for 
superiority, and this contest terminated in the establishment of the 
Han dynasty. The first emperor of the Han dynasty killed a white 
serpent, and rose to be a great warrior. The whole empire was 
united and flourished in the time of Kwang Wu, and down to 
Hieu-ti, wdicti it was divided into three kingdoms. This rebellion 
began in the time of the two emperors Fan and Lin, Fan rejected 
all good men, and honoured and conflded in eunuch mandarins. 
On the death of Fan, Inn (his son) succeeded. The great general 
Po Wu and Chin Fan the Tal-F u suj)ported him. When the 
eunuch mandarins, Tsau Tseet and his fclU>w’s, abused their autho- 
rity, Po Wu and Chin Fan consulted to destroy them. This affair, 
not being concealed, turned out to their own injury. The eunuch 
ministers from this time grew wwse. At Kliim Nin, second year, 
fourth month, fifteenth day, the emperor went to Wan Tih Tien. 
Being seated on the throne, a violent wind arose, and smote the 
summit of the palace. There was merely a blue serpent seen, which 
flew down from the roof, and coiled itself up on a chair. The 
emperor, affrighted, fell down from his throne, and was instantly 
borne by his ministers into the interior of tlie palace. All the man- 
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darins fled, and in a moment the serpent also vanished. Suddenly 
there was loUd thunder, rain> and great hailstones, which continued 
to fall till midnight, and destroyed houses without number. 

Also in the fourth year, second month, at Loh Yang, there was 
an earthquake j the sea overflowed, and the people on the coast were 
engulfed in the waves. At Kwaug Ho, a hen was changed into a 
cock. And in the sixth month, first day, a dark cloudy vapour, 
above ten fathoms long, flew into the palace at Wan Tih. In the 
autumn, seventh month, a rainbow was seen on the Pearl Temple 
(palace). The Wu Yuan mountain precipice was hurled down and 
dashed in pieces. The emperor issued a proclamation, inquiring of 
all his ministers the cause of these calamities. The 1 Lang minister, 
Tsai Yung, brought up his answer. He considered the rainbow, 
and the metamorphosed hen, to be the eunuch ministers, who had 
perverted the government. His words had some truth in them. 
The emperor, looking at the w^riting, sighed, and immediately rose 
and changed his clothes. Tsau Tseet was watching behind, and told 
all to his companions, and immediately resolved to find an occasion 
of accusing Tsai Yung on other grounds, that he might be dis- 
carded and sent home. Afterwards these ten men, Chang Yang, 
Chan Chung, Fung Si, Tuan Tui, Tsau Tseet, Hou Lan, Kien Shit, 
Chin Yung, Hia Tan, and Kw^oh Shin, banded together for evil. 
They were entitled ‘ The Ten Chang Shi.’ The emperor honoured 
and confided in Chang Yang, calling him * My father!’ The 
government daily worsened, so that, throughout the empire, men’s 
hearts were meditating rebellion. Thieves and robbers sprung up 
like bees. At that time there W’ere at Chi Luk Fu, three brothers ; 
the elder was Chang Kiok, the second, Chung Pau, the third, Chang 
Liang. This Chang Kick was not originally a Siii Tsai. He went 
on the mountains to gather medicinal herbs, and met with an old 
man, blue-eyed, and of a youthful countenance, holding in bis hand 
a staff of the Li tree, who called Kiok to come to a cave, and gave 
him the Tien Shu (heavenly book), in three volumes, named the 
Tai Pirtgr YouSvt; saying, 'Take this, and on hehaU of Heaven, teach 
and reform and save all the people : if there spring up (in you) a 
different heart, you will assuredly be punished.' Kiok respectfully 
inquired his surname and name; the old man said, 'I am a Nan 
Hwa^Laou Sien’ (an ancient spirit). Having thus said, he was 
transformed into a gentle zephyr, and vanished 

"Chang Kick’s Hvmy first revolted on the“ borders of I 
Ghfh. Liu Yen w^as the Tai Shiu of I Chiu, a man of Kiang Hia 
King Ling. When he heard of the rebel troops coming, he sum* 
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moiciM the Kiau W^i Tiou Cubing tci tionitlltatii&il^ Ohiti^ tai^» ^Thb 
i^be! aoldieihi are inafiy^ mine ^ aifa few ^ yonr Kx^elleney nnght 
immediately to call ont a force eqnal to the enemy.* IM Yen 
aiaentedf and forthwith Issued a firoclamatloti for maeteritig all the 
militia. The pt^lamation reached Tuk Hien^ and drew forth a 
braVe man. This person Was not fond of reading, but of a large and 
generous disposition $ a matt of few words, in whose countenance Joy 
and fear were not expressed 5 naturally of a noble mind, and otte 
Who loved to form an alliance with all the wise and good men in 
the empire. He grew up to eight feet (six feet eight inches English) 
stature. His ears hung down upon his shoulders ; his hands reached 
to his knees ; Ins eyes could regard his ears 5 his countenance reseitti- 
bled the light pink jade>stone $ his lips seemed painted with vermi- 
lion, He Was a descendant of Liu Shin Chi, of the family of Ching 
Wang of Chung San, and a great grandson of the Emperor King of 
the Han dynasty j his surname was Liu, his name Pi, and his literary 
name Hiuen Teh. Hiuen Teh*s grandfather was Liu Hiung, his 
father Liu Fung, who filled the office of Hiau Lien, afterwards 
that of Li, and died early. Hiuen Teh being deprived of his father 
While young, served his mother with filial piety. The family being 
poor, he sold shoes and made mats for a livelihood. He dwelt at 
the village of Lau Sang Lin, On the south side of the house was 
a large mulberry* tree, above five changs (fifty Chinese feet — forty- 
one feet eight inches English) high, umbrageous like the cover of a 
carriage, and 'visible at a great distance. A sagacious person said, 
' This family will certainly give birth to an honourable man.* Hiuen 
Tcih, while a boy, was one day playing with the children of the 
village, under the tree, and said* " I will be emperor !* His uncle, 
Liu Yuan Ki, astonished at his saying, said, ‘ This is no ordinary 
child and. Seeing Hiuen Teh*s Ihmily was poor, frequently gave 
him money. When fifteen years old, his mother sent him to school. 
His teachers were Chin Hiuen and Lu Chit. The celebrated Kung 
Sun San, with his companions. Were his friends. 

When Liu Yen issued the proclamation for mustering ^e 
army, Hiuen Teh was in his twenty-eighth year. On reading the 
prticlamation he heaved a sigh- a person immediately behind him 
said with a loud voice, ‘ Young man, you are not putting forth youlp 
strength in the Cause of the emperor, why then do you sigh ?* Hiuen 
turning round, saw a person eight feet (six feet eight inches English) 
high, havfiig a leopard‘s head, round eyes, a swallow forehead, and a 
tiget'S bekfd, whose yoice was like a pehl Of thunder, and hie carrtage 
like a runhihg horse. Hitien Teh, perceiving hk strange appearance. 
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inquired bis surname md name. The man said hisr surname 
was Chang, name Fei, Hterary name, Yeh Teh, His family dwelt at 
Tuk kun j he had a farm, sold wine, and killed pigs, and loved to 
have intercourse with all the wise and good in the empire* ' Just 
now,* said he, ‘perceiving you looking at the proclamation, and 
hearing you sigh, I asked the cause.* Hluen Teh said, ‘ My kindred 
are of the hosiourable house of Han : my surname is Liu, and name 
Pi : having just lieard the Yellow TurlmnS are in open rebellion, I 
wished to crush the insurgents, and to tranquillize the people, but 
regretting that my strength is inadequate, therefore I sighed deeply/ 
Fei said, * I have a little money j we must muster all our brave 
townsmen, and then, can vre not together achieve something noble V 
Hiuen was much delighted ^ they entered the village taveril together, 
and drunk wine. While over their cups, they saw a stout man 
pushing a hand carriage up to the tavern door, where he halted, 
and entering, sat down and called the landlord to be quick and bring 
him some wine to drink, saying, ‘ I must immediately go into the 
city and join the army.’ Hiuen Teh looked upon this man, who was 
nine feet high, had a beard two feet long, a face like a ripe date, 
and ruddy lips, eyes of the scarlet fang, and eyebrows like sleeping 
silkworms. His aspect and form were noble and majestic. Hiuen 
beckoned him to sit down with them, and inquired his surname and 
name j he replied, ‘ My surname is Kw^an, name I, literary name, Siu 
Chang, afterwards changed to Yun Chang, a Kiai Liang man, of Ho 
Tung province. Because a rich man of my place, presuming on his 
power, insuhed me, I slew him and fled, and have been wandering 
about the country five or -six years. I have just heard that the army 
is mustering here, and have merely come at the call of duty.* Hiuen 
Teh then opened his mind to him, which greatly delighted Yun 
Chang. They went together to Chang Fei’s house, and consulted 
about this important affair. Fei said, ‘ There is a peach tree behind 
my house, and a garden in full bloom j to-morrow, let us sacrifice to 
heaven and earth, and let us three men enter into a covenant of 
brotherhood, uniting our strength and hearts ; afterwards we may 
take counsel and achieve some heroic deeds.' Hiuen Teh and Yun 
Chang, with one voice, approved, saying, ‘This is very good !’ On 
the following day, a black cow and white horse were prepared and 
sacrificed in the garden. The three men burned incense, reverently 
worshipped, and took an oath, saying, * Liu Pi, Kwan I, and Chang 
Fei; although of different suruames, are now united as brethren, 
joined hand and heart, to save in affliction, and to support in peril. 
We will uphold the emperor and give peace to the people. We do 
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not inquire if we were bom in the same yw, Marne mouthy or on 
the same day $ we only desire to die the saihe year^ the same month, 
the same day. May the supreme heaven and the deep earth behold 
and establish our hearts ; he that proves treacherous and ungrateful, 
may heaven and men join In his destruction !* The oath being 
ended, they honoured Hiuen Teh, as elder brother, Kwan I, as 
second brother, and Chang Fei, as younger brother. The sacrifices 
to heaven and earth being completed, they again killed a cow, 
brought wine, and assembled all the valiant men of the district, 
amounting to above three hundred. All drank freely. Next day, 
they prepared their weapons, and only regretted they had no horses 
to ride : while thinking about this, a man reported that two 
strangers, attended by servants, leading a troop of horses, had just 
come up to the house. Hiuen Teh said, 'Thus heaven helps us !' 
The three brothers went out to receive the strangers, who were 
merchants from Chung Shan ; the name of one was Chang Si Ping, 
the other, Su Sang. Every year they travelled northward to sell 
their horses ; this year they returned, on account of the rebels rising 
up. Hiuen Teh invited the two men to his house and treated them 
with wine, telling how they wished to punish the rebels. The 
strangers were delighted to hear of it, and gladly made them a 
present of fifty horses, and also gave them five hundred taels of 
gold and silver, and also a thousand pounds of steel fur making 
weapons. Hiuen Teh thanked the strangers, and ordered a skilful 
smith to make a pair of double-edged swords. Fung Chang made 
an azure coloured dragon and moon ornamented scimitar, and named 
it Ling Yen ki (i. e. cold-shining cutter) j the weight of it was eighty- 
two catties. Chang Fei made an 18 -feet well-tempered spear. Each 
being equipped with his weapons and a coat of mail, they assembled 
all the brave men of the village, amounting to more than five 
hundred persons, and came to see Tsou Ching. Tsou Ching took 
them to see the Tai Shiu, Liu Yen. The three men being introduced 
and the surname and name of each announced, Hiuen Teh said, 
* They (?*. e.j himself and the Tai Shiu) were branches of the same 
family;’ Liu Yen was very glad, and immediately acknowledged 
Hiuen Teh as his kinsman. Not many days after, a man reported 
that the chief of the yellow-turbaned robbers, Ching Yuan Chi, with 
a band of fifty thousand men, had come to open insurrection at Tuk 
kun. Liu Yen ordered Tsou Ching to lead Hiuen and his two com- 
{>anics, with their baud of five hundred men, and go forth to subdue 
the robbers. Hiuen was well pleased to r^;ceive orders to advance 
first to attack the rebels, and immediately came to the foot of the 
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Tai Hiti mowtain^ in ikmt ni ihe rabels. All the rebels hnd disbe- 
veiled heir and yellow haodkerchiets bound about their foreheads* 
The two armies immediately joined $ Hiuen Teh pushed on his horse^ 
having Yun Chang on his left, and Yeh Teh on his right 5 then 
shaking his whip with great indignation, said, ^ You rebellious and 
traitorous robbers ! why have you not submitted before?’ Ching 
Yuan, in great anger, ordered bis Fu Chang Teng Mon, to go forth 
to battle. Chang Fei, grasping his 18*feet serpent &pear, met him, 
and at one thrust pierced Teng Mou in the pit of the stomach, who 
reeled and fell down from his horse. Ching Yuang Chi seeing Teng 
Mou fall, struck his horse, brandished his sword, and made directly 
for Chang Fei. Fun Chang, brandishing his scimitar, spurred his 
horse, and flew to meet him. Ching Yuan Chi seeing him coming, 
was panic- struck, lost his grasp, and, by one stroke of Fun Chang’s 
scimitar, fell, severed in two pieces. 

; :: The rebel troops seeing Ching Y"uan Chi killed, threw down their 
weapons and fled. Hiuen Teh wheeled his army and pursued them ; 
those who submitted were innumerable. Having gained a great 
victory, he returned : Liu Yen himself came out to meet him, and 
rewarded the meritorious soldiers. The next day he received a letter 
from Kinng King, the Tai Shiu, of Ching Chiu, saying, that ‘The 
Yellow Turbans had besieged the city ^ the danger was imminent, 
and he begged for assistance.’ Liu Yen and Hiuen Teh consulted 
together. Hiuen Teh said, will go to save him.’ Liu Yen ordered 
Tsou Ching to take five thousand soldiers, and accompany Hiuen Teh 
and Kwau Chang to Ching Chiu. When the rebels saw a rescuing 
army approach, they divided their soldiers and fought confusedly. 
'Hiuen Teh having few soldiers, and not being able to conquer, 
retreated thirty Li, and halted. Hiuen Teh spoke.' to Kwau and 
Chang, saying, ‘The rebels are many and we few, we must send 
forth soldiers f«>r surprise, then we may get the victory. They 
immediately divided. Kwan Kung took a thousand men and lay 
in ambush in the mountain, on the left si<le 3 Chang Fei led a 
thousand men, and lay in ambush in the mountain on the right 
side. The beating of the gong was the appointed signal for a general 
attack. The next day, Hiuen Teh and Tsou Ching led on their 
divisions, the drums beating as they advanced. The whole of the 
relief army gave battle. Hiuen Teh falling back with his division, 
the rebels, confident of their strength, pursued them. Having passed 
the summit of the mountain, Hiuea Teh’s soldiers beat the gong. 
Suddenly, from the left and right, two armies came forth. Hiuen 
Teh wheeled his army round, ^and the slaughter commenced. An 
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uttack being made on the rebels on three mde» at the|r were 
completely routed^ and fled down to the city of Chlng Chin. '!%« 
Tai Shin^ Kiung King* led forth the people imd soldiers from the 
city, and strengthened the battle. The rebel force was gready cut 
up, and a vast multitude was wounded and killed. Ching Chin was 
thus speedily relieved from the siege. 

“ Kiung King having rewarded the soldiers, Tsou Ching wished to 
return j Hiuen Teh said, ^ I have just heard that the Chung Long 
Tsian, Lou Chit, is flghting with the nibel chief Chang KJok, at 
Kwung Tsung; Lou Chit was formerly my teacher, and now I 
should like to go and help him,’ On this, Tsou Ching returned 
with his army 5 Hiuen Teh and Kwan Chang, led their band of 500 
men to Kwang Tsung ; finding Lou Chit with his army, they 
entered his tent and saluted him. On telling him wherefore they 
were come, he was much pleased, and detained them in front of his 
tent to hear the news. At that time, Chang Kiok’s rebel multitude 
was fifteen myriads, Lou Chit’s soldiers five^ myriads ; on joining 
battle at Kwang Tsung, it could not be seen who was conqueror. 
Lou Chit, addressing Hiuen Teh, said ' I am now besieging the 
rebels here; the two younger brothers of the Cldef are fighting with 
Fang Pu Slang and ChuTsin, at Yin Chuan. You may take your 
own men and horse, and 1 will assist you with 1000 imperial troops, 
and go forth to Yin Chuan, to reconnoitre : at an appointed time 
seize, and destroy.’ Hiuen Teh received the tjrdere, led his army by 
night and came to Yin Chuan. Where Fang Pu Siang and Chii 
Tbin engaged with the rebels ; the latter gaining no advantage by 
fighting, retreated to Chang Shi, and made gross tents. Slang and 
Tsing consulted, saying, ‘ The rebels are making grass tents, we must 
attack them with fire/ and immediately gave command to all the 
army that each man should bind a wisp of grass and lurk in a 
secret place. The same night a great wind suddenly arose ; about 
the second watch the fire burst forth 5 Siang and Tsin each led hia 
soldiers to attack the rebel encampment, while the fire blazed up to 
heaven. The robbers were all in consternation ; horses without 
saddles, and men without armour, lied in all directions. The 
slaughter continued till break of day. Chang Liang and Chang Pau 
led off the remnant of their force, and gaining the road, were 
escaping, when suddenly appeared a troop of horsemen with red 
banners,''coming right ahead, to intercept the fugitives. 

The captain of this troop of horse was seven feet high, had small 
eyes and a long beard 5 he filled ^the ofiSce of Ki Tu Wei, a man of 
Pei Kwoh Chiau Kun, his surname Tsau, name Tsau, and literary 
name Mung Teh. Tsau, in his youth, loved hunting, and was fond 
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of txtutic and dancing ; he i;va8 constantly playing his trick®, and full 
of mischief. Tsau had an uncle, who, perceiving him to be of a 
roving, unsettled spirit, was angry with him, and told his father, 
Tsau Siang, to rebuke him, Tsau’s heart instantly devised a trick ^ 
seeing his uncle coming, he fell down feigning to be in a fit of 
epilepsy. His uncle was alarmed, and told his father Siang, who 
hastened to see him, when lo ! Tsau was quite well again. Siang 
said, ^ Your uncle tells me you are in a fit j how is it you are well 
so soon }* Tsau said, * Aforetime your child had not this sickness^ 
it is because I -have lost all love for my uncle, and therefore seemed 
stupid.* Siang believed his words. Afterwards, his uncle merely 
said, ‘ Tsau is in fault,’ and Siang paid no attention, therefoi^'e Tsau 
got his desires, and was indulged in evil. At that time ther^ was a 
man named Kjau Hiuen, who spoke to Tsau, saying, The empire 
is breaking out into rebelliou ; there is no gifted hero of the present 
generation ^ none who is able to quell the rising spirit and give 
peace to the people, except your son.’ Ho Yung, of Nan Yang, 
seeing Tsau said, * The house of Han is falling, the tranquillizer of 
the empire is this man,' Hi Chiau, of Yu Nan, was a discerner of 
men’s characters. Tsau went to see him, and asked, saying, ‘ What 
sort of a man shall I be V Chiau making no answer, Tsau again 
questioned him ; Chiau replied, ‘You are an able minister for ruling 
the age *, a daring hero in a rebellious generation !’ Tsau heard his 
words with great delight. When twenty years old, he became Ki 
Hiau Lien, aud also the Peh Tu Wei of Lang Chu Loh Yang. On 
entering into ofiice, he immediately prepared ten cudgels of fiv'e 
various colours, and placed them at the four gates of Hien, and 
punished all that were disobedient and refactory, wdtboot respect of 
persons. The uncle of Kien Shih, a Chung Chang Shi Mandarin, 
was walking abroad by night with his sword. Tsau being on his 
nightly round, seized and punished him. On this account, no one, 
either in or out of the city , dared to be disobedient, Tsau’s name w as 
feared more and more, aud afterwards he became Sun Ping Ling. 
Because of the rising of the yellow turbans, he was honoured with 
the title of Ki Tu Wei, and led an army of 5,000 horse and foot. 
He came first to assist in the war at Yin Chuan, and just as Chang 
Liang and Chang Pan were beaten and flying, Tsau Tsau surrounded 
them. A great slaughter was made, 10,000 heads were cut off ; 
many standards and colours, gongs, and drums, and a multitude of 
horses, were captured. Chang Liang and Chang Pan fought de- 
.speratcly, and escaped. Tsau seeing Fang Pu Siang and Chu Tsin, 
immediately led their soldiers and pursued Chang Liang ^and Chang 
Pan. It is said that Hiuen Teh, on coming to Yin Chiu with Kwang 
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and Chaag, heard the souud of battle, and saw the fire hlaj^ing «p 
to heaven, and while pressing forw’ard with his force, the rebels were 
beaten and scattered. Hiuen Teh^ seeing Fang Pu Slang and Obu 
Tsin, informed them of Lon Chit’s intention. Siang said, * Chang 
Liang and Chang Pan’s force is greatly reduced and their strength 
almost gone ^ they will go to Kwang Tsung in hope of Chang Kiok’s 
help. Iliuen Teh may go immediately to strengthen the battle 
against them.’ Hiuen Teh received the command, and forthwith led 
his soldiers back. When half way, he saw a guard of horsemen 
accompanying a cage cart ; the prisoner in the cart was Lou Chit, 
Hiuen, in great surprise, alighted from his horse and inquired the 
reason j Lou Chit said, ‘ I had surrounded Chang Kiok, and was on 
the point of capturing him, when he used divination, so that 1 could 
not conquer him. The emperor sent the Hwang Num, Tso Fung, 
first to go and inspect 5 he asked me for a briber I answered, 
saying. The soldier’s pay is scanty, how should I have any money 
left to give to the im[)erial messenger? Tso Fung was angry and 
returned to the emper4)r, saying, I remained in a high fort without 
fighting, and had a lazy soldier’s heart. On hearing this, the 
ernjjeror’s anger kindled, and he sent the Chung Lang general, 
Tung Tsiih, to take rny place and command the soldiers. I was 
ordered back to the capital to be tried.’ Chang Fei, hearing this, was 
very angry, and wished to kill the military escort and save Lou 
Chit. Hiueu Teh restrained, him, saying, ‘The emperor himself has 
given orders, bow then can you act disorderly towards the soldiers 
who arc escorting Lou Chit r’ Kwaii Kung said, ‘ Chung Lang has 
taken the command of the soldiers, let us go, for there is no one to 
depend on, otherwise return to Tukkun.’ Hiuen Teh assented, and 
they immediately led their army northward ; having scarcely 
marched two days, they suddenly heard a great voice behind a 
mountain. Hiueu Teh headed Kwau and Chang, and sijurred on 
his horse to the summit of the hill, w’hcii he beheld tVie imperial 
army routed^ behind the mountain and plain, was covered with the 
yellow turbans. On a banner was incribed, in large characters, 
Tien Kung Chang Kun. Hiuen Teh said, ‘ This is Cimng Kiok, let 
us hasten to the battle.* The three men dew on their horses, at the 
head of their soldiers, and immediately Chang Kiok was beaten. 
Tung Tsuh, rallying his force, pursued the enemy, and joining the 
three heroes, renewed the attack with them. Chang Kick’s army 
was routed, and fled in confusion, fifty Li. The three men having 
saved Tung Tsnh, returned to the camp.” 

Tiie emperor, it is said, at first loaded the brotherhood with 
von. vf. K 
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honours, and bestowed on it as signal marks of his imperial favour, 
a sword weighing two catties and thirteen taels, with an iron seal } 
but afterwards, alarmed at their rising power and induettce, he mas* 
sacred most of them, and dispersed the rest^ after a determined resist* 
ance on the part of the brethren^ From the remnant that escaped the 
edge of the sword, the present numerous association has its rise. In 
the Peking Gazette,, dated October 7, 1817, we find it stated that this 
society then prevailed much in Canton, and that the new viceroy, 
Yuen Tajln, had commenced with much severity against themj that 
two or three thousand had been recently apprehended, and that at the 
rite of initiation into the society, which is performed at night, they 
make a paper eftigy of the reigning emperor, and require the novice 
to cut it into pieces. It is not unreasonable to infer that the Chinese 
colonists at Malacca, in Java, Borneo, and other parts of the Indian 
Archipelago, at an early period, after emigration, would find the 
advantages of binding themselves together as a means of defence and 
self- protection in a foreign land; many of them had probably been 
members of associations already alluded to in their native land 
Hence the numerous kongais, or public clubs, into which we find 
them invariably linked, particularly at the mines and plantations in 
the interior. Be that us it may, the particular tenets of the secret 
society of Tien-ii^huih have, of late years, gained ground. According 
to the calci^tion of a Chinese (himself x>ne of the fraternity), the 
number of sworn brethren in our settlements in the Straits, cannot 
be less than seven thousand. During the Dutch administration, it 
was nearly broken up, but has, however, again reared its head under 
the more lenient and perhaps too liberal policy of the English. 
Shortly after taking possession of Malacca, in 1825, they became so 
numerous and riotous, as to excite the attention of government, as the 
following extract from a Malacca Ohservar of 1826, will evince:- — 

*' Towards the evening of Thursday, the 12th inst., an unpleasant 
occurrence took pdaee, attended with some alarm, amongst the inha* 
bitants of Malacca. There exists in China, and in all colonies where 
the Chinese settle, a society, or brotherhood, the nature and object 
of which we shall explain below. A parly of this society, about 
forty in number, principally composed of men from the plantations, 
were assembled at a Chinaman’s house, in order to celebrate the an- 
niversary of the birth-day of one of their leaders, and after eating 
and drinking, became very noisy and quarrelsome. The constable 
of police understanding tjiis, went in to quiet them, but met with a 
very unceremonious reception, as one of the Chinese struck him 
with a stick over the eye. The constable, however, seized one of 
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tla#ixi> and brought 'him to the Hacara house. Oix hearing the cir* 
oumstauce^ Mr. Minjoot repaired to the spot^ but aeeisig so large a 
number exhibiting an unruly spirit, he proceeded to inform the 
resident, in company with the captains of the Chinese and Clings* 
Our resident immediately came himself, attended by a small guard 
of peons. Entering the honse, he seized a man pointed out by the 
constable^ and delivered him over to the custody of the peons. 
Two others were subsequently apprehended, and confined in jail. 
As one of the objects of the brotherhood is mutual defence and 
assistance, in similar and in all cases, government was apprehensive 
that the body would create some disturbance during the night, on 
which account the fiscal was allowed a small guard of sepoys at his 
house, while the W'atch was doubled, and the captains, or chiefs, of 
the Malays and Clings, hud bodies of their own people to protect 
their houses. The night, however, passed over without any alarming 
occurrence taking place. On the following Saturday, the four 
Chinamen were examined before the court) one of them was 
released, there being no material charge against him, while the 
man who struck the constable was sentenced to two years hard 
labour in irons, another to six months, and the other to three. The 
Chinese may thank their stars for being dealt with so leniently, for 
had the circumstance taken place in China, and they known to be 
of the brotherhood, the whole body would have been been seized and 
decapitated. The law in China against them is very severe, and it is 
said that, last year, a society to the amount of four hundred, were 
apprehended and decapitated. The Chinese being freed from the 
oppression which they experience in their own country, imagine that 
when they come under British dominion, they are at liberty to act as 
they please. 

"'We understand that two men, who are known to be leaders, 
have been bound over to be answerable in case of any future dis- 
turbance. It is reported that the brotherhood are able to muster 
foul' thousand strong from the different plantations and tin mines in 
the interior, added to those at Malacca itself. They are all either 
Canton or Macao men, no Fokien man being allowed to enter their 
body, as the natives of that province speak another dialect. This 
society, of late, has increased so considerably iu Malacca, as to assume 
an ahirming aspect in the eyes of some. They carry on their plots 
and meetings with such secresy, that for years the local government 
have never been able to discover any clue whereby to apprehend 
them or their leaders, of whom, it is said, there are now five. It is 
well knovvn that several murders have been committed by them ) 

K 2 
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uirion^ ^^hich was ot\e that occurred about two years ago, on the 
body of a Chinese barber ; the murderer, it is said, w*as seized, but 
through the assistance of his brethren, effected his escape to the tin 
mines, without the Malacca district. Two of the leaders are also 
said to have hung up and beaten to death, at one of the plantations, 
two unfortunate Chinese, who were suspected of treason towards the 
brotherhood. An instance occurred a few months ago, within our 
own knowledge, which fully convinces us of the nature of this society. 
A Chinese became obnoxious to the chief leaders, on account of his 
taking part with the above mentioned barber, who was murdered. 
Being at tiie tin mines at Loocoot, the leader fixed a price on his 
head, and as mostly all the miners belong to this society, he became 
their marked object. Being apprised of their murderous designs, he 
contrived to make his escape, but not before notice was given to his 
enemies, who had previously dug a pit in the pathway to prevent the 
accomplishment of his design. Being hard pressed by tw'o or three 
of them, armed woth swords, he unfortunately fell into the pit of 
which he W’as not aware, but recovering himself by means of his 
arms, he w’as springing up again, when a man from behind made a 
deadly blow at his head, which, however, he avoided, by dexterously 
inclining to one side. The blow fell on Ids arm, and made a deep 
gash between the wrist and the elbow. He, nevertheless, got up, 
and after several more wounds, principally on his legs, finally escaped 
to Malacca. But even here he was not safe, for the diabolical 
vengeance i-f the bandit followed hard upon him, and he was obliged 
to conceal himself, most secretly, for several rnoiiihs. His w'ounds 
were seen, and he was taken before the police magistrate, who 
exandned into the case, and from his previous knowledge td’ the 
brotherhood, had every reason to credit the man’s .story. At his owui 
most earnest solit itation, he was conveyed on board the H.C.S. 
^ Java,’ which delivered him from the murderous hatred of the 
brotherhood at Malacca. 

“It is commonly reported of their chief leader, wdiose name is 
Kwang San, that in order to inuUc hini-self ferocious, he once drank 
gall taken out of a murdered man's body, mixed wdth wine, and that 
his appearance in every way corresponds w ith his mind. He resides 
principally at the tin mines at Loocoot (Lukut), but occasionally 
comes down to Malacca, secretly.” 

The finances of this branch received a revere shock in the attack 
•wbich the Malays made upon them at the tin mines of Suiigie- ujong 
in 1828 , by which was lost the whole of the common treasure, and 
many lives. In consequence of this blow, the brethren could not 
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afford to keep up tlie large house where they W’etre accustomed t6 
hold their meetings at Malacca. In September, 1834, they revenged 
themselves oh the Malays, by rising upon the inhabitants of Lukut 
one rainy night, firing the houses and plundering and murdering 
every man, woman, and child they could lay hands upon. Twanku 
Boosu, the chief of the tin mines, in which the Chinese were em-* 
ployed, and a near relation of the present king of Salangore, fell 
under their butchering hands. The whole <if his property, amounting, 
it is said, to upwards of twenty thousand dollars, in gold dust and 
cash, besides a large quantity of jewels, and trinkets of gold and 
silv er, were carried off to Malacca, where the law not being able to 
reach them, in consequence of the crime having been perpetrated 
beyond the British frontier, they enjoyed the fruits of their villany 
with impunity. It is said that great j^art of the property, acquired 
by such nefarious moans, wont to enrich the common treasure of the 
fraternity. A portion was employed in erecting tw’o houses for their 
public use, one at the second Trangueira bridge, and another at 
Kubu. T)ie day on which the tidings of this successful outrage was 
conveyed to Malacca appeared, from the way <n which the houses of 
many of the members wore illuminated, to be one of common re- 
joicing. The mines of Lukut have again been occupied by a set of 
miners of the sauie fraternity. Akxvan, the head, or Tal-ko, has been 
lately at Lukut, organising them. 

In Java. Rhio, and many other Dutch settlements, they have, 
from lime to time, concocted dangerous conspiracies against govern- 
ment, and risen into open rebellion. At our own settlement o 
Penang, in the Kongsis uniting, set government at defiance, 

and were only reduct d to subjection by the most vigorous measures. 
It came to light on the trial <»f the ringleaders, that they had bound 
themselve.s tlic most solemn oaths to stand by each other to the 
last, in an attempt to shake off the British subjection, and render 
themselves an independent community. According to Major Low% 
Superintendent of Province Wellesley, the Chinese at the Battu 
Kawan sugar plantations nearly all belong to one Kongsi, and were 
very turbulent before 1829, having turned out on several occasions 
to the sound of a buffalo horn against the civil power. They were 
then armed with long wooden spears, the ends of which were 
hardened in the fire, and also with iron missiles, resembling a 
trident, the middle prong being longer than the other two. They arc 
now comparatively quiet. The same intelligent observer, whose 
functions as a magistrate gave him many opportunities of observing 
the practical effects of these organizations at Penang, remarks, that 
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when a Chinese is apprehended for, or accused of, a crime, however 
atrocious it may be, his whole Kongsi are unanimous in their en- 
deavours to get him off. Subscriptions for counsel, high bribes to 
adverse witnesses to keep them away, and to forthcoming ones, to 
perjure themselves ; dreadful threats to conscientious witnesses j and 
connivance at the escape or secreting of the accused, are the means 
resorted to as matters of course. When one Kongsi is opposed to 
another by the criminal accusation of an individual of one of them, 
no bounds can be assigned to the use which is made of these illegal 
means. 

These combinations have not unfrequently ' interfered with the 
ends of justice, by deterring witnesses from giving evidence, or sub- 
orning false testimony, by Iversons declining to come forward them- 
selves in cases where the interests of a member might be affected } 
and by screening and sheltering any of their fraternity, though guilty 
of the most heinous crimes. They are even strongly suspected of 
concerting and executing most daring robberies and murders, par- 
ticularly at Singapore, where a large body resides among the jungles 
and fastnesses in the- interior of the island. This body consists 
chiefly of the emigrants from Canton, and there does not exist much 
good-w'ill between it and the Fokien society, lately established in the 
town of Singapore. 

In Siam they w^erc, till lately, strong enough to resist the exor- 
bitant demands of the Siamese 5 but, according to Mr. Gutzlaff, a 
few years ago they conspired and seized upon some native craft at 
Bamplasoi, a place near the mouth of the Meinam, where they com- 
menced retaliations on the Siamese, but were compelled; to put to 
sea, on account of tVieir provisions failing. They were pursued by a 
small Siamese squadron, overtaken and compelled to surrender j 
their leader escaped to Cochin China, but most of the brotherhood 
were either massacred or sent to prison for life. Tlxe Chinese who 
reside in the mother-country, affect to entertain a thorough detesta- 
tion for these associations in the colonies, as the following curious 
statement (taken from the Chinese Repository) of a Chinese, will 
show : — 

^'This season a number of emigrants were returning from the 
* Straits,' in an European ship. They saw the great Ladrone island, 
and their bosoms beat high with hope, that ere long, they would 
tread their native shores, meet their kindred, fathers, mothers, wives, 
children, sisters, and brothers y but a storm came on, and drove 
them out to sea y the masts were broken, and the spars killed a 
number of the high aspirants. 
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** Those who lived to come on shore, tell a sad tale of the state of 
Chinese society In the Archipelago. Secret societies have arisen np 
in all the settlements, bat they arc all emanations of the Triad 
Society. They have secret signs and dark phrases, a circumstance 
that identifies them all with that odious fraternity. Of late, there 
has arisen a very large stock of this society, consisting of a great 
many men, extremely powerful and violent. They have assumed the 
names of the hae-fthan-?iwuy, ' the sea and land society/ and the 
e-chmg-hwuyj ‘ the righteous^ rising society.’ These two associations 
are scattered over all the settlements, and they all obey the orders 
and restrictions of the heads of their respective societies, whom they 
call * the great brother.* This stock is divided into four, eight, or 
twelve great sterna, as the case may be, and from these stems there 
issue scores of branches. Every stem and every branch has its 
headman, who is designated senior brother. 

Emigrants from the hills of Tang (China), are called Sinhik 
(newcomers — ^griffins). As soon as they arrive at any settlement, 
the brotherhood send persons to invite them to join the confederacy. 
If they decline, they are forthwith persecuted. However, the two 
above-named societies often wrangle, and if you belong to the one 
and not to the other, you are equally persecuted. 

Chinese coming from Bengal with a few hundred dollars, or a 
few thousands, which they may have saved, are inveigled by these 
banditti, to go to the hills and enjoy themselves in pleasure. When 
the strangers are brought to a solitary place, they are, probably, 
destroyed, and their property plundered. One half goes to the 
society, and the other goes to tlie captors. Thus it has often occurred, 
and the local magistrates have got some slight tidings of it, and have 
sent to seize the offenders. But (says our native writer, who has 
himself been many years in the Straits), the customs of the settle- 
ments are defective. They require witnesses before they dare convict 
of guilt. They dare not urge the question by torture j so that having 
one or two witnesses on one side, and a great multitude of sureties 
for the accused, on the other side, they will never convict. But the 
new-comer is [a solitary individual, and if his native townsmen feel 
for him and desire to redress his grievances, one person alone goes 
to the magistrate to lodge a complaint, and hundreds, or thousands 

^ This word <?, righteous, is used by rebels to denote their setting up the 
standaril of right against their unjust governors. also, often signifies a rising 

of troops. That the ‘ Triad Society* is, as far as China is concerned, combined for 
the destruction of the reigning monarchy, has been fuUy prov. ^I by MS. documents 
belonging to them, which have been found in Macao.** 
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of the brotherhood will come afterward to be surety for the accused. 
Often have the local magistrates been thus deceived and hoodwinked* 
And afterwards, those Chinese who had indicated feeling in behalf 
of the stranger, have been forced to leave the settlement speedily, to 
avoid the secret malice of the brotherhood. ’ 

The following information was collected from one of the brother- 
hood 


Rules and Customs of the Brotherhood. 

The rules ami penalties of the Ticn-ti-huik, (or as tliey style 
thernsclvt s The Peach Garden Association/’) are contained in one 
hook, which is kept by the head of the societ}", whose title is Tat-ko, 
which signifies elder brother, and under whom arc tw'o subordinates, 
with the titles of Ji-ko, second brother, and San~ko, third brother. 
The duty of. the last two persons is to assist the Tai-ko in governing 
the brotherhood, and tv> bring the person to be initiated into his 
presence. The Tal-ko conducts the novice by night before their tute- 
lary idol, to the place of meeting. The sacred book of rule? is opened, 
and placed before the idol, on the right and left of which four persons 
arc statiom.‘d to hold the 7b/,” (an arch formed of fc. number of 
swords, or scimitars.) The book, with a elialiee containing a mixture 
of ardent spirit, 8ic., is placed on a table and brought to the person 
about to take the oaths underneath the glittering arch. The Tni-ko 
holding a sharp knife and seated on a sort of throne, now demamls 
from the novice what is his \vish ■, he answers, To be enrolled 
among the uieinhers of the society/’ The Tat-kn then asks, How is 
it possible for thee to enter, thou hast much to undergo’ ?” The 
novice replies, I am a stranger, w ithout parents, brothers, or sisters, 
therefore I entreat that you will henceforth be to me in their stead.” 
The Tal-ko having demanded whetlier this asseveration be true 
three times successively, and having received attirmative responses, 
exclaims, in an impressive tone of voice, If thou truly desirost to 
enter our brotherhood, it is necessary to take the solemn oaths before 


i Amongst the secret tribunals of Ocrniar.y, il).‘ eautlidate «j>j>ears before tbe 
assembled brethren, and kneeling down bareheaded, takes a solemn oath of sccresy 
on a naked sword and halter. After a variety of quostitmB and the rites of initiation 
have been concluded, the president reveals to lunj the secret signs of recognition. 
Tho inauguration of the Tcmijiars w;»s conducted in ; none but the knights 

of the chapter were allowed to be present. Questions, similar to the above, were 
put to the candidate by the master, and an ad ireea made to him, waiming him of 
the difficulties lie would have to encounter. 
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the idol.’* The Briny -Brings (large species of gongs) are now beaten; 
yellow paper is heaped up and set on fire, — the votary advances and 
prostrates himself thrice before the blazing pile in front of the idol. 
This done, the Ji-ko and San-Jw approach and raise him up* The 
Tai-ko then descends from his seat and presents him with the chalice 
and knife ; and having advised him that he will have to mingle his 
blood with the ardent spirit, administers the thirty-six oaths of the 
society, of which the following is a translation by Mr. Tomlinh 

1st Oath. You must observe the rules [of the society], if you do 
not, may you die by the bite of a serpent 1 

2. You must not trust to your own strength and ill-treat a 
weak brother ; he who does presume on his own strength and ill- 
treat a weak brother, let him die and no one bury him ! 

3. If brothers, nourished at the same breast, quarrel with 
brothers of the Hung family, you must help the Hung brethren, if 
you do not, may you die under 10,000 swords* ! 

1, If a brother come to your house and you have conjee give 
him conjee to eat ; if you have rice, let him eat rice. Treat him 
[according, to your circumstances], if you do not, ma3' you perish 
by a great ulcer ! 

5. If you go into a brother’s house, and the brother have rice, eat 
rice : if be have [only] conjee, eat conjee, and do not speak disre- 
spectfully [of bis poor fare], if you do, then may you die a headless 
spirit! (i. c. decapitated.) 

(>. If a brother be in distress, relieve him ; if calamities befall 
him, support him j if you do not, then may you perish in the great 
sea ! 

7. If a brother of the Hung farnilj^ be gambling, you inusf. not, 
agreeably to the rules [of the society], gamble at the same jdace > if 
you do, may you vomit blood and xierish ! 

It is not permitted to sj>eak carelessly about the affairs of the 
brotherhood, or to divulge the X)rincipal matters : he who acts thus 
disorderly, let him die by a random arrow ! 

9. (N.B. The place of the ninth oath was left blank in the 

Chinese copy.) 

' Original iu the SocictN 'ftj T.t»hrary. 

* An imprecation, takm from the San ICwoh, vol. ii. p. 13, small editii>n, Tiu^ 
book of oaths is headed with the following j>refaco : — ‘' From the time of onU ring 
tile ITnng-Miin (door of tlie .-ociely) the cuBtoma and rulew must be observed JUid 
the thirty-six oaths, andha«di;d dov. ji to the descendants of the Hurig- Kia.” Hung- 
Kia literally sigrafics “the* flood -family,” and is a favourite name by which incni- 
bers of the Tien-ti-huih deeignato tlieir society. 

* Tliick rice-watei» — the poor man's fare. 
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10. If an aged mother hand down a girdle, you must not, 
through covetou«ne«s, sell it to another person ; if you do, may yon 
perish by a rocket (or great gun) ! 

11. If a brother be poor, you must help him > otherwise may 
you die on the road 1 

12. If you do not receive a brother’s child, may you die! 

1.3. He who behaves disorderly towards a brother’s wife, let 
him die by divine justice (Tien Kung), or may he be struck by a 
thunderbolt ! 

14. It a brother on a journey have business (or be in distress,) 
and you do not help him, may you perish at the bottom of the sea ! 

15. If a brother be sick and supplicate help ; if you do not Ivelp 
him, may you die by divine justice (i. c. by a thunderbolt) ! 

1 C). If a brother be dead and you are earnestly invited to come ; 
if you do not come [to the funeral] may you die at the bottom of 
tlic sea ! 

1 r. If a brother love wine and is not obedient to the headman, 
cut off the rim of his ear ! 

18. If a brother sell opium, and the Kung Sze (headman) be 
informed of it, cut off both ears ’ 

19. If one brother doubt [the veracity of] another, give him 
1 08 strokes ! 

20. If a brother die in a foreign country and there is not suffi- 
cient money for funeral expenses, whoever does not contribute some- 
thing to assist, let him die childless ! 

21. If a brother, in distress, come to the house of another, the)’- 
must eat and drink together ; he who df>es not assist, let him die 
midway on his journey ! 

22. If a brother do not take care of his mother, give him thirty”- 
six strokes of the bamboo 1 

2.3. He who commits adultery with a brother’s wife, let him be 
run through with a .s\vord ! 

24. Brethren should be harmonious and not fight with each 
other } if they do, give them ninety- six strokes ! 

25- If a member act meanly and do not respect a brother’s 
word, let him have 108 strokes of the red wood ^ ! 

(N.B.’ The twenty-fifth seems a mere repetition of the nineteenth.) 

26, If a brother wish to borrow money to send to China, and 
you do not lend him some, may you die an orphan’s death ! 

27. If a brother when travelling act disorderly, and be not 


' A hcioy wood, well kuown at Malacca. 
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obedient [to his superiors or the rulers] give him thirty^two strokes 
of the red wood ! 

28. If a brother be disobedient, after being taught and ad- 
monished, give him ninety-six strokes ! 

29. A member who does not attend a brother s marriage when 
he has leisure, shall receive twelve strokes ! 

30. If a brother send a letter by another brother, and tVie latter 
do not deliver it to his family, may he fall into the water and the 
fish eat him up ! 

^ 31. A brother must nourish another brother [in time of need], 

if you have food, you must share it with him j if you d(> not, may a 
tiger devour you ! 

32. If you come and lodge for a night at an inn kept by 
a brother, and do not pay him two cash, when you die may no one 
receive your corpse ! 

33. If 3 ou have a junk, and a brother be going to another 
country, ytm must give him a passage ! 

(N.B. No penally is annexed to this and the following.) 

;M. Tf a brother be disabled in his hands or feet, you must 
draw out your purse and help him to buy food ! 

3o. Tf a brother die and have no mone}^ to erect a tombstone, 
eacl!i brother rnu.«t contribute something ; he who refuses, let him 
die solitar 3 / ! 

36. He w’Ik* mentions these thirty-six i>aths of the brotherhood, 
must have two liuiidred and sixteen strokes of the red w'ood. 

The book of rules is then read as follows^ : — 

1. Be careful not to divulge the customs of the society. 

2. In business, do not transgress the customs or violate the 
rules.' 

A person who has some knowledge of the society, says, the im- 
port of this rule is ‘‘ 3 mu must not be idle.’' 

3. “ Take care not to steal. 

' 4. Hands and feet are intimately connected." i. e. members of 
the society must render mutual assistance, like hands and feet. 

5. “ Don't form improper connexions," ? . e, with each other’s 
wives. 

' '^“'This book of riile« ;b kept by the The atriot aiul often litoral Botise 

of the original Chinese, is first given within inverted commas, tlieir explaining 
paraphrases by myself, or others, are subjoined. Such as are regularly headed hy 
the word ‘ coiament,' wore given by an initiated Chinese to Lieut* Newbold.” — 
JS/’ofe appended hy Mr, Tomlin to his translation. 
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6. “ He who has [money] must assist him who has none* 

7. ** Support the sick. 

8. It is not allowed to gire privately.” 

Comment of an initiated. — In all cases to assist with the 
knowicdge of the Tai-ko^ or head brother. 

9. Foundation and summit must be carefully concealed/’ or 
from beginning to end, all must be kept secret. 

Comment. — Carefully keep the seal and do not show it, nor ex- 
plain the order of its symbols. 

10. All must gn^e alms. ^ 

11. Guard the door- way, and every one keep a watchful eye 
[upon it].” 

C’t>mment. — Take care of a brother’s house in his absence. 

12. ** \Yhen anything is stolen, do not go and secretly conceal 

it.” 

Comment, — To restore property stolen from a. brother, 

13. Take care of, and nourish, wliat is entrusted to you. 

14. If [a poor brother] be gone amongst the spirits (i. e, dead), 
assist to bury hm , 

15. Wives arid children of superiors [being members of the 
society] must be treated with respect. 

1 6. On entering the door, remember what quarter [of the 
compass] it fa <;«j s , ” 

‘ Cautioning a thief for his escape,” .says one who has some 
knowledge of the Sf)( iety. 

17. “ Dv) not presume on your strength and despise the weak.” 

Comment. — A rich brother not to despise a poor one. 

18. “ AVithoat re'q>crt to greater small, maintain justice, and do 
what is right.” 

Comment. — The Tiu ho always to decide with iinpartiiility. 

19. '‘Lend to ftie jjoor ; turn over your chest [of money] and 
help him.” 

Comment. — liCnd a tenth of all you possess to a poor brother. 

20. " The little book do not deliver to others.” 

N.B. The Chinese characters bear two interpretations, "your 
wn child” an*r " little book.” 

Comment. — Not to allow any person to sec the seal or the rules. 

21. "When brethren arc in distress, do not make it known.” 

Comment. — In ease of the intended apprehension of a brother, 

or any evil likely to btfal him, give him timely warning, and dis- 
cover not his place of retreat. 

22. "/rhe red flower, you must not receive and W'ear it.” 
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Comment.— Not to take a bribe to apprehend a brother. 

23, If a brother come from a distance, treat him hospitably 
with wine and beef. 

24, If wife and children [of a brother] be entrusted^ receive 
them with due respect, and treat them hospitably. 

2,5. Coming or going, going out or entering, you must give 
evidence/’ (i. e, probably) must show a sign of brotherhood. 

26. “ Carefully remember any secret intelligence.” 

The full meaning probably is, remember not to divulge any im- 
portant communication made to you which ought to be kept secret. 

Comment. — Not to mention any transaction which takes place 
with the Tai-ko and yourself. 

27. A treasury must be accumulated for necessary repairs.” 

Comment. — The treasure not to be used except for public pur- 
poses — repairs of society’s house, &c. 

28. The custom is two dollars. Those who are ricli, may give 
as much [more] as they please.” 

Conimeut. — To pay not less than two dollars as an admission fee. 

29. ** Must not sell your clothes.” 

Comment. — When speaking of the rules and seal to call them 
a jacket j” for instance, if one ask another whether he has got these 
articles, he must ask him if he has got jacket.” 

30. If a brother be running away in distress, assist him with all 
your strength, to escape through the city gates.” 

Comment, — If a brother commit murder, or any great crime, 
you must not deliver him for apprehension, but afford him the means 
of escape from the country. 

31. “ [Brothers] meeting on the road, and not recognising each 
other, must inquire the year and month.” 

Comment. — ^Two brothers meeting must recognise each other 
by signals, such as mentioning the days and months lixed for meeting, 
fk,c, Kc. 

32. First month, fifteenth day, make offerings [to the gods]. 

33. Seventh month, fifteenth day, rejoice and make offerings. 

34. On the appointed day, the headman must come before the 
offerings be made.” 

Comment. — The TaUko, or elder brother, to be present first orr 
these occasions, and to conduct the ceremonies. 

35. “ Go up to the hall of public assembly and let [a matter] 
be there first judged.” 

Comment.— In all cases of quarrels, to apply to the Tai^ko, before 
bringing any matter to be judged by the authorities of the place. 
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30, When a person hcus entered this society ♦ he must not turn 

and go out.” 

Comment. — Never to forsake the society, nor to become a member 
of another. 

Such are the thirty-six rules. The novice then declares, If 1 
violate any of the rules contained in this book, may my days be 
shortened.” 

With the knife he makes an incision into his finger, and allows 
three drops of blood to fall into the chalice of spirit. The three 
officials do so likewise, and, having mingled the blood and spirit 
together, drink each a portion thereof, ail standing. This concludes 
the ceremony. It has been said that a cock is sacrificed on this 
occasion, a solemn mode of imprecation among the Chinese, though 
by no means so terrible as the oath taken over human blood. 

Secret Signs. 

Among the secret signs of recognition, is — the mutual production 
of the seals impressed on red cloth, which are generally carried con- 
cealed about the person j but signs are more frequently resorted to, 
known only to the initiated, viz. that made on entering a house with 
their queue (Taou-San), by taking it in the right hand and twisting 
it from left to right j the method of setting an umbrella down, or of 
pulling on their clothes, of lifting up a cup to drink tea or arrack, 
w'liich they have been observed to do invariably w'ith three fingers', 
these signals the owner of the house replies by asking the traveller 
if he has come from Tien fung (the Kast). Should the answer be in 
the anirinatise, they become, swum friends, it has also been said 
that when two :?trangers meet on the road, the one. if a brother, w ill 
accost the other with “From? whence come you?” the other, if a 
brother, will answer fx'om Ko-kay (literally, brother’s family), and 
will inquire, iu liis turn, How heavy is 3 miir load ?” The other will 
then give the countersign, Two catties and thirteen taels,” L c. the 
weight of the sword presented to the emperor of the celestial domin- 
ions to the society in China, or, according to others, the weight of 
the vase of ashes which originally stood in front of the idol. A 
brother is also known, wdien he w ishes to be recognised, by taking 
his right arm from its ilecvc, and thrusting it through the opening 
in the front of his haju, or vest, (the empty sleeve is confined under 
the left arm,) or, by stating that he prays on the ninth, the fifteenth, 
and the twenty -fifth of every month. On the interchange of one or 

* One of the secret signs »>! the Fthiu-Gerichte, of Clerniaiiy, was tuming the 
point of their knives when at table towards themselves. 
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more of these signs, a brother is recognised in M^hatei^er country he 
may be travelling, and entitled to every hospitality and assistance he 
may require. Should he wish to borrow money from another, on 
entering the house, he will take up a cup of tea or arrack (of which 
a Chinaman's house is seldom destitute), and, without drinking, 
place it at the corner of the table. If the owner of the house he 
willing to lend the sum, he must take up the cup and drink off its 
contents, if not, he places the cup in the middle of the table without 
tasting.'; 


Constitution of the Malacca Ramification. 

The brotherhood, as stated before, is ruled by three heads, c/jr, 
the Tai-ko, the Ji-ko, and the San-ko; there is also a treasurer, whose 
duty is strictly confined to the charge of the funds of the society, 
under the direction and superintendence of the three named officials, 
but who has no power or voice in the general direction of affairs. 
The functions of the three first named officers are, as far as can bo 
learned, the charge of the book of rules and records, the settling of 
disputes, the management of the funds, the election, instruction in 
the rules, and swearing in of the new members, and the conducting 
of the public meetings, and religious ceremonies. They have power 
to punish as the rules lay down. In their records the name of every 
person initiated, the sum paid, and the date, are all carefully entered. 
Over the different branches of the society at Lukut, Sungie-vijong, 
&c., are Hiuyens, or headmen, who communicate regularly with the 
head quarters at Malacca. The brotherhood at Malacca possess 
three houses, one of which is used as their place of rendezvous, and 
the receptacle of the idols and treasure. The treasure is accumulated 
by donations of two dollars paid by each member on entering. The 
funds are appropriated to keep the place of meeting in repair, to 
defray the expenses of their orgies, and for the objects previously 
mentioned. They have an annual general meeting during the 
ninth Chinese moon, to celebrate the anniversary of their tutelary 
hero’s hirth-day. The expenses of the entertainment on this oc- 
casion are defrayed by voluntary contributions from the members, 
not less, it is said, than one Java rupee from each individual. I am 
not aware of their having any other public meetings, except at the 
installation of a new member, which is always done at night. 
Each member has a copy of the rules, and the impression of a seal filled 
with Chinese characters and emblems : the latter are described on a 
piece of red cloth or silk, which they are obliged to produce on 
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stated occasions, and which, in fact, constitutes their diploma. 
Their oaths, it is said, are renewed every year. 

The rendezvous at ^ifidacea, at which I gained admittance in 
1835, is a large house having no windows on the lower story, the 
apartments of which were unfurnished, and appeared to be unoccupied* 
Passing up a flight of stairs I w'as ushered by the officiating Chinese 
into a spacious apartment, opening out, ou one side, on a planked 
terrace : this admitted the light, there being no windows. The walls 
were ornamented with long slips of variously coloured paper, covered 
with inscriptions and devices, in the Chinese character. Op the side 
facing the terrace, was suspended the picture of the usual three 
personages to whom oblations are made ; in front, enclosed in a 
glass case, stood a burning lamp, the flame of which, I was told, is 
never allowed to expire. Several vases of incense and ashes stood 
before it, with many fantastic devices. From' the roof were sus- 
pended a number of lamps, and a handsome glass chandelier. 
Round the walls were ranged a variety of implements, among which 
I observed the frame of an enormous umbrella, wooden spears, 
swords, poles, used in the nocturnal rites. 

By Mr. Tomlin’s translated extracts from the San Kwoh and the 
official MSS. of the brotherhood, it is evident that its origin is inti- 
mately connected with important political events narrated in the 
annals of the Chinese empire, which occurred at the «lownfall of the 
Han dynasty, about the commencement of the third century of the 
Christian era, in the person of Hien-ti, who eventually was deprived 
of his dominions by Tsau-Tsnu, and the empire divided into the three 
kingdoms', viz. the uorthern kingdom named Wti, under Tsau-Tsau ; 

1 II C9t vraii quo du torns do Tcliim-kliis-klian, la Chino otoit partag^o en 
eeptentrionalc ijui t^oiiiprcnfnt environ le tiers do cot Kmpiro, et en irufridionale qui 
^toit compofi^eo doa deux aufcres tiers. Da septoiitrionalo dtoit par (un. 

Empereur Tart.are, ct la ineridionale par un Empeniur Chiiiwis, qui paycit un gros 
tribut ail Tartare, qui par cc niuyen pouvoit se dire Souv4‘raiii du Jvhathai, ou do la 
Chine ontiere. Tour bieu coraprendro ce partage de la Chiim;, il faut reprendre Us 
clioses de plus liaut. l\ao-t.jrao, le plus fin politique de son siecle, pour m’exprimer 
^ notre nianiere, ot le i)lus grand fourbe qui fut jamais, pour parler coxnme les 
Chinois, sVtoit rendu inaitre de la personiie de I’Empereur Him-liien-ti et de 
TEnipire, lies llioum-nou (ce sont, a ce que je crois, les Huns), ^tant declms do 
leur anclenue puissance, ,et divis^s entreeux, vinrent se jet ter entre ses bras, et lui 
demand^rent dcs terres. Tout lo rafincment de sa politique ne put Temp^cher 
d’etre la dupe des Tartarcs. II fit pour Jors ii IVgard des Hioum-nou, en leur 
assigimnt des terres dann la partie septentrional e de la Chine, la memo faute que 
fit r Einperour Valens, HiC ans apres, eVst-ii-dire Van 370, h iVgard des Gets, qu*il 
re|;;l 2 t dans la Trace. Tyao-tpao bnir fit distribuer ties terres dans d’excellens pays. 
Tan 210 de TEre Chrctieime, pensant en faire un remport k TEmpire, ct k lui 
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tt»e eastern named Woo, under Sm-Kwan ; and the western named 
Skuh, under Liu-Pi, Liu-Pi himself was of the Han, or Royal family^ 
and the chief of the three original founders of the fraternity who 
entered into the solemn compact with the powers of heaven and 
earth in the peach garden. Many points of relation between old 
historical facts and the present rules^ &c.» of the society, have already 
been touched upon, and 1 scarcely need advert to the gross per- 
version that exists between the original and present principles, as 
apparent in the San-Kwoh, the record, the present rules, and the 
thirty-six oaths. The interpretation now given to certain passages 
will be more particularly obvious in the comments to the rules which 
were grounded on vivd voce information, obtained from one of the 
initiated. The peach garden record is a document artfully put 
together, composed of such historical scraps as might tend to give 
a colouring of plausibility and authority to the rules and oaths, to 
wliich it is no doubt intended as a necessary prelude. 

Oaths and Record. 

■With respect to the mode of administering the oaths, no authority 
for drinking human blood has been adduced from the San^Kwok, or 
other historical works : it is therein merely stated that the three 
heroes sacrificed a black cow and a white horse in the peach garden^ 
of Chang Fci to lieavcn and earth, and took a solemn oath to unite 
as brethren, in hand and heart, to save in affliction, to support in 
peril, to uphold the emperor, and to give peace to the people. The 
oath was concluded by the following solemn appeal : May the 
supreme heaven and the deep earth behold and establish our hearts : 
he that proves treacherous or ungrateful, may heaven and men join 
in his destruction.” The drinking of blood however (whether of 
man or beast, is not specified) is broadly assumed by the record, as 
a part of the ceremony preparatory to the horrid rite now in practice 
mentioned in p. 142. The rest of the brethren in partaking of and 

1111 degrd pour monter au Trdne, ou sou ambition le portoit depuls longtems, Ils 
se tinrent, pres d*tm sidclo, eii repos ; ils reudirent mdme de bons services it I'Etat. 
M ais des cj[u’LIh vireiit leur nombre multipli^, ©t qu*ils eureut pris uuo connoissance 
parfaite des affaires de la Chine, ila deferferent de plcine autorit^ a leur Chef le 
litre de Koy, Pan 304. Le siicccs enfla le courage au Chef, et il se fit proclamer 
Einpereur quatre aiis apres.’^ — Ohservat%(ms aur la Chine, par M. Claudx Vjs»»lou, 
p. IG. 

^ It is not a little curious that the secret societies of Germany used formerly to 
hold their meetings in orchards, gardens, or the neighbourhood of trees, from which 
they derivetl their distinctive appellations. For Instance, the pear tree tribunal. 

See. 

V{)I.. \l. I- 
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mtnglsiig the cfuadidat€*s blood witli their own, are eupposed thereby^ 
to become, ai^ though bom of the same family, or of the same blood* 

The following is the translation of the record by Mr. Tomlan 

^''jkecori of the Ancient Peach Garden Association'^,^* 

^age 1 . 

The Peach Garden compact between Liu>Pi, Kwan Kung, 
and Chang Fai ; subsequently Chau Chi LiUUg entered the society. 

Perhaps some one may inquire about the origin of this aiSo*^ 
ciatioU : it happened in a former year and there was a solemn oath 
taken. 

Page 2. 

** Kwan Kung takes leave of Tsau-Tsau. 

” At the provincial city of ,Hi Chang, Kwan Kung took leave of 
Tsau-Tsau ; having passed (forcibly) five city gates, and bravely 
slain six captains, he returned to Ku Shing, and there met the 
brethren with a pure heart and open countenance, indicative of sin- 
cerity. 

Page 3. 

The Associated Brethren. 

"The elder brother was Liu- Pi, his literary name, Hiaen Teh ; 
the second brother was Kwan Kung, his literary name. Fun Chang ; 
the third brother was Chang Fei, his literary name, Yih Teh. 

Page 4. 

" Heaven, Earth, Man. 

" Heaven first produced water $ earth next produced fire ; man 
bolds a middle place. These are the three ruling principles, called 
heaven, earth, man. 

Page 5, 

" A Map of the Three Kingdoms. 

" Tsau-Tsau’s kingdom] was Wei *} Sun Kwan’s kingdom was 
Woo® ; Liu Pi*8 kingdom was Shnh\ 

^ This is the title of the original MS. which erideatly embodies the pdaeipid 
rales of the Tlen-f i-huih, artfully interwoTen with frequent allusiotis to the three 
eelebrated heroes and their f«m<.ms exploits, ant reeorded in the history ealled die 
San Ktvoh, or ThreelSlingdoms, The whole is thrown into a poetical form, made 
Up lUto a little book of twenty^bnr page% as a eouveiksent vademeeuni of eaeb mem- 
|»er of the Triad Soelety. (A copy of the original is in the Royal Asiatie Society's 
lAhnwyO 

* On the North. “ On tlio East. 


* On the West, 
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If motley eam^ (or be obtftioed) dishbiite«ll3^> tlio wiiMMt liust 
be ditelewed to tbe lie«d«hati $ the mu%t im vetMlb 

examined^ and transiported [returned to hit own fda^it tlMNl M 
oath must be taken as a proof of sincerit^r* 

JPagie 7 * 

^ Man’s life, although long, doei not All up a liUttAfttd fbara. 
If he obey the laws of heaven and earthy when the day aitfrai Hmt 
he sleeps in Nan Ho (Hades) his posterity [thildren tUld gniid^ 
children] will have abundance of gold. 

Pa^e 6 , 

If you meet a person travelling and do hot recognise him^ un 
coming home together and conversing abbot fbrffter events ^ !F ybd 
clearly discover that his conduct is good, ydU may eat and AHAi; 
together, and show him all due politeness. 

Page 9. 

^ Before the gods let an oath be taken (of a person) that there 
is not a* double mind [two hearts] j and (let it be ascertained) that 
previously, his conversation has been good, then from birth to death, 
he, as those that dwell in the same cottage, and become honourable 
brethren, are nearly related as bones and flesh. 

Page 10* 

*' When there is not sufficient money to defray expenses, let there 
be mutual borrowing and lending, brethren should atMIt one 
another in such a case, and make no inquiries except aboht the 
affairs of a former year and day. t)o not assist sparingly, but 
liberally. 

Page 11. 

On passing out of the province, or leaving the kingdom, I en- 
trust xny wife and children to a brother, after consulting about ren- 
dering mutual assistance, he takes care of my wife and children 'With 
a single heart. On returning, I have only to thank him for the 
favour 

Th« words “Jeveiits or transnetions Cf a former year'' often oectir ia thU MS. 
and therefore have probably a secret n-oaxiing. Perliaps they primarily refer to the 
eeremonies of the Peaeh Garden Aesooiatiim of the San Kwoh t and) setKMdhHly, 
to those of the Triad Society of the present day; in both cases, they wmiNl be idgnt 
of recognition, understood only by the initiated. 
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Pa^e 12 . 

(If a brother) be taking a journey of a thousand li, and has no 
money for expenses, the brethren must consult for his speedy de* 
parturc j and having conversed about the affairs of a former year 
and day, he may cheerfully fly to any part of the world. 

Page 13, 

If, when abroad, we do not recognise each other, you and I 
are like strangers j but, on speaking about certain events of a former 
year, we become related like streams from the same fountain head. 

Page 14. 

*'A.t Hi Chang (Tsau-Tsau’s residence), Kwan Kung reined bis 
horse, passed five gates, and with his sword rushed on to battle and 
spread his fame abroad. Afterwards he attacked Tsau-T»au‘s country, 
performed exploits, and released Tsaii-Tsau* as a reward for former 
kindness. 

Page 15. 

** Koh Liang passed the river to form an alliance with all wist? 
and good men. The good and bad came under the edge of his 
sword (i. e. submitted to him willingly, or reluctantly). Thy military 
exploits (O ! K.oh Liang) have come down to the present day. 
Afterwards at Si Chuen, he met with Luh Liang. 

Page IG. 

The binding and Sacred Oath. 

Heaven is father j earth is mother > ancestors arc stems ; 
children and 'grandchildren are leaves. Trees have a root j waters 
have a fountain. The root (or rather stem), flowers and fruits, all 
spring from the [foundation] root. 

Page 17. 

’^"When the three surnames (Liu Pi, Kwan Kung, and Chang 
Fei), met on the road and made mutual inquiries at the peach 
garden, they became intimate relatives, like those nourished at the 
same breast ^ and (subsequently) though removed ten thousand li, 
they were harmoniously united in one family. Meeting again (after 
a long separation) they did not recognise each other s face, but on 

^ Tsau^Tsau had previously conquered and taken Kwan Kung captive, hut 
released hiau On tlie present occasion, K wan Kung requites the favour by 
releasing Tsau-Tsau. 
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asking about their reii^ctive families^ and speaking about former 
events^ discovered that they were the peach garden family. 

Page 18. 

Although persons may not be born of the same father and 
mother, yet, when they drink blood and take the sacred oath, they 
are relations (f. e. become brethren), even when scattered abroad to 
the capital cities^ and thirteen provinces*, and travelling about to 
every place they have a sign of recognition. 

Page 1 9. 

(When Liu Pi^s) wife and children were made captives, and 
driven but of their district, Kwan Kung (being shut up in a small 
room with them) lighted a candle, (and sat reading at the door) 
till morning, and thus spread his fame (for valour and chastity). 
When the brethren (afterwards) met at the Peach Garden, * they 
related past events*. 

Page 20. 

‘'The Peach Garden has been renowned both in ancient and 
modern times. The fame of the brethren is like a perpetual spring. 
(The hero of) Chang Shan afterwards entered the Society, and made 
the fourth brother. The three kingdoms (or rather their fame) have 
endured to the present time. 

Page 21. 

“ Kw'ang Kung protected his brother s (Liu Pi) wife, and kept a 
candle burning till break of day. Afterwards coming to Ku Shing, 
Chang Fei, the third brother, doubted the truth of his story, but 
after an oath being taken, dismissed his doubts. Ten thousand ages 
have recorded this in Vermillion characters\ 

Page 22. 

“ (In the present degenerate times) if you have plenty of wine 

1 Peking and Nanking. 

* Formerly the Empire was divided into thirteen provinces, but now into 
eighteen. 

® The above illustrated from the San Kwoh. Tsau-Tsau having' conquered 
Liu Pi, and taken liis wife and children captives, ho shut uj) Kwan Kung with them 
in a small room, hoping to tempt the latter to commit adultery with Liu Pi’a wife ; 
but Kwan Kung virtuously resisted the temptation, having lighted a candle^ be, sat 
down to keep watch at the door while the mother and children slept, and smusod 
himself by reading.** 

* In modern imperial phraseology “ recorded with th vermillion pencil,” 
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and ymk 'will bave many brother*, but ia distreM and calamity, 
hardly one brother. Let us swear to be like the ancient and sacred 
society of the three surnames. 


Page 23. 

My house is at the Fu Sang, where the sun rises, (i. e. very 
remote,) yet we are all brethren, and mutually regard each other, 
whether near or at a great distanee. We do not ask if a person be a 
yellow-haired child, or a hoary-headed old man. We keep them in 
our hearts and are not slow to treat them as brethren. 

P€ti§re 24 . 

At Kwa Sung, on the road, I (Kwan Kung) released Mang Teh 
(Tsau-Tsau) having obtained permission from Liu Pi. For, Kung 
^iug sagaciously perceiving I wished to requite Tsau-Tsau*s former 
kindness, persuaded Liu Pi to allow me to go alone and repay the 
favour^” 

Secret Sksns, Arch of Swords, &c. 

I am not aware whether any subsequent passage of the San^^ 
Kwkk may serve to illustrate the origin of the secret signs, but it is 
dUtinctly averred in the Peach Garden Record (p. 136), that the 
three surnames, Liu^Fi, Kwan^-Kmg^, and Chang-Fei, meeting after 
a long separation, did not recognise each other’s faces j but, on 
asking about their respective families, and speaking about former 
events, they discovered they were of the Peach Garden family ; and 
that brothers, even when scattered abroad to the two capital cities 
and thirteen provinces, and travelliug about to every place, have a 
sign oi recognition. In heu of other historical authority, it is on 
<4^his passage of the record and a few other similar ones, that the 
present system of secret signs has been established. The ceremony 
of passing under the arch of swords has its origin, no doubt, in the 
weapons used by the three heroes against the yellow- turbaned rebels, 
vh* the two-edged swords of Liu-Pi, the Ling-Yen~Kt, or cold shining- 
cutting, moon and dragon-ornamented azure -coloured scqnitar of 
£^man-Ku^f, and the well-tepapered weuving'headed spear of QMng- 
Fei, These in shape resemble the weapons I saw in the meeting- 
bome of tbio brotherhood at Malacca. 

» The ahove Uhietmted firom the San^Kwoh. ** Lhi-Pi having couquored and 
•hat Up TaHi-T®aii whh hie army, resfrfved to put him to deaths but his wise coun- 
•sltii^' kaowing that Kwaa-Hung wished for an opTOrtunity to requite 

Tiau»X8au*s former kindness, in allowing him to escape, he advised to wnd 

his second brodthsr Rwtn-B^ng.** * 
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SeaIiS. 

The cireurnstaiace of each raember being provide^ with the in^- 
preesion of a seah is by no means remarkable r the seal is 

in almost universal use among the Chinese;^ as a inai^h of delegated 
authority, or diploma. It has been already noticed that the original 
seal of the brotherhood was presented to it by the Emperpr himself, 
of which the seal in the possession of the Tairko, or elder brother, is 
presumed to be a copy. It is impressed on red silk and marked Ar 
in the plate, and is an octagon contained in a square : within the 
octagon is a sort of pointed arch, which possibly has some reference 
to the arch of swords. The whole surface of the seal is inscribed with 
a number of Chinese symbols, which have hitherto baflied the efforts 
of my friend Mr, lomlin and his Chinese pundit to make out, 
probably from not having a clue to the order in which they qre dwi' 
posed. I was informed by one of the initiated that there is a certain 
order in the symbols which they are bound by oath not to divulge 
(vide Rule 9, and Comment), small seals, a, c, are seen 

on the right of the silk. The symbols and characters on two large 
circular seals, B and C, in the opinion of Mr. Tomlin’s Fphien Pundits 
are arranged astrologically, and resemble horoscopes. I obtained 
them from two of the initiated, whose scruples, and dread of the 
bastinado, a bribe of a few dollars was sufficient to set at rest. They 
belong to the tw’o branches of the brotherhood at Penang and 
Malacca, and contain Chines® characters symbols within 

circles. B contains the names of the eight Gepii and an astrological 
diagram in the centre. C consists of three concentric circles, divided 
into eight parts. The following is Mr- Tnmlin’s explanation of th® 
characters on these seals : — 

Explanation of the small seals, «, b, c, on the red silk. Seal a 
is used in matters of importance : the character within this seal is 
Kwang, wffiich signihes splendour ^ 8ic. Seal h is of the 

same form as the seal used by Civilians, Literati, or Mandarins, of 
the fifth and sixth classes. The character, Tai, means, ^rcat. Seal 
c is after the military 'model, having a sword, rope, and goglet, similar 
to the vessel in the hand of the Sien Li Kwai Lu, 

Explanation of seal B, which may be called the circtilar seal of 
‘‘the eight Sien,” or Genii*. The characters on the seal are grouped 
in triads. 

t Soaie remadis an eight Sien*' or Genii, of the Obiaeso^ 
a natire work on the subjeei, 

“ The Sien are benevolent and virtuone i frequently mterpoae in 
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1 . Han Li Pan. Han, is the surname of one of the Sien*** Li, 
part of his name — in full it is Chung Li. Pau, intimates his treasure 
of pearls and jewels, 

2. Li Kw'ai Lu. Li, is the surname, and Kwai the name of the 
second Sien. Hu Lu Pau, name of the goglet which he carries in 
his hand, as depicted on the small seal c, 

3 . Tung Pin Kicn. The surname of the third Sien is Li ; his 
name Tung Pin j Kien is the pearl sword which he wears at his side 
or behind his back. 

4. Lan Tsai Ho. Lan is the surname ot the fourth Sieiu Tsai 
ilo, his name — he delighted to pluck the Ho Hwa, or Lotus, other- 
wise called the Lien Hwa. 

5. Kwo Lau Tau. Chang the surname, and Kwo Lau the name 
of the fifth Sien. Tau intimates that lie deligbl ? to lead in the way 
of virtue. 

6 . Siang Tse Siau. The surname of this Sicn is Han > his name 
Siang Tse 5 Siau, a flute, intimates his fondness for music j he is 
usually represented playing on the flute. 

7 . Kwoh Kiu Pan. Kwoh Kiu is the surname of the seventh 
Sien ; his name, Tsau ; he plays upon two v/ooden musical pallets, 
called Pan. 

8. Sien Ku I, Sien Ku is the name of a female Sien, w^hose 
surname is Ho j 1, intimates that she obtained her will or desire to 
become a Sien. 

The diagram in the centre represents five stars, situated in the 
zenith and four cardinal points,, having the various qualities of the 
five elements, metal, wood, water, fire, earth, and may be exhibited 
according to Chinese philosophy and astronomy, as below. 

Water 

N. 

Zenith. 

Metal. W. JR ^ ^ E. Wood. 

Earth. 

S. 

Fire 


for the benefit of good men. and to encemrage them in the path of virtue. They 
have been known from tho earliest times, under all the dynasties, but non© of them 
are wonfiiipped exoept one — 7'ung~Pin, tho tutelary God of Barbers. Their resi- 
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Explanatioa of seal C : — 

The characters running from right to left between the two outer 
concentric circles, have a secret meaning, and awi to be interpreted 
by the characters between the two inner circles. Arranged as below# 
the lower line in each bracket is the explicative of the upper line, or 
its syiioTiynie, 

According to tlie prevaiJing opmion of tho 
Chiuese that Heaven is tlie Father^ ftnd Earth 
A man of a good heart. the Mother, of all men; and to honor and 

To reverence Heaven. worship Ileuven Lb the best proof of a good 

heart: therefore the twophmsesare ixiiisidored 
synonymous. . »* 


Husband, Wife, and Filial Pietjv 
To adore the Earth, 


From the analogy between filial piety to 
parents and the respect due to mother Elurtb, 
tho lath r phrase becomes an apt explicative 
of the former with tho Chinese, 


Obedience and respect duo by a | 
younger to an elder brother. / 
Two men, or a pair. 


The resemblance and union of two brothers 
suggests tho notion of equality and a pair. 


Harmonious friendsliip. 
Love. 


Since the strongest bond of union amongst 
friends is love, the latter, or essence, is taken 
from the former. 


Friendly intercourse. 

Man's heart. 

Sou mid daughtcf 'fo iastniction. 
Rectitude, 


I By long acquaintance wc may know a many's 
i hciart. 

■j In training up children, it is of the greatest 
\ importance to lead them in the path of Itecii* 
j tilde. 


Instruct widt. 

To-morrow, or a future day. 

Many affairs, 

A good man. 


) What is taught to diiy must be practised to 
f inorrow- 

} The good man will have many coming to 
consult him about various affairs j or, a good 
man, will bo consulted in many affairs. 


! Heaven, the Gods, aud the Earth, are constantly present^ and see 
a man’s heart ; tlierefore he ought to reverence Heaven as his Father 
and Earth as his Mother. 


dicnce is various, usaally on lofty mountains, or in the clouds ; sometimes they lightly 
tread the'waves, and can penetrate to the remotest verges of heaven, and the bounds 
of the sea. They can fioar on the clouds and ride on the misty vapour, travelling 
ten thousand /» in a day. 

They can transform themselves into men, and occasionally appear in the 
character of 'a priest of Tau, or of Buddha; and even condescend to become beg- 
gars (Fakirs ?) and Lepers I and thus unknown to men, they do many virtuous 
dcodw and encourage good w^on to imitate them, and rise to the dignity of Sien,** 
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The following is a free translation of the writing, which, in the 
original, accompanies the seals* A, a, b, c — 

Let us constantly think of the three generations or (dynasties^ 
whose roles of government w^ere excellent, and framed by U Ti*. If 
he had not appointed five shepherds (i. e. principal rulers), how could 
he have governed, the nine orders of subordinate Mandarins and 
obtained an illustrious name f There were the spring and autumn 
ministers for managing the affairs of those seasons, and the summer 
and winter ministt'rs for governing the people. Although these 
juiuisters were of different grades, they were all obedient to the com- 
mands of their stiperiors. When their various talents were ascer- 
tained, distinct and appropriate offices were assigned them under the 
six b(iards (or classes of rulers), viz. thi; lA-Fu^ Hu-Pv, Li-Pu, Ping- 
Pu^ Hing-Pu, and Kany-Pu. When a man of talent was found, he 
W'as immediately appointed to t>llicc. For instance, one might be 
qualified for an ambassador, another for an eminent teacher. When 
sent forth, each had a diph.ema^ to show, so that all men might know 
their name, rank, extent of tVieir uulht.uity, All important afi’uira 
were determhu-d by a general council, 'riironghouf tlie eighteen 
provinces and in the two capital cities, every j.>erson may know the 
surnnrno! of each. Although a person sliould cross the sea, his name 
will be illustrious, and if lie go to a foreign country and take this 
paper with him, all may know that he is a brotlier on presenting 
this to the headman. Take care of this paper, and you will become 
famous and honourable; your narue will flourish during ten thousand 
springs (i e. years). This is a letter of the honourable assembly,*' 


Name anti Origin, 

Tten-ti hmk, the term by wdiich the society is generally knowm, 
literally signifxes the heaven and earib brotherhood, and evidently has 
its origin from the incident related in tlie San Kicoh of the sacred com- 
pact entered into by th^ three heroes, with the mysterious powers or 
influences presumed to be connected with the celestial and terrestrial 
orbs. In some Chinese theories of cosmogony, the supposition of a 
sexual intercouiJse of the universe obtains. Tlie great hrst and un- 
known cause acting upon chaos, produces the heaven and earth : the 

Tlie throe rcROwnecl dyiiastieSjj viz. the Hia, Shaii^, and Chiu. 

* U Th *’» ^1**^ Eiupuror IJ, otlu rwise called SImn, one of the earliest and 
tilQst celebrated of the »nd ruleraof China. 

® Probably this indentica),! writing with the seals is given to a member of the 
Society on going to another country. 
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former is supposed to be endowed with the male or active principle, 
the latter with the female or passive ; from the union and separation 
of which, Gontinually recurring as the universe revolves, all animate 
and inanimate things are created, decay, and are reproduced, until 
the final separation of these principles shall take place, at the end of 
time. They are known to Chinese metaphysicians by the mono- 
syllabic terms Vin and Van^, and, besides the generative powers 
resulting from their union, exert a separate and independent pre- 
rogative in the muxidane phases. Yumj, the; male principle, has a 
benign influence, and presides over tlie growth and youth of 
the universe — to Yin, the female principle, is attributed gradual 
decay, old age, and death. In Eastern theories of tlie creation, 
remarkable resemblance may be traced. In the Book of Genesis it 
is expressed in words simply sublime, tliat in the beginning the Spirit 
of God moved upon the chaotic waters, and produced the principles 
of ligVit and darkness. In the second act of creation, we behold the 
birth of heaven and earth from the vast womb of the waters : 
vegetable productions, the great luminaries of the firmament, animals, 
and lastly man followed in regular succession. The Chaldaeans, 
according to Berosus, imagined that, in the beginning, there existed 
nothing but a vast abyss and darkness, peopled by monstex’s, pro* 
du(?ed by a two- fold principle. Over these presided a female prin- 
ciple, called Thalath, a Chaldtean word, equivalent to the Greek 
BaKarra the ocean, /rom whom, by the agency of the first cause, the 
heavens and earth, &r,, were created. If we turn to the mythology 
of the Greeks, we are told that chaos was a rude and shapeless mass 
of matter pre-existent to the creation of the world, gods and men ; 
from it sprang Erehus and Nox, the female personification o': night 
and darkness — the first result of whose union was light, and sub- 
sequently the fates, sleep, discord, dreams, death, S:c,, also lieaveu 
and earth, typified by the god Ccelus^ or Ouranas, and the goddess 
TeiTa, the parents of time, gods, men, and all tbixigs. , The Pytha- 
gorean system recognised a monad, or active principle, and a duad, 
or passive principle, from whose union resulted, not only a triad but 
a sacred quaternary embracing the sciences, morality, &c. We may 
clearly trace, I think, the creative and destrxxctive attributes of 
the Chinese Yang and Yin, in the Erehus and Eox of the Gree*ks, 
and in the Lingam and Yoni of the Hindus\ The followers of 
Zoroaster and Manes acknowledged two principles under the 

' The ancient Greeks sacrificed a cock to Nox — the Chinese do so at the present 
day to Tin, the destructive, or female principle, as a most solemn Imprecation of 
divine vengeance, in case they violate their word, or declare what is not true. 
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symbols of light and darkness ^ one^ the source of all good, the 
other, the fountain of all evil ; to the co-agency of which, all animate 
and inanimate matter owes its creation, decay, and reproduction* 
The similitude could be pursued further even into the Northern and 
Western systems of mythology, but I havx, already digressed too 
far, and must now return, to the Tien-ti-huih. It has been called by 
the Chinese, the three united, frvim being composed of the members 
of a sacred triad ; viz. heaven, earth, and man, to whom equal 
adoration is offered, being all considered of equal dignity and rank. ; 
but to man, only after death, under the name of ancestors. Heaven 
and earth are worshipped as the father and'mother of mankind. They 
are styled the three dominant powers, and supposed to exist in 
perfect harmony. There appears to be some mystic importance 
attached to the number three by the Chinese'^ it is i*elated in tlic 
Peach Garden Record, that Chang-Shafi afterwards entered the society, 
and made the fourth brother ; still his name is rarely, if ever 
adduced. Three is the number also of the ofRcials, or elder 
brethren, of the drops of blood shed during the inaugural rites, of 
their days of meeting during the month, and of the prescribed pros- 
trations before the i(h 1, viz. pae, kwei, and kotv, bowing, kneeling, 
and placing the forehead in the dust 5 the last in some ceremonies is 
thrice repeated. The grand day is the ninth of the moon, equal to 
three times three. The secret manual signs are made with three 
fingers. Tlic characters on some of the secret ^seals are grouped 
in triads. One of the smaller seals a, is in the form of a triangle. 
The .symbol in the small seal b, appears to have been selected for its 
triune character, resembling tlie irisula of the llindus, and three is 
generaliy the number of the personages forming the group in the. 
picture worshipped by almost every Chinese. 


RESEMiU ANCK TO FuEEM ASONII'IS, 



The resemblance between some of the rttes observed by the 
Tien-ti-huik, their principle? of mutual support in all parts of the 
world, their conventional signs of recognition, the mystery observed 
at their meetings, their styling themselves brothers, the oath of 
secrecy, and the my.sti<: importance attached to the number three, 
remind us of the western system of Freemasonry, whose disciples, 
finding '‘tongues in tree.®, books in the running brooks, and sermons in 
stone.?,'* in a spirit of speculative research, well exchanged perhaps 
for by “gone Rosicrucianism, trace in the mythologies of idolatrous 
nations, various symbols of the Trinity. Asktaroih, Ckemosh, and 
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Milcom, the triads worshipped by King Solomon on Olivet's triple 
peak — ^the Indian^ Orphic, Eleuslnian, Egyptian, Platonic, Persian, 
Celtic, and Mexican triads of deities — the triiithic piles of the Druids 
— the three mysterious words of the Brahmans to express earth, sky, 
and heaven — the triliteral monosyllable, the sacred Aum, did not 
escape their masonic eye. The trowel which is identified with the 
trigon hieroglyphic for darkness, or secresy, of the Egyptian 
priests — the Tetragrammaton of the Jews, expressed by an 
equilateral triangle, having the mystic Jod in its centre — the Tri- 
gonon mysticum of the Pythagoreans — the square — the point within 
the circle — the royal arch, the ue plus ultra of masonic perfection 
— the three governors of the lodge — the principle of light, 8cc., 
might be compared to the triangular square and circular seals — 
the arch of swords, or that in the middle of seal a — the three 
governors of the principal lodges, and the^ ever- burning lamp of the 
Tien-ii-hui/i. But setting aside these similarities, when we consider 
that the Chinese fraternity originally was formed for political pur- 
poses, that its objects in the mother country, as stated by a talented 
writer of undoubted authority, Mr. Davies, are still to \ipset the 
present Tartar dynasty, and that even in the colonies, as I have 
shown, its combinations are not unfrequently exerted to defraud 
justice of its victim, to defeat the laws, to commit with impunity 
robberies, murders, and massacres by wholesale, and rebellion 
against the government, under whose fostering protection it has been 
permitted to branch forth j we shall, perhaps, be inclined to classify 
the Tien-ti-huih with the secret tribunals of Germany, between which 
a few resemblances in minor points have already been traced. Accu- 
sations of secret crimes, of as deep a dye as those preferred by Philip 
the Fair, of hVance, against the Templars, have been uttered against 
the Tien-ti-huihy but with what justice I know not. Suffice it to 
observe, that the eyes of our Colonial police should be set carefully 
upon them. In their weakness lies their harmlessness i and the 
little good they can effect by mutual assistance to each other, is more 
than counterbalanced by the injustice and injury caused to those 
around. As a means of mutual defence, adopted by emigrants among 
savage and hostile tribes, such associations are undoubtedly useful ; 
but among civilized states, governed by just and equitable laws, 
applicable to all alike residing Tinder its protection, the necessity 
no longer exists : the increase of power, that is the natural result 
of all similar confederations, here becomes highly deleterious to the 
community at large, which possesses not similar advantages, and 
should be got rid of as a monstrous anomaly in our social and 
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politicaJ system, ixi the certain eventual evils of which both theory 
and experience concur. 

Secret associations prevail among the negroes of Western Africa, 
fr: rmed Parrahs, of whose proceedings the French traveller, Goberry, 
gives us frightful accounts. It is not generally known in Europe 
that a secret fraternity obtains among the Brahmans of India. The 
late C. M. Whish, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service, whose profound 
knowledge of Sanskrit, general acquirements, and spirit of research, 
rendered hia premature death an incalculable loss to Indian 
literature and .science, was, I am assured on the best authority, 
deepljM'ersed in the arcana of this society, and even possessed a copy 
of their most secret signs. This he once showed to a Syrian Jew 
who was travelling over India with antiques : the Jew at the first 
glance of the mystic characters started back with amazement, as 
though he had beheld a sudden apparition. It is highly probable 
that tUe talisman, w'hich called up these strong emotions in the 
wandering Israelite, vras no other than some symbol, which, bj^ its 
resemblance, brought vividly to his mind the great Tetragrammaton 
of his nation. This, as already observed^ bears a close afiinity to 
the triangular seal of the Ticn-ti-huih^ having the symbol of light, 
equivalent to the mysterious and radiant god of the Tetragrammaton 
ill its centre. A paper was prepared, I believe, by Mr, Whish, on 
the .subject of the Brahmanical brotherhood, but has never been 
published. 



Aht. Vll. — On the White-lmited Antova Goat^^ and dn another 
species of Goat found in ike same p?*ori?iee^ reiemhUnp the 
Thihet IShawt Goat; hy Lieut. Ahthur Co?c6lly, of the 
Bengal Car airy ^ Cor. Ai.il.A.S. 

(Read January 18, J840.) 

On a recent excuraioa through part of Asia Minor, being accom- 
panied by a friend who spoke Turkish and Armenian perfectly, I 
noted some information that he collected, first regarding the long 
famed silvery white-hair goat of Angora, and ribxt about a goat re** 
senibling the shawl goat of Thibet, that exists throughout the country 
to which the first beautiful animal is peculiar. I was about to forward 
the said notes from Constantinople, with a box of specimens 
for the Society, when learning that the second species of goat 
alluded to abounded in other parts of Turkey, through or near 
which 1 should shortly travel, I put my memorandums aside in the 
hope of being able to extend them. I now beg to ofier the result of 
the whole inquiry thus far, having for the convenience of illustration 
separated the details concerning each race of the animal under remark. 


The goat of the first race, peculiar to the province of Angora and 
certain adjoining districts, is invariahly white, and its coat is of one 
sort, vis, a i^ilky hair, which hangs in lotig curly locks*. The general 
appearance of this animal is too well known to need mention here. 
The country within which it is found, was thus described to us : 

Take Angora as a centre : then the Kizzil Ermak (or Halys), 
Changer^, and from eight to ten ^ hours* march (say thirty miles) 
beyond $ Beybazar and the same distance beyond, to near Nalahan ; 
Sevree Hissar; Yoorrook*, Tosiah, Costambool; Geredeh, and 
Cherkesh,** — from the whole of w’^hich tract the common bristly 
goat IS excluded i Kinnier did not see a long-haired goat east 
of the Halys i we marked the disappearance of this animal on the 
Westward, a little before Nalahan*. Onr Angora informants 

* See Spec. A., Nos. 1 and 2. 

® A village named from Nomade fimiilies bo called, wbo inhabit the fnonntaina 
above it. 

® This probably is the point noted by KinnieV, as ** Wollee Khan,” fbt we ttii&t 
no person who knew a place of the latter niune . 
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Agreed that the boundary is decided on all sides, and remarked, that 
if taken out of their natural districts, these goats deteriorate, in point 
of coat especially, till scarcely recognisable, adding, that it is difficult 
even to keep them alive elsewhere, particularly if they are taken to 
a low or damp soil, after the high and dry land to which they are 
accustomed^ 

The greater part of the area described above, consists of dry 
chalky hills, on which there are bushes rather than trees, and those 
chiefly of the dwarf oak, or else of vallies lying from 1500 to 2500* 
feet above the level of the sea, which are quite bare of trees, and 
but scantily covered with grass. In this expanse of country there 
are spots which produce finer fleeces than others,, e. g. Ayash, Bey- 
bazar, and Yoorrook. These are districts where the goats are 

mostly kept on hills, and the natives attribute a general superiority 
to mountain flocks, which have, first, a rarer atmosphere, secondly, 
more leaves, and a greater choice of herbs, for which, nevertheless, 
they are obliged to range widely, and so are kept in health, on which 
the quality of their coats mainly depends. The finest fleeces in the 
aforesaid country are f^aid to come from the Yoorrooks, roving tribes 
who keep their flocks out day and night throughout the year, except 
when an unusual quantity of snow falls, so that not being enclosed 
and crowded together, they do not soil their coats by the heat and 
dirt of each others' bodies. The latter flocks too are more or le.ss 
kept upon fresh food iu winter, as they are then led down from the 
mountain heights to the top.s of the lower hills, from which a little 
herbage can be gleaned, as the strong winds that prevail at this 
season drive the snow off them, while the plain flocks must be folded, 
and fed upon hay and brauche.?. 

The fleece of the white Angora goat is called ** 2'ifttk\'' the 

" It i.s remarkable that wht rovor theae goats exist, the cats and greyhounds have 
long silky hair also; the oats ftll over their bodies, the greyhounds chiefly on tlieir 
and ear.H tails. Some of the iiativoB would refer this peculiarity to their air and 
v/ater,” but arc perplexed to a<^e<tnnt fur the nonparticipation of other axumals who 
eat and drink the san^e fluids. A simiJar difficulty attends those wlio would attri- 
bute th<- peculiarity to diet ; as sheep’s food differs entirely from that of eats and 
dogs. ihly haroB and other furry animals in this region, have their coats altered 
also, more or b^ss. Our native friend.s did not sociii ever to have inquired. The 
sheep (logs arc flno animals, with thick shaggy coats, but we did not think their hair 
unusually line. 

Tills rough calculation is made from the measured height of Angora, by Dr. 
Ainsworth, (*. e. 27C9 feet,) and native statements about the variation of climate in 
the different provinces above named. 

“ Originally a Persian w'ord. 
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Turkish for goat's hair, in distinction to Ynn, ' ox Yapakf' sheep’s 
wool. After the goats have completed their first year, they are 
clipped annually, in April, or May, and yield progressively, until they 
attain full growth, from 150 drachms to 14 oke’^” ofTiftfk. The 
female ‘s hair is considered better than the male's, but both are 
mixed together for market, with the occasional exception of the 
two year-old she -g oat' s fleece®, which is kept with the picked hair of 
other white goats (of which, perhaps, five pounds may be chosen 
from a thousand), for the nativt! manufacture of the most delicate 
articles ; none being ever exported in any uriwrougbt state. An oke 
of good common Tiftfk of this year’s shearing, is now selling in the 
Angora bazar for nine piastres, or about l.v. and the finest 

picked wotil of the same growth is fetching fourteen piastres per oke.* 
A curious statement made to ns at Angora was, that only the 
white goats which have horns, wear their fleece in the long curly 
locks that are so much admired; those which are not horned, having 
a comparatively close coat. We were at Angora shortly after the 
shearing season, so could not observe the ditFerence stated, which 
our informants seriously attributed to the circumstance of the 
animal’s continually combing itself with its spirally twisted horns®. 
A merchant, not of Angora, remarked, that probably there, as else- 
where, the finer the fleece naturally is, the more readily it curls, and 
he added, that’ good flock-masters keep their goats' hair as fine as 
possible, by carefully washing it, and combing out all impurities. 
Surplus he-goats, and barren females, are killed in the beginning 
of winter, when their flesh is parfried, and potted by the poorer 
classes as a store for the cold season. The skins are sold to curriers> 
who, after removing the hair by a preparation of lime, cure thf-m for 
export to Constantinople, where they are dyed of difl’ereut colours, 
and chiefly used for the manufacture of Turkish boots and slippers. 
The fleece is then five or six inches long, but as it is harsher” than 
that which is shorn in spring, and is thought to be more or less 
damaged by the currier’s lime, it is sold at an inferior price, under 
the name of ** deri” or skin Tiftfk, a term answering to what 
English staplers call '' dead wool,” 

The hair of the Tiftik goat is exported from its native districts 
raw, in yarn, and in the delicate stuffs for which Angora has long 
been famous. The last are now chiefly consumed in Turkey ; a 
little yarn, and a large quantity ^of the raw material, goes to Europe. 

' A weight of 400 Turkish dirhenis, or drachms, equal to about lbs. English. 

* See Spec, B. 

® See the pair in the box of specimens. 

VOJU. VI. 
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A ftfw well-curod entire skins, with the curly fleece upon them, are 
used in Turkey as seats by religious doctors and chief derwishes, and 
others are exported to Europe, where they are fancied as rugs and 
saddle-cloths. A fine skin of this sort costs one hundred piastres 
(or 1/.) at Angora, and one hundred and fifty at Constantinople. 

When the Tiftik fleeces have been shorn in spring, worneii 
separate the (dean hair from tlie dirty, and the latter only is washed, 
after which the whole is mixed together and sent to market. That 
which is not exported raw% is bought b}^ the women of tbe labouring 
families, who, after pulling portions loose with their fingers, pass 
them successively through a largi^ and fine teethed iron comb, and 
spin all that they thus card* into skeins of yarn, called iplik ' (the 
common Turkish word fur all thread), of which six qualities are 
made. An oke of Nos. 1 to 3, now fetches in the Angora bazar from 
twenty- four to twenty-five piastres, and the like weight of NokS. 3 
to 6, from thirty-eight to forty piastres. "Threads of the first three 
numbers have been usually sent to France, Holland, and (xcrmany; 
those of the last three qualities to England. 

The women of Angora moisten tlunr carded goats hair^ with rnucli 
spittle before thej draw it from the distafi, and they assert that the 
quality of the thread much depends upon this ; nay more, that in the 
melon season their yarn is incomparably better, as eating this fruit 
imparts a mucilaginous quality to the saliva. Divide (said they) a 
quantity of Tiftik into two parts j let the same person spin one half 
in winter and the other in the melon season, and you will jdainly see 
an important dillerencc.” In winter (they added) the thread ca.uncU 
he spun so fine as in summer, since, owing to the state of the atmo- 
sphere in the cold season, it becomes more harsh (crisp). 

Before this yarn is used by the wea\ cr. it is well saturated with 
a glutinous liquor called ** ChirishJ' This is made from a root like 
a radish", which comes to Angora from the neighbourhood of Konia. 
It is dried and pounded, mixed with water, and well shaken in a bag. 
Then tVie liquor is strained off, and small skeins are steeped in it, 
while large hanks arc watered by the mouth when they have been 
spread out, according to the following process, which I may describe 
as witnessed by us at Angora. 

<* We found the workmen before sun-rise on a level space by the 

^ Sec Spec, C. ^ Spec. D. 

^ A medical friend describes it as a plant of the Asplwdolp family, which grows 
on all the high table lands of Armenia, Shoemakers arc said to use tlic dried flour 
as where the plant is eommon ; but I. found a dilforent article in use at all 

the shoemakers* bazars in Constantinople. 
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batiks of tlie Angora stream. Upon a centre and two end cross trees 
was rather loosely stretched a double web of yarn^ 70 feet by 7, 
whic h was kept extended and separate by sliding cross sticks. Two 
men walked up and down the sides of this frame at the same time 
nearly opposite to each other, holding bowls of ^^^Chirish'* liquor 
made ivito a thin yellow mucilage : of this they continually squirted ^ 
or rather blew out, mouthfuls in alternate showers*, all over the 
web, while others followed them to press the threads together for a 
moment, and then to change their position relative to each other, by 
means of the sliding cross bars mentioned, so that all might be 
equally moistened, as well as to rebind any threads that had given 
from the tension. The Chirish liquor had a sweetish and not mn- 
jdeasaut taste, but the squirters complained that it tf)fcal]y destroyed 
their teeth, and showed bare gums in i?roof. They distributed their 
j»?t.s with singular dexterit 5 », in broad casts of the minutest drops, 
and expressed doubts whether, considering the clammy nature of the 
liquor used, any watering pot could be made to do their work as 
well, and save them from its inconvenient effects.*’ 

This operation is repeated several tin»es « ; the work is always 
commenced in the cool of the morning, so that it may be completed 
ere the heat of the sun can operate to dry the thread quickly. A long 
web, like the one described, having been sulhoiently moistened, its 
threads are divided into breadths of the sizes ordered ^ the weaver 
sends his comb that one end of a portion may be fitted into it, and 
carries the rest away rolled up on a stick, to be drawn out as his 
work advances. 

The women of Angora knit gloves and socks* with the Tiftlk yarn, 
working them botli furry and plain, and making some socks of the 
latter sort so fine as to cost one hundred piastres the pair* The sur- 
plus of their yarn they sell to native weavers of stuffs. The weaver seeks 
threads of equal thickness and takes the skeins that he matches back 
to the women spinners, who reel them into one thread, assisting this 
operation with Chirish mucilage. The connected thread being 
returned to the weaver in large hanks, he, with a hand wheel, winds 
off small portions through a pan of water on to bits of reed cut to 
fit his shuttle. 


* Tobacco for tbo TiirliiBb m damped by a similar process. « 

^ Moorcroft shows that the prei)arers'of goats* wool and yarn for fba Kashmere 
shawl manufacture, take pains to impart mucilage to each ; first kneading tlie 
cleaned wool with damp rice flour, and afterwards dipping the yam into thidi boiled 
rice water, 

® See Spec. F, 

M 2 
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The ckiths woven from Tiftik at Angora, are of two kind», 

Shalli ” and Si^f, ' or twilled and plain cloth, and the mamifae- 
ture ot these is confined to men. The weaver sits with nearly half 
of his body in a small pit, at the bottom of which he works two or 
four treadles with his feet, according as he wishes to make plain or 
twilled clotli. Part of this loom is fixed to the floor before him, and 
the rest is suspended nearly over it from the ceiling. He contracts 
to work a piece of thirty Fiks, or rather more than twenty-one yards, 
for a sum which varies according to the texture required, from fifteen 
up to one hundred piastres, and by working steadily he may finish a 
piece f>f this regular measure in six days. 

These stuffs are dyed at Angora*. Indigo and cochineal, with 
tartar, nitric and sulphuric acids, were mentioned as articles im- 
ported from Constantinople and Smyrna. Yellow berry* grows tt> 
perfection in the neighbourhood, and some spoke of a grass yielding 
the same colour as indigenous to the soil. Coflee colour, a favourite 
among the Turks, they obtain by mixing cochineal with the dried 
rind of the fresh walnut. They remarked that cloth made of dyed 
thread keeps its colour till it falls to pieces, while that which is dj’^ed 
in pieces, fades with comparative quickness. 

Angora has alw^ays been the chief, if not the only, town in which 
Tiftik has been manufactured into cloth ; the other towns of the 
area described sending their hair to its looms®. Now not even 
thread is spun at the latter places, their goats’ hair being exported 
in a raw state, and Angora itself has, from the latter cause, quite 
declined, there being perhaps fifty*’ looms w^hcre there were one 
thousand two hundred in the best days of this provincial capital, and 
not more than from one thousand to fifteen hundred pieces of stuff 
sent out instead of twenty thousand that used to be required before 
the Greek revolution. The citizens take the last event as a point 
from which to date their decline, remarking, that before that period, 
there was a prohibition against the export of Tiftik from Turkey, 
except when wrought, or in the form of iplik, or homespun thread, 
so that the interests of the native spinners and weavers were protected 
against the machinery of Europe. Up to that time, however, it 
would seem that there was little demand for the raw material in 
Europe. Tournefort, indeed, in 1701, .speaks of this hair being used 
in England for wigs, and partictdarly states, that it was required un- 

> See Spec. G, ® See Spec. H. 

• A near village named St£«ia;es, at which flne Sdf is made, was mentioned to ns as 
the only other place at which looms were known to exist, and these did not number 
a dozen. 
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spun. AocordittJ to the information that was kindly procured for 
me by an English merchant at Constantinople, when some bales of 
white Angora goats* hair were shipped thence to England, in 1820, 
the article was so little appreciated, that it brought only iOc?. per Ib.^ 
since that period the English demand for the raw hair has been 
annually increasing, and the ordinary price for many years, has been 
18cf. perlb., though, from unusual causes, it has fluctuated from 
27if. to 14(/. Permission is now freely given by the Turkish govern- 
ment to export raw Tiltik, and as European manufacturers And it 
more convenient to make their own thread by machinery, the demand 
for Angora handspun yarn has almost ceased, and its value in Turkey 
has fallen one half. The following list of exports from Constanti- 
nople, for the last thiee years, will show how one article has super- 
seded the other, and what is the present state oi‘ the trade. 



Mohair Y 

i.nt. 

T/ftfh, 

IS36 - 

- bales 

:,3H - 

- 

1837’ - 

- do. 

s 

- 2261. 

1<S38 

do. 

21 . 

- 5528. 


No yam has been, and probably none will be, exported this 5 ’car. 
2679 bales of Tiftik ha\ c been already slipped, and it may be ex- 
pected that iully 3000 more will be exported before the end of the 
season, from the supply of this year's produce, which is just arriving 
from the interior®. The bales that are brought on horses weigh 
sixty okes, those that come on camels, one hundred ditto j but the 
}iroportion <if the latter is small, and seventy okes may be taken as 
the average weight. 

My latter informant thought that from 1000 to 1500 bales might 
be shipped annually for England at Smyrna. 

The native demands for Shalli and S 6 f, is said to have decreased 
since the adoption of an European style of dress by the Turkish 
grandees, who used to wear full summer robes of these stuffs ^ but 
though this change of costume has, doubtless, had some effect upon 
the Angora munufactures, theyliave probably been chiefly injured by 
the introduction of cheap French and English merinoes into the 
Turkish bazars. Owing to these causes and to tlie recent large 
European demand for raw hair, the value of Angora shawl stuffs has 
gone down so quickly, and so completely, as to entail great loss upon 

' Year of eommercuil ilistrc8i», tliercforc exports much dinuuiahed, 

* June, 1839. 
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the wholesale and retail merchants who dealt in them\» and little 
short of ruin npon the weavers, hand spinners, dyers, anil others 
who were connected with the* manufacture at Angora itself ^ But 
thouc:h the city has thus suffered, the province must gain largely by 
the change, if the Sultan can be made sutticiently aware of his own 
interest to treat it fairly. 


1 will now speak of the second race. This goat has an un- 
changing outer covering of long bristle, between the roots of which 
comes in winter, an under coat of downy wool that is naturally 
throw’n off in spring. A remarkable fine breed of this species exists 
throughout the area to which the Angora white-hair goat is limited, 
hut similar breeds prevail all over the highlands of Turkish and 
Persian Armenia and Kurdistan, in the neighbourhood of Kei man, 
and proba))ly in other elevated parts of Persia- Mooreroft, in spt;ak- 
ing of ^the shawlj wool which is used in Kashmere, says, It was 
formerly supplied almost entirely by the western provinces of Lassa 
and by Ladakh ^ but (^f late, considerable quantities have beiui ])ro- 
cured from the neighbourhood of Yarkand, from Khoten, and the 
famihes of the great Kerghiz Horde j” and he elsewhere remarks, that 
although some districts of those countries produce finer fleeces than 
others, the breed is the same in Ladakh as in Lassa, Gr(?at Thibet, 
and Chinese Toorkistan. ’ I quote these remarks because I have 
little doubt, from Motir croft’s description of the wool brought from 
the just named diffenmt countries to Kashmere, and from actual 
comparison of London samples, marked “ Cashmere wool/’ with 
specimens collected in iV'da Minor uud Armenia, that the double- 
coated goats wdiich are pastured on the table lands of Thibet, and 
those which rai>ge the short's <^»f the Euxine, are but varieties of the 
same species. 

As far ns rny recollection goes, the donble-coated breed that cn- 

* Foniiorly tiifire ^vo^c; v,\i Couatantinoplt, wlio traded ex- 

clusively iu Angora stuffs and Mohiiir jam ; tborr Jire but six, aiid tlic Angora 
“ Khan” is nearly descru d. 

^ Tonrnefurt, in 1701, rated the population of Angora at about 45,000 inhabit- 
ants. Kituib r, in 1017, f s-imaled it at 20 , 000 . Our accounts give now but a 
total of KbOOO, of whom manyhnndmls would instantly emigrate if ponaitted. \Vc 
*aw but twelvf^ looms at work, !>ecau»c‘ the Sultan bad ordered a levy of 150 
Christians as pioneers to bis army, and all able-bodied weavers were hiding theiii- 
sclvos. 

See Spec. I. 
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joys the favoured districts of the white Angora hair goat, is of larger 
size than any in ti\e more southern Turkish provinces that I passed 
through ; and I should say that its wool is the finest, but I had not 
sufficient ineaus of comparison to give a p>ositive opinion on the latter 
point ; and leaving others to investigate at leisure, for the benefit of 
natural history and commerce, the circumstances which favour the 
production of a valuable article that seems to be 'easily procurable 
from many countries, I proceed to communicate the few notes re- 
garding it, which ray friend and myself were able to make during 
short and hurried joiirneysf 

The double-coated race of goat in the Turkish and Persian 
districts, which have been specified above, is coloured black, brown, 
golden and light dun, gray, ami piebald. The colours of the two 
coats do not necessarily corr'»sporid, black bristle commonly c»verHes 
brow’u w'ool, and other double coats which are of the same general 
tint, dilfer more or less from each other in depth of shade. Goats 

this breed in Angora, arc oreasionally mixed with the white-Ao/r 
goat first described, either by the shepherd’s inattention, or when a 
remarkable flock-leader is dcsir<'d. In such cases, that influence, of 
which we read in the Bible history of Jacob, and in the Gcforgrics of 
Virgil, alw'ays predominates strongly^ the jiroduee, we were told, 
having, invariably, a double coot of some colour, commonly of piebald. 
White goat/-', with both bristle and under woof, are now' and then seen 
in Angora, but this is said by the natives to be almost always, when, 
after tw o or three partial crossings, the issue of a white-hair, and of 
a coloured double-coated goat, is being brought round to the firstrace\ 
At most places out td Asia Minor, the people said that white was a 
rare colour tor shawl woof At Mosul, however, the only sample 
that I could obtain from the bazar, was white, hair and bristles mixed, 
and J was assured that it was the colour most corninonly brought 
there. This could hardly ha\ e resulted from a cross with the Angora 
hair goat. 

The outer coat is called KiiU’’ or “ Kill,” the general Turkish 

' You cauviOt make satisf{U*t«>ry in«)uiries in those countries witliout time to }»u) 
repeated que»ti<mt«. A ( 'uiisiautinople incrcliaut told inc, on the authority of liis 
brotiior-in-law, tiiat, tiiobes-: Angora debrem” was exported to for the shawl 

mamiracture in Kashmere, TJio brotiUer-in-law bciiig appealed fo, said that lie had 
only expressed wonder that it was not so exported, and it came out that ho con- 
ceived Hindostan to lie somewhere in tlie vieuiity of Englund. 

* See Spec. J, 

® We noticed after shearing time, that all the flocks wo saw were led by piebaM 
goats that had not been clipped like the rest ; but our information rogarcling the 
first mixture and aubseipient crossing of those tw<^ breeds, was imperfect. 
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word for bristle, and the under coat is called dehreniy' at Angora, 
a term, which, according to our informants there, is also applied 
to th<' soft down with which nature clothes the canjcl in winter, 
fn Meninsky’s Lexicon, there is a word signifying the same thing, 
but spelt ** Derhemy* whereas, it was remarkable Ihatj the Ar- 
menian rnercbaiits at Angora pronounced the hrst syllable 
with a strong aspirate. I mention this because the word appears 
to be little known in any sliape beyond Angora ; indeed, only 
persons hi that jirovince who affect correctness, make a point of 
using it, the common people giving the general name of Ti/tik, to 
their goat "docks of cloth species, whiirh, except at breeding seasons, 
are kept together, and talking of ak and kara (white and black) 
Tiftik. Beyond those provinces of Asia Minor, to which the white 
Angora hair goat is pecnliar, the Turkish as well as the Persian 
shepherds apply the term Tiftik to the double-coated goat, and 
under this name, 1 imagine, has been sold all the shawl wool that 
has hitherto been exported to Europe thrruigh Constantinople and 
and Smyrna, or by any port on the coast of Syria*. I w^as assured 
by merchants in the Angora Khan” at Constantinople, who gave me 
the specimens of deri dehrem'* or skin wool, ' which wdll be found 
in the box forwarded^ that no Angora gt^at’s wool of this second sort 
had, until the present year, been exported to Europe through the 
capital. Thej?" took the parcels, they said , from a few bales for the first 
time invoiced by them, and sold to an English merchant, adding 
that Smyrna had hitherto monopolized tlic export tr»ade of all their 
‘^dehrem” that was not consumed at biune, ior their women use it 
also to a considerable extent, in knitting warm socks and gloves 
that are esteemed all over Turkey'*. 

Ill other Khans” at Constantinople, used by Turkish and Persian 
merchants, I found men packing, for Europe, bales of goats’ skin 
wool,” that was similar in kind, but inferior in <juality, and so full of 
lime, that much dust was raised when any quantity of it was stirred. 
This, it was said, came from Kurdistan, according to long custom. 
The Noinade tribes who poss^iss these double* coated grjatf ., sell many 
of them wfnen they come down tfuiu the inountuius, in the most con* 
venient vdiagiis and towns, to which certain wool traders make circuits. 
The men of Kuiserea appear to be great collectors of shawl wool, and 

^ In tiu: intorior of Persia this sort of wool is called Koark.^^ 

^ See Spec. K. 

» Spec. L. J did not nscertyJn wbotlnsr any are cxpc»rted to Europe, Probably 
not, except as occasional presents, as tln*ir price would not enable them to compete 
with our lamb's wool fabrics of similur kind. 
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I have heard of their going as far east as Diarbekir for it. The 
flesh of these animals^ like that of the Angora hair goats^ is every- 
where sold as winter provision for poor people, and their skins are 
likewise transferred to carriers, who prepare them for Morocco 
leather. The bristles are f<ir the most part first removed, by^a weak 
solution of lime, rubbed on the inside of the skin, which loosens them 
without bringing away the under down , and this, more or less mixed 
with the finer bristles that remain, is next taken off by a stronger 
solution of the same substance. The separate bristle, like that of the 
common goat all over Turkey, is made into ropes and girths, and 
into hair cloth, which is used for sacking and the packing of mer- 
chandise. The wool, mixed ^s it is with bri.stlc.s, is cither sold to the 
travelling inerchanls above mentioneii, or used in the country for 
the manufacture of felt caps, tent coverings, and horse clothing. 

When the warmth of spring causes the under coat to leave the skin, 
it works gradually off towards the end of the bristles, and on which 
it hangs in small lumps. We arrived too late at Angora to see there 
any wt)ol in this state, but I forwarded some specimens from Erz- 
room, wliich I cut from the back of a double- coated goat that had 
several remaining on its back in that elevated valley, as late as 
The Kurdish shepherds, I was told, do not think it worth 
while to collect these lumps of down when they clip their goats in 
spring for the bristle. At Angora, W'here this sort of wool is put to 
a separate and profitable use, one wotihl imagine that there could 
hardly be the same indifference, yet the “ dehrem” gloves and socks 
knitted there have all some bristle in them, and I cannot say wdiether 
this result.s from the i.i.se of dead wool obtained from curriers, or 
from a difficulty in freeing the spring coat from the bristles with 
which it is closely associated. Moorcroft thus describes the way in 
which the Thibetan .shawl wool is obtained in .spring : — The gout’s 
bristle having been cut short with a knife, in the direction of its 
growth*, or from the head towards the tail, a rude comb, made of 
seven willow pegs, is passed in the reversed direction, which brings 
away the finer wool almost unnrixed with the coarse hair, or bristle.” 
Though not positive, I do not think that the Angora shepherds use 
similar means to collect their spring shawl wool. It seems certain 
that the other flock -masters who furnish the article, obtain it only 
from the skin of the dead goat in the beginning of winter, when the 
coat cannot have attained full growth, and when it probably becomes 
deteriorated for manufacturing purposes, by the quantity of lime thiit 
is mixed with it, the currier principally regarding the skin, and 
carelessly removing the bristle and down from it as something that 
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v/lil help to make up the price that he has paid the batcher. Thus it 
may he doubted whether European manufacturers have yet known the 
article in its be.sfc state. From the little that I have been able to learn 
about it, I am induced to think that all the shawl wool hitherto ex- 
ported from 'Turkey to Europe, has been used for felting purpoKses. 
My idea is, that it will become a valuable commodity to English 
imitation Kashincre shawl inanufacturers, if it can bejmported at a 
moderate price, and in a clean state. It is short in staple as now 
generally obtained, and probablj^ is so at its fullest growth, but it is 
described at Angora us spinning w'elT,” and the socks w^hich the 
women there knit from tlie thread they make of it, seem to combine 
in a great degree, the cpialities whicli are so much desired in shawls, 
viz. lightness, softness, and warmth. I find among my notes a 
memorandum that the full growm yingnra double-coated goat, yields 
fifty or sixty dra(hnis of wo<»], but i do not know' who gave the in- 
formation, as \vc were hurricii aw from Angora in the midst of our 
inquiries regarding “ dehrem." An FingHsh friend at Erzroom, whose 
attention had bten directed to the shawl wool of Armenia, calculated, 
after native report, that 1 2f> goat skins in that country \ iehi nim* 
okes of rough wool : when the bristle lias been ioleralily picted 
frt/Ui this, there remain six <fkcs, which again will not. give inor^ 
than three okos, when it has been carefully picked and carded, 
lacking included, an okc of the last wxnild cost eighteen piastres, 
or four shillings ^ add two shillings more for freight, and the 
wool might be delivered in London at six siiillings per oke, or two 
shillings and twopence per pounds By de^grees, the diflVrcnt flock 
masters may be induced to pick their wool, so that it can be exported 
without further delay, and Englishmen in Turkey, interested in tl»c 
trade, may not only persuade the shepherds within their reach to 
collect their spring down by the Thibetan process, but to improve 
their breeds by crossing. Mr. Southey, in a letter that he was good 
enough to send me with sorn<' samples of Indian and other wools, 
mentioned that a French gentleman of Versailles, crossed the Angora 
hrdr goat with white Kashmerc, and that the wool rvf crosses three, 
four, and five, was wwth double tlie price of gray Kashinere, or four 
shillings a pound. It would be easy to import the double coated as 
well as the hair gtmt from Turkey, into European countries, in which 

’ It would i-aay, hy writing to fconic rcMiclunt in Conataiitinoy>le, to got a 
measured tjuanidy of tljo best rough delircin” oleanod as porfoctly as }>osfeible at 
Angora, by handjiiokiiig,, and then \vov(?n into a piece of shawl stuff in one 

of the looms used lor the hair Slnalli, or Sof. 

^ The refuse might sell for something at the picking place. 
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the elevation of the land and •^be pasture most resembles that of 
Asia Minor or Armenia ; we mij.;it try districts in our own Welsh or 
Scotch highlands^ and, if after th most judicious crossings, it should 
prove impracticable to acclimate a race at home, o\ir experiments 
could hardly fail to determine bo\. the best hair and wool can Ik* 
grown in Asia. Now that the Indus has been opened, English ma- 
nufacturers may look for an additional supply of shawl wool from 
the countries which have hitherto been obliged to send their produce 
by taxed land routes to Kashmere, aid we might, perhaps\ with 
success import the best Thibetan brecas into many parts of the 
Himalayan mountains that are subject to i^ritish control. 

The friend whom J mentioned in the beginning of this letter, is 
Hr. P, Zohrab, of the British College of )^hysi(“ians, who is at present 
residing on his estate near Broussa. He will vsteem it u real pleasurt: 
to carry out any i«(]uiries that inaj’ be math regarding cither race 
of goat in Asia Minor, and there is nobody, who, from his talents 
or local :u cpiaiataiice, can do it better. 


Apvendix. 

I .saw at Bagdad a remarkable sheep, having a ,Krry thick, long, 
and fine fleece of a slightly retldish hue. This b?'ocd is called 
Mitrgusehy and it is found in the North-Western district of the 
province of A rdelaii, named Sekkez. Bam .s of this race might im- 
prove our ficcces at home, in India, or in Australia and a lew should 
be obtained for trial. The animal that 1 saw belonged to Colonel 
Shoe, commanding the Persian detachment, but f -olonel Taylor, the 
Briti.sh resident at Bagdad, who is a member of the Asiatic Society, 
said, that he would be happy to get any that might be applied lor. 


Revhed Note to eu/jiahi th^ Specimens sent from Const nntinople. 

A. 1 and 2. A whole white-hair goat's skin, and a sample of 

hair, a extra — a w*hite kid's skin. 

B. A two-year-old female goat's .skin ; esteemed the best. 

C. Specimen of carded Tif tik, 

D. Six numbers of Angora Iplik" or yarn. 

E. Some dried and pounded Chirisb. 

’ Tluj ho;u^ pcri»><lical raiiia <>»-* the s<mth<?rn sitic of the groai Iliiualayau 
Cliain, injciriouBb^alfoct animals accustomed to a dry climate. 
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F. A pair of common plain wh'^ hair socks. Price 30 piastres. 
lx. I'atterns of dyed Shalli ar* (the latter both plain and 
watered.) 

IL Angora yellow berry. 

I. A black double-coated ;,oat s skin, with down beneath the 

bristle, i extra — f black kid’s skin of this species. 

J, A sampie iif-wliite wool, 

Jv. A packet containing; samples of differently coloured Deri 
Dehrcm/ or '' fkin wool.” 

L. Some gloves made at Angora from Dehrem. ’ 


Sent from JZrzroom. 

A and B. Two shades of brown goat’s wool. 

C. Gray ditto, 

1). White ditto. 

E, Bristle, with lumps of wool attached. 
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Atit. VIII. — Ox>j>y of an Arabic Inscription in Cuficor Karmaitc 
cbaractcrs, on a Tombstone at Malta; with remarks and 
translation^ John Shakesveab, Esq. 

A FAc-siMiEE Til plaster, from which the accompanying lithograph 
is copied on a reduced scale, having been presented by Sir Grenville 
qcmple, Bart., to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, it has been submitted to the inspection of the members 
of the Society as well as of visitants : and, attempts have subse- 
quently been made, in this country, at deciphering and translating it. 

In the first volume, however, of the Fundgrubm des Orients, or 
Mines de V Orient, printed at Vienna, in 1809, and commencing at 
p. 393, some account has before bemi given of this tombstone, 
together with what is there considered a translation of the inscrip- 
tion ; and, part of that account it seems advisable here to transcribe, 
which is as ibllows : 

'' Della dimora dei Saraceni dominant! in quest’ isola di Malta 
ne rimane qualche inonuraento. Nei cortile della casa d’uno dei 
nostri principals cittadini si trova xncastrata nel muro una pietra 
quasi quad rata, esseado di palmi due e tre once di larghezza, ed un 
pajo d’once pih lunga, nella quale a gran carattcri arabici h scolpita 
una lunga epigrafe. Di essa presero piii copie diversi forestieri 
eruditi. Noi ne mandammo una, presso a cinque lustri sotio, al 
Iiroposto Giovannantonio Goti, il quale ci scrisse uverla iuviata a 
Monsignor Assemani, per farla da lui spiegare, ma poi non ebbimo 
verun riscontro. La communicammo anchc al nostro Camillo 
Falconet, membro pensionario dell’ Accademia reale delle iscrizioni 
e belle lettere di Parigi, versato in pib lingue e scienze, il quale ce 
ne diede la spiegazione. Questa b, che il contenuto nel cerchio di 
mezzo ^ un epitaffio d’una figliuola d’un Arabo (e questi tra uno 
de principali Saraceni che qul dominavano) di nomC Hassan, e che 
le altre parole scolpite ne' tre lati esprimouo alcune sentenze sopra 
la morte, tolte dal! alcorano. Fin qul il Conte Ciantar, nella Malta 
illustrata, T. I. p. 691.” ' 

Questa indicazione aommaria e poco soddisfacente di ci6 che ^ 
contenuto nel! iscrizione, h tutto quello che si potb sulla stessa 
sapere dopo gli studj fatti dai dotti citati dal sudetto Conte. Molti 
altri insigni eruditi se ne occuparano in seguito, ma sempre invano. 
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Nessuno riusc) mai a darne una traduzione ragionevole e compiuta. 
Alla Rae noi abbiamo il vautaggio di averla attualmente, e ci faeci- 
amo piacere di communicarla agli arnatori deli* anticbitk. Siamo 
tenuti di questa traduzione a S, E. il Cav. d' Italinsky, fa Inviato 
Straordiaario e Ministro Plenipotenziario di S. M. 1’ loiperatore di 
Russia presso la Porta Ottomana> il quale, condotto dalle vicende de’ 
tempi a Malta^ e dietro alle sollecitazioni di molti maltese c stranieri, 
s' induese ad occuparsi nel deciflTrare questo antico Sionumeuto, la 
di cui interpretazione sembrava impossibile. EgU osservb che 
realmente era impossibile che si potesse tradurlo aei paesi esteri, 
poich^ tiitte le copie tratte dalV originale erano scorrettissimc. 
Asserl di piti che malgrado le molte sue osservazione fatte suU’ 
originale, trovo due letteiv, che, o per i guasti cagionativi da tempo, 
o per la singolarith dei caratteri, sono assoliitamente mdeciffrabili. 
La parola giace e la frase preda della morte, sono pih presunzioni che 
spiegazioiii di caratteri che non si potcrono, per quanto si 1‘acessc, 
deciffrarc.*’ 

After some farther remarks, the writer continues, Ecco una 
copia esatta di questo rimarchevole monumeiito del duodecimo sefxdo, 
col testo in caratteri arabici, colla traduzioue e note, tali quali ce 
le communicb il sudetto Sign Cavaliere.’* 

Notwithstanding, however, the hopes of a correct reading and 
translation, which might have been entcrtaiued from the attempts 
made, on the spot especially, as above related, yet the copia esatta/' 
as afterwards given iu modern Arabic characiers, and ascribed to 
the Cav. d* Italinsky, is too far remote from the original to merit 
being again submitted to the public j and the like observation may 
be fitly extended to the lines subsequently given as a translation^ 

In the Maltese Veimy Magazine, of the 19th Oct, 1839, this 
tombstone is again noticed : and, though the observations there 
made, are t^hiefly taken from the Mines de r Orient, as above referred 
to, yet some little new is added, especially a Maltese version ^ the 
modern Arabic and the translation, however, are founded on the 
productions attgbuted to the Cav* d' Italinsk}', and approach but in 
few particulars, if in any respect, nearer than his to the truth. 

Soon after the fac>simile of the inscription reached the Society, a 
translation of the introductory and historical part, contained in the 
centre and hereafter marked (a), was effected, and for the most part 
with exactitude, by the skdl and care of Mr. Norris, as read before 
the members at their meting, on the 3rd of Nov, 1838. Other 
attempts have subsequently been made, not only of the central part. 
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but of the marginal portions also: and Mr. Lane^ the learned 
translator of the Arabian Nights, must be especially mentioned^ lU 
having made great advancement towards ascertaining both the correct 
reading and the real sense of the epitaph. That gentleman dis* 
covered the versification of the lines marked (b) (c) in the following 
transcript, an important aid, nay, on some occasions, a sure guide 
in the research. Mr. Lane’s success, too, in other particulars, which 
will hereafter be noticed, evinces his intimate acquaintance with the 
language of the original. Still doubt remains as to the correct 
reading of a few words ; and, consequently, as to the strict meaning 
intended. This chiefly arises from the indeterminate nature of the 
characters, void of the diacritical points as well as of the marks for 
short vowels and other purposes, which facilities occur in more 
jnodern Arabic writings. 

Judging from the copy before us, the original must have been 
carefully engraved in the character called Karmatique by le Chevalier 
Marcel, in his Paltographie Arabe, being a florid style of writing, 
founded on the more ancient Cufle. The lady, to whose memory 
the tablet was executed, was doubtless of a high family : and, the 
first patronymic attached to her father’s name, shows him to have 
been an Arab of the celebrated tribe Hudhail, to individuals of which 
tribe poetical effusions of various kinds may be found attributed in 
the Ham Asa : so, to Abu Saklir Alhudhalf, in grief for the loss of bis 
mistress, is among other.s ascribed a short ode, of the force and 
beauty of which the following lines may impart some faint idea : — 

What, and I swear by Him whose will must be. 

Death follows life — grief joy, at whose decree. 

Since She, whose friendship once what bliss to share ! 
Leaves me a prey to anguish and despair. 

Do I not envy brutes the life they lead ? 

See, mates with mates at peace the desert tread : 

Then, love for Her ! let each successive hour 
Double thy fervour and augment thy power,- 
No rest I covet till I reach the tomb. 

No consolation ere the day of doom. 

Wondrous, with Her, how light time winged his way, 
W’'ithout Her, now, how heavy hangs the day ! 

In addition to 'what is mentioned above relative to this monument 
e find in the Malta Penny Magazine, before noticed, that the stone 
slonged originally to the noble family of Sciara> in whose possession 
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it yet remains^ being still to be seen in the wall of a house situated 
in Strada Stretta and Str. Brettanica, appertaining to the Baronessa 
Parisi, and at present occupied by the Judge G. B. Satariano.’’ 

At the end of the first volume of Mines de V Orient ^ is an attempted 
fac-sirnile on a reduced scale, as well as in the Malta Magazine above 
quoted : it will be evident, however, from a comparison of them 
with the plaster impression now owned by the Society, that both the 
former are very deficient in correctness. 


Transcript of the Epitaph in Naskhi or modern Arabic characters. 

(b) 


(c) 


(A) 


. . i 


(c) 


'' \ ^ 


U 131 






/ 


^ ^ t^l ^ 


^ C*- 

\ 

^ a! 1 \ ^5 ^ Lol 

*>sii.^ril liAil aaXa.. ^ ^ ULUl ^ 

/■ ■ ■ \ 

SLUiw^ , i I 

j £ujA s jc, m 5J1 a] y , 

The middle part (a) of this inscription presents no great difficulty 
to the translator, except as to the word above marked (*) apparently 
a prpper name> wdiich, fh>m the indefinite nature of the characters 


( •• “ ** \ tCI 
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has not yet been ascertained : and the sense of this portion 'may be 
the following : — 

In the name of (the^) God, the merciful, the merciful: and {fh^ God 
bless the prophet Muhammad and his family, and with salvation save! 
To (the) God (belong) glory and immortality ; but, on his creatures is 
written^ perishableness : and, to you in the messenger of (the) God is an 
excellent example. This is the tomb of Maimuna, daughter of Hassdn, 
son of Alt, of the tribe Hudhail and of Sds : she resigned 

life, the mercy of (the) God upon Her, thursday the sixteenth of Shaabdn 
the great'\ in the year five hundred and sixty nine*, testifying that there is 
no God but (the) God, one, to whom there is no companion. 

Of the marginal portioria (b) (c), which arc almost wholly poetical, 
it is more diflicult to ascertain both the reading and meaning 3 fur 
which reason, it may be of use to write them again, distinguishing 
the verses, and exhibiting the diacritical marks now usual in Arabic. 
And, though it is not clear which portion of the two was actually 
designed to precede, yet the lines marked (b) may, without incon- 
venience, be first noticed. 

^ ^ 
s|l> 

g sr O j ..t»> 

-oi.- -Oje jO 0-. 

--- O j w ^ J ^ 

3 ^ It j> 

^SXsL \„<^ ^ UAaSt 

* The article Is used iu tlie appellation of the Being adored by Muhammadatus^ 
hy w&y of distinction from the mdodnite aJI Hhh (any being) adored ; whioli latte|* 
words occurs towards the end of this part of the inscription. 

* Doubt may be entertained n» to tlie correctness of in the fifth Ihie, 

here translated is WTitten” ; yet, this reading seems fully sonotioned by the 

An. J) U-UaO ^ U ^ N* ^ 

Koran; sc, in t-OCT hilHng is 

written ( deaiined) upon them, 

» The reading in the ninth line, here rendered by ** the; is ques- 

tionable. Mr. Lane writes it 

* Twenty-first df March, 1174, of bur era. 

VOli. VI. N 
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The menare, m Mr. Lane diseovered, is laait. In tbe 

first hemistich of the second verse^ is a doubtful reading, 

as sff 

which, probably, should be, first, which 

Mr. Lane adopts, might be rendered swide {too) narrow for me a 
palaoe, or> according to that gentleman, hae prohibited me a pmtiHon ; 
and, the latter may be translated, made me depart in the evening, or 
expeUed me {as to) a palace; yet this last cannot well be Justified by 
Arabic grammar. In the first hemistich of the third rerse, the 

reading Ui^ dsym as given by Mr, Lane, though apparently, in 

regard to one letter, difficult to reconcile with the original, conforms 
to the measure of the verse ; and, with respect to meaning, is sane* 
tioned by the Koran*, from which the phrases here throughout, are 
borrowed as much as possible. The first word of the last hemistich 

s» W 

is read Uaad by Mr. Lane, though he notes his doubt of It ; and, 

l*ajaA solely, only, as written above, may, perhaps, suit better with 
the context. 

Of these verses, then, a translation, nearly literal, may be : — 

Look with both thine eyes, is any one on earth immortal'*? 

Or {is there) a repeller of death, or any enchanter against him ? 

o ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ u! 

* So, in J^a^\ ^ ^ Ji man is 

pledged in what he has ierought ! again in Ws ^ 

enery sout is pledged in that which it has wrought. And, in a 

ncoo appended to the first of theso fdamfpm, at p* 4^, of kia traaolatfiar, Salo 
atttin i» pledged ante God lor bis bohaTienur ; and if ho daoa wel}, 
doems his pledge ; btU If evil, bs forfeits it»*’ The latter part of tiie mme 

hemistich resembles much the passage igi this is for 

mM ipmr hands have before occurs in , 

.•&»«!# yaeUJ fiad C', ISZ U 

wlaOever is withlyou shall vanish ,* hut, what is «dth CtheJ God is etemai. 
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JDmM math (titoy ttarrm/ornt* (cw atrtdtmei U ~miy a piOact f- for, 
W4f is me ! 

My (fates and bars protected me not from hlmt 

And, S became a pledge for the deeds 1 {shmUd) hmfO dime pmdeaslg 
(to death). 

Solely^ (remaining) upm me; and, what foUome is tmmortedo 
The verses marked (c) on the two recesees, Ufttiijr be thtte tran- 
scribed : — 


' — ■ --4r ...35.-. >(iiw««e — 


^^ULo , ^ 

^ ^ ^ s >> 

^iU. CS-..V? U JiJ ^ y 

t 

S^yiSi. 

' That good works alone remain of value after deaths is frequently testified in 
the Koran ; so, in the angels are reiiresented as saying to the 

righteous mjjS ^ <->1 enter the garden with what ( or 

* U 3-* O $ .>•.*-.■ ^ ^ «J-o WM —• 0-. 

for what) ye have wrought t tL^exn, 

1 

^^XeJU ^Aw>aaU and we ehall oertainlg reward these who are patient 


wHh their reward, according to the utmost good which they shall 

OSijS vu W -i. o-. — 

Again, in the ^ \ y\ (^yyfS u , 


nave perjormea, 

W 0-. 


' ^ OS -O - 


^j^JL^JCiJ ye shall be recompensed only as to what ye shall have done : and, in 

the 3US14*V1 ji^ we find, ^ ^ SomsSiS iJLUfl 

whoever does that whieh is right, fit is) for himmdf; and, whoever doeth evil, (it is) 
upon (him) so^a The prepoftitioni is which file pnofiti ve settee^ upon, is given in 
the passage just quoted, is rendered by Sale against, which may be eorreot, being 
probably designed as the opposite to the preposition used in the foregoliig sentence ; 
and Hr, Lane renders the same word, against, in translating the last hemi- 
Sfich of these verses ; yet, the meaniiig here preferred eessne hest to fit tU^ reading 

■O y O- ^ *r • w- e-. J» o*^ 

adopted: so, in jpixW^ we find ^ 

then be patient, or be not patient, ili# equal upon ( or iH regard to) you, 

N 2 
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la ibis part, Mr. Lane*s endeavaurs were mostly iniccessfal : the 
ast words, however, appended at it were to the verses, he left im de- 
ciphered j and, the reading here ventured on, is, in a great measure, 
conjectural. The expression in the latter part of the first hemistich 
may refer to the trial by Munkar and Nakir, immediately after the 
body is deposited in the tomb } or, perhaps, rather to the state of 
probation continued even in death ; so, in the resid 

igs ^ ^ J ^ Ci -> 4 J O ^^3 — .-^0-0 ^ O-O-o ^ ^ ^ vS-- 

who created death and life, that He might prove you {as to) which of 
you is best in act \ The idea expressed in the second hemistich, 
probably refers to the Eastern practice of painting the eyes. The 
meaning of the latter hemistich may be borrowed from the Koran, 

^ O 3 ^ 

as in jSx\ W’e read^^i^Aii ^ and to Him is the rising again. 

The last word, too, if rightly transcribed, is, no doubt, derived from 

‘Sj ..>0^3 ww ^ 

the like source i so in ^’3^ it is said ^ 

.- 0 3 £ r-o 3 3 ^ 

and whoever transgresses the limits {statutes) 

of God, then those, they are the wicked, 

A translation of the portions marked (c) may literally then be : 

O thou, who hcholdest the tomb, in which my trial J have borne. 

And the earth has filed with dust the lids and corners of my eyes. 

In my bed and my abode in trial (or in wretchedness) is warning. 

And in my rising again, when I come before my Maker, 

O brother {take warning, for) then are the limits {statutes, or^ 
donnanoee or punishments^) of Him {the Creator), 

For the English reader, the Arabic verses have been paraphrasti- 
cally attempted as follows : 

(B) 

Death comes resistless j look this globe around. 

What art averts him ? Who immortal found ? 

Goodly my mansion, death expelled me thence ; 

'Gainst him my gates and bars a vain defence : 

^ Maracci, in a note, say», that the souls of the dead, according to Muham- 
madans, remain ‘^vith the bodies in their tombs till the resurrection, after which, 
they go to heaven or to hell. 

* Among lawyers, is gcaierally applied to the punishments fixed by a 

judge. 
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XHedged for toy decda, the good I'd «l(me my atore^ 
Now all 1' claim, exposed to death no mere. 

(c) 

O tboti, who view*8t the toinb^ where suffering lies 
My altered body, filled with dust mine eyes. 

Know this my wretched state is soon thy own ; 
And both must stand before our Maker’s throne : 
Then come, for deeds as done, so Heaven ordains, 
Kternal pleasures or unceasing ]^ns. 



Art^ IX , — Ohsermtiom on the Expediency of opening a Second 
Port in China ^ addressed to the President and Select Com- 
mittee of Supraostrgo^ for the management of the Affairs 
of the HomurakU East India Company in Ckina%lsy Samuel 
Ball, Esq*, IuRpactor of Tern, 


Iktropuction. 

The following Memoir, bearing date the 2nd July, 1816, was written 
on the occasion of Lord Amherst’s Embassy to Pekin. A few 
copies were printed at the Company’s press at Macao, early in the 
year 1817, for private circulation only, and were very sparingly 
distributed, so that this memoir has now become scarce, and not to 
be found, except in a few public and private libraries. The publi- 
cation of it, therefore, at the present moment, when our relatjpns 
with China are exciting an intense interest, seems highly desirable. 
The time is now come when we are called upon to decide what new 
privileges we have to demand of the Chinese : and since a more un- 
restricted intercourse with that country is looked for, it becomes an 
object of the first importance to ascertain at what Ports these pri- 
vileges may be best obtained j for on that decision the future interests 
of the trade depend. It will be found that this memoir enters upon 
that subject with a minuteness of detail and fulness of illustration, 
not even attempted in any other publication. And though the prin- 
ciples laid down and course of arguments employed, may seem ex- 
clusively confined to the state of the trade under the control of the 
East India Company, yet they will be found, in fact, equally appli- 
cable to the circumstances of the trade at the present moment, and 
to contain matter eminently worthy of the attention of the public. 
It has been deemed advisable not to alter the original text, but to 
add a few notes, marked thus iC3r, where any change of circum- 
alatioei ia the trade, or matter furnished by more recent information, 
seemed to render such observations necessary. For greater ease of 
reference, the Chinese names of places have been altered and adapted 
to the orthography of Arrows fnith’s map. — Edit. 

The importance of opening a second port in China, as connected 
with the Company’s interests, has escaped the attention of few per- 
sons who have given the least consideration |o our connections with 
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th«^t country • Uafortunnlteiy^ hpwever^ there e^pists m mnch diver- 
sity of opiniom as to which port woald be the most favourable^ that 
we are involved nearly in the same doubt and perplexity, as if no- 
thing had been written upon the subject^ Some have fixed on Amoy 5 
others on Ning-po j some on Shang-hay-hien, in i^iang-nap ; some 
on Cbuaaii, and Formosa ; and spme even on Cochin- Chioa. It is 
to he regretted, that none of the advocates for those ports have 
stated their reasons of preference more at large ; nor ts 4 easy to 
perceive upon what principles they are grounded. If they be tried 
by the first great rule in commerce, viz , to choose the point where 
■we are best enabled to buy the cheapest and sell the dearest, none 
will appear to have much weight. . 

Tea may be considered as the only valuable branch of oiir* trade, 
and all our imports are subservient to the purchase of this article. 
Let it be remembered^ that scarcely a single article of the Company’s 
imports, except cotton, would ever be l>rougbt to China, but for the 
purchase of tea"*^. It therefore appears probal>le, even without any 
examination, that the port Ui which the teas can be sent at the least 
expense must be the best situation for the Company’s trade. 

If the trade were perfectly unrestrained, no inquiry would be 
necessary j but since it is diverted from its natural course by the 
arbitrary regulations of the Chinese Goveniinent, ii we seek any ame- 
lioration, we must endeavour to determine what the natural channels 
would be, provided the trade were left free. 

Many preliminary objects must therefore be discussed before we 
can arrive at any solid conclusions upon this subject. We must first 
determine : — Which are the great rivers of the empire j through 
what provinces they fiow j where they disembogue into the sea^ how 
they are connected with other smaller rivers 5 and whether, and where 
they form a junction ; — what are the most populous districts 5 — what 
cities or bjwns are principally connected with the consumption of 
our imports j and which are the seats of the growth and manufacr 
ture of the goods we export. 

When we have determined the relative importance of these, wc 
shAd enah)^ to ascertain which port will be the most favour- 

able for the trade. 

The present Inquiry will therefore be conducted upon these prin- 
ciples y and 1 think 1 shall he enabled to prove, that Canton is, of 
all other ports, the most unfavourable for the trade ^ and that a ptirt 

•ar ♦ This obserraUim, iUot^i true at that period, must wow be reciwved 
with some ailowaneo^r-^ee Ajipandix it for loss on British imports, wldoh, in 
iai4-15, amounted to tales 247^1 12, (n* ^2^9741/. 
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liitberto unknown,, or unnamed, that of Fu-chew-fu, in the province 
of Fo-kicn, iu the immediate vicinity of the tea country, is the most 
favourable. 

The two great rivers in this vast empire are the Yang-tse-kiang* 
and ihe "V^dlow River. 

The Yang tsu -kiang is iVie finest, and most navigable river in all 
China. It Hows from w^est to east through the provinces of Se-tchuen 
and ITon*fjua!ig, and skirting the northern part of the province of 
Kiang'See, disembogues into tbe sea in Kiang-iian. These provinces 
arc the central, and have, in all ages, been the most celebrated and 
populous provinces in. the empire ^ 

The Yellow River, though largo, is not very navigable. This 
river also bends its course from west to east, and disembogues itself 
into the sea in the province of Iviang-nan, though it can scarcely be 
said to enter China until it divides the two provinces of Shen-sce. 
and Shaii-see®. 

In the same part of the empire, (tbe province of Kiang-nan,) 
where these two rivers disembogue into the sea, is also found that 
stupciKlous work, the (irand Canal. It extends from the city of 
Hang- chew-fu, situated on the borders of the two province.s of Tchc- 
kiaiig and Kiang-nan, in an irregular line of 500 inilc.s to the north- 
ward, through the populous provdnccH of Kiang-nau and Shan-tung ; 
and forming a junction with the Ouey-ho, or Eu-ho, and the Pei-ho^ 
thus unites the two provinces of Kiang-nan and Tcho-kiang, with the 
imperial, citj' of Pekin, the present capital of the empire. 

Upon irifpiiry, I find that the direct inland communication be- 
tween the southern provinces of the empire, and the celebrated city 
of Su-<‘hew-fu, the capital of the eastern division of Kiang-nan, is 
not ])y th(‘ Yung-tse-kiang’^ j but in that tract pursued by the em- 
bassy under Lord Macartney, by the city of Hang- chew-fu, where 
the Grand Canal terminates, and along the rivers Teheng-tang-kiang, 
Kan-kiaug, and Pe-kiang, in the provinces of Tche-kiaiig, Kiang-see, 
and Quang-tong. 

Thus, as the great river, the Yang-tse-kiang, running through 
the centre of the empire, connects its western and eastern extremi- 
ties in the jjrovince of Kiang-nan j so also do the Yellow River and 
the Grand Canal unite thi.'S prtivince with the city of Pekin, the 
capital of the empire, and the provinces of the north. The Tcheng- 

^ See Appendix A . * S<.»e Appendix B. 

TIjo reason is — the route by this rh or is more tedioxts and imcerlain 
in the present state of navngatioa in C^hijia. See Sir G. T. St auij ton’s 
on ihe Mmbimy io Peking 1800’, pp»278, 274. 
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tang-kiang, 'which flows past the city of Hang-chew-*fo, connects this 
province again with the rivers of Tche-kiang, Kiang-see, Quang-tong, 
and Fo-kieii, thus forming a grand communication with all the great 
rivers and canals of the empire j and uniting in the eastern divi^?ion 
of the province of Kiang-nan, the northern and southern, as well as 
the western and eastern extremities of the empire : a circumstance 
which has, in all ages, rendered this particular district eminently 
populous and commercial. No loss than five cities of the flrst order 
— among which are the celebrated ones of Su-chew-fii and Hang- 
chew fa — arc seated on iVie banks of that part of the Grand Canal 
wiiich lies between tb^i basin at Hang-chew- fu, inn! its jufiction with 
the Yang-tsc-kiaiig, a distance of only 200 miles 5 besides Nankin 
the ancient capital of the empire, the cities of Song-kiang-fu, and 
Hcu-cliew’- fu, aud inmnnerable towns and hamlets in its immediate 
vicinity. 

The population of China was estimated in the year 1777\ by the 
Pbre Amiot, not to be overrated at 200.000,0(10. The amount fur- 
nished by the Phre Allerstain, in the same memoir, is reckoned for 
the several provinces as follows :~ 


Po-tclicdec .... 

... 15,000,000 

Ifo-oou 

1 0,000,000 

Shen ^(‘c 

... 7,OiM),000 

Hou-qming ... 

... 17,000,000 

Shaii-seo 

... itrooo,oo;> 


. , . . 3,000,000 

Hhuu-ttnig 

. . . . 25,000,000 

Quoy-ebcw ... 

.... .*^000,000 

iviangnar* 

.... 4fi,000,00<» 

Kaii-‘4<>u 

.... 7,000,000 

Tcho-klciug . . , 

... 10,000,000 

1 Vim-iKio 

. 2,000,000 

J\)-kien 

.... ^;y'oo,of<o 

1 Q nan g -.see ... 

. . . 4,000,000 



ii^ooo/{oo 

; Quciiig-ioug- 

7,000,000 


T «.»( al, 1 07 iM iilions. 



Thus the population of the province of Kiang-nan exceeds tuat 
of any other in China ; w^hilst that of the provinces with which it 
has a complete water communication, perfectly uninterrupted, and 
unimpeded by mountains or land journies®, would amount, including 
Kiang-nan itself, to seven- tenths of the whole population of the 
empire 5 and whatever diversity of opinion there may be respecting 
the whole population of Chiiu , all are agreed, that these provinces 
have had a vast superiority in relative population at all periods®. 

* Date f Memoire. See Memuirm dcs Chmaisy totn. <>, j). 275. 

^ The provinces above allndetl to are Kiang-seo, Ilo-naa, Hoii-quong, Se- 
tcliuen, and Qney-cliew, all wbtliin the iiitiueiice of the Yang-tse-kiang ; and 
tliosti of Pe-tehe-loo, Slian-tung, and Tche-kiang, connected w ith the uavigatioli 
of tlio Grand Canal, 

^ The provinces of Kan-soc, Shcn*»ee and Shan-sec, arc uot iind tided in the 
above seven-tenths of the population, because 1 have no accurate information of 
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The principal known to the merchants at Can^, as the 

great marts of trade, whence European commodities are dilFuaeil over 
the empire, are the cities of Su-chew-fu, in the province of Ktang* 
nan j Hatig«chew-fu, in the province of Tche^kiang 5 Vu^chaiig-fu, 
or Han- keu, the capital of the northern division of the Hou-quang ^ 
Chang-cha-fu, the capital of the southern division o<‘ the aame pro- 
vince } Nang-chang-fu, the capital of Kiang-see > and Casiton, the 
capital of Ctuang-tong» 

The most celebrated of these are Su-chew-fo, in Kiang-nan 5 
Hong-chew-fu, in Tche-kiang; and Han-ken, or Vu-chang-fu, in 
Hon-quang^ The other places, and those indeed of the first impor- 
tance to our trade, are the districts in which the green and black 
teas are produced j the one situated in the neigbbt>urhof)d to the 
west of Wbey-chew-fu, in the province of Kiang>iiati ; and the other 
in the mountains of Vu-ye, situated towards the N. W. part of the 
province of Fo-kien. 

Now the distance from the mouth of the Yang- tse-kiang, or from 
the city of Hang-chew-fu, is less to any of these places than from 
Canton to the same places. The navigation from Canton, through 
the provinces of K.iaog-see and lion- quango is inipedediby a chain of 
mountains that divides these provinces from that of Qiiang-tong 
(Canton), at the paswes of Siao-nioey-lin. and Ta-moey-Iin, the for- 
mer in Ilou-qiiang, and the latter in Kiang-see. In the route to 
Hang-chew-fo> it is impeded a second time, by a short land Journey 
at Yu-shmi. on the borders of Kiang-see and Tche-kiang. A second 
land journey must also be performed inU> the black tea districts, at 
the Passes of Fun^shuey-kuon, and Tong-mu-kuon, where a lofty 
chain of mountains separates this province from the adjacent one of 
Kiang-se<". The rivers in Kiang-see and Hou-quang have torrents 
which add somewhat to the expense of the navigation : — the boats 
which navigate these rivers, and that of the Tcheng-tong-kiang, in 
Tche-kiang, are small j those of Kiang-see, seldom carry more than 
seventy or eighty chests of tea j t]he goods are transhipped four or 
live times on th^ir passage, and the navigation is tedious. Biit on 
that part of the Grand Canal, which lies between the city of Hang- 
chew-fu, and the river Yang-tse-kiang, Mr. Barrow speaks of having 
seen vessels of 20(t ions^j aiid B« Halde says the biggest barks 

the ^and navigation to and fi^m these provinces. It is clear, hnvvsvcr, ;&oxn 
their being northern ones, they ought to be added. For Iho sante I 

have not included the province of Yun-nan, though the metals and ollwar pro- 
duotioxis of tins provinco arc ipincipaliy conveyed down the 
^ Bee Appendix G. P. E. 
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ia itibe levigate t^e Yang-tsaf^kift^g, aa high as Barnkm, or 

ya<rchai|g^fa,< 

Thtts it api^ars that tlie cities or towns/ priacipally conxiected 
with the loiiieign trade are all within the influence of Ihe Yang^tse* 
kiang and the Grand Canal ; except those of Quang^tong, f^uang- 
see, oemI Fo-kien $ and that even the tea distriets in this latter 
province are considerably nearer ^at river and the Grand Canal 
than to Canton that the facilities of commuiiieaUon with any 

of these cities or towns, by means of the Yang^tfie>kiang and the 
Grand ^Canal are greater, and the navigation better, than from 
Canton to the same places. 

The Company's imports into China consist of cotton, woollens^ 
lead, iron, and tin. The exports of black and green tek, raw silk, 
and nanlceeus. 

The Bombay cotton, is at present entirely manufactured, and 
principally consumed in the two provinces of Quang-tong and Quang- 
see. The Bengal cotton is partly consumed in the same provinces j 
but principally sent to Fo^kten, where it is manufactured and con** 
surned. 

By the accounts in the Appendix G it appears that the greatest 
quantity of woollens is sent to the two principal marts of com* 
mcrce before described, viz, Ilan-keu, in Hou-quang, and Hang- 
chew-fu, in Tche-kiang j and that the whole quantity, except such 
part as is intended for the consumption of Quang-tong, Quang-see, 
and Fo-Kien, is sent to the before* mentioned i>roviiices of Hou-quang, 
Kiang-see, Kiang-nan, aud Tche-kiang, all within the influence of 
the great river, the -Yang-tsc-kiang, and the Grand Canal, or to the 
provinces north of these. Consequently, tlie river^ Yang-tse-kiang, 
or the city of Hang-chew-fu, would be more favourable situations than 
Canton for the diffusion of the woollens over the Empire, except such 
as are intended for the immediate consumption of the two provinces 
of Quang-tong and Quang-see. 

The lead is chiefly consumed at Canton, this being an article 
that will not bear the expense of transport. A small quantity is sent 
annually to the green tea districts, but none to Fo-kien j the people 
of this province purchase their lead at Han-keu, and the expense of 
ciurriage being about one-half of that from Canton, is the reason 
why this lead is preferred. 

Till is also principally consumed at Canton 5 a small quantity, 
however, is also annually sent to the green tea districts. Iron will 
not bear the expense^ of transport, and is therefore at 

Canton. 
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Now supposing the trade Mdth China to be rendered a free trade^ 
it would probably settle itself into five ports, or divisions, viz. one in 
Ihe Gulph of Pe-tche-lee ; a second, at the mouth of the river Yang- 
tse-luang, in Kiang-nan ; a third, at Hang-chew-fu, in Tche^kiang j 
a fourth, at Fu-chew-fu, in Fo-kicn % and a fifth, at Canton. The 
quantity and amount of Company’s imports actually consumed in 
the present state of the trade, in each of these divisions, and the 
quantity and amount of exports that could be most conveniently 
shipped from the same places, are as follows : 


i 

IMPORTS’. 

EXPORTS. 

Oiati iefa. 

QuaiUity ! Amount of 
of 1 Salos at 

1 Oatiton. 


Anioimt of 
Pm chajfos at 
(.'iinton. 

Pc-tclic-loo 

Yang-tfco-kian^, 

oiio-thiitli j 270,f»52 
cUree-fiftbs 1,488,03d 







n:UJj:';-cho\v fu,.. 

onc-nintli j 270,5.')2 

Green Tea, Raw Silk, and ] 
jN anUt:ons J 

1,7*'»1>,023 

F<>-kien‘, 

1 

Black I'ca, eonsibting of 1 
two-tbivdaof the exports^ f 

3,702,060 


oiio-FixtU \ 

1 fiAl 'rnn ■ 



! ll fill . 



i 4 : 

IDii-U) Load and Iron j ; 



Talosj | 

1 Add i->, Lony; ElU’.jiind othor 1 | 

unaccounted for ‘j” * \ 

\ 

i 

! 

1 


Th1o3, 3,252,180 

1 Tales, j 

5,621,083 


ITnus it appears that the port of Canton is not naturally con- 
nected With ai;y part of the export trade, and is useful merely for 
the consumption of imports suited to this province and that of 
Quang-st^e. If so large a proportion cd woollens as one-sixth, and im- 
ports generally arc consumed in these two provinces, it arises merely 
from this principle — that whatever port is rendered the general 
emporium of the trade, there will there exist a greater consumption 
of foreign imports, compared with its population, than in any other 
part of the Empire. 

^ Imports l\>r sfitisoti laM-lir. See Ap|)endix K, 

* The woollens annually sent to Fo-kica have been added to llang-chew* 
fu, the quantity being smtill. 

® See Appendix L. 
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A pprt in the Gulph of Pe-tehe-lee could only be favourable for 
the introduction of articles suited to the consumption of the three 
provinces of Pe-tche-lee, Shan*pee, and Shan-tung. 

The city of Haiig-chew-fu is the most favourable situation for 
the exportation of the green teas, raw silk, and nankeens, and is also 
a good situation for the introduction of goods for general consump- 
tion. 

But the two most natural and best ports in the empire are the 
Yang-tse-kiang, which carries off three-fifths of the woollens, and 
the province of Fo-kien, which produces two-thirds of the exports. 

Thus, so far as population, wealth, actual consumption, and easy 
transport of goods are concerned, a port in the Eastern division of 
the province of Kiang-nan, at that point where the river Yang-tsc- 
kiang cuts the Grand Canal, is the best geographical situation for 
the introduction of all goods suited to general consumption ; and 
might, perhaps, be the most favourable one for the trade, but for 
the bulk and great expense of transporting the black tea out of the 
province of Fo-kien’ . 

Fo-kien is divided from the adjacent provinces by a chain of 
mountains that renders the transport of goods exceedingly expen- 
sive“. 

The passes over which the teas are carried into the province of 
Kiang-see, and from thence to Canton, lie to the north of Tsong- 
ngan-hien, where the river Min ceases to be navigable. The expense 
of porterage across these mountains, amounts to one tale, two mace, 
five candareens per pecuF j which is more than one-third of the 
whole carriage 5 though this pass is not one- seventh of the whole 
distance, nor the time occupied onc-fifth of the whole time necessary 
for the transport of the teas to Canton. Such is the expense of this 


1 It is dovihtfiil whether the rivers Yang-tso-kiaiig nntl Tcheng-taiig-kiang 
are accessible to ships of heavy burthen. In Unit case tlie i)ort of Sliang-hay-liien, 
rccoimii ended by Mr. Plgoii, becomes exceedingly worthy of attention. This 
port, on a(H;ount of its central situation belweeii the tw*o cities of Su-cliew-fu and 
Hang-chew-fu, and its proximity to the Yang-tso-kiang, certainly combines 
many advantages*. See Appendix T, 

. ® 8ee A{)pendLX M. and N. 

® See Appendix Q b. 


* The emporium of Shang-hay-liien lias since been visited by Mr. 
Lindsay. He considers it a highly commodious port, and observes that *‘‘ the 
advantages which foreigners, esix^cially English, would derive from tlio liberty 
to ti-ade to tins port, would be incalculable.” See further observations in note 
to Appendix X. 
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land jottmey^ which Is the usual route for conreyitig the tea to the 
other proi^inces. Nor can tlic teas be moved out of this province, 
without incurring an expense of carriage of five timee the amount 
necessary for shipping them from the port of Fu-chew- fu. But the 
greater the expense of crossing these mountains, the more necessary 
is a port in Fo-kien. 

I have alst> reason to think that the ])ortcrage across these 
mountains is mare expensive on tea than on other articles, owing 
to the inconvenient size of the package. It is more so than either 
silver or lead^ ; and it is certain that the woollens arc unpacked at 
Canton and repacked into chests, which contain four or five pieces, 
in ordi^r to render the x>ackage more convenient for carriage*. 

Again, the route by which teas pass out of Fo-kien is considered 
as difficult and expensive, and is not the usual one from the coast 
into Kiang-see® and Tf he-kiaog. It is, therefore, no doubt dearer. 
Thus a further saving would be made in favour of woollens. 

Until better information, however, be obtained upon these x^olnts, 
it would he useless to estimate the expense of transporting goods to 
the principal marts of trade. The advantage, or otherwise, will prin- 
c ipally depehd upon the navigation up the river Min ^ and the 
passage aci’oss the mountains. 

The little information I possess U|)on this subject leads me to 
flunk that goods can be transfiorted cheaper from Fu-chew-fu to 
llang-chew*fu, than from Canton to Hang-chew-fa j to Ilan-keu also 
a t itlc Jess ; but to Nan-chang-fu, and the Green Tea Districts, the 
exp« would be rather more. 

Ih>; even' supposing the expense of transporting woolleits from 
Fii-chew tu to Hang-chew-fu to be the swime as from Canton to 
Hang-chew-ftt— which is quite improbable, — still the bulk of the 
woollens i? so small, compared with that of the black teas, that the 

^ Tlie exx^eiiHC of transport bciweeu llo-kou, in the province of Kiaiig-soe, 
and .Sing tsun, iu tlie mountain of Yu-yc, in Fo-Jden, where tlic black tea is 
packed loj' the European niai-ket, is. 


On silver 133 Candareens per peouh 

On lead 70 ditto ditto 


W'hcii carried t !ic wlioh* way by porters ; but on tea,thoiigli j>hrt of the carriage 
iftby water, it auiount,:* to 130 candareens. 

* What has been said of the 'woollens not being unpacked, is more i)articu- 
liU’ly apx>licable to the external covering that envelops each piece of cloth, and 
not to the bale its€‘lf, for it may be said that not a single bale of cloth is sent 
inland in its original package. This, however, as it conoerns the confidoikco 
comiuoi'oially repofwid in the company. Is the same. 

^ Sec Appendix O and l\ 
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whole moimt of ftnd cmrrhtge of ^en ilve^sisCliii of liko r#ool-^ 

lens would not amtmiit to b & iwuch a« the earrkkge of teu dmitk the 
Vu-yc momtaiike to the city of Haf»g-chew«fii, which is owiy hailf the 
diataoce •, and Han^**chew->^f« ts the nearest |K»rt to the Tea !Dii^rtGta, 
out of the province of Fo«kkn« 

It 18 not to he supposed^ however, that any redwctfon ean be 
eife€te$i in the transport duties. The Chinese are nnlihely to ^graat 
privileges to foreigners, which necessarily entail a kwaoii thenmlveH^ 
and if no saving be made in the duties, then the carriage of the same 
quantity of woollens (Uve-sixths) would not aanottnt to oae^thivd of 
the carriage of tea from Fo*kien‘. 

Again, the tea trade, though ostensibly a trade of barter, may 
really be oonsidered a trade in cash. The advances made to tite 
tea- men are in dollars, and not in long-ells $ and the balancCi though 
paid in long>ells, is converted as soon as possible into dollars, and 
sent to Fo-kicxi. Thus, at any rate, so far as the province of Fo«kien 
is concerned, from the early advances until the final returns of the 
tea, the trade is a complete cash transaction. ’ 

But if the tea-men sell their wo{>llens for cash, how much more 
advantageous must it be to the Company to do the same^; and by 
sailing to Fo-kicn with their dollars, save the expense of tran^ort 
on tea ; and still more certainly advantageous would H be to carry 
such dollars as we import ourselves, or procure by bills, and these 
arnoiMit to no less than one-third of the exports. 

It is obvious also that these arguments are applicable to fitly 
part from which the tea-men are supposed to carry dollars to Fo- 
kien, whether it be from Canton, the Yang-tse-kiaf^, or the Gulph 
of Pe-tche4ee. 

That, in an open trade, our ships would resort to Fo-kien carry- 
ing dollars, to prevent the inland transport of so bulky an article as 
tea, cannot be doubted 3 and since this is the natural state of the 
trade, in an open and unrestrained intercourse with China, it is what 
under any circumstances is much to be desired. 

i>BCVLii, T. M. 

1 Long-ells, five-sixths, 18,1190, at 5 
Broad <doth, five-sixtlks, 1 , 200 , at 7 
Camlets, three-fourths, 3,000, at 8 


Blaek tea, say Peeuk Ififi^fiOO, at 3 
* See Api>endix I. 


0 per pecttl, 94,590 
5 - 0,090 

7 20,100 

Total 120,000 


0 I* liW i lW f i 


420,099 
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Such th^n is th« importance of a port in I'\) kien, on account of 
the great expense of crossing the mountains in that province. 

But, with respect to a port in Kiang-nan, the advantages are all 
speculati%'c 5 they depend upon nothing whitdx is reducible to figures 5 
they all turn on expected increased consumption of imports, or 
increased price, or both. Though as to what effect may be produced, 
either on price or consumption, I confess myself utterly ignorant. 
To me it appears a subject in its nature too complex to .speculate 
upon, ev'en if we possessed more accurate and extensive informatfou 
tlian we are ever likely to obtain in our present restrained and 
limited intercourse with this country. 

The only certainty distinctly to be seen is — that as far as popu- 
lation, wealth, actual consumption, and easy transport of goods are 
concerned, a port in the Yang-lse-kiang is the most favourable yro- 
graphicitf situation for the introduction of all articles of general 
consumptiim. It is there wdicre, probably, the most extensive con- 
sumption and highest prices may be maintained 5 but what that 
consumption or those prices may be it is impossible to conjecture. 

Both ports are Viighly important to the interests of the Company, 
the one as it affects consumption or imports — the other, production 
or exports ^ and each may have its advocates. 

Those w^ho deliglit to frame magnificent schemes of an unlimited 
consumption of our imports, converting at the same time the wool- 
lens', and all other unprofitable articles, into profitable ones, will 
choose a port in Kiaiig-nan 5 but tho.se who are unwilling to sacrifice 

1 The 'wuonciis consilst }vi inciijal!y of loiig-clls. Tlic prime cost of a piece 
of long-oils, iu ErghmU, uxchish'e of friight and otlioi ciiarges, may be esti- 
mated at 2 /. m.'?. i\(L the ]>iece, >viucli at a?/, tlio tale, or Os. Cut. the ounce of 
dollim., amounts to H tales 5 mace ; ho that long-ells, at 8 tales 5 mace per piece, 

and dollars at .'»v, fu/. the ounce, are (equally advantunroous articles of import 

supposing neUlier tlie Company nor the CJiinese merchants to sustain loss. But 
long-cfllw, from the year 1811 to 1814, when sold T»y the meixhant to the shop- 
kee))er or draper, at Canton, have realized only 7 tales the piece, after parang 
1 tide 0 mace duty; thus making the highest mercantile price to the importer, 
^vitliout loss to the pindiaser, 5 tales 0 mace per piece. It therefore follows, 
that the value of a piece <jf long-ells, viz., 2/. IGs. ihl., or 8 tales ft macc, if 
invested in long-ells, wouM produce 85 per cent, less in Cliina, than if invested 
in buUioii. 

Again, if the cost of a piece of long-ells is 8 tales 6 mace, and the 

Chmeae duties 1 talc ft xruice, long-ells must realize 10 tales in the shops at 
Canton, before they can be rendered so jidvanbagcoiis to the Company as silver. 

That long-olis might be converted into a profitable article of import at Can- 
ton, or any other port of trade, can scarcely be doubted. From the year 1799 
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a certain profit to apecutative advantages will give the prefeience to 
the port of Fu-chew-fu* 

I shall therefore now show the benefits that would result to the 
Company's interests from the opening of this port* 

to IfiOG, they averaged 9 tales at Canton j and in conse<tnenc6 of the late re- 
duced importations, they are again rapidly rising to tliat price. But if con« 
verted into a profitable article nt the port of trade, is it not possible they may 
be thrown altogether out of consumption in the distant provinces of the empire ; 
and establish the fact that, like cotton and many other articles, though profit- 
able at the port of trade, they are unable to bear the expense of transjiort* ? 

It would bo erroneous also to imagine, that the present prices could be 
maintained in Kiang>nan, supposing Ilan-keu and Nan>clmng-fu, the greait 
inland jnarts of trade, were supplied from a i)ort in that province. The expense 
of duties and carriage from Cauton to Kiang-nan, is I tide H mace ; but to 
llan-keu it is only 1 tale 2 mace per piece* Long-clls must therefore be dearer 
ill Kiaug-nau than at Hau*keu. Probably the lowest iirice, after making the 
necessary allowance of profit to intermediate dealers, may be estimated at 12 
tales 7 mace pm piece at the former place, and 12 tales at the latter* 

Thus it is obvious that the supply of llan-kcu, &c., must proceed, os at 
present, from Canton, unless the merchants of those inland cities derive the 
same advantage from a trade with Kinng-naii they liave been acctistonied to 
receive from Canton* But oven suxiposing one half of the transit duty, as 
m carriage, to be saved by the opening of a port in Kiang-nan, still loag-ellB 
must fall to 7 tales 6 mace at that port, to enable the merchants of that pro- 
vince to supply Han-keu, &c., at 12 tales per jiiece. And should an additional 
duty of only 5 mace per piece be levied as a compensation for the loss of tran- 
sit duty between Canton and Kiaiig-uau, then Kiang-nan would possess no 
advantage over Canton as a mart for the supply of the inland proviiiccsi, 
though considerable gain would bo cfiectod on the woollens for the supply of 
its own consumption. 


* Tiiis supposition seems to have been realized, in some dcgi*ee, since 
the opening of the trade. In 1814*15, the long ells imported, amounted to 
tales l,438,M0, or dolhn^s 1,998,111 ; but on an avei^e, from 1885*9 to 1837*8* 
tlio annual amount (agreeably to the Canton Begister), was dollars 490,5*13 : 
again, the wliole amount of woollens for the first period w'as dollars 3,933,2)84 ; 
and for the second only, dollai's 2,050,410 ; thus making a diminution of dollars 
1,507,578 on long ells, and 309,396 on other woollens ; or total falling off in the 
importation of woollens, dollars 1,870,947, which, at 4s. Gd, the dollar, would 
amount to 422,319/. But this is only an additional proof of the great disad- 
vantage of Canton as an emporium for the distribution of imi>orts oyer the 
Kmpire. Moreover, it will be found tliat since the opening of the trade^ 
the great increase has been in the products of India^, as cotton and opium, 
and not in British manufactures. At the same time the importations of cotton 
yam and piece goods have been considerable ; and in a freer intercoiirso with 
China, would doubtless become a most important branch of our trade. 

VOL. VI, O 
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lur-CHEW-ru 

The city of Fii-chew-fu is situated in ]at. 26° 2' N», Ion. 119° 
t\(y K., in the province of Fo-kieii. The distance from the city to 
the prohabie place of uncViorage is about thirty miles. Horsbnrg 
.says sc veil leagues*, which is about the same distance as from Can- 
ton to the Second Bar. By the chart in the Appendix, the port 
appears;' a favourable one, and contains a sufficient depth of water 
for the largest of the Company’s ships*. Among other advantages 
which tins city possesses, is the important one of its being the resi- 
dence, not only of the Fu-yen, but the Tsong-tn, or viceroy, who 
presides ov'er this province and the adjacent one of Tche-kiang. 

The sudden removal of a trade of gi*eat magnitude from the 
channels in which it has bct'ii acctistoined to flow is neither easy 
nor desirable. But never, perhaps, was a change of this nature 
proposed presenting fewer difficulties, or apparently less pregnant 
with risk or inconvenience, than that of the removal of the export 
trade to the port (jf Fu-chew'-fu. It is the capital of the province, 
and in the vicinity of tlie district where the principal article of 
export is grown and inannfactured. Tt is in the native province of 
Jhij merchants or factors who bring this article to Canton j — with 
whom of lute years wo iiave personally, in conjunction with the 
Kong merchants, entered into contracts ; — to whom we have annu- 
ally made considerable advances of money — and who are conse- 
ciuently acquainted with our manners, customs, and mode of con- 
ducting business. A mutual confidence in and knowledge of each 
others character and resources is therefore established • and these 
people, who at present contract to bring their teas to Canton, with 
all the inconveniences of a tedious route — partly mountainous — suf- 
fering u io ig separation from their homes and families, w^ovdd 
obviously [)rclcr c ouveying them by the more natural and easy chan- 
nels of hu-chew-fu, where such inconveniences would be avoided, 
and consequent deprivations greatly diminished 5 so that, if it were 
deemed advisable, the necessary arrangements might be made with 
these people, and in t)ne year the principal part of the export trade 

^ 8ce Appendix 8; ^ Bee Appendix B a. 

OJ' * TIuh port lias since been visited by Mr. Lindsay in the Axnltersi. 
He etate«> the river Min is navigrible for ships of the largest burtheu, to 
witliiu tea iniicK of the tovm, perliaps nearer. Fn-chew-fu is also a more 
central situation than Canton for the distribution of British Woollen manu- 
taciures.” He also adds, th<i passage called Woo-foo-naun is considered 
as fonaing the entrance into the port, though the anchorage is quite as good 
outside.’’ 
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removed to that port. The increased deuaatid for warehoiiaes and 
bf)ats could form no impediment to such arrangements in a city so 
extensive and populous as that of Fu-chew-fu. 

But where the principal advantages of opening a new pott ate 
expected to be derived from the import trade, it is equally evident 
the same facilities could not be uliorded, Kven if the Canton Hong 
merchants were to remove with their families to that part of the 
empire, as was the case with the Fo-kien merchants, when the 
intrigues and superior influence of the Canton Government occa- 
sioned the European trade to be exclusively confined to that port, 
still these people, though natives of ‘China, W'ould experieuce all the 
difficulties of new settlers in a strange province j and many year# 
must elapse before that mistrust inseparable from all transactiona 
with strangers could be surmounted, and tliaf confidence established 
which is necessary to render the import trade important to the 
Company's interest. 

Supposing it t > be desirable to retain a part of the export trade 
at Canton, the articles that can be brought to that city at least loss 
arc the green teas, raw silk, and nankeens. 

I shaii therefore divide the trade into two divisions, assigning to 
Canton the exports of green tea, raw silk, and nankeens , and 
ports of the present quantity of Bombay cotton, lead, iron, and 
woollens, for the consumption of all the provinces of the; empil«, 
except those named uiuier Fu-che\v fu — and to Fu-chew-fu, tha 
c.xports of black tea, and imports of woollens for the provinces of 
Fo-kien, Tche-kiang, Kiang-mm, Shan tung, Shan- see, ^d t*e- 
trhe-lee. 

The imports for season 1 Hid 15 amounted to tales 3,2^^2,480 1 
and the exports may be estimated at 5,521,683. The quantity and 
amount of imports and exports iU, each port would therefore be aa 
follows : — 

CANTON. 


1 MI’OUTS. 


Woollens for all the juo- 


vinoes of the eini-irc?, ex- 
cept iliose luuned niuler 
Fii-chew-fii, way .'i-niiitlis, 


Bombay Cotton .... 

504,100 

l^eml 

10,007 

Iron . 

03,173 


EXl'ORTS. TAIir.S. 

Greou 'IVa l4lU3,lpO 

Kaw Silk S0?,4B3 

Nankeens , . . . . . }1«UM0 


Ta1<>fi, I4ja«,«40 


Tales, 

o a 
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FU-OIIEW-FU. 


“Woollens for Fo-kien, Tche- 
kiang, Kiaug-nan, Shan- 
tung, Shan-see, and Pc- 
ichc-lee, say 4-nintU8, 


1,082,208 


Black Tea 


Totiil, 8,080,048 


3 , 762,600 


Total, 5,S2l,683 


Add to either of those ports the superior long-ells and other woollens unac- 
counted for, ainoimtiug to tales 171,632. 

The difference between the imports and exports at the port of 
Fu-chew-fu, might be supplied as at present by Bills on India and 
Fngland, and the amount sent in dollars from Canton in ships that 
Would sail from thence to that port ; or rather by means arising out 
of that increase of India and British trade, which I shall presently 
show would take place in Fo-kien, in consequence of opening a port 
In that province. 

; The tonnage necessary for the exports from Canton being less 
than that required for the imports, could occasion no material loss or 
hconveuience, and might be productive of considerable advantage. 
New sources of trade may be opened and a coasting trade established, 
either on freight or otherwise. That such a trade exists to a prodi- 
gious extent among the Chinese, is evident from the numerous Fo- 
kieii junks in the Canton river, and the innumerable trading vessels 
daily passing to and fro at Macao, and along every part of the coast 
of China. And doubtless in a free and open intercourse with this 
country, the superior construction and security of European vessels, 
and knowledge of insurance, would enable foreigners (not only to 
participate in, but perhaps monopolize, this branch of commerce, 
and even attract to the coast much of that still more valuable trade, 
which, from the risks and fears of a sea voyage, is at present con- 
ducted by inland carriage. A great part of the trade between 
Manilla and Macao is already carried on in Portuguese and Spanish 
vessels, freighted by Chinese. But even supposing no better expe- 
dient could be devised than paying double port charges on ships 
that would sail empty from Canton to Fu-chew-fu, still the loss 
would not amount to forty thousand tales'. 

^ Supposing the cotton and woollen ships bound to Canton to be for each 
article six in number, the imports at that port would require twelve ships ; but 
the exports would only require five or six. Say seven ships sail empty to 
Fu-ehew-fu, the extra port chafes, at 4660 tales per ship, would not amount 
lo more tlian 31,600 tales* 
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Nor would the expense of a second establishmeiit be jjireat* /Th<> 
trade of Canton will be comparatively small. The import# would 
arrive between the months of July and September j and even allows 
ing that any favourable circumstances, occasioned by the removal of 
the trade to Fo-kien, should enable the green teas to be brought to 
Canton six weeks sooner than ordinary, still they could not be 
finally shipped before the first of January, Thus the length of time 
the ships must unavoidably remain at Canton, together with tho 
smallness of the trade, would enable the business of the season to be 
managed by a few persons. 

Ships bound to Fu-chew-fu ought not to come up the China seas 
after the middle of August, to insure a direct passage through the 
Straits of Formosa. At that season of the year, ships sailing to 
Macao would make the eastern part of the Macclesfield Bank. The 
course from thence to the parallel of Macao in a passage to Fu-» 
cheW“fu, lies as much to the eastward of north, as the course to 
Macau is westward of north — say the one is N.N.E., and the other 
N.N.W. : — then, with a southerly wind, the time required to sail to 
that parallel would be the same in both cases 5 and the difference of 
passage from this parallel to Fu-chew-fu could not occupy more than 
two or three days 5 for the voyage from Macao to Fu-chew-fu ha# 
often been performed by ships in three or four days, which is nearly 
double the distance ^ 

The black teas would arrive at Fu-chew-fu from the months of 
September to November, so that the whole fleet might be ready 
again for sea by the first of December. They consequently would 
arrive and sail at the finest season of the year 5 and as the whole 
business of both ports would be completed by the month of January, 
there would be a saving of time, and consequently of expense. 

I shall now estimate the saving that would arise on the carriage 
of black tea to the port of Fu-chew-fu. The teas that go from Fu- 
kien to Canton are brought almost entirely by inland conveyance 

1 C'aptain Boss, of the Hoiiourable Company’s ship Bisoovery, engaged in 
the survey of the Cliina seas, is of opinion that there are intervals until the end 
of Septeinljer when the winds are southerly for many days, and would enablo 
ships to proceed to the northward, in case they had been oldiged to put into 
Pn tx-sa-ho, Lam-ho, Amoy, or other ports short of Fu-cliew-fu, dutiag ai^ 
easterly gale, which usually blows from three to five days without intemie^ion. 
He also observes, that he has seen junks bound to Clm-san still proseeating, 
without apprehension, their voyage along the poast about the end of August, 
w hich has led him to conclude they must have southerly winds flreqtienily in 
September to carry them up. 
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through the province of Kiatig-see'. The journey generally occupies 
forty days, and sometimes two months. The distance is about 750 
miles j and the expense of transport^ exclusive of duties^ is three 
tales, six mace, and five candareens per pecul*. 

Such as are brought by sea, which arc very few ’, are transported 
down the river Min, and in eight days they arrive at the city of Fu- 
chew-f«. The distance from the tea districts to this city is about 
240 mileS; and the expense about four mace three candareens per 
pecui. The difference of expense therefore between these two routes 
would be three tales two njace — a saving of fifteen per cent, on the 
present cc^st of the tea to the Chinese llong merchants at Canton. 
The exports of black tea being 152,374 peculs, the saving in carriage 
alone would atnount, at three tales two mace per pecui, to tales 
487,597, or 1()2,532/. per annum*. Such is the advantage of this 
port. 

There are, however, savings on other items, and those consider- 
able, whose precise amount cannot be estimated — such as the tea- 
men s personal expenses ; — those of their clerks and others attending 
the boats ; — loss of time, and loss of comfort in being separated so 
fur from their homes and families ; — the expense of transporting 
dollars from Canton t<j the amount at least of 2,500,000 per annum 
on the Company’s account alone ; — interest of money at a high rate,* 
— and damage of goods. All these expenses fall either directly or 
indirectly on the price of tea, and would be greatly diminished by 
the Company’s dealing near the spot where the principal article of 
export is grown and manufactured. 

Besides these several savings on tea, the great accession of wealth 
that would accrue to Fu^ die w*-fu from its becoming an emporium of 
the trade, would occasion tlirongbout the province of Fo-kien a con- 
siderable and almost immediate increased consumption of every 
article of Kuropcan produce. Nor would this increase be a mere 
transfer of consumption from Canton ; for however much the pre- 
sent prosperity of that part of the empire may be ascribed to its 
long connexion with the foreign trade, yet as it is simply the empo- 

* Sec Appendix Q. “ See Appendix Q c. 

® Why the Chinese bring so few teas by sea is explained in the Appendix 
Q ii. It may be stated to ame from tlie had construction of their vessels, igno- 
rance of insurance, and perha^>t a natural timidity of ebaraettuv added to an 
aversion to the sea* ^ 

* The <|itaxitiiy shipped for two years, from July 1831? to 13334 would 
make the annual quantity, peculs 203,324, which, at tales 3*2 per pecui, would 
produce a saving of tales 350,454, or, at 3*^. 3d. the tale, 213,318/. per annum. 
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rium« and not the seat of consumption of more than one-sixth part 
of the woollens, nor the place of growth or manufacture of any of 
the exports, it is exceedingly probable that the trade has been prin- 
cipally important in determining a quantity of capital, talent, and 
domestic industry to the province, which is now altogether indepen- 
dent of foreigners. New manufactures may have risen up owing, 
indeed, their origin to the increased wealth of the province derived 
from foreign trade, but which have now taken trjo iirm a root to be 
materially affected by its removal. Some diminution of consump- 
tion must take plat.c, though not to the extent of the increase likely 
to be produced at Fu-chew-fu. 

The increasSe of the trade, therefore, at a second port would be 
real, and not merely a transfer of consumption j and in whatever 
degree our trade may have nursed and reared up new* domestic 
industry at Canton, the habits, the taste, and dispositions of the 
people being everywhere the same, similar effects would be produced 
at any port to which the trade may be removed. 

If some articles of the Company’s and private imports, such as 
Bombay cotton, lead, iron, fin, betel-nut, seem almost exclu- 

sively confined to Canton, it is not that this proviru'e favours their 
consumption more tluiu any otlier of the empire, but merely from 
its being the only iiort open to Europeans, and that such articles 
will not pay the expense of transport to other provinces. Much of 
the Bengal cotton is alread)^ manufactured in the province of Fo- 
kien ; and as the Bombay cotton i.s principally emj>Ioyed in the 
manufacture of cloth.? for the poor, and other inferior purposes, it is 
evidemtly equally suited to general consumption, 

Fo -kien is a more favourable place than Canton for the iutro- 
dnetion of lca<l. I find, by particular inquiry, that the whole of the 
lead of which the tea-canisters for the black tea are made, has for 
some ycar.s been procured from llan-kcu in Hou-quang, — not from 
any particular excellence of quality, but because the expense of 
transport from Han-keu to the tea country is considerably less thati 
from Canton. The cost at Han-keu is about the same as that of 
the Company’s lead in the country market at Canton, and the 
expense of transport to the tea country is about one tale three mace 
per peoul. But the expense of transport from Fu-chew-fu would be. 
only one tale per pecul ; consequently it might be procured cheaper 
from Fu-chew-fu than either from Canton or Han-keu. The quan- 
tity of canisters annually made in the tea country may be estimated 
at .500,000, which, at five catties per canister, would amount to 
25,000 peculs of lead. The importation of 1814-15 amounted to 
less tbaii 5,000 peculs. 
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With respect to iron, it is exceedingfiy doubtful whether un- 
wrought iron ever can become an advantageous article of import, 
though some articles of wrought iron may. If any provinces favour 
its introduction, it cah only be such as have no mines. But Canton 
is well supplied with iron, and even !ea<l, from mines in the imme> 
diatc vicinity of the city. There does not then appear much reason 
to imagine, that iron would lind a less favourable sale in the pro- 
vince of Fo'kien than in Canton. 

Tin, bctel-nvxt, rattans, and other articles of Strait's produce, 
already find a considerable consumption in Fo-kien, where they are 
carried by junks or vessels belonging to that province. 

The remaining articles, as opium, woollens, skins, pearls, Beche 
fie Mer, birds* nests, spice, pepper, and sandal wood, also find a sale 
in Fo kien : and these being articles capable of bearing the expense 
of transport to distant provinces, Fu-chew-fu, from its proximity to 
the city of Hang- chew fu, and province of Kiang-nan — the great 
seat of population and wealth, as well as point of union of the great 
rivers and canals of the country — is more favourably situated than 
Canton for the diffusion of these articles over the empire. 

Thus, as xxo additional expense would be incurred for the carriage 
of goods to any of the principal marts of trade, the great saving will 
arise on black teas, which has already been shown to amount in 
boat-hire alone to tales 487,597, or 162,532/. per annum; to which 
must be added the other great savings on tea before enumerated*, the 
profit.s ari.sing from increased consumption of imports, and any 
saving that may be made in the transport of woollens and other 
goods to Hung- chew- fu ; from which must be deducted the expense 
of a secemd establishment, and double port charges upon such ships 
as sail to two ports. 

Supposing then the port of Fu-chew-fa to be obtained, a saving 
would there ensue which is not attainable at any other port in 
China ; and whatever contingent advantages n»ay render other ports 
rlesirable, still these advantages can never lessen the importance of 
the port of Fu-chew-fu, 

The advantages also to be derived from the change here proposed 
are not remote and speculative, but immediate and real j and whatever 
errors may have entered into this investigation, I feel fully confident 

Now oxnonnting to per nnxiiun, on boat liire alone ; and seeing 

the daily increasing consumption of tea from the increase of popnlatioxi at home, 
and the vast extension and rapidly increasing prosperity of our colonies, the 
total savings here alluded to may fairly be estimated at not much loss than 
300 , 000 /. per annum/ 
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that the result will be nearly tbe same, and most important in its 
< onsccpieiiees to the Company’s and British interests. 

Nor are the obstacles to the opening of a second port relatively 
to the Chinese of a nature insurmountable. Perhaps it might not 
bo dilTicult to show tViat a change would be mutually beneftcial^ and 
whatever may have been said of the jealousy and suspicion of these 
people, it may be doubted whether they are so bigoted to forms as 
to sacrifice even their smallest interests where a change seems to 
involve no radical injury to their institutions. They have no ohjec* 
lion to the trade, if it can be carried on peaceably j and nothing can 
appear more reasonable on our part, or more intelligible to them, 
than onr wishing to carry it on where we can purchase the articles 
we require the cheapest. 

It is nut, however, my intention to speculate upon this subject j 
but merely to elicit inquiry as to what port would be the most bene- 
ficial to tbe Company’s intorest.®, should we ever have it in our power 
to choose. 

Objections to Pouts previously named. •• 

Amoy is a most extensive and beautiful port, go free from dan- 
gers that ships may sail in and out without pilots. The principal 
danger is a rock at the entrance of the harbour. There is no river, 
however, of any magnitude in its immediate vicinity, which eommui^ 
nicates either with the tea country or the neighbouring provinces. 
The teas that are brought to Amoy are chiefly transported down the 
river Min to Fu-ehew-fu, and are carried by porters a great part of 
the way to Amoy. It consequently is a less favourable situation 
than Fu chew-fu^', 

Ning-po is also an t'xccHent harbour 5 but as the teas must cross 
the mountains of Fo-kien, either by the route of Tsong-ngan, or 
Pu-ohi«g, it is obviously also a less favourable situation than Fu- 
clicw-fu. 

* The importance of Amoy is exaggerated by nautical men, who are 
naturally struck with the great cc/i .rn odiousness of the port ; but they are not 
sufficiently woll informed of its disadvantages as a commercial emporiiini. 
The writer of tliis memoir once spent about a fortnight at this ijort, and 
saw fleets of* tiiirty and forty snudl vessels or jimks, sailing iu and out daily, 
which induced him to think it Avas a place of great trade ; but on a cluser 
examination, it was found tliat often the same fleets whicli entered the port in 
the evening sailed out again in the morning, which led him to conclude that the 
port was employed more as a place of shelter than a i>ort of trade. He does 
not, however, mean to deny that Amoy is a place of coDldderable trader espe* 
ciaUy with Formosa, in rice. 
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Of all ports to the northward^ that of Chusati has of late years 
been deemed tiie most advantageously situated for the Company’s 
trade. If preferred from- any idea of security, it is not security of 
person or property that is meant, but secvirity against insult — a kind 
of security that implies power of defence ; but power is surely the 
lust privilege that a jealous and suspicious people are ever likely to 
grant to foreigners. It may be wrested from them — so might a 
settlement' on the main, which w^ould be still more advantageous, if 
there be anything in a settlement really desirable. Examine the 
country to the eastward of the Grand Canal in that part of Kiang- 
nan which lies betw^een the city of Hang-chew-fu and the river 
Y'ang-tse-kiang ; — mark how it is intersected with canals, rivers, and 
lakes j — would an island be more defensible ? Examine also the 
land that lies between the river Min, near the city of Fu-chcw-fii in 
Fo-kien, and an arm of the sea to the southward of that river — it is 
almost an island. Observe the islands at the mouth of the same 
ri\ er, and the peninsulated form of the land that projects into the 
sea. If jClhusan be thought desirable purely on commercial prin- 
ciples, it evidently must be less so than Fu-chew-fu*. 

With respect to Formosa and Cochin-China, it may be observed, 
that whatever at present prevents the teas being brought to Canton 
in junks, would form a similar impediment to any port where the 
Chinese junks or vessels go by sea 5 and if we would overcome this 
impediment, we must pay for it accordingly. If the teas are in fact 
brought by land to Canton, and not by sea, it is obvious that when 
all the risks and fears are calculated, the sea conveyance is more 
expeusivef, 

f ; * The taking actual possession of the Island of Chusan, or fonning a 
cif'Liknncnt on tho main land, was not contemplated when the above was 
written ; because, however vexatious and embarraasing the position of 
b rcigjiors in China had been ui> to that |>eriotI, the secuiity of tlieir persons 
:nid propta ty had always been respected : but the unprecedented proceedings of 
ibo ChiiK .u' authorities tinder the Imperial Ooimnissioner, evidently show that an 
rfiiricHt giuiraiitee in these reepSets will he absolutely necessary' in future, 
eithev by an exclusive locality, or by a solemn treaty between the two govern- 
ments. 

f > t This was written before die shii»ments by soa were interdicted by the 
Chinese government. 
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Yang-tsk-kiang. 

(A) The Yang-tse-kiang runs from west to east, rising in the 
mountains belonging to the country of theTu-fan, in about the thirty^* 
third degree of north latitude. It receives dififerent names, according 
to the did'erent places it passes through ; and dividing into several 
branches, forms a great many islands full of rushes, which serve as 
fuel for the cities round about it. It consists of two (distinct branches, 
which, separating from each other about eighty miles, flow in a 
parallel direction to the southward for the space of seventy miles, 
and then unite between the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh degrees 
of north latitude, just at the boundaries of the two provinces of Yun- 
nan and Se-tchuen j then striking off to the N.E, directly through 
the latter of these provinces, collecting the waters of the numerous 
rivers that descend toward it, from that and another province called 
Q,uei-chew; it continues in this direction about 600 miles, and then 
enters the province of Hou-quang, in the thirty-first degree of north 
latitude. Through this last province it takes a serpentine course, 
and receives the waters of the several lakes with which this part of 
the country abounds. Leaving Hou-quang it skirts the northern 
part of the province of Kiang-see, and with a little inclination from 
the east towards the north, its copious stream glides smoothly 
through the province of Kiang-nan, and is disembogued into the sea 
which bounds China to the east, in the thirty-second degree of north 
latitude. It is both broad and deep, and the Chinese have a com- 
mon saying, That the sea is without a shore, and the Kiang with- 
out a bottom.” Its breadth at the city of Kyeii- kiang- fu, in the 
provinoe of Kiang-see, is a mile and a half $ and though this city is 
distant about three hundred miles from the sea, yet the tide ebbs and 
flows here at the full and change of the moon It flows through the 
richest and most fertile provinces of the empire, and upon its banks 
are situated the ancient capital of Nankin, the city of Vu-chang-fu 
or .Han-kcu, one of the great marts* of the empire, and many other 

^ Extracts from Ou Halde aud Barrow', 

* This assertion is the result of accurate inquiry, aud agrees wiih^Du Halde 
and other authorities . 
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fatnons cities, notable for the extent of their population and itnpor- 
tatice of their trade. Mr. Barrow makes the whole length of this 
river about 2200 miles. 


YEI.I.OW Rivek. 

(13) The Yellow llivcr, though exceedingly large, is not very navi- 
grdilo, it being almost impossible to sail up it without a strong as well 
as a fair wind. Sometimes it makes great havoc with places through 
which it passes, wliero, breaking its banks, it suddenly overflows the 
country, and lays whole villages and cities under water. The sources 
of this river are formed by two lakes, situated amongst the same 
range of mountains in which the Yang-tse-kiang takes its rise. 
They lie in about thirty-five degrees of north latitude to the w^est- 
ward of Pekin, in that part of Tartary known by the name of 
Koko-nor. The river after having passed through this division of 
Tartary, runs for a while along the side of the groat wall, and then 
taking asw’eep round the lands of the Ortos Tartars, re-enters China, 
betMrcen the provinces of Shan-see and Shen-see, and enters Ho-nau 
in the same parallel from whence it sprang. After running through 
the northern part of this province and that of Kiang-nan, in a course 
due east, it discharges its immense volume into the sea, to which 
it gives its name. This circuit is fully equal to an extent of 2150 

“ Thus these two great China rivers, taking their sources in the 
same mountains, passing almost close to each other in a particular 
t por, separating afterwwds to the distance of fifteen degrees of 
ijiiitmie, finally discharge themselves into the same sea, within two 
U of each other, comx>rehending within their grasp a tract of 
iiiod of above 1000 miles in length, which they contribute generally 
to tcrrilize and enrich, though by extraordinary accidents occasioning 
unusual torrents, they may do injury in particular instances. This 
tract includes the principal portion of the Chinese empire in ancient 
times, uud lies in that part of the temperate zone, which, in Europe, 
as well as Asia, has been tb^ scene where the most celebrated 
characters have existed, and the most brilliant actions have been 
])cifon>u d that history has transmitted to posterity*,** 

Su-Ghew-Fu. 

((*} The city of Su-ch^w-fu is the capital of the eastern 
division of Kiang-iian and residence of a Fu-yen or viceroy. It is 

♦ Extracts from Ihi 11 aide an A Mr. Barrow. * Staunton. 
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one of the most beautiful and pleasant cidea in all China^ The 
Horopeans who have seen it compare it to Venice* One may pass 
through the streets here both by water and land j the branches* of 
the river and canals .are almost all capable of the largest 

barks^ which may even sail through the city, and arrive at the sea in 
two days at most. This city, like Hang<chew-fu, in the province of 
Tche-kiaug» is properly a city of pleasure j it wants nothing that can 
contribute to make life delightful*.** ** The fleet of the embassy 
Under Lord Macartney was nearly three hours in passing the 
suburbs, before they arrived at the city walls, under which was drawn 
an innumerable number of vessels. In one ship builder's yard were 
sixteen ships upon the stocks close to each other, each of the burden 
of about 200 tons. The houses of the city were well built and hand- 
somely decorated. The inhabitants, most of whom were clad in 
silk, appeared cheerful and prosperous j though it was understood 
that they still regretted the removal of the court from Nankin, in 
their neighbourhood, which had formerlyi been the capital of the 
empire. Nothing, indeed, but very strong political considerations 
could have induced the sovereign to prefer the northern regions of 
Te*tche-lee, on the coniines of Tartary, to this part of his dominions^ 
on which all the advantages of climate, soil, and productions have 
been lavished by nature with an unsparing hand > and where nature 
itself has been improved by industry and ingenuity*.’ ' 

Hang-Chew -F u, 

(D) The city of Hang-chew-fu is described by Sir George , 
Staunton as being situated beween the basin of the Grand Canal 
and the river Tien- tang ^kiang, which Hows into the sea about sixty 
miles eastward of this city. The tide, when full, increases Hie width 
of this river about four miles, opposite to the city. At law water, 
there is a fine level strand near two miles broad, which extenda 
towards the sea, as far as the eye can reach. Goods are shipped and 
Unshipped by means of waggpns, with four wheels to each, placed 
in a huCt and forming a convenient pier, which is easily lengthened 
or shortened, by increasing or diminishing the number of waggsna, 
according to the distance of the vessels from the shore. JBetwieja 
the river and the basin of the canal there is no water communica- 
tion. All the merchandise therefore, brought by sea into the liver 
from the southward, as well as whatever comes from the lakee And 
rivers of Tche-kiang and Fo-kien, (to u^hich mighjt haire dieen 

’ l^traots firom Pu Halde» ' * Staanion. 
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Glided the provinces pf KimgrS^ and Qaang^totlgX must be lauded 
at this city ia their way to the northward; a cireumstauce wbidb 
renders Haug-chew-fu the general emporium for all articles that pass 
between tOc northern and southern provinces. The population is, 
indeed, immense j iiud is supposed to be not very inferior to that of 
Fekin. The chief streets consist entirely of ahops and warebouaea ; 
many not inferior to the most splendid of the kind in London/* Mr. 
Burrow observes that in mo .t of the shops were exposed to view 
silks of different manufactures, dyed cottons and nankeens, and a 
f^rcut variety of English broad- cloth, chiefly, however, blue and 
scarlet ; and also a quantity of peltry, intended for the northern 
market. In some of these shops there were not fewer than ten or 
twelve persons serving behind the counter/’ The Chinese have a 
proverbial expression. That heaven is above, bnt Su-chew and 
Hang-chew are the paradise below/' It is the capital of the province 
of Tcli^-kiang. and the residence of the Fu-yen. It produces more 
silk than all the other provinces of the empire ^ and no less than 
60,000 workmen of this article are employed within the walls of 
the clty‘. 


Vtj-Chang Fit, or Han-Kec. 

(E) The town of Han-keii, situated in the northern division of 
the province of Hx>a-quang, commonly called Hu-pe, ranks next the 
cities of Hang-chew-fu and Su-chew-fii, in the estimation of the 
Chinese at Canton, as a place of trade, both as it concerns European 
find Chinese merchandise. This town may be considered as forming 
part of the suburbs of the cities of Hang-yang- fu and Vu-chang-fu, 
from which it is separated by the rivers Han and Yang-tse-kiang. 
i>u Halde gives the following description of these cities. ‘^The city 
of Vu-ehang-fu rs, as it were, in the centre of the whole empire, and 
thv place from whence it is the easiest to keep a communication with 
the rest of the pt'ovinces. This city, in conjunction with Hang- 
yfu\g (which ii separated from it only by the river Yang-tse-kiang, 
the little river Han) foams tlie most populous and frequented 
phvtn in all China. The cityfitsrif may be compared in size to Paris. 
IiuDg.yang (one of whose siiburbs extends to the point where the 
rivt . Han and Yaug-tse«ki|ing meet) is not inferior to the moat 
pop V. Ions cities of France, for instance, as Lyons or Rouen j 
auid to this an incredible nufiber of great and small barks, part of 
which are spread along th^ Kiang and part along the for 


' Du Ilidde. 
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above two l^uea together. There $m: neve^ reokoni^ kea tbaii 
eight or ten Hicmaand veeaels in thk palace, eotne hnndreik a£ whieh 
are as long and high in the 6tdes as niost of those that lie at Nantes. 
Certainly were one only to consider the forest of masts arranged along 
the Yang*tse*kiang, which, in this place, though at least a himdred 
and fifty leagues from the sea, is three miles broad, and deep enough 
to carry the biggest ships, he would have reason enough to be siir* 
prised 5 but should he, frotn an eminence, view that vast extent of 
ground, covered over with houses, he would either not believe bis 
eyes, or own that he saw the finest prospect in the world/* 

Nan-Ciiang-Fu. 

(F) The city of Nan-chang-fu, the capital of Kiang-see, is 
situated a few miles to the southward of the great lake of Po-yang, 
which, after collecting the waters of the several rivers of Kiang-see, 
empties itself into the Yang-tse-kiang, and contributes in no small 
degree to the magnitude of that river. That which renders this 
city a place of so great trade is its proximity to this lake and the 
canals and rivers, by which it may be entered on every side. The 
chief trade consists in china ware, which is manufactured at, and 
brought ffom, the famous town of Tchin-le-king. It is here where 
the porcelain, so celebrated over Europe for its beauty and dura- 
bility, is made ; and which town, Du Hulde observes, is as large and 
as populous as most of the principal cities in China, being reckoned 
to contain a million of inhabitantsS 

Kyeu-Ktang'-Fu, 

The city of Kyeu-kiang-fu is a place of considerable trade. It is 
situated on the south bank of the Yaiig-tse-kiang, near the place 
where the lake of Po-yang communicates with that river. It is the 
rendezvous of all barks that go and come from the other cities of the 
province, as well as those of Kiang-nan and HoU'^quang, The river 
is about a mile and a quarter broad at this ^place, and the tide here 
regularly ebbs and flows at the full and change of the moon, although 
its distance from the sea is computed by Du Halde to be one hon- 
drod French leagues, or two hundred and eighty British miles*, 

Chang-S&a-Fu. 

Ghang-Sha-Fn, the capital of the southern divisiofi nf 
which the Chinese call Hou-nan, is also a plac^ of gmt . It 

> Extracts from Pu llfilde. * Ibid. 
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£t«iads on the which communiciites with the great lake 

of Tong-tmg-hii> which diecdmrges itn^waters into the 

Jkiang^. ^ - 

WOOI«LEN8, 

(G) It is not to he stif^sed that an accurate aecouni can be 
given of the quantity of woollens consumed in each province* The 
annexed statements, however, furnished by diflferent persons, mark 
a considerable coincidence j and may be deemed a sufBciently near 
approximation to truth to answer all purposes of the present inquiry. 
The quantity imported is somewhat exaggerated in the account A, 
but nut much, as it was grounded upon the importations prior to 
season 181 15. 


ACCOUNT A. 


ACCOUNT B+. 


L^Ils. Cam. 

1,000.. 4,000.. 300 

Sh»n-s«'<> 

fSlifUi-^see loo.. 5,0iK>,, 3(K> 

Shun-tuag 700.. 5,000,. 300 

K.iiuig<Mftu ... 5,000 . ♦ '10,000 . . iH.lOO 

Tfhc-Viaiig 700,. 10,000.. 500 

Fo-Uoti 700.. 5,0<X1.. 500 

K i;i»g >M*i* 400 . . 3(»,000 , , 1 ,000 

iru-]M‘. » .r Httii-keu* . . 500 . . 50,000. . 1 ,000 

Hu'Uan*' 800. . 10,000. , 1,000 

Se-telmen 500.. 5,000.. .100 

Quey-chtiW 100.. 8,000.. 100 

V titi'iiuu ......... . « 300 » • 3,000 . * 100 

Quang-see 100.. 4,000.. JKiO 


U uang'tong 2,500 . . 24,04)0 . . 4,000 


Kiang-nuM . . 
Kiaiig4t(‘f) . . . 
Hu p<*, or Ha 
Hu-nan* , . . ■ 
Hotcliuun . . 
Quaug .s«e, ) 
Quaiig-toug, j 


If.Cloth. L.KIU. Cam. 
.. 8,OtM)..40,0(H),.10/)0() 
.. 800.. 40 ,000.. 10,000 

!♦, 1,000.. 50,000.. 1,000 
.. 500.. 10, 000.. iiOO 

.. 500.. 10,000.. 1,000 

. . . 3,000 . . 30,000 . . 2,000 


12,800 198,000 l8,04Ki 


12,800 180, (KM) 24,500 


TVm' (piantity Imported in 1814-15 amounted to— Broad Cloth, 8,600 ; Xjtmg KlU, 179,0if0 , 
Camleta, 26,000 Piecca. 

♦ Hou-fjuang. 4 In the Account B it Ut oWryod, that tho whole of the woollens 
are' .scut to the ubove-mentioued places, in tlte jiropurtloiiii there uotioed, whence tiny are 
.Hpi..ad over the empire; and that tlio remainder ure cou:iUiXM»d at Canton, which inay 
estintated as above. 

The woollens for Kiang-nfin and Tche-kiaiig in the preceding 
accounts, A and B, pass by the route of Hang-chew-fu, where they 
are obliged to be landed and re-shipped. Those for Kiang-iian pro- 
ceed on to the city of Su-chew-fu, and are, I imagine^ princij^ly 
cDusumed in that city, and in the neighbouring part of the eastern 
division of Kiang-nan, north of Su-chew-fn and south of the Yang- 
tse -kiang. A few may find tb^r way to the northern provinces^ but 
not many. The quantity necessary for the supply of this district, 
* Extractj from Bu Haid^ 
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wliidhi may be ebiialilered at ecameeled w the trade of the Yaog«* 
tse^kfang, may be estimated at 35^000^ 15,000 pieces 

for Kiang^naii sooth of So*chew-fa and the imvliiee of Tche&ang, 
connected with the trade of Hang-chew^fo* The consoin|itioii of 
long-ells in Ktang^see cannot he estimated it mone^an from .u 

to 1 5,000 pieces. The surplus quantity Iti the accounts A and B miist 
therefore be intended for the western divliioa of Kiang-nan, the 
eastern division the same province north of the Yang*tso-kkag, 
Shan-tung, Shan-see, and Pe>tche*lee. The expense of trantiport 
from Canton to Nan-chang-fn being less ^an fkom Canton to Haig* 
chew-fu, accounts for the supply of these places proceeding by the 
former route. 

Supposing then the importation of long ells to be 180,000 
pieces, the consumption of the under-mentioned places may be 
estimated as follows : — 


BLan-iozig, Sban-eee, and Po-iche-lee 20,000, or one-ninth % 

Canton and Qtiang-see 80,000, one-sixthy 

Trade of the Yang-tae-kiang .......110,000,-— three*fi0ha 

Pieces, 180,000 

Even, admitting the consumption of broad cloth and camlets to 
be in the same proportions, then, in a free trade, supposing the 
navigation to be favourable, these districts would be supplied from 
ports in the under- mentioned places, and the quantity and amount 
of woollens imported into each of these ports would be as follows:—^* 


Gulph of Fe-tche-lee«, for the supply of Shan-tung, Shan-see, 'I 290 
and Pe-tchc-lee, one-ninth, Tales, J 

Yang-tse-kiang, for tho supply of Sa-chew-fu, Nan-ohang-fu, 'J 

Han-keu, and ProTinoes oonnected with the trade of these > I,48flyD86 

marts, three-fifths, say I 

Hang-cbew-fu, Kiang-nan, south of Su-chew-fu, Tche-kiang,T 0911 rji® 

and Fo-kieii, one-ninth 1 ' 

Canton, for the supply of Canton and Qtiang-see; one-tixtlt 4a5jjit2a 
Add superior long-ells and other woollens unaccounted finr ini |y| 
the Accounts A and B J 

Total, 2,I|OC;OOC 


^ This estimitte greatly exceeds the supposed consiimption of thie a^ve 
pli^es ^ the A^seounts A and B. 

* Cittlph of Pe4<die-lap seems to ofiTord no ^letter for laige In 

that the supply of these provinoes would prdoSsd fiMi llie YsMg4ii- 
kiatig^ thpe ixMummiig the imiKMrl^^ 

VOL. VI. p 
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Obsicrvations on the Wt>Ol.L*N Thabe. 

(I) It is tirroneous to Imagine that the woolletis cannot he sold 
by the Company for cash at Canton, without their sustaining a 
greater loss than is already experienced by the Ilong merchants and 
tea factors. It rarely happens that any of the Hong merchants send 
their woollens to the distant provinces, and still more so for the tea- 
men to trafiic in these articles. It is true that the latter receive 
them partly in exchange for teaj but they sell them again to the 
shopkeepers or drapers at Canton for the market price of the day, 
and receive new or unstamped dollars in return, which they carry to 
Fo*kien. No woollens are sent into Fo-kien by the route common 
to the tea-men, they all pass either by sea, or along the southern and 
eastern coast of the provinces of Quang-tong and Fo-kien. It may 
be true that the wealthy Hong merchants occasionally find an 
advantage in keeping their woollens for a time, but it is clear that 
when the supply of an article is regular, or at least unlikely to be 
diminished, not much is to be done by keeping. Those who have 
kept woollens have sometimes lost and sometimes gained, like 
all other speculators; and I fear more frequently the former than 
the latter. It cannot be doubted when the supply exceeds the 
demand that the price will be lowered ; but it depends upon this 
one circumstance, and no other: at any rate, not upon a large 
quantity being sold in a short space of time. Teas are not bought 
cheaper by Europeans because they are all brought down about the 
same time. Those who buy are fully as eager as those who sell. 
Both x>arties have an interest in returning to their homes before a 
certain time. It must also be observed, that Canton is the mere 
emporium of the trade ; and the Canton people are neither the carriers 
of the imports to the distant provinces, nor of the exports to Canton. 
It consequently Is frequented by merchants of all descriptions from 
the very extremities of the empire, arid is supposed to receive more 
strangers (Ke) during the season of trade than any other province. 
Those from Fo-kien, Kiang-Hiali and Hou-quang, exceed all others 
in number. These mercIniintB ai^rive during the months of November 
and December, and by the, nihayMt of April or May scarcely any, 
except a few of the black- tea men or [their agents, remain. It is 
therelhre as much the interest of the people who purchase the cloths 
to return to the markets, where .they hope to effect a resale of their 
purchases, a$> for the tea-men to return to Fo-kien in time to renew 
their purchases of the tea. It pay also be observed that these per-* 
tons have no kind of intercot^rse with es^h 
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with intermediate people — the eloth^meu or drapers, whose whops 
are Ihtittmerable in every part of the suburbs of Canton* Therifc is 
therefore little reason to apprehend a combination among the country 
merchants, or drapers, at Canton ^ but under any circumstances the 
Company wo^lld not obtain worse terms than the tea-men 5 and it }s 
unnecessary to add, if the tea-men lose by their woollens, they must 
charge more for their teSi 


Imports. 

(K) The quantity and amount of goods imported in season 
1814-15 were as follows : — 


PISCKfl. TAI.XS* TAI.SS* 

Broadcloth 8,592 Amount of Invoice 708,870 loss 50,7^0 

Eong-ells 179,540 1,438,640 — 93,878 

Superior long-ells ... ll,7«0 130,066 — 18,369 

Embossed long-ells . . 800 - 8,014 gain 786 , 

Camlets 26,600. 496,823 loss 64,197 

Worleys 8,940 60,619 gain 636 ' 

1 . 88 . 

Iron 3,447,300 75,439 loss 12,266 

Lead.. 660,961 28,016 — 10,406 


Bombay cotton, Pels. 42,413 421,661 gain 142,439 


Invoice amount Tales, 3,357,153 

Deduct loss 104,673 


Total, 3,252,480 


Exports. 

(L) The following estimate makes the annual exports of tea, 
peculs 189,634, tales 4,895,8 10« This estimate is grounded on the 
supposition that the annual cansumption amounts to lbs. 24,000,090,^ 
and that the quantity shipped is no more than the quantity sdUi, 
with the exception qf an allowance of five per cent, for lois of weight 
and waste, which is supposing that neither sea loss nor damage takoi 
place. The actual quantity shipped per annum may therefore be 
considered as somewhat greater. 

Tsa. 

cnasTS. catt. pecs. 

Boh©a..t. — — 7,767 at 14 tb 10% W 

— — 3,107 - 16 . 49,712 

Wintcriitmchoiig,invd. congou, 8,000 each 55 to 4,400 - 22 - 96,800 

p2 
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CHEITil. CATT. I»i:cVX.S. TALCS* TALBtS, 

■Winter congou 46,184 eocU 66 to 20,360 ut 30 to 687,000 

Ditto Campoi 6,200 •— 66 - 3,410 - 26 - 88,660 

Contract congou ,.148^000 — 06 - 04,260 - 27 - 2,644,7M 

Ditto sonohong 2,000 — 65 • 1,100 - 40 - 44^0 

Add 6 per cent for waste, &c. 'I „ . 27 . 343,000 

on Feouls 180^000, say J 


Total, 162,384 8,782,660 


Greek Tea. 


Twankay * 45,000 — 61 - 27,460 - 27 - 741,160 

Hyson skin 10,000 — 49 - 4,900 - 27 - 132,300 

Hyson 10,000 — 49 - 4,900 - 53 - 269,700 


37,250 1,133,160 

Add weight and amount of block tea 1 62,384 3,762,660 


Totid weight and amount of B. and G. toas .....189,834 4,896,810 

The exports will therefore be as follows 


‘PECUI.S. TAT.ES. 

Black tea 162,384»,! 3,762,66o; IFrow Fokien 

Green tea 37>260^ 1,133,1601 

Bawsilk 1,656 607,483 V 

Kankeens Pieces 170,000 118,3903 •‘wi^l Tche-kiang. 


6,621,083 

The MovNTAiNoxrs Passes in Fo*Kien. 

(M) The lofty mountains that encompass the province of Fo- 
Hleu on every side towards the main, seem to isolate it as it were 
from the rest of the empire ; and perhaps the difficulties ofcommuni* 
cation by land, added to the natural sterility of the soil and moun<> 
tainous aspect of 'the eountry, iuay have tended in some degree to 

' Tlie actual quantity of teas Canton, on the Company’s account, 

from season 1810-11 to 1814-16, both inclusive, gives an average annual 


quantity of — 

Black tea Peeuls, 161,217 Tales, 4,087,794 

Green tea 38,862 1,082,662 


p4u1s, 197,07^ Tales^ 6,170,466 
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cmte that superior hardihood^ and adventurous whkil the 

people of this province are said to possess over the InllAhiteiits 
of the coasts and which renders them the great carriers sea of the 
produce of the neighbouring provinces, as well a$,,tbe piiiicipal 
traders to Japan, Formosa, Manilla, and the Eastern Isles. Hie 
greater part of the large junks that visit the port of Canton* even 
those from Tien^sing in Pe-tche-lee, are said to belong to Fo-kien. 
It is also worthy of remark that the principal cities of Fo<^kiexi are 
chiefly maritime cities. 

(N) Pass of Fun-shuey-kuc?n, near Tson-ngan-hien.-— 
The journey from Tsong-ngan in F( kien into Kiang-see, is amidst 
a range of stupendous mountains, vax*ying in their height and fdrm ; 
some consisting of huge masses of black rock, while otheihs are 
covered to their vt ry summits with the camphor, the larch, and other 
lofty trees. During the whole of this journey, scarcely a of 
cultivation, or a iixed habitation is seen. Temporary sheds are 
erected in some of t he deep valleys for the convenience of the porters, 
where they sleep and obtain refreshment at the end of each day's 
stage; but these buildings are said to be removed |UB soon ^as the 
transport of the tea is completed. Two more convdaient and per- 
manent habitations or inns, are erected, however, at a day's journey 
from each other, for the use of the tea-merchants, who utuallyvpulli 
ill their light bambo > sedan chairs in three days from Tsong-ugan-* 
hien to Ho-keu ; thoxigh the porters are generally from eight th ^a 
days carrying the tens from Tsong^ngan-hien to the stream which ' 
takes its rise at the foot of the mountains near Yuen-shan-hien^ 
which is a shorter distance. The road, which is rudely paved with 
small square stones, .sometimes winds round the base of a lofty 
mountain, then, rising half way up the acclivity of another, sinks 
again into the deep valleys below. In many different places, it lies 
across the shallow stream that encircles these mountains in every 
direction, over which tlie teas are sometimes ferried ; and sometimes 
carried across wooden bridges, which extend a comnid^able distance 
on'^'eitherv side of the stream, to prevent their beihk washed away 
during th| rains, when the torrents :^m the ii|cr^tain8 sudd^ly 
swell this ikhallow stream to the size of a large 3river«r 

(O) Pass o» San-il«on> nbak Sbau>ii^i^.-->!3%v qw 
tbe city of Sbau-u-fu, or XBoa-cfaew>fu, appean a 

route, and I imagine the direct one from Ftt>cbew-fla intoaiii^-Bee. 
This ct^ foems one of the keys to the province, and ataada on tiw 
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wett :lmnk of the river Tzo* m Lat. 27® 26' N., Long. 117® 50' B, 
fili« river takes its rise in the chain of mountains that divides the 
province of Fo-kien from that of Klang-see^ situated to the N.W. of 
the city, and glides from thence, first southward and then eastward 
by the city of Shau-u-fu. Then serpentining in its course to the south* 
ward, it falls into the river Si, near the town of Siang-io, whence 
taking first an easterly and then a southerly direction, after receiving 
the waters of the Si-ki, flows past the city of Yen-ping-fu, and finally 
discharges the united waters of these rivers into the river Min. On 
the western side of the same mountains, whence the river Tzu takes 
its rise near the pass of San-kUon, is a river in the province of 
Kiang-see, which, flowing in a direction to the N.W., passes the two 
cities of Kyen-chang-fu and Fu«ahew-fii, and falls into the Kau«kiang 
between the two cities of Nan-t hang- fa and Liii-kyang-fu. 

(P) Pass near Pu-ching-hien. — The moun nins near the Pass 
of Pu-chiiig-hien, which lie in the direct route floin Fu-chew-fu to 
Hang-cbew-f«, are described by Da Halde as “ b^ing very steep and 
the valleys very deep. They have made this road ns even as the nature 
of the ground will permit ; it is paved with square stones, and fur- 
nished with towns full of inns for lodging travellers. On one of 
these mountains they have made stairs, consisting of more than 
three hundred steps of flat stones, which go vinding round it to 
render the ascent more easy. This road begins near the town of 
Pu-ching-hien, and continues for near thirtj' leagues together to 
Kiang-shan-bien. Ko less than ten thousaml porters are here em- 
ployed in carrying goods to and from the province of Che-kiang/’ 
I have no acquaintance with this pass, but it is evident from the 
number of towns, inns, and poi^ers here spoken of, that this route 
must be a much frequented one, and that considerable traffic exists 
cm the river Min, to and from the province of Fo*kien. 

Transfokt or the i^LAca Tea to Canton, 

(Q) Inland Transpokt. — Almost the whole of the black ^ea 
is transported by inland carriage to Canton. It is first collected and 
packed at the town of Sing-tsun, situated amidst the mountains of 
Vu-ye, and from thence conveyed to Tsong-ngan-hien upon rafts, 
each carrying twelve chests. It is then carried by porters across a 
mountAlnous^ and expensive r<fate to Yuen-shan-hlen, which journey 
i^^upies, upon an average, days. From this place it is trans- 

•ir; ' ^'Bea A]^pe&#xK« 
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ported to HQ^^keu in amall l»oate> which M abput ii^aiaty<^^Wo 
chests. At Ho^kem it is landed and transported into larger bpgfeii) 
which convejrit to Kan-chew^fti. These boats are said to earrjr 
about two hunilrecl chests 5 but in approaching the city of Ky-ngan* 
fu, the waters are frequently very shallow^ a circumstance which 
not only occasions a detention to the tea on its passage> but the 
trnnshjptnent of a certain quantity into smaller boats, to epable 
the larger ones to pass over the shallows^ A similar inconvenience 
also prevails near tlie sources of the two rivers Kan«kiang and Pe- 
kiang, on either side of the mountains which divide the two provinces 
of Kiang-see and Quang-tong^ In passing the She-pa-tan*, which 
arc torrents formed by rocks lying across the bed of the river, some 
skill is required to prevent shipwreck. Men accustomed to the 
navigation are therefore hii*cd as pilots for this purpose 5 and it is 
here where the principal damage on tea takes place in its transport 
to Canton. From Kan-chew-fu it is conveyed to Nan-gan-fu in 
boats, which carry about sixty chests, where it is again landed and 
carried by porters over the great mountains of I'a-moey-Un^ to 

» Mr. Barrow tlius Bpeak«j of the river near Naa-gau-fii : — At Nan-gan-fu, 
the liver Kan-kiang ceases to be navigable. Indeed, ’tho whole of the three 
liust daj's’ naviga tion might, with propriety, in England, be called only a trout 
stream ; upon which no nation on earth, except the Chinese, would have con- 
ceived the idea of floating any kind of craft ; they have however adapted, in 
an admirable inarnier, the form and construction of their vessels to the natui^e 
and depth of tlie navigation. Yet, in several phu^es, the water was so sliallow 
that they could not be dragged over, until a cliannei liad been made, by re- 
moving the stones and gravel with u*on rakes/’ 

^ The She-padan are thus described by the same traveller. Oji the 3rd 
of September, we approached tliat part of the river which, on account of t;ie 
nninerous shipwrecks that have happened there, is liehi in no smidl diegrec of 
di^ad by tho Chinese. They call it the 8he-pa-tau, or eighteen oataaweis ; 
wdiich are torrents formed by ledges of rock mmiing iAcross tho bed of the river. 
They liave not, howovor* any thing very tenihe in them, not being one half so 
dangerous as the fall at London bridge about half tide. This intzicate part of the 
river, whore innilMcnerable pointed rocks occurred, some above, some even with, 

others just below the* surtaoe of the w-ater, required two long days’ sail 
with a fair brees^o, and the falls betjamo more rapid and dangerous tho farther 
we advanced. At the fifteenth catarwt we perceived two or three vessel^ 
lying against the rocks, with their flat-bottoms uppermost. 

Themoiintainof Ta-inooy-Un, is ilms described by Sir George Staa|ltpn^-‘ 
The mountains which divide tho two proyincoS of Kiang'^see and ^Uj||jg-tO[pg, 
form a ahain running mostly from east to west, acid ore nearly ponpi^ujar to 
tho range which proceeds southerly from Haag^hew-fu. The travid^l^gan in a 
little time to ascend the. bigheet of those eminences, the siunmit of which wae 
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Nani-byoiig-fii^ in the province of Quango tong. On their arrival at 
Nau*byong‘fu, the tea is again ship}»ed» and carried to Shau^chew- 
fu, where it is transhipped into larger boats^ which carry frond five 
to eight hundred chests, and thus conveyed to Canton. The whole 
expense of carriage, from the black tea country to Canton, may 
generally be estimated at three tales, six mace per pecul, exclusive 
of duty, which amounts cm tea to only three mace per pecul. The 
charge of boat hire varies, as the traffic on the rivers is much or little. 

Transport by Sea. — When the teas are brought by sea to 
Canton, they are shipped at Sing-tsun, a town situated in the 
Bohea country, each boat carrying about fifty chests. In one day 
they arrive at Vu-ye-ho-keu, where they are then transhipped into 
larger boats, each carrying two hundred chests. They are then 
transported down the river Min to Fu-chew-fu. In the spring, 
when the currents are rapid, in four days they arrive at Fu-chew-fu ; 
but in autumn it requires eight. They are then shipped in junks, 
which carry five or six thousand chests each 5 and in fourteen or 
fifteen days they arrive at Canton'.’* 

confounded with tli<^ clouds above it. Two of those clonda, as they appeared at 
least to be, to soino of the spectators, were without inotion, and left a void re- 
gular space between them ; hut after the travellers had ascended a long way 
upou a circuitous road, so traced for tUe purpose of being practicable for horse- 
men, they were astonished to find that those steady clouds formed, themselves, 
the summit of the mountain, cut down by dint of labour, to a very considerable 
depth, in order to render the ascent somewhat less steep. Difficult as this 
passage still contiTuies, it is so much less so than before the top of the mountain 
was thus cut through, that the statue of the mandarin who had it done, is 
honoured witli a niche in some of the Chinese temples hereabouts. The moun- 
tain is clotlied with plantations of trees to its utmost height, from whence a 
most extensive and ricli prospect opens at once to the eye. A gentle and 
uniform descent of several miles on every side, almost entirely clothed with 
lively verdure, and crowned with towns, villages, and farm-hou8c*s, is, as it 
were, to uro Mr. Barrow’s expression, ‘ laid at the feet of the spectator;’ whilst 
distant plains of unbounded extent, "with mountains rising out of the horizon, 
terminate the ^ it I'owards the northerly point of the compass, appeared, 
however, a tract of waste and barren gi ound. Tho hills scattered ove]4feNe 
plain appeared, cornparutively to the vast eminence from whence they were 
viewed, like so many luiy-ricks ; as is, indeed, the distant appearfmee of many 
other Chinese hills. The town of Nan-gan-fu, which the travellers had lately 
left, froui their present situation seemed merely to be a heap of tiles, wlule the 
river that pfrssed by it was like a dnning line,” Formidable, howev€ 5 r, as this 
ittouniait; ajipears by the above description of this ingenious and well-inibrmed 
aathor, the expense of porterage of teas across it amounts to only thius mace 
per pecul. - * Chinese manuscript. 
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(Q a) Now when the traashspmeats of the tea> the carriage by 
porters, the leogth of time, and other iooonyeaiencea of the inner 
pamsage are considered, it requires very little illustration to prove 
that, ia a good state of navigation, the transport by sea would be a 
considerable saving. Some of the Chinese reckon it a half* and none 
leas than a third, when the junks are successful in their passage j 
but the risks from pirates, the bad construction of their vessels, igiio> 
rauoe of insurance, and perhaps a natural timidity of cdiaraoter, 
added to an aversion to the sea, present such difRculties to the minds 
of these people, that few persons, and these principally adventurers, 
give the passage by sea a preference. 

It is therefore difhcuU to ascertain with much precision the 
expense of transport from the Bohea country to Fa-chew>fu, 

Jf. c. 

One person reckons it from Sing-tsun to Kien>ning*fu 1 2 

And from Kien-ning-fu to Fu-chew-fu * . . . . 2 0 

Making the whole expense of carriage 3 2 


AnotVicr makes it only of a dollar, or 2 mace, 8 candareens, 8 
cash per pecul ^ but a third, 6 mace 8 candareens. 1 am inclined to 
think the two drst accounts the most deserving of credit $ but we 
will talie the mean, and reckon it 4 mace 3 candareens per pecul. 


Thu« the luland carriage to Canton, exclusive of duties, being \ ^ 

per pecul J 

And the c^irriage to Fu-chow-fu only 0 


M. C. C. 

a 5 0 
4 3 O 


The saving on can-iage would amount to, per pecul 3 2 2 0 


Expenses op Packing, ano Inland Transport of Teas 
FROM Fo»KIKN and CaNTON. 

(Q b) Expense of Packing. 

B^g-tsun, Hoag master evei-y two chests 0 2 2^ 4 


BTlto expenses 0 1 0 0 

Quarter chests 0 3 3 0 

Papet* covering to chests 0 0 4 6 

Caalsiero 0 4 0 0 ' 

Expense of packing 0 0 0 0 

XHtto bamboo mats 0 0 0 0 

Ditto writing the chop name oh the mats 0 0 

mito rope 0 o 'o W 


Tales every two chests .1 3 16 
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mt, 

: Cx^Btrss'oF Ta^ysFO^^T. 

T- K*. c* c. 

FrowJ Smg'tsuu to Tsoag-ngan-hioa, on Faoh ^tl ^ 1^0 


carries twelve cliesfs per pecwlj 

Ts<mg-ngaJx-Hcn Houg exponses 0 10 0 

Cooley hire from Tsong-ngan-hien to Yucn-slmn-hien 1 2 fl 0 

Yuon-shan-liien Hong expeneeil 0 0 8 0 

From Yuen-shan-iiien* in small boat® to Ho-kcfu-cbin. Each! o q 9 0 

boat carries twenty-two obcists J ^ 

Ho^keuocMn Hong expenses 0 13 0 

Ho-kou>roUiu security boats to Kan-oliow^fu. These boats l (13 0 

curry about 300 chests J 

G ovemm out duties at Kan-chew-fii 0 110 

Kan-cliew-fu security boats to Nan-ngan-fu. Each hoatl ^ 2 5 0 

curries about sixty chosta J 

Nan-ngan-fu Hong expensf?® 0 J 1 0 

Cooley hire from Nan-ngan-fu to Naii-hyong-fu 0 8 0 0 

Nan-hyong-fu Hong expenses 0 1 1 0 

Nan-hyong-fu security boats to Sliau-chew-fu. Each boat T 9 i 5 9 

carries 130 chests j 

Imperial duties at Shau-chew-fu 0 12 2 

Shau-chew-fu security boats to Quaug-chew-fu (Canton). I 9999 

Each boat carries about 600 chests J 

Quang-chew-fu custom master, present ^ 3 0 


Total exi)ense of transport, i^er pecul, tales, 3 ,9 2 0 

c) Expense of Cahiiiaoe. 

The amount of carriage from Tsong-ngan-hien to Canton 3 9 2 0 


Duty, Kan-chew-fu 0.118 

Shau-chew-fu 0.122 

Present, Quang-chew'-fu, oustem master 0.030 0 2 7 0 


[I'er pecul, exclusive of duties, tales, 3 C 0 0 

Tkw River Min. 

(R) The otily navigabljs river of importance in the provin8te of 
Fo-kien is the river Min, oni# of the branches of which dividiea itself 
into several small streams that How in and about the mountains of 
Vn-ye, the country in which the black tea is produced. To the 
southward of these mountains, at the town of Kien-yang^hlen, these 
several streams unite, and tl|cn flow in a S.E. direction to Kien-ning- 
fu. This is a city of muejh trade, as it lies in the way of ^ g!90ds 
that pass up and down the river, to and from the provinces of Tche- 
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kiang and iCiaag<Baii;; atnd upon a caacoii takas m 1790, 'was fon^- 
to contain a population of about 260,000 iubabltauta^ Thia branch 
of the rif er be^8 to be navigable at the toita of Tvongwtigaa-liieii, 
situated about ten tnilea to the N.E. of the tea country. Another 
branch begine to be navigable near the town of Purching«hien, about 
ninety miles to the N.E. of Kienwnmg«^fu. About ten tnilea to the 
north of thta latter city these two branches unite, and then dowing 
for about forty miles in a direction nearly south, pass the city of 
Yea-pmg*fu. Here, after receiving the waters of three other rivers, 
the Tzu, the St, and the Si*ki, whose sources lie in the S.W. part 
of the province, the river then takes a course nearly S.E., and flowkj 
into the sea about thirty miles below the city of Fu-chew-fa, t he 
capital of the province. Its distance from Yen*pmg*fa is about i 10 
miles, making the whole course of the river, from the tow^js of 
Tsong.ngan-hien and Pu«ching-hien, about 270 miles. OgiPoy ob> 
serves, that ** from the town of Fn-ching«hien to K.iu*keu, tlie river 
falls with great force of water throng valleys, rocks, and cliffs j but 
from thence glides on bat slowly. In three days they go from the 
above town to Fu-chew-fu with the stream, whereas they are fifteen 
days towing up against it.” The Fo-kien merchants say, that in 
spring, the currents then being rapid, in four days the teas are trans- 
ported down to Fu-chew«fu, but in autumn it requires eight. The 
Dutch embassy under Van Hoorn, in 1667, which passed up this 
river in the month of February, on their way to Pekin, were (exclu- 
sive of stoppages at certain towns) about seventeen days on their 
passage from Fu-chew-fu to Pu-ching-hien, and seven days on their 
return in the months of September and November* 

Fu-chbw-fu. The Capital of the Province of Fo-kiew* 

(S) ^'This city presides over nine cities of the third order. 
Besides the Fu-yen, the Tsong-tu, who Is the governor-general both 
of this province and that of Tche-klang, resides here. It is famous 
for the advantage of its situation^ the greatness of its trade, multitude 
of its literati, fertility of its soil, beauty of its river, which carries the 
largest barks In the empire up to the walls ; and lastly, for its adm^ 
rable bridge of above a hundred arches, built with fair white stone, 
across the bay* All its little hills are full of cedars, orange and 
lemon treesV* By the chart in the AppendiE, taken from 

< lids aeepsnl ef the pepalation of Kiea-lmig^ IS talma lirem a 
StidMe^ 

* BuHidde* . : . 
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pie's collection^ the harbour seems to contain a sniUd^t idepth of 
water for ships of the greatest burden. This port appears to be 
known to the English by the name of Ting-hay harbour, from the 
circumstance of the Canton having been piloted here by a Usherman^ 
7th August, 1797. Horsburg observes, she anchored in seven and a 
half fathoms of blue mud opposite the town, entirely surrounded by 
land. To the westward of this harbour is a deep and extensive bay, 
formed by the two points of Ting-hay and May-how-sou.’* The 
same author observes that **the river Chang' falls into the bottom 
of this bay, and about seven leagues up stands the city of Fu-chew- 
tu } at the entrance of the river there are several islands and banks 
sc;>arated by narrow channels from each other, and a little inside 
tht e banks is six or seven fathoms water.'* 

Port in Kiang-nan. 

(T; It is doubtful w'hether ships of heavy burden can enter the 
river Yang-tse-kiang. This port is thus described by Du Halde ; 
*‘The breadth and depth of the Yang-tse-kiang rendered Nankin 
formerly an excellent port. The famous corsair, who besieged it in 
the late troubles, passed easily up to it 3 but at present the great 
barks, or rather the Chinese vessels of carriage, do not enter the 
river, either because the mouth is stopped up of itself, or that the 
Chinese, out of policy, make no more use of it, that the knowledge of 
it by degrees may be lost,” It is certain, however, that much of the 
Kiang-naii cotton, brought inland to the southern provinces, is carried 
up the Yang-tse-kiang in Junks, It is shipped at the town of Tong- 
chew, situated at the mouth of the Yang-tse-kiang, and is carried up 
that river as far as Kyeu-kiang-fu, in the province of Kiang-see, 
where it is transhipped into vessels of smaller size, and conveyed to 
Canton. Similar doubts are also expressed by the same author 
respecting the entrance of the river Sien-tang-kiang,' which flows 
past the city of Hang-chew-fp, the capital of Tche-kiang. The 
river opposite the city is about 4000 geometrical paces in breadth;^ 
but ships cannot enter it b^ause of its shallows.” Supposing 
neither of these rivers to be accessible to ships of heavy burden^ 
the port of Shang-hay-hien, near the city of Song-kiang-fu^ should 
be surveyed. The same author gives the following description of 
these places : The city of Sqtig-kiang-fu is built in the water, and 

^ The natne of tiiis river is Mia, not Chang. Clikng 1 to he'a 

comix’iioTi of the word Kiang or (^iang, which in the 
lies a river. 
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the'Chiuese sblps, or rather vessels of c»mage> enter it on evei^ 
side, and so pass to the sea, which is not far distant. The extmor* 
dinary quantity of cotton and lovely calicos of all sorts, wherewith 
it furnishes not only the empire, but also foreign’countries, render it 
famous, and of very great resort. It has but four cities under its 
jurisdiction, but it is neither the less fertile nor rich on that score^ 
for though these cities are of the third order, they may compare with 
the best for magnitude, the extraordinary resort of merchants from 
all parts throughout the year, and the diiferent sorts of commerce 
carried on there 5 such is for instance the town of Shang-hay-bien, 
where ships from Fo-kien are continually entering, and others sailing 
out to trade with Japan.” This town is placed by Du Halde in lat, 
31° 9' N., but other authorities place it i^» lA' 

The importance, however, of Shanp 5 -hay-hicn, as a port of trade, 
must depend upon the city of Su-cView-fu not being accessible to 
ships of heavy burden. For if Ei iropean vessels could pass suffi- 
ciently high up any of the rivers leading to Su-chew-fu to enable a 
factory to be established in tb at city, and any sacrifice of geogra- 
phical position be deemed f»,dvisable to insure the residence of a 
viceroy at the port of trad c, then Su-chew-fu, from possessing this, 
among other important advantages, would perhaps be the most 
eligible situation in all Cyhina for the import trade. 

(tJ* Mr. Lindsay, in speafc:uig of Shang-liai-hien, observes, “Considering 
the extraordinary advantages wdiicli this place possesses for foreign trade, it is 
wonderful that it has not attraf-'ted more observation. One of tbe main causes of 
its importance is found in its fine harbour and navigable river (the Woo-Sunglf 
by which, in point of fact, Shang-hai is the seaport of the Yang-tse-kiang, and 
the principal emporium of Eastern Asia, the nativo trade of it greatly exceeding 
even that of Canton. In seven days, upwards of 400 junks, varying in size 
from 100 to 400 ions, passed Woo-Sung, and proceeded to Shang-hai. During 
the first part of our s^y^ most of these vessels were the north country junks, 
with four masts, from. Tien-tsiri, and various parts of Manchew Tartary. But 
during the latter pa:trt of oiu* stay, the. Fo*klon junks began to pour in, to 
the munber of tliirty and forty per day. Many of these were from Formosa^ 
Canton, the Eastern Archipelago, Cochin China, and Siam. Commodious 
wharfo and large warehouses occupy the bonlca of the river, which is deep 
enough to allow ju hks to come and unload alongride of them ; in the middle it 
has from six to eig,^ht fiithoms, and is nearly half a mile in breadth.*’ 

Thore can be {Uo doubt of the importance of Sh^g-babhien as an emporium 
fbr impotts ; but> to free us from the vexations add extortions of the Inferior 
offiom of goye Wnent, it would be necessaty to establish either a fiieiory at 
Eu-eheu-fu, or Abe residence of some ofScer in that city empowered 
^ect eommunilcafion with the viceroy. 
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Aiit. X . — Jit Account of the Autograph MS. of i^e JtrH tekmo 
of Ibn Khall%kM9 Biographical Dictionarpt bg the Xii^« 

CUBETON. 

Scrii>to]*i8 jjolitiflsiini Ebni IChallikan opus historicam *n6n ntuigiB v^urborum 
clegantia et ubertate oommendatur quam illustriorum Poetarmn Torsilms quibtts 
cotisporgitur. Ac nescio au hie omnibus vitarum scriptoribus ait axtieponefidus. Est v 
cert^oopioaior Nepota, olegautior Plutarcho^ Laortio jucundioir o| dignua cstprofucto 
liher^ qut m osnuos Europee liuguas convo]eBUB prodeat. — Quii Jonks. Poet. Asiai, 
Corn, p. 431. 

The Dictionary of Ibn Khallik^Ti^ it bardl^ 

merits l^e ^travagatat praise bestowed upon it by Sir William 
Jones, has always., and deservedly so, been held in great estimation 
by all those who have been induced to enter upon the study of the 
noble language and extensive literature of the Arabs. There is, 
perhaps, no other book in the whole range of the learning of Islam« 
ism which throws so much light upon Arabic literature ; while the 
extensive erudition, and general accuracy of the writer, have caused it 
to be considered of great Authority upon idl such subjects of infor- 
mation as come within the| design of t|M work. It has consequently 
been very fi^^uenUy iwfeW to by Orientalists, and many detached 
lives have from time to tin^ been given in different publications. 
Within the Itist four years two complete editions of the entire work 
have been undertaken by the aseal and industry of two distinguished 
Oriental scholars; the one by M. Wustenfeld, lithographed, 4to. 

of whicli seven fasciculi, comprehending six 
hundreil anid-biaety-eight lives, been published ^ the other, 

in type, by tbe Guckin de Slane, 4to. Farie, 1838-40, 

of which 1lirws.:^bvr^ have appeared. 

At thjir ^en, when two editions of this celebrated 

biogn^ical diettonary are in th^ course of publication^ it cantiot 
fairto the loveiS af idle language of the Arabs„|o 

learn thak^ tmtograph copy of a great part of this famciiifi woi^c, 
ceHuta^Ing emendations and cdiireetiotts of the author dnrlt^ 

a periud of upwards of twenty years, is s^ll in existence. ^ 
was purchased in the 
Jemaleddini fiUi 

4tx>. Cmnhridpe. 171 ^. 

death, it passedinto the hands of a professor of Grkutil 
U was by hhu dbp^sed of to a bookseller whom I pur^ 

vo'h.vt*' a ■ 
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■,cU8soa.^4;;-'i?ii« the ijttiormatiofi { have been able to gather 

res^eei|i^ the J^fter it jjto belong to the anther, further 

than hi^ng been friritierty a heftiest tb some mosque, as" the word 
Wakf written ori several leaves of the book implies j it was 

posweesed iu year of*the ligrah 1074, a.d. 4 663, by one Masfitl 
ban IbraMnot wboj^as 'written a note to ttiat ejfect on Arstleafuf 
the r . ■ ■ ' 

The book consists of 284 leaves of thick silk piq>er in quarto. 
It has suffered a little from age and use. A few of the leaves which 
were torn have been mended. The edges of .ill have been much 
worn, and consequently in tnany iiaccs, of the liiarginal anno- 
tations has disappeapd. Tie margins, >^diich origid(ally were left 
broad. chr9!^"nout the greater part «r>f the book llUed with 
additions and emendations, evidently m^de .at varlbus intervals 
of time, and written with Ink of different shades off dairjkncss, but all, 
with' perhaps one or two exceptions,* In the same haii^ as the body 
of the ’Work. 

The style of the writing, the texture of the paper, add the colour 
of the ink, at once show the antiquity of the MS., ani^ that it must 
have been written about thirteenth' century of our era. The 
handwriting, so different from that of a proifessed scribe, the great 
number of additions and correctioi^ the margin and between 
the lines, all written by the same hand as the rest of the work, led 
me immediately to conclude that the MS. was written by the 
author himself, which further examination has fully established. 
Upon turning to the ffrst leaf of the book, which however does not 
form a part of the original MS,, the ffc)liowing note 

rough 

sketch of Ibn Khalldciin, who hda obtained »^ercy $ tis^ the mercy 
of the Beneficent King rest upon him | in his own handwriting.” 
On the next leaf, which Is the first of the original MS., there is 

Witten on the margin in bide ink- uilM IfevMJJl 

JUj copy is the original draught o| the author: 

may the most High Go4 hay^|mercy on him,” .jBhilow this, in 
the same hand as the rest of the frork ? *^U5^ ^[Xf 

adli ^ 

' See the of this paaBsife. I ahoald observe’ tbat *BOine ono has 

dumslly aiteroptotl to restore throe or f^ur words ^Idch boon a Uttlo defiiced. 
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aac aU) “The book of the deaths of illuetriott* persona, atul ofa^^aiAr- 
mat Ion respecting the sons of the age ^trhich Ahmad bnu Muhfn^biMl 
bnu Abd Bakr bnu Khalllkdn, who standeth in need of ^tha mercy of 
God, took the pains to collect for himself, and for whomsoever 
shall wish after him. May God wipe out his ains.** At the end 
of the volume is Written hi the same hand: 

^\mS aJII l» UJt jyy 

3 3 iXtiaeS' aSaiiAte ^ 

bjft-sr- J. AjV? ^ ^ ijfijaii AL ^ 

ji^UClL ^UXm ^ *• Here eddeth the first part. ;. The 
letter Fa shall follow it in the b<%iniiing of the secdiid part, if si|c}i 
be Jjd>d's will. Praise be to God, and mav/ he grant ble$aii|g 
peajp upon the noblest of his creatures^ Muliammad, and his fam|liyi, 
anoT companions. It was finished on Friday after public pray^r^r 
being the fourth ;day of the month of tb^i first Rabi, in the y^dd** 
655, (a.o. 1257,) in the city of K^lhirah.'* 

In the preface to his work, the author infbrms us, that havh^t 
been engaged for some years in coUeotinjg materials, he begs^^ 
arrange them in alphabetiGal order at K&hirah in the year 65^4, the 
one immediately preceding that in which this MS. was eompleti^ 
From this time he continued to prosecute his labour in that city dit 
the year 659, when he was sent by the Sultan Bibars into Syria* 
At the peridd of his leaving K&hirah, which was the seventh of ShiiW« 
wal, 659, as he himself informs us, he had only completed his wdrlc 
to the end of the life of Yahya, son of Khilid All^rmaki. lie 
entered Damascus on the seventh of Dhd *alkada^ and was 
moted to be Kadhl of Syria, on the eighth *f l>hd Ihijjah in the 
same year. The arduous duties and cemtinu i occupations of his 
new office prevented him from continuing ^is work till ten yeiM 
afterwards, when having been removed from the ofiice of KMhl^at 
Damascus, he returned to Kfihirlli in #ie year 669, where he resun|e<l 
his task^ and not onl/^yised ^ahd niade inany addi^ns imd 
rections to the previous pmrts of th^^ 1 |^^ but also a^ed ldl t%jie 
lives which follow that of Yabyhi He is said to 

completed the warKon' the twen^-sicond of the second 
672. He was again made K&dld of DafOMcua (a 67 and died * 

* See Tydsicam*s Specimen Philogumm eaMiene emupteeimn epmU CSlmU^ 
cani. 4to., Lugd. Bat. 1810. p. 15. See also notice £ktr Ut vie (VJSAn X%a^hanjr^ 
by M. Qvatksm^s, in the Appendix to part ii, roL 1 ciMiMne dw StoSpu 
MamJmke de I' Bgypiei 4tv Paris* 1840. p* 180. diwasAif ton* : 

Xld.,^l 80 .■■ ■ , * ' 
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'Tfeis first part ot the work ends with the life of the poet GaiKiu 
Dhfi *irunimah. Whether it was published imwiediately after its 
completion, in the form in which it originally stood in the MS., is 
doubtful : but it is certain, as will be shown below, that one if not 
tWi> editions of this part, with subsequent corrections and additions, 
had been made public belbre it had received all the author’s emen- 
d*itions as they now stand. It does not, however, appear to be 
improbable, from the great care and accura<i|r with which it is vrritten, 
til at the MS. as it wafe originally copidcf. Was intended by the 
author to be put into the hands of transcribers for publication. 
Th«; vowels and TanwCn, Jazm, and Tashdid, are not only added to the 
11 roper names of persons and places, but also to almost every other 
word from which their ibsence may cause any doubt or obscurity. 
The sigus usually employed to distinguish from ^ and ^ from ^ 
and ^ as well as that of Hamzah, arc also frequently added. Jn the 
margin, opposite to the first line of each personas life, is written his 
i^urname, or appellatia:x by which he was most generally known. 
This, among many bearing the same name, is of much use in facilio 
tating the reference to any particular person’s life, M, Wiistenfeld 
in his edition has followed this plan of giving the title or surname 
of each individual at the head of his life. It is to be regretted that 
M. L>e Slane, in his valuable edition, should have omitted a thing 
so useful for facilitating reference, and which also was the original 
design of the author. In noticing the marginal a^ditkms and cor- 
rections, in order to give a general idea of their nature and extent, I 
will mention all that occur in the four or five first lives, comparing 
them with the printed editions > and ^en confine mj^Si^^.piincipally 
to such, as by poinl ng out the period at or after 
have been made, nr / serve to ijliiistrs^e volume 

and to show the length of time whjU:h it was by tlie 

author. ^ ^ 

The first alteration which occtwa is In title of the which 

uriginaily was otdy 

C . ^\ii II I I imT Vi.,, ^ „ 

have been added but from W api>car- 

ance of the writing and the eolounof {he inHc probabl^r very soon after 
the original c<^y hud been^fintsied, eertainly long many of 

the other corrections. " f 

In the first hfe, that of Xbra^hn Alnakhoi, 
his g^etd<^ywm originally givc^ as follow 
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Ujf 

tjji ^yi* 

^ciscU^^^j *s\Lo ^ iSm^ ^ 3^^ xj^\^ llie words j{^ 

ua in both the editions, have been added subsequestUy between the 
hues, while and the following ^ 3^^ have been 

crossed out with a pen. So^that the corrected genealogy corres- 
ponds exactly with that in the edition of M. De Slane, while 

in that of M. Wustenfeld the words ^ 3^i ^ are retained upon 
the authority of MSS. which follow the readings of a copy which 
niu&t have been made before the author had added his last corre<! 


tions. The passage from U ^ to ^U. inclusive, as well 

as that from ^ 3^^ subsequently 

added in the margin. 

In the next life, that of Abu~Thdr Ibrahim Alkalbi, 

1 the Word juJtiJl ha« been added in the margin. There are also 
traces of some other correction, but not sufficient to indicate what it 
was, as the edge of the leaf has been lorn at this place. It was probably 
the w^ord which is not found m the MS., althongh given 

in both of the editions. The passage from to the end of 

the chapter, is a subsequent addition 

In the life of Abd-Ishak Almarwazi Uijsstfl which 

next follows, the passage in the editions from ^IjI^ to 

not in the original sketch : a mark after the word 
indicates that something should be inserted here : that part 
of the margin, however, where we should expect to find it has been 
tarn away in this place. The words in the edition 

of M. Wiistenfeid, do not exist in the MS. The passage from 
3^* jy to XJUjl forms a subsequent addition. 

The remaining part of this chapter relating to the derivation of the 
word as exhibited ill' both the editions, does not exist at all 

in the MS. 


Tite words mid viOJl mfe later additl^snx# 

to the titles of Abd-IshakAfisCsrSyini Whi^'llfe 

nea^ nThtty hava been made at diditisiaatimes, mi is pfiMy 

pcreetvl^ cobmr of the ink* fwmmt 

between l^es and^he ktter in the The 

jd^ to c ** inclusive is a marginal addidon. Thht 
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in the editions from ^ to is not found 

ill the MS. The life originally ended thus }j,^U 

aMI juLt S^c jUj AiUi- The 

i^ntence immediately fallowing in the e^^Upns is not found in the 
MS. 5 but the next from to has been added 

at a later time in the margin. 

In the next Ufe^ that of AbA Ishak Ibrahim Alshir^zi, tJbfirl yj\ 
pdHeage inserted in the editions between 

OLo and Bbt in tb^ original sketch. A noteshows that 

it should be sought for in the margin^ but the leaf has been torn 

UW U/^ 

in this place. In the verses which follow, the MS. reads 
with M. Wtlstenfeld, not Slane. The passage 

which fbllows, commencing to the end of the next verses, 

has been subjoined in the margin at a later period. The MS. reads 
Nvith M. Wiistenfeldj »X^ ^ OsS^. After ^<>^1 originally was 

written word has been ernsed, and the fol- 
lowing words substituted ^ 5 » ^ ^ jUt-iJWU*. 

Between the lines over the word ^ Cm Xm is wntten, 

taa^i ldlif4 The words <>A5i c *J^ interlinear 

addition. After l^U originally stood ^jJu this has been 

erased;, and the passsage from to as ill the editions 

substituted. In the verses which follow the MS., reads 
Udih M. Wttstenfcld. The passage in both the editions, from 
A5|<U q*j>} does not exist in the MS, 

The reading o# Da lllhne^OMM^^t c^gi^ees with the MS. 

Thii itia^ be tlfiUhow generally the nature of the cor- 

rectidiia ttud gddMicuia & Ute MS. 1 shall, however, notice 
a few S*i ^ obum tf the voldnie, which may serve more 

especislDr to illustrate ^ 

Intheti^uf lm£d*i44i!SAj^ by the name of 

Ibn Alihaiht^, tmgmMjiaJthSt ^.Odl j^Ujb 

who was Ih^lng at the 0me flm volume was written. At the end 
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of this chapter, in both tlie printed editions of Ibtt Khalhk&n, a 
short note of the date of hi«i death is given, which took place on the 
third of the month Shabda, 657, or two year* and ftve montha 
after the period at which this volume was originally terminated, 
I’his note of th(' date of the death of has been subsequently 

added in the MS., but as part of the margin haf- been torn away in 
this place, the Wfjrds ft-om ^disappeared; the 

rest corresponds with the editions. ' ha aeveral 

additions made to the original sketch ' ® it stands in the 

MS.; they are as follows. The first ’ ^ ^’Sge irom ^ 

to In this, howeve^ •'**nMS, rea^^g and not 

yAA.] as the two editions. The neal to 

Ihe tliird ^ *^jSi I have spoken 

of this m the chapter relating to Almahk Alkamil." I>i« name was 
Muhammad, and a% it occurs the last but one of all » .lOse who bore 
this name, it is probable that his life was not written till some 
time after this volume, w'hich ends with the letter Gain, was com> 
ploted. The note referring to that chapter, of course must have been 
added hero still later. The words ^ occur in the 

margin of the MS. The woid immediately preceding them is 
as iu I)c Slane’s edition, wot ns jii that of Wiistcnfeld. 
The pas'^ages from to the end ol the verses ^ and from 

i couplet 4 

have bccii added in the margin at different Uuies. That from 
^^riU to does not exist at all in the MS, The 

next two passages, the one from LqI^ to and the 

other from «!^Uf h> are found in the margin, 

and were evidently written at di^rent penoits. 

The next senteniie begins in the MM, And 

the death of his Mher took placs;i See./* wl;^ in both the editions 
is written 3U> ** And t;||# death of Saif^uldihi 

took place, fkc." The reason of Uiis diH^^nee is obvious. Itie 
sentence above commencing thus as m 

that Immediately followings having been lalded^ ^ be 

inserted in thjs phm, ^ ptd^mn of' 

too for separated from the word ilsusiefore 

necessary for the sake of perspicnltj^ hfni» #tlie|iii<||^ 
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the copyists have done, while the original #hlN9li of the aathor have 
been left unchanged in the MS. Thia life origintMy ended with the 


uorda of the remaiader* as exhibited in the 

editions only fiiim ^ now found in 

the MS. the inai^^^ having been cut in this place^ the rest has 
disappeared of the last sentence which was written at. a 

difierent period^ ^ ^ "^^^hich mention has been made already. 

TUe life of ’>«bbfi8 hmad bnu IkhMib Aljurjfini y«bjtSl 
^ 4y^A,iwaAl which has been omitted by M. 

De Slane, but Is of M. Wustenfeld, las. i., 

p. 106, exists ir‘ bxit has been cancelled by the 

author, and the folic ^ ntten on the margin: 


4X4^31 1 ^ , 

«XX4 iXa^ ij 

sOcpXfi “ I have committed an eimr 

in this chapter. The person spoken of is not the son of Alkhasib. 
praised by Abd as, although I had seen in some collections that 
he was the son of the above-mentioned Alkhasib. Afterwards I 
discovered that such was not the case; but I did not arrive at ih ^ 
truth until after many copies had been repeahnily taken of thi'« his- 
tory,” The rrst of the note is incomplete, from the loss of jiart «t 
the margin. From the words which remain however, it is evident 
that the author begs of all persons who may happen to possess copies 
of the work to correct this mistake, urging at the same time as 
hia excuse, the liability of all to fall into error. 

This marginal note is very curious, as it shows in the author*^ 
own words what the variations of different MSS, already seemed 
sufficiently to indicatj^ that one, at least, and pro)>ably two or three 
recensions of this AiSit had been made public by him before 
It n^ceived his laatlfdrrections^ The MSS, which M, Wusteufeld 
has followed in e^tiou in yfkhU this chapter is retained, wesc of 
coiirhc copied frewn others hhd been transcribed from Hant 

ot the author, before he bad ^Iscoyehed this error and corrected 

^ Boo the labcisiiailci of the isl^ah the fivst part of this life ofoars. it 

oxUihitB trery oe<?iirii.teh tlie MB. <<^#ptdi»t tlK« of the colour <f 

tlio ink iSsTglnid a*lAltioiQNi, be psaj^y IVjpfeswittted, For ihi*., oh 

wen W tii ^rtcoaittgiacBlmilo, I M l^ilirdss md, skill of my 

sHlItpiW learaed fmnd IWfcr. IMoacav, 
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it, while the life, it now stand&ia edition, embracing all the 
inari^mal eoriections and additions which had been made snbae-* 
q«j»ntly' to the original draught, prol'e that ‘the WSS. above spoken 
of must have been copied from this i ^ the Interval between the first 
fan* copy, and the period at which t’he author discovered his mis- 
take A comparison of the colour of th^^uk',\and of the manner 
of writing, with some of the other con tions whileh we know were 
made at an earlier time, would lead tc the concluSiott that the note 
relative to the cancelling of this chapter was made aftgi^ theautUor *6 
retain to Kihirab, a.h. () 6 <l. The circumstance of this life existing 
iu the copies made from the author’s*^ MS., so as the work was 
< onip) t« d in 65 ^ when he went to Dam ascus, ard our knowledge that 
the work was then interrupted for ten y s< rw* also to strengthen 
thiv conclusion. The marginal addition wad corrections of this life, 
as well as the variations from it as printc by M. Wtlstenfeldj are as 
follows. The words in the ed >n, do not exist in the MSI, 

hds been ad " subeeqiieiitly between 
the hoes. In the edition jjoaX^^IS ’ently am error^ the 
MS. reads adding , The words 

do not evist m the MS. The passage from mmSj 0 ^^ 
iiif*lufai\e, form® a marginal addition in the To this last word 

is also added while for ^->1^ ^ as Is 

found m the edition, the MS. reads pJJaXj! 

The last word of this is important, as h shows bat Aiw licrrson 
v'cis only knocked down by the kick ^^d not kiiidU, as the reading 
of the edition impilies. The vacations in the verses following are 
these* In the beginning of t\e fourth BAit, fov 4 . 5 UXA m the 

sixth for in the seventh aJU for »jU.. TheCCt 

verses are given by M. Vustcnfeld as consecutive, but in the MS* 
there is a break i^r ^ ic eighth Bait, with the words 
in the same manlier Uso after the twelfth. In the tenth is fuM 

*J,J C% far and for Jn the eleventh 

Mtnv the viord 3llu,i» !• Oeo added in the MS 
ihe aaitie of tb. perMn whose life occurs the next but 
fanu Aksah.la d^sen^itHI of^»ile«t> l^canse in the fom 

stands sft^t the ^ 

both the edhioott. It i| f^hft vmA the Srbt iirnrfl 1^1 Ullijwnl' 
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wntten hiderd it atili stauda in a c ancelled passage im- 

HJcdiatcly folitiwing, and that last word wiis At the* 

end of the chupto- read altboiigh it is plain that 

i}.c viord has be<"-«'V^<iired Irom as also the word i:X*,4A»r? 

from wwiv^jr!. Th^o passage om li^ULo in the* edilionv 

tiof'S not exist ii^ MS., w?. le that from to jS^j 

i cl", heori substil^^^^^d in the njv.n'gin for the foll.iwiug, which ha", hi > n 
.'iUK oiled by a line drawn thro agh it with a pen : biXxj iTvjC.Ur <, 

3 

lit)cX 5 h.i U* V%-jf , cAxxl! LmX'J^S 

'The passage from to 

is not in the MS. 

The life of Abd AH Isi il Alk&li JlxJi with all tho 

additions and correctior hicb have been made to it corresponds 

exactly with the lc.xt • * edition of M. De Slane, p. 101). M. 

Wu".teideld has fa'” error in the latter part ol this chapter. 

The four last lines iu hiS .»ditiou belong to the life of some, other 
person. The marginal additions in this chapter have been made 
at tiirce sevc'ral time«^ The first from iUM ^ to 
appears, from th^ c'olour to be of au'early period. The 

next is the passagi/j.^^^ AyUT to <uXlsoJLi* Thisaddition 

,rc* at a poric reference in it to the life of Yiisnf 

boullariin AlramAui ^ < jLo^t. IxV^ t-rf proves that it 

most have been written at least fourteen years alter this MS. wji.s 
ih’«t iiansenbed, for that life was c%mposed subsequently to the 
uutlior’f return to KiiJiiruh. The pa6(,afe« 

1X9.1 has been added between the 

i in.', from the colour of the ink pfobabi3r i«*.v early ; ttpon turning 
♦1 iic I, lace referred to in the life of cyjU,J1 the aentence re- 
h. to the .same subject MSSlmr ^ 

^ which exists in De Slant's edition^ but not in that 
of M \t .‘steufold. is found in thu margin written, aa appear.^ from 
the f oiowr of the ink, at the aameTime. The last passage of the life 
of Ifemail Alkali, viz., from to the e&d^ was added evidently 

at the same time as the late correftion above spoken of. 
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There is a great difference in the life of Almalik Alaldhal 
Ayyiih bun SUMhi, father of the Sultan Saldh*uldin, £\iXS 

^ * y -y* ^ ^ |r , ^ n® exhibited 

in the edition of M, Wiistenfeld, foa. i. p. 1 and that of M, De 
Slancj, p. 124. In the latter, not only has this article been extended 
to about four times the space which it occupies in the former, hut it 
has also undergone such a considerable change in its form, ns to be 
in a iiifuiner complet.ely remodelled: M. Wiistenfeld, as has been 
observed above, has followed the authority of some MS. which must 
have boon copied from the work before it had received the last cr«r* 
rections of the author. In bis preface to the seventh fasciculus, he 
remarks that* the third volume of Cod. D., which he observes " Au 
rara Ibn Khallikaui cxemplaria pcrtinct,” ends with the life of Yahya 
bnu Khfdid ImuBarmak >V--^ , ^ A-Jl ^ CU“^ ^ 

wa7.ir of Hanin Alrashid, at which place the author was interrupted 
in his work by being called tipou to quit K^hirab in the year 650 
to * undertake the duties of K5.dhi at Damascus. It was not until 
his return to Kuhirah, ten yerrs afterwards, that he was enabled to 
resume his task and complete the work. The life of Salah^tildiu 
Yilsiif could not, therefore, have been written until this period. 
In the hfc of his father, Almalik Alafdhal Ayyub as exhibited in M. 
Dc Slanc’s edition, the author refers to that of the son in sucli terms 
as prove that it must have been written before that of the father 
assumed its present form. . And therefore, that the latter could not 
have been modelled into the .shape iu which it. now* stand.s, until some 
time after the return of Iba Khallik&n to K^ibirah. Now this chapter, 
with the exception of one or two slight verbal diJTereuces, is precisely 
the same in the MS. as in the edition of M. De Slane. But as the 
alterations wonl^ l^ave been too many to have been inserted in the 
margin, and the change in the form of the article would not have 
admitted of theitinaertlpneven ha^ ihe marginal space been sufficient 
to contain them« the lieaf on whlch^ns wrHten thi.s life and a part 
of the prec^^hg bihe, has been removed, and four other leaves con- 
taining this chapter as it now stands inserted. These are in the 
same haiid^^Htlhg as the rest of the work, although it is evident 
that the grown feebler th rough age. Fifteen years at 

least mnst hive elapsed since the MS. was first written, and the 
author’s a^ could not have been less than sixty-two : he was born 
on the eleventh, of Rabb a. a, 60S, and was deposed from the 
otiice of K^dhi of Damascus on the turenty- third of Shaw'w^, 660. 

The life of Abd-mugfth Alhusain bnu Mansiir, 
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^4 originally ended with the words Uy^ 

as in De Slaue’s edition, not asin that of M. Wlistenfeld^ 

describing the manner in which the word Ua^ ought to be pro- 
nounced. From information obtained subsequently as the author 
himself informs us, he made considerable additions to this chapter. 

^ *|.II ^ ^yMsS 

^ ju^s.^ 

Uj(t>Us “ Thus far I had said : but after I 

hadhnished this chapt^, I found in a book entitled, 

y 4 «>J I the workof liie most learned Shaikh Irndm-ulharamain Abil 
’iinadli Abd-ulmalic, son of the Shaikh Abu Muhammad Aljuwaini 
of whom some accounts sUrill ftillow, if God wish, a section which 
ought to be mentioned in this place.” These additions have been made 
subseqiiently to the time when the MS. was first written, and four 
new leaves of somewhat different texture have been inserted in the 
MS. to contain them. The colour of the ink show.s that they must 
have been made at a very early period, and tbeir existence in the 
MS. transcribed from the work in its imperfect state before the 
author was appointed KMhi of Damascus also confirms this. This 
life is followed immediately in the MS. by that of Ibn Sfna, as in 
M. De Slane’s edition. In M. WiistenfeUVs two other short chapters 
intervene. 

The life of the author’s friend, Babfi-nldCn Zuhair 
who died a. ii. (J/iC, or the year after this MS. was written, originally 
terminated w ith the words The fallowing passage 

by which tin- life has been completed as in the editiMus (De Slane«f 
p. 276, and Wiistenfeld, fas. hi. 53,) has been added afterwards 
in the margin: 

<X^ ^ ^ 

jfcs- Aj jilrli 

^3^ aiAxjdl 

joif 0^3 

UJtaA4 -4,A® ^3 CS*'^ aa# 4^^ 
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U5 ^ >5^1 Adc s^/alf 

» c ■ > \jd^V (3^ 1.*^) t. r* ^ 

UI-; Ci-jii’ Adr <.ji-,».j.j% “Thea there ;broke ont iu 

Kdhirah and Misr a violent disorder from which scarcely one escaped. 
It began on Thursday the 21th of Shawwdl, a.h. 65(5. Bahd 
uldln was one who was seized with an attack of it. He survived 
some days, and then died a little before sunset, on Sunday the 4th 
of l>hu Ikadah the same year, and was buried on the morrow# 
after midday prayers, in his tomb, iu Alkanifah Alsugva*^ near the 
dome of the Imdm Alshilfli^ to whom God be g^racious, on the 
south side of it. I was not able to pray over him because 1 was 
myself suffering from the disease, but when I recovered I w»ent to 
his grave, invoked the divine mercy upon him, and read part of the 
Ktir^n, on account of the friendship which existed between us. ’ 

The passage in both the editions ^ 

Jou ^5 LidaiU.^ ^ 

foil lid in the MS. In both editions the word between 

nrul has been omitted | it seems however to be necessary for 
restricting the sense of the word jjl to that particular disease 
which, standing alone, may be applied generally to any attack. It 
is probable that this addition was made soon after the [event to 
which it relates occurred. And this probability is strengthened by 
the cf>lour of the ink. A comparison with this may serve to fix the 
date of many other of the additions. 

At the end of the life of Abd Tfaraj Abd-uirabman Ibn Aljauzi, 

o 

c - exhibited in the edition of 

Wiiatenfeld, fas. iv<, p. 69, the author has added a short account of his 
son, Muhiy.^||||||^^hd Muhammad Ydsuf, 

who Mis stain in the excursion of the Tatars at Bagdad in the 
month Muhai^m, a.h. 653, and also of his grandson, Shams-uldfn 
Abd Mudhad^^dsnf Ibn Kizgali, whnii^d on the tw^ty-first of {>hd 
Uhijjah, A.H. 654. The former beipy jliikt two yeari and about three 
months, and the latter only one yeSt^ and ten ; months, before this 

* AlitarAftdi is »placeii«ar Kdliindi to the soTith-oitdt, which hm idways h^^ 
used aa hoxisl ground by ll»e Muhotntnadans. It lies betwoen the cHy and hUl 

Mttkattam : that part situate at the d)ot of the hUi is called, Ai.lyjdl 

or the little Kardfah, See a passage dt AffSiriai: quoted by Be Sacv, Chr&iU Arab, 
vol. I«| 'vV?'--' 
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MS. was originally written. It is probable that the account of these 
cn^ents had not reached the author before the MS. was completed, 
lliis is accordingly iound added subsequently iu the margin, and 
from the colonr ^»rthe ink appears to be a late addition. The passage 
has been on>‘( U d by M. De Slane. 


In the lih of Abu lhasan Ali Alhusri, 
the author having had occasion to speak of some verses composed 
by hii» friend Najm-uidin Musa Alararawi, 

> has adtled at a latcu' period in the margin the date of his 

birth, A.H. as also that of his death, which happened as he 

was retnruiug from Yaman at the end of the month Safar, a.h. 651, 
or not cpiite fonr years before this MS. was copied. It is probable 
that the jiuthor had not received intelligence of the death of 
Alamr^Avi at the time the life of AUrnsrl was written. (Dci Slutie, 


p. 175, Wiistenfeld, fas. vi., p. 42.) 

At the* end of the short notice which has been given of the poet 
Abd ihasrui Ali Ibii Ndbakht,^t.ljl 

s«on;-. account is added of Abfi Alabanirnad Ahmad bnu Ali, known 


by the name of Il>n Ivhairun* 

who buried him. This account originuliy ended with the 


w^rds, • There has been written afterwards 

in the margin: ^ 

The reason why! have mentioned Ibn 
lihairun in this chapter, and have not assigned to him a separate 
chapter, is, because I could not find the. date of his death, while it 
has been my object in this book to mention only such persons as 
the date of their deaths could be ascertained.” Still later than this 
has been added; jJjyHS wUaJo t^UT ^ 

Ajli,-. j-j-itt <_r 

^ 

4^Li0kAAM ^ * Then I 

discovered in the book of thd classes of Poets, by the Waicir 
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Abil Said Muhammad bnu ’Ihusaiu Ibn Abd-ulrahim. surnamati 
Anu'd-tildaulab, a chapter relating to \Vali>uldaulah Ibn Khair^u 
above mentioaed. lie ako speaks of one of his poems, and says 
that he was a young man of beautiful countenance. His death is 
said to have taken place in the month Kam^uihfin, a.h. 431, 1 hap- 

pened to meet with this section, about the year 675, in K^birab.” 

This additional account has been inserted by M. Wiistenfeld, in 
his edition, fas. v,, p. 170, for which he must have followed the autho- 
rity of some other MS. than that above alluded to, as having been 
copied from one which had been transcribed, before the author had 
revised and c()mplctc<l bis v/ork. In a MS. in the British Museum, 
the Ofdy one which 1 have been able to refer to, and which coincides 
in almost all respects with the retulings adopted from the MS. abo\ e 
spoken of, these aub.sequerjt additions do not exist. The author left 
KiUiirah a second time for Tlaniascus, a.h. 676. 

It would n(»t ho uu iininterestiiig task, to follow through at much 
greater length, the various additions and emendations which are 
ibund in the »nargixi. of this volume, and to trace fr^^irv one to another, 
the time, manner, and circum.stances, under which iVu y were seve- 
rally made. • But eiioiigh has been said to give a gt*ncral idea of 
their nature, and to answer the purpose fr.r which they have been 
chiefly cited, that of proving aiid establishing the authenticity of 
this MS. To .sum up then iu brief, the argtiriients that this volume is 
the original draught of the author, and in his own handwriting, they 
are principally these: that the appearance of the MS,, Inal there beem 
no date, would lead us undoubtedly to assign it to the age at which 
the author lived — that it bears a date in the same hand as the rest 
of the work, and that this declares it to have been written in the very 
place, and at the very time, in and at which we know from other 
sources that the axithor did write this book — that it has not the ap - 
pearance of having been written by a professed transcriber — that it 
certainly was in the possession of the ))erson whfj wrote it, for 
upwards of twenty years — that during the space of this time he con - 
tinued to add, change, and correct — that the cause of the various 
readings, and the diflFerences of the length of the chapters in other 
MSS. can be accounted for, from the additions and eraendation.s in 
this — that events spoken of in them as occurring subsequently to the 
date of this MS., or of which informatic n could only be obtained 
subsequently, are in this volume always written in the margin, and 
not in the body of the work, except in one or two instances, and in 
the.se hew leaves have been inserted for the purpose — that it is 
evident that these additions and corrections have been made at many 
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several times, so that the writer of the volume must, at leasts have 
had constant access to the papers of the author, duriUg the long 
period above-mentioned — that he declares himself to be the author, 
and that all this is confirmed by the tradition of several persons^ 
who, at \ ar'oiis times, have been perwssorb of the book, as well as 
bv the X* aiijhtaucc of its havaig been a bequest to a mosque, of 
which ' simple condition of the MS., and the unadorned style of 
^he ooold hardly have rendered it worthy, unless there had 

bccu some other eause lor assi;jttjiiig h peculiar value to it. 

The evidence, then, for ns authcntieity seems to be complete, and 
this volume may thciefore be con*^iderefl as one of the most remark- 
able curi >sn»ei- of literature extant. I am not aware of the existence 
of the iph copy of anv Insforical work ot importance of so 

early a dait. — certainly there is none inKuropc — of which the proofs 
fit its genuineness are so clear, or which alTords so complete an msiglit 
into the method of th, author, and the circninstances under which, 
tiirough so hmg a series of year«, he gradually laboured to improve 
>‘4S work and bring it to perfection. 
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Art. XI. — Oil the Ante-Bra?imanical Worship of the HindiU In 
the Dehhan, By John' Stepkknson% D.D . — ( Continmd from 
p. 2G7, Vol. V.) 

(Read 7th December ^ 

In former notices on this subject, I have given probable reasons for 
believing, tVial those objects of worship among the Hindfis which by 
custom are denied the use of temples — denominated demons by the 
Brahmans, which do not require the aid of Brahmans for the cele- 
bration of the rites by which tiiey are ht»noured, and even it at all vene- 
rated by them have the worship paid them represented as if it were 
a boon given to llakshas, slain by .some one or other of the Brab 
manical gods, — were adored prior to the ascendency of the priestly 
caste in this part of India. 

On these grounds I have classed tinder this head the worship of 
Vetal, and the festivtd of the Divdli. 0»t the same grounds I am 
of opinion that the festival of the the worship of Mhasoba, and 
probably the whole of the w'orship of the Linga belongs to the same 
class. 


The Hoi-i Goddess. 

The festival of the Holi i.s celebrated at the full moon of Pbai- 
guna, corresponding to February, and so falls about the opening of 
the year. It has been termed the Saturnalia or Carnival of the 
Hindtis. Verses the most obscene imaginable are ordered to be read 
on the occasion. Figures of men and women, in the most indecent 
and disgusting attitudes, are in many places openly paraded through 
the streets j the most filthy w’^ords are uttered by persons who, ou 
other occasions, would think themselves disgraced by the use of 
them; bands of men parade the street with tluir clothes all bespat- 
tered with a reddish dye; dirt and filth are thrown upon all that are 
seen passing along the road ; all business is at a stand, all gives way 
to licence and riot. 

For the worship of the Holika devata a circular hole is made in 
the ground of about a yard deep, and of about the same in diameter. 
It is filled up with wrood, and covered over with cow- dung/ In 
it a green tree, generally a castor- oiV tree, is planted, and a quantity 
of grass heaped about it. To this, offerings of cocoa-nuts, &c, arc 

von. vr. ft 
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presented, and prayers made, the offerer turning his face towards 
the east. Afterwards the whole is set on iire. It has often been 
remarked, that there is an evident connexion between the Holi god- 
dess and the maypole which is annually dressed out in antxie parts 
of England, cnid which is no doubt a relic of the superstition of our 
Saxon anct stori*. 

The Holika devata, to w'hom these offerings are made, is said to 
havt; been a female Kakshas, i^ained Dhunda, slain by Mahadeva, and 
who received from him at her death, as a boon, the honour of being 
worsVdpped yearly, for one day, with the above-mentioned rites. 

The mention of the maypole suggests the idea of another sin- 
gular coiiieidenee between the religious customs of the Mara th as and 
- our ancestors. It is the practice of taking a quantity of the new 
grain in harvest, and binding it with leaves and flowers, and then 
putting it above the doors of their houses. This is called the Naveii 
which in Marathi means new. Tlje ceremony is performed 
at the full moon in Ashvini. llict. and bajari are the grains 
usually employcil. The Naven is not, however, hke the Maiden, 
bound up in the form of a small sheaf, but spread out on tlie lintel all 
the width of the door. 


Mhasoba. 

Mbasoba is another of those gods which a Brahman never hears 
named without having his risible faculty excited. He probably is 
the Mahisbasur slain by Devi, for, in the IConkani dialect of Marathi, 
Mhasa means a male buffalo. This demon is much worshipped by 
the lower classes, especially by the cultivators, for the purpose of 
rendering their grounds fertile. Ilia image is what may be called a 
natural Linga, that is, any rounded stone of a considerable size, found 
in the corner or side of a field. This, when covered by the cultivator 
with red lead, becomes the god Mhasoba. To this he makes his 
prayers, and offers cocoa-nuts, fowls, or goats, according to his 
ability. 

1 ^have called Mhasoba a natural Linga, and strongly suspect 
that the whole of the worship of the Linga belongs to the class now 
under discussion, and is no ori^nal part of Brahmanism. The 
Ling-iyutH are well known to have,^ bitter hatred towards the Bralw 
mans, to neglect the Brahmanical^ rules about purification for dead 
bodies, ike., and to have priests qf their own called Jangams* On 
the other band, the Brahmans call them Pakhandi, or adh^ents to a 
false religion. And although Sahara Achdrya, or whoever csta- 
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blished that compromise of sects, called the worship of the Panchai- 
tana, or five principal divinities*, has admitted Mahadeva, under the 
form of the'Linga, into the number, still the person who attends to 
dress this image is .not, as is the case with all the rest, a Brahman, 
but a Sudra of the^ caste Gurava. Neither do occasional Brahman 
worshippers take iipoii themselves to interfere with the flowers and 
sandahwood paste the Gurava has put on the Linga, font allow them 
to remain undisturbed — a reserve which they exercise in the ease of 
none of the others. All these circumstances tend to point out this 
form of worship as not yet completely Brahtvanised, if I may use such 
a form of expression,, and lead us to ascribe to it an origin in the 
Dekhan previous to the Brahmanical ascendency. Till, however, 
the Dinga Purana has been investigated in the view of this theory, 
I should not like to be quite positive on the point, 

Be.sidcs the gods already mentioned, there are others that fall 
under the same c.ategort’' — as Zakaj i and Z.okdyi, who are conceived 
to jireserve the bodies of their worshippers, and are probably origi- 
nnlly the same ; and Gii iioba, w ho is worshipped under the form of 
a stone or post set up in fields recovered from the sea, to prevent 
the w'ater returning upon them. This god has .sometimes an image 
and a temple, but is usually represented in the open air, under the 
for in above- me ulion ed . 

Besides, there arc many other gods \vt)rshipped throughout tl ie 
Dekhan, which are not to be found in the Brahmanical tbeogony— " : 
Vitthoba, Khandoba, But as these seem to have been intre 

ducetl posterior to the Brahmanical ascendency, and are generally 
worshipped in temples, they do not belong to our present subject, ^ 
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Art. XII. — Hemar/cs on the Bite and Rums of Tamniana Kuivera. 
//;// SjMOiV Cass IE Chitty, Esq., C.M.K.A.S. 

fliecui Ist February, 1810.) 

Tammana Nitwera bold sa very important place in the Singhalese 
historj% as having been founded by Vijaya, the first in the list of the 
.kings of Ceylon, so far baek as 2382 years from the present time, or 
5 43 before the Christian era. It bears iu Pali the name of Famba- 
pannit v, hich it is surmised the Greeks and Homans corrupted into 
Taprobanc, and applied as an appellation to the island itself. Tain- 
bapnnnl signifies copper-colourcd,*' and is said to refer to the red- 
dish colour of the soil iu the place, ixs Alhton did to the colour of the 
chalky cliffs (jn tVie southern coast of England. 

It would axjpear that the European writers of the Singhalese 
history are not agreed with regard to the identification of the part 
of the island where Vijaya effected his first landing, consequently the 
sit^ of Tamroana Nuwera, which he is .stated to have founded iu its 
neighbourhood, was never correctly ascertained. Captain Mahony 
places it at JMcniotly near Manaaf ; Joinvilie in the IVanny* ^ and 
^he anonymous aiithor, Philulethes, at 'Jamouligamrne or Tambligam^ ; 
but. a universal tradition, of a very long standing, which represented 
Vijuyii to have disembarked on a point of land, called Tundamuni, near 
l^%itia?Ut always pointed it out as being on the cast of that place; 
and this tradition has been verified by the rcceiit discover}’ of the 
ruins which I shall presently notice. 

I must not omit to mention here, that the Moorish inhabitants 
of Pntlnm, too indolent to t ' 1 their researches beyond the sphere 

of their village, have always •, } o.ed that Taramaiia Nuwera .stood 
mi the borders of a lake in tb i-eighbourhood, called Tammana Vii/u; 
and I, for want of better information, and led by the analogy in the 
name.s, was induced to adopt the same opinion in noticing the place 
in the Ceylon Gazetteer which I published iu 1833. 

Tlu* ruins of Tammana Nuwera are situated on the east, side of 
the Mce Oya, iu the midst of a deep forest, called Kandnkuli Mali, 
within half a mile from that river, and about ten miles from Putlam 
via Sittiravetii, in a N.E. direction. Ihe whole of the country about 
them, as well as the adjacent parts, for many miles, present an un- 

’ Aiifitic Ueseardtes, vol. vii., p, 49. * p. 417. 

‘ HUtory of Ceylon ^ cap. iJ., p. 22# 
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varied FccBt'* of* jungle-, wUieh forms the hate nt of elephiijjts aud other 
wiki beasfs* '^^y: 

Though tl»e existence of these ruins was not unknown to the 
natives, who frequented the forest to fell timber x>r father wiki hanej|| 
yet none of thorn over thought it worth while to inquire into twff 
origin, or to notice tfi'=*r« in any way, except now and then to 
about tlieui lor hidden treasure, till James Caulfield, Esq,, Acting 
Assistant Government Age of the District, discovered them iti otio: 
of ids excursions into tb ocuterior with a party of friends, in 
early part of tins year. 

Being anxious: to furr.i b the Society with as accurate a descrip- 
tion as jxtssiblo oi ever * ^ dig regarding the ruins in questimi,; T 
crubrafed the c^pportunit ^ a visit I made to Fuliam in April last 
to go and iar-peet then J have since caused a survey to be 

mruie of the site thev by Mr. Van Gunster, the Distidet . 

Surveying, defraying the costs Irom my own private fund. The hiUp 
drawn h}" Mr. V. G. from the survey is herewith sent, as it cxplsiiiait 
fh ’ po^-ifious of tliC varjon-f' ruins better than I could do otherwise* 

'j i)e i uins comist of i .irieeii groups of pillars of granite, marked 
in the map 'No,?. 'J, /i. ; , H, 9, iO, 11, 12, 13. J-J, 15, lb, and 18; of 
the remains of a Dagoha. and a well. Nos. (i and 17 ; of four tanks, 
Kos, i, 3, 2d and 21 , of a stone slab lying among the pillars in the 
gr<mp No. 8; of w o iobe cut ia a solid rock. No. 4; of two bcadleiRS 
figureii ot Buddha; and of several granite pedestals, besides fragmerits 
of bricks and potrihords ist attcred about in difl'erent directions* 

Tlu' pillars in gi'iierid exhibit a very rugged surface, and look As 
if they had been pi u ed there in the rough state in which they 
quarried. Several arc brokvn, others are fallen, but the great;er 
are still maintaodug upright position, in spite of the shocks th^y. 
frequently receive from the elephants, who are in the habit, of tubbing 
their bediei-i ngHiust th.em. They, however, appear to hate lost a 
cousiderabio part of their original height, probably from the decom- 
positi<»n t)( the felspar by long exposure to the atmosphere, as hast 
been liie case w-illi those found in other places. On measdnug the 
pillars in the group No. 18, which is the fii*st object that atlraotk , 
notice, a.3 one emerges from the jungle ioto the cleared Spaefe, E; 
found them varying from 3 to 7 i'aet in height above Vgrouud, 
t'hf^y all nearly tally iii their other dimensions, being I fooi 

And 8 inehes deep. The pillars in the group No. 11 alone meafiUFi^ 
front 9 to 10 feet in height, 1 foot 2 inches in breadth, aud 10 
in 4wh* Wth the exceptitm of the piHhiA in two or thre^ gr<»tpi^ 
,tlie restl^iaotlixed ' with' regularity' Si: 

e^h dther|.Apnie''Are 9 feet asunder and 
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Aa 'DiSt' tbe of . pillars so o.’earl'y r^y^emble 

Ihe descriiHipu of ons will answer the whole, f, therefore, send he-fe- 
with two drAwftigs reprepcnting only the groups Nos. 11 and 15, 
yipd ff)r which I am indebted to the kindtiess of BtudeigH w* 

^B)l3eylon KidoH, and CommanilauT. of Pntlam^ 

” So far as I can judge, these different groups of pillars fonia the 
rciniuns of dilfercnl buildings, appropiiated eitlier to veJigiotts pur- 
p'j;;; or to the residence of the king and liir, uouri- It would, how- 
ever, bu absurd to suppose that the ptHars 8upp^>rtc.J any roof; for, 
considering their diroinvitive height, the i^oorns MroTiid have been of 
the. most paltry diinensiotis, and they therefore, like those at 
^<^tmr€rdhapurai muet have i'otmed th^ *\tsemeut of upper f^rories 
constructed of timber h I may cl«o ion that, m uesrly all the 

ruins still nrmaiTiii?g in different par*^ 'Ceylon, the pdlarp' yet in 
existence are of* a similar descripth d they n'Ui^t have been 

adapted to eoiue peculiar style of architecture then prevaienf, 

I have not Vieeu able to fed out any trace of private buildings; 
hrd this may be asciibcd to 'heir ha\ *i‘g beer, composed of more 
perishable materials, perhaps eiinilar to ^ c. mud and cadjan now 
raised, which, of course, will lud long stand the ravajrcsof time This 
i infer from the practice whit:!* was observeri by the Siiiglialesc sove- 
reigns, even til! so late as thi* reign of Sri 1 ’ikram/i H<xju Singka of 
K>xnd^f of coTifiuing the privilege of living in tiled houses m their 
capitahi to the members ' f the rovtil hmiily and the adherentsis of 
tViv? cmit't, as liiudby tie following description given of the town of 
w hen the Knglisli possession of it in 1805, *’ It contains 

no hniidings of any conficquence except the palace,, and a few temples 
dedicated to Buddhn, The streets in general are dirty, the houses 
poor and mean, built claefiy cf mud, thatched with straw and leaves*.’' 

*Vhe Diii/oba is or medcrute si^ie, and bniit entirely of alternate 
layers of brick and mud: but as people h^tve examin^'d' it narrowly 
for treasure, it has been nearly lcv< Ued with the ground. 

The is almost ftlleil up with the accumulated rubbish, and 
it. appears to have been built of some kind of hard stone. Tihils 
discovered by Mr. Van Gunster only lately, as the jangle whkk 
coxiceakd it was not cleared when I visited the place. ; 

Mdie- tanks are still.;in'a'':tol|rably good c<:;>riditi*:m.;fiih.d 
Email size they appear W-li»v«Jbe.en designed, 

■frrigation, but merely as re»er|-oirs of w^atcr 'for,, ■ 

■ * CfiyUn Aim/i^e f^r , ,''' 

^ l}es<^ipiim 0 / vol. li, p, Itt^i 
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of a& for the poojilf*. The tapk Ko. Siv la 

or> , (ipm iff thi^ twy Braftion wh >u othlsia oi^ to ihi feniw*. 

Thr watVfe lio^H rar nc‘d o^Pb^ wobferraneoda^tj^iny m 

but, If a^fjh ex(st^ t not h*eu able to dhoavtif^ th^m, ni 

nf th^ Iniv^^ of the tn»k being at present AH*i grown With large 

fr?»sx 

Tho «?lcm6 fclab, fonuil xooong 11*« p’ilur.s iu tho group ly1% R 
M um^ 3 frit 6 ineVs Jbrotid. U Is qwite ok 

Oiie e{bj;e i{ htW *ofne mouMiugs out Thi*s v^'dA pyobn^ly ‘intended^ 
(or ^he ^t»*p ot a te’^np> or (or n table to plaea the OO , or 
xiiay buve feopietbuxg Minitn t the faioue alabs^ '^vbir h ari. 
plucxd Ai ippde a^+ars 1ft the o^'co air, oefore t)ie saered e, ot*ar 
the teo^pVs rre U‘^«a(ly covered with flow^ei’^i* 

\X die tbo&e mis, cm thi inf-t t’lure'u-' several 

r^'eks' and iu the touidlc of oot of th''o« u i>»« 1 t i< holluv eti cut^ 
Jf* , vnieat t^‘at a i orjaf ( v i<; int^oidcd ro hp ueih ujion »h>'» rofJt, 
the hvh ’ft i{Uf‘«‘ti*>ri V, •. oi ‘de {o d lU^* ^ a('r‘d relie fiu 
i hf tft ' hj 4 ' rei' o! Jh Julrt in *1 soM ig »(r ’-ore, ai » of rxiUI^ bio''k« 

* * ^,’aftite, jj(I tliev %v rt I t tl ft»»uid with>*’f h.‘{*a'< wiuih appear 
’ Luve bt\n orolt'’n i ’ {lid\ o.u* of the *c refftama 

10 (he place* «ht othe^ { a bceit retno ( > P 

Hefoie £ •oiultii]'’ ih* *>e reo'.ar' *» it n *.v o >t b* iiot ot io 

!) sfrt heie . o cMni t uoui a '•lunt ♦. >< k « < ( rb^ tUM o' erj of the 
jrjins, wbi h 1 '•<‘Td to iiu’ i d 1< i ot (of < o*in, ho Oh,f>ri ' and -whirk 
in hi'« pap"r of the i'oh >f Au^n^t i.tst, h n, afXkmed 
iSat afirr Mj* deatl o'’ V liojft bis <ui "'^‘'or tian»f^rred the scat 0f 
roverrtiftcnt ty I )> atb o A ovtt'i wi.oh et buih xd PU^a ^SatUtra, htjrt 
w are md uih»n;od whv'n ir v,ds tlo.r Taiunuoia ‘N’fiw’era 
IsnaHy dtser(eu b> ml nliuauts V. c have liowe\er rctwson to 
-•oppose that it >' oji tamed lunahitanf* till a wry late period^ or 
Othcbw’ se I he Ui^<jobfx aio! the iioages ' f Jfuddha which a-’c ftnind 
amongst w loine, could uof have boui tluu, as the leligiMi oi 
W'l'? mtrodtjceu uito (Jeyioit oftly ycurs affci the iViith 

CH 
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A TIT. a P<iMaf^e In mn ancitml Inscription at Banchi 

nmr JB/iika. proving ths proprietarn Itiahl in the Boil to Uc in 
tk& and not in ik4 Prinoe, Bp hmvi:,’'Cbh* W. H. 

{Umti 20th Jme^ 1 ^ 40 .) 

In a pape^of mine poblislitid in tlie*4tb and dth numbers of the Journal 
. 4 if the Boyui Asiatic Bociefy, on Land Tenurci? in Dakhtin (Deccan), 
i ciideavovued to prove, and 1 beliei'e successfullA^ frona the authority 
of the Maliratta princes themselves, that the proprietary right in the . 
aoii hi Dakhno was vested in the subject, and not in the prince, and I 
exprcss*id nny belief tiiat such was the case all over India, aud had 
beevi so irom antiquity. It was therefore with no ordinary grati% 
cation, |but I found a criifiriifation of iny opinion in an inscriptioii 
iiu the cjolonnade of a Buddhist tope or chaitya, at Sancbl, near Bhilsa 
T^i Bhopal, recorded in tlie (ith volume of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society i f Bengal, p. and the translation of wdiicb, from the an* 

dent Deva Nagari character, we owe to the iudefatigable zeal, the 
;.ingular ingetiuify, and the varied knowledge of the lamented 
;;Mr. James Frinsep, 

The inscription records a grant of money and landa for the 
prrt of live ascetics, on the pait of the Great Emperor Clnpadm 
Cnpta, by his agent, to the Buddhist tope or ebaitya, m 

hav e been of great dignity and respect, from its m^nltnde, and thi 
varied, numerous, and laboured sculptures connected M’Jth iU ; ■ 

The following is the inscription:-^ 

“ To the ulE respected Sranr^nas ; the chief priests of the Ata^mth 
eereinouinl,^ W’ho by deep meditations have subdued their pas«ioii|t^ 
ihc charopioas tswardj of the vii^ncs of their tribe. ' ' . 

*• The son pf Amhka,,t^ dirstix/ycr of bis father‘d ettliaie#; tlj^ 
pnni :d)cr of the oppressars «>f a Desolated country, the winner of t||o 
glorious f*ag of victoiy in..ina4y battles, daily by hUf. good couno%:, 
giiiainu th^ esteem of the woirtl|y persons of the court, and obtaimi^ 
rlv^ gra^ifieatiou of every' de'#rc^pf hisTife through the favour : Of 
VgreaT, Kmpetor 'Chandra Gupta | having .fimde salutatioii.- to. thd' 0ter<^' 
.-i-nal gocis and goddesses, hais'gi.^.il a'pieee'Of ground'-p^irp^ 
ii:Jk$al:'rat9^ also five temples^ an#Twenty-l[ve; tthousandJ'ife.ar^^^^^^^ 
sp^nt'for thif^ purchase of the saidgrotipdl*'^’ 
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act of grace awd beiicyoknce of tlie great Emjpetor Chandra Gupta, 
generally known among hi« subjects a$ JDeva rajii [Indra], 

"'As loiOg as the situ und moon [ahSiil eudnre] so long shall these 
live ascetics enjoy thejewelw-adornededificej lighted with many lamps. 
For endless ages after me and my descendants, may the sard ascetics 
enjoy the precious building, and the lamps. Whoso shall destroy 
the structure, his ain shall be as great, yea»jave times as great as that 
of the murderer of a firahmam In the Sam vat, (or year of hi^ 
[m the month of Bhadf apadaj, the tenth [day].’^ 

There is no year or ewt; and the period of the Gupta's, in the 
opinion of different anti<martes, ranges from the time of Alexander 
the Great to the tenth century. Wr. Itfill considers those men- 
tioned on the Allahabad column aSi Conteutporary with Chariemagne. 
Capt. Smith, who describes the tope, says, the inscription Is evidently 
more modem tVjau the budding, and is an irregular uddition to iho 
sculpture (if the gate. Capt Cunningjbam conjectures a.m, 

The character of the Deva Nagari appears to me to be that itt use 
between the sixth and nihth centuries, and the mention of the Sih of 


the murder of a Brahman would imply, that period of the rising 
Brahmanical ioiuencc cons-equeot on the decline of Buddhism; but 
the sin, be it remarked, was wot one-fifth so great as taking away the 
lands from these five Buddhist aaCetics. We know that the mscriptlon 
must be cewttanes after its precursors th« twenfy-five inscriptions Iw 
the Lftt character which are engraved in the same tope or (^hal^Ul 
and of the existence and use of which character, in the time 6i 
Alexanders immediate successors, we have indubitable proof iti the 
iftbcriptions upon the ( oins of Agathocles and Pantaleon. The exact 
date, however, matters not to me; it suffices for my purpose, tbot^ 
between 300 years n.c, and the tenth century, tlm great Emperoi 
Chandra Gupta, tbrougli his agent, hovght the land whitdi he gav« 
tu the Buddhist temple, wlthvlhe current coin of the timi&i whick 
appears to have been the 0inar*1 Hud the sovereign ronaidhreiJ 
himself the owner of ttie s^dl, he would have iakm what he wanted 
from the occupants^ and not bimgh^ it* I trust tliese l^cls and ax* 
amples will have their due weight With the Supporipm wf 
of the omnipotewhe of Indian governments. 


' Tho CMitcfee trttvdler hakUn ateuticaB linhdsfiar 

B,r. 543, havufcg hot/ifhi a ca of ;^re«iid to .v*T«ch a gsrdwj to a 

and w(^ find m the Bible that the B0ptmiiB sofd their had to IPhiwa^ IS 
tj .no, dui mg faUrittV* ^ 
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Aj?t. &n M*yral. cmd Political Stair 

of Tndh. xbe/ore the Mahomedan Intasioo. chiefly founded on 
the Trareh of the Chinese Puddhlst PrioH Pa Jliath hi 
India. A.Vk 399^ and on the Commentaries of Messrs. Rennie- 
sat^ Klaproth.; Burnouf and Lotndresse. Ri LiKirr. i'oi.oxEt 
H. F.R.S. 

Ou» Sanskrit SK'hol^rs have sought, in the dejitlis of BraliTnauical 
literature, for the rncana of iliust rating tlie polithral, the religions, 
the nu»ral, and social condition of that ancient people^ over whose 
nijuds it has hitherto been believed ■‘‘bat Brahmans exercised from 
the earliest limes unbounded sway. The inquirers sought for facts 
and they found fables; the^ looked for historic lights', and they 
found poetic coruscations, which served only to render the darkness 
in which truth was enveloped more iirij>cnetrable. An Orientalist, 
Mr. Wiithen, has said, that on the Mussulman conquest of India 
the Brahmans de&trt>y<‘d ull previous historical documents ; they 
seem, nevertheless, to have carefully preserved, or invented, or 
adapted, such cornpc»sitious in Sanskrit, as attested their own religi- 
oasfiupreniacy orcRiablisbed their cosmogony ; and which hav'c fettered 
the niimfs of Indians, as well as foreigners, to an unreserved admis- 
sion of such pretenskius as in their arrogance, caprice, or selhshiiess, 
they chose to advance. 

In this state of hopelessness, with respect to the means of eluci- 
dating the ancient history of India, there break n]>ott us lights from 
a most unexpected source-r-frum the literature of that remarkabie 
people, the Chinese — which will go fur to dissipate the mists whic^ 
have hitherto obscured our view, and which will give our judgments 
a Wider scope of action, and our deductions a stabler basis than 
wc have hitherto possessed* Of the value and Ciharacter of these 

i Px-oft fMwVr Wilson e»y»j “ The S^nshrU c<mp<»si^ivn yet ducuveredy i*> 

uhich the (itl^ fjif Misery ptm neith o.ny %wnpt%€ty he apyOedy U Raja Tarinyinij 
a hu Urp of Iiitro4i|<it<>ry observations to tlio History, This hitttory 

jicvorfciu li proved amohronisms of 706 yeaan fMr. Twrnour tbinkH 1177 

yf .tvrt,'] «vk 1 i04a years, and it is A comparativsly modern work, having bo€J» 
o>s;>^>iK;vJ A.l>. U4^). ' ■ 

rroil fiM'r W ilnon also, in his :i^tes on the Jtfudra Jtdkehasay says, may not 
hm be <»ut of pUcc to o|lcrafcm#hs<irvationaon the Idcntilicattonof Chandragupta 
a5.*d San(ir;A(**..ttTjs, ft U Ihe oKjir pain/ 0 Ti which we ctrn rest with any thiny Uke 
cxmjiikme in the hhUi^ry of the Ilindufy and is tliereforo of vital iiUfiortAneoiu all oni* 
xiUompts U) the reigns of tlffeir kings to a mtional and oonsistent chronology.** 
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lights, I leave M. Lundresse* one of the translators from the origi- 
nal Chinese into French^ to speak for himself : — 

If the most pure sources were for ever dried up 5 if there did 
not even remain a solitary sacred book, written in the idiom in which 
the Di vinity had chosen to transmit his laws to men, or if these 
books had not yet for ages to come issued from the monasteries of 
China and Thibet, in which they are preserved; if the texts in the 
language of the Brahmani|, written subsequently to the period at 
which they were at the head of religion in India, were absolutely 
rejected; if it be objected, that the Singhalese versions do not per- 
mit of the origin or etymology of the terms which constitute the 
language of religion being traced; if it were no longer possible to 
discover the roots of the names appertaining to gods, saints, or 
heroes, to understand their signification ; if the books of the Thibe- 
tans were rejected in consequence of certain discrepancies in the 
classification of their cosmogony, and those of the Mongols, in con- 
secpience of their comparatively recent date, and the national legends 
which are introduced; in one word, if it were desired to recover 
the entire doctrine of Buddha, in Us primitive purity, and almost 
its original language, without the mixture of formulas, or of the 
traditions of strangers ; there still would remain these translations 
from the highest antiquity, transmitted to us by the Chinese, made 
directly from the holy books of the most authentic character, where 
the w^ords, before being interpreted, are reproduced by analogous 
consonance* always to be recognised, and where the grammatical 
forms are preserved/* 

Such i« the character of these Chinese translations from Indian 
originals, illustrative of the principles and state of Buddhism in 
the scats of its origin, progress, glory, and extinction. But there 
are. yet other sources of information of not less interest and value 
respecting the moral, political, and topographical state of India in the 
early centuries of the ChrlsUap from pious 

Chinese travelliilfa, who, mov^d same feeling which carries 

Christians on pij^rlmagea to the Kiblah, 

and Ilindda to their braved the dangers, the pri- 
vations, and the sufferings he| the xoute, th Tartary, and over 

the Himalaya mountains, from China to India, to visit the scenes 
endeared to them, by being associated with the lives and miracles of 
their Buddhas, but chiefly to collect the sacred texts of their religion ; 
and whoy suhsequently ,to their return to their country, gave an ac- 
coui^ of tWr travels to their oountryineu\ But M« Dandresse so fully 

^ Tt|s Mef of those work% is that Fs^^Hian, oit which are founded the 
notes I vontare to lay before the Society, but others will also be quoted. 
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fbaracte rises Foe Kme Ki and the other works, that I beg to have re^ 
course to his language : — ^^*The description of the Buddhist kingdoms, 
which is the object of the present publication, has reference to the half 
of the second period of M, Remusat*/’ In many other works, M, Remu- 
eat endeavoured to show that the Chinese had learnt to make the tour 
of Asia, long before Europeans had doubled the Cape of Good Hope> 
and that they were not st> ignorant in practical geography, as people are 
generally disposed to "believe. Numerous texts prove in an incontes- 
tibie manner the part wdiich they had taken, two centuries before our 
era, in the events and commerce of Western Asia. From that time they 
never ceased to entertain either amicable or hostile, commercial or 
political relations with the inhabitants of those two lines of towns 
which seemed to trace through Tartary the road from China to Persia. 
In the centi^ry that preceded the birth of Christ, they sought to contract 
an alhiince with the kings of Bactriana; and subsequently the last 
mennbe-rs of the Sassanides, overthrown in Persia by the Arabs, sought 
refuge with the Emperor Tai* tsoung. The Chinese profited by all 
these events to obtain a knowledge of the places of which they were 
the theatre; but abo\e all, it is to the religious commuuieaticms 
estaldisshed and entertahied by Buddhism that they owe the most 
precious j>art of the knowledge which they collected respecting fortiign 
natiori«. Never did the ambition of conquest, nor the appetite of 
gain, conduct into countries so far removed as those into which the 
xcal of proselytism penetrated; and it is not without admiration, 
mixed with a^stonishment, that we see humble ectVsiaatics cross the 
rivers and the seas which had stopped armies, traverse deserts 
and mountains into which no caravan had dared to penetrate, and 
brave perils, and surmount obstacles, which had set at nought the 
all-powerful will of emperors: some of them to sow at a distance the 
belief to which they themselves were attached ; and others to verify 
the principles of their faith, in the country which gave them birth, and 
to visit the places rendered sacred by events in the life of Buddha.'* 
The most aneieiat of these religious undertakings, of which his- 
tory preserves mentibn, is that of the travels of I»ao-tsea to the west, 
in the shih emturjf before our era. Whatever opinion may be enter- 

of the authelitteity of this tradition, and particularly as the 
cic£ inn stances that lie reports are not all equally worthy of credence, 
it i.s b'-yond all doul|t that at extremely remote periods there was a 
kind t'f reciprocity ia the importations into China of the doctrine of 
Buddha, uud in the. propagation beyond the limits of thi« country 
of the precepts of LAo-tseu* It follows from many passages in Foil 

^ H. lietiumit divi(U‘» bis history of Buddhism into periods, f 
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Kbn^-ki that the philosophical sect which acknowledged Lao-tseh as 
its head and founder was, at the commencement of the fitth century 
before our era, already from an early period dispersed in the coun- 
tries situated to the w’est and south-west of China, and even in India* 
Moreover, we could not well deny the analogy which exists between 
theopinionsof theDoctorsof Reason(Lao-tsen)and those of the Budd- 
hists — an analogy which extends to the very base of their doctrines, 
as as to the details of the popular belief, and which is? removed 
too far from the circle of truths and of errors, which constantly lead 
men to the same point, to permit us to believe that this analogy 
should have sprung up in two countries independent of all communi- 
cation, or of some traditional influence. A Buddhist priest, of the 
name of Chi li fang, appears to have been the first Buddhist mis- 
sionary who came to China from the westward to propagate his 
faith. He arrived in Chan si in the year 217 before our era; thus 
this province, which passes for having been the seat of the govern- 
ment of the first sovereigns of China, and where there is every reason 
to believe that Chinese civilization had its birth, was also the first to 
become acquainted with Buddhism. Chi li fang was accompanied 
eighteen ecclesiastics, and had some sacred books with him. Under 
Ai ti, of the dynasty of Han, in the first year of Youan Chiou, (two 
years before Jesus Christ.,) Fome other books were taken by I tsun 
Keow, who was sent from the nation of the Getes ^ ; and about the 
same time the king of their country ordered a learned disciple of the 
sect of Buddha, named King lou, to proceed to India to study 
[verify ?] the precepts of Buddhism. At this period, says the 
Chinese lustorian, the Buddhist sectaries were dispersed throughout 
our frontiers, and their doctrine was known in the empire, but it was 
not professed. That which may be called its official adoption did 
not occur until about sixty years afterwards. Buddha having mani- 
fested himself in a dream to the Emperor Mingti, this prince charged 
several learned individuals to collect in Hindustan information 
respecting the Buddhist religion , to copy its precepts, and to draw its 
temples and images# They returned accompanied by two eccle- 
siastics. It was then that Central China commenced to possess 
Buddhist priests, and that their religion was publicly professed. By 
frequent and regular communications from China to India it reached 


most of the nations of interior Asia: sOnie TObeived it from the 
labours of zealous missionartes ; and cfl:hers to 

search for it in the countries where it M/us khbki to hd^ keen long 
held in 'honour. ' ■ ; ^ 
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Before the end of the eeeond century very muny Bciddhint 
priest* had arrived m China from Bokhara, from the country of the 
GeieSf and from HinddstaTi» to form religtou* establishments! and they 
preached their doctrines, and tmtgM the languaffea af India. 

'^In the year A.n, 257, a Chinese Buddhist travelled over the 
lesser Bokhara; and in 265 a Scythian* who had collected in the 
countries of the West numerous holy books, had arrived in China to 
translate them. The notice which M. Rcmnsat ha* devoted to Fo 
thou tchblng in the Universal Biojmphy informs ns of the influence 
which this Buddhist priest, from Hindustan, exercised in the begin- 
ning of the fourth century iu the north and west of the Chinese 
empire- I'he disciples which he united in crowds around him 
extended his fame: the people ran to profit by his sermons, and to 
witness his miracles. Many embraced a religious and contemplative 
life; and this may be looked upon as the period in which Buddhism 
made the greatest progress in China. Sangadeva, Fo tho ye ho, 
Tau nia ye ho, and, above all, Kieou ma lo chi, the first a native of 
Copheue, and the otliers of Hindustan, trod in the steps of Fo thou 
tclihiijg, and, like him, powerfully contributed to extend the influ- 
ence of the religion.” 

M. Landresse now introduces the author of Foe Kiy the 
book from which Uiy notes are chiefly taken. He says of the tra* 
veller that he was Buddhist priest, belonging to the clerical 
school, of which Kieou ma lo chi was the head. His family name 
was Kouog, and his ancxistors were originally from Ping yang, in 
Chan si. Dedicated to the monastic life from his birth, he received 
at the age of three years, when he was made a Cha me, or disciple, 
or aspirant, one of those religious names which is imitated from 
siriiilur Indian terms, and which indicate some moral or ascetic idea. 
That which was then given to him, and the only one by w*hich it is 
permitted us to know him, is Chy Fa Hian, or, shortly, Fa hlati, 
which signifies ^ Manifestation of the Law/ The wisdom and holi* 
ness of Kieou ma lo ehi continually attracted to Tcbhang’an (now 
Si'an fou) a great concoufse of devout persons ; and it was there 
that, Fa hian came to dbmplete his theological studies! and after 
having been initiated iu all tlie mysteries of the esoteric doctrine, he 
received the final precept, and obtained tbe quality or dignity of 
SamaneHn, or priest of il^ddha. But tbe wars, which lost to the 
Imperial Dynasty almoa| the whole of the northeiu part of Chttia, 
and occasioaed it* division amongst a number of petty lliibetaaand 
Tartar priuecst, proved fatal to Buddhism. At the end of the fourth 
century of our era, the sacred texts were found to foe mutilated or 
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dt«pei^d» the precepts were neglected or abeiidoned* ell aseal 'became 
extinct^ and the faiths waotiilg lights and support, ceased to operate. 
Profoundly amicted at ihis state of things. Fa hian quitted his native 
land, and directed his steps towards those countries watered by the 
holy rivers. Many of his oo>«]religionists joined with him, and in the 
year of our era 399 the little band were beyond the frontiers of China* 
They crossed all Tartary ? they penetrated into the mottntalas of 
Thibet, where are the highest chains of the globe. By means of 
cords, and flying bridges, and steps hewn in the rock, they cleared 
otherwise inaccessible valleys, and precipices of 8000 feet in height: 
they twice passed the Indus, and followed the banks of the Ganges 
to the sea. There Fa hian alone remained of the little band that had 
set out with him. He embarked for Ceylon, w'hence, after having 
navigated the Indian seas for nearly three months, touching at Java, 
he returned to Tehhang*an,in theyear a.o,41 4, having travelled about 
twelve hundred leagues by land, and more than two thousand by 
sea. He had traversed thirty kingdoms, visited all the places which 
tradition had rendered sacred, and above all, said he, ‘ I could not 
but admire the virtues, the piety, and the regular conduct of the 
Buddhist ecclesiastics.* 

But spectacles less gratifying awaited him in his native country^ 
Since his departure, the state of the Buddhists was not ameliorated, 
A violent persecution was preparing against them in the north of 
China, which burst forth about the middle of the fifth century, and 
for a time arrested their progress. They were obliged to fly or con- 
ceal themselves, and their books became a prey to the flames. But 
from the first years of the next century, they were seen to moke 
other eflbrts, to recommence by new means to render popular their 
belief, and to re-establish their religious traditions upon the authority of 
the originals. — In theyear a,i>. $02,Sottng-yunand Hoei-seng traversed 
the countries of Badakshban, Oudy&na, Kandahar, and Eastern 
Persia. Fifteen years afterwards the emperor Ming ti sent Yun 
[surnamed the Samanfeen], Fa l£, and others, into the vpestern coun- 
tries to study the books of Buddha. In a.x>. 650 Hi uaa thsang was on 
his way back to China, after an absence of more than twenty years^ 
emplo>^ in visiting Tokharestan, Afghanistan, Scind, and aimoait 
merifpart of Hindd»im. It is be who extended bis steps the flirtbestf 
at least the narrative of his travels, which contains a description of 140 
difcrent countries, is the most extended and detailed of all those with 
which we are acquainted from Chinese anthoritiea. About the same 
ttme, the sovereign of Kashgar sent the mautlq of ^kya {Buddha], 
as a precious relic to the emperor Kao taoung. There k also in two 
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books, a catalogue ot‘ the narratives, written by fifty-six ecdesiastics, 
who, during the three centuries that the dynasty of Tang lasted, 
undertook travels in the West. But the most considerable expedi- 
tion is that w hich took place in 964 of our era. In conformity with 
a decree of the emperor Tat tsou, three hundred Buddhist priests set out 
for Hindustan to collect rcliques of Buddha, and books written upon 
the leaves of the Latanier tree. There was amongst them a man versed 
in the knowledge of the three doctrines — those of Confitcius, of Lao 
tstni, and Buddha ^ his name was Wang, and he was a native of Hoei 
tcheou, and it was he who edited the narrative of the expedition. 
The narrative is not very detailed; but the accounts of different coun- 
tries merit the more attentioii, as they relate to a period at which we 
have very imperfect ideas respecting the state of the kingdoms 
situated to the westward of China, and many particulars are found 
mentioned, of which we hav^ebut slight knowledge from other sources.*’ 
M. Landresse then indulges in some admirable reflections on the 
singularity and importance of our finding in Chinese literature these 
new lights w'ith respect to India, but which my limits will not admit 
of my deUiling. lie tlujn adds, that ** Fa hian, Soung yun, and 
Iliuau thsang, had each traversed the same countries at the lapse of 
a century from each other. Their narratives offer for distinct and 
well- determined epochs details^ often similar, but sometimes different ; 
and these compared and discussed, fix very important points in re- 
ligious chronology, and furirish, respecting the history and geography 
of Hindustan in the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, very valuable 
infLirmution. But the state of Buddhism, and that of all Asia, in 
Fa hian’s time, recoaiinends his narrative peculiarly to our notice, 
and has occasioned M. Remusat to accord to it a prefertmee over 
the other tw’o, which it does not owe entirely to its precedence. Then 
in effect, India seemed (so to use the expression) to have passed its 
bounds; Buddhism had penetrated everywhere, and at the same 
time in extending itself to a distance, this religion preserved in the 
places of its birth, Its influence of fourteen hundred years^ 

** In Central Imlia, according to Fa hian, it had lost nothing of 
its superiority over Brahmanism. If in some countries the Brah- 
mans had banished the practice, and ceremonies of Buddhism, the 
advantages assured to its followers had nevertheless not ceased to 
exist; and Benares, so renowned in our days as an ancient school of 
the w isdoni of the Brahman.s, was peopled by Buddhist priests » The 
narrative of Soung yun, and that of Hiuan thsang, on the contrary, 
prove that the Brahmans hud obtained the supremacy in the sixth and 

M Romimt folloivathe CUinttse iutlKif date of Sakyn’fi hlitli. 
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seventh centuries^ and the consequent decline of their opponents in 
the central, western, and northern regions of India* Xti the countries 
situated, beyond the limits of Xndia» other causes had contributed, 
some to the alteration, and others to the destruction of the Buddhist 
faith — it had lost a great number of its followers, even before the 
conquest of Persia by the Arabs f also by the introduction of the 
religion of Zoroaster into Bokhara; and Hiuan thsang says, that 
even in his time the dominion of the Turks had altered the manners 
and assisted to displace the various people inhabiting to the west of 
the mountains of Tsoung ling* ; and the submission of the Tartars, 
and the reunion of the western countries to the empire, after the de- 
feat of the Turks, must some few years afterwards have led to 
changes equally disastrous. 

“ The ruin of the power of the Scythians, which modided every- 
thing in Asia, had an influence not less remarkable upon the fate of 
Buddhism. From a long period the country which these people had 
conquered, as well upon both banks of the Indus as in the western 
part of China, had acknowledged Buddhist doctrines ; but the most 
part, in changing masters, changed also religion; and the Scythians, 
dispersed in small tribes, and reduced anew to the erratic lives which 
their fathers had led, carried throughout in their emigrations, the 
worship to which they had remained faithful 5 and which they had 
everywhere introduced in their invasions. If it be no longer found 
in the places where they once reigned, it was to be met with in all 
those places, much more numerous, where they sought a refuge. The 
Thibetans received it from them; certain Tartar hordes that they 
joined seem to have had a knowledge of it from that time ; in short 
they may be considered the first to occasion its extension to the coun^ 
tries in the north of Asia, where it is dominant to this day, although 
everything seemed to oppose its ever being able to penetrate there. 

“ But to conflne ourselves to the countries and the period where 
it devolves to us to establish what was the Condition of Buddhism, 
we And that in the seventh century it bad almost disappeared in the 
eastern provinces of Persia. A daily diminution took place there in 
the number of the ecclesiastics; the towers and the abandoned mo- 
nasteries fell into ruin; the knowledge of the holy hooks was lost ; 
and the valleys, which at present are inhabited by the Afghans and 
Beluchis, offered to the veneration and pious curiosity of Ulmn. 
thsang but feeble vesUges of the religion which had been trans plant s 
there, and which Fa hian had there seen so flourishing. Oiidyana 
and Kandahar, where so many holy traditions had be^ T^liited to 

* A branch of the Himalaya to the west of Kholsieu 

•von. v«. ■ a ■ , 
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Fa hian, furiushed only to Hiuan thsang some recollections almost 
effaced, and he there counted but a very small number of true 
belierera. He thus found himself placed, not less as regarded the 
object of his travels, than for the information we can derive from 
them, in less favourable circumstances than his predecessor 5 his 
narrative, consequently, although more extended in many respects, 
is of much less importance than that of Fa hian. There are found 
in it more legends, and with great prolixity in the details, great pre* 
tension in the manner in which they are presented ; and, in short, 
there is not much more of interest, than wViat relates to cemntries 
not described in the Foe kout kL And with respect to the Eastern 
countries, the travels of Fa hian offer advantages not less consider- 
able in superior illustrations of their geography, and their political 
and religious state/’ 

M. Landresse then details the difficulties M. Remusat expe- 
rienced after the changes that had taken place in Asia, and the 
lapse of fourteen centuries, in following Fa hian's steps and identi- 
fying his names. He states, however, that M. Remusat's vast learn- 
ing and zealous perseverance enabled him to overcome all his diffi- 
culties, and compile a specific geographical memoir, with the reasons 
for his several deductions, which w'as read before the Academy of 
Inscriptions, in Paris, in the end of 1830. The abstract of^ this 
memoir is given in M. RemusaPs own words. 

** I shall offer,** said he, *• the abstract of the principal facts re- 
sulting from the examination of Foe koue ki, and which, previous to 
the examination, were either uncertain, enveloped in obscurity, or 
unknown. The particular character of Chinese writers, and their 
exactitude in matters of chronology, permit of a precision being 
reached, which is rarely attained by the most profound labours, when 
they have for their object Indian books b of which the date is un- 
known, and which may be always suspected of interpolation. The fol- 
lowing eight points may therefore be regarded as having been reputed 
facts in China at the commencement of the fifth century of our era. 

IsL Buddhism was established in Central Tartary,-— to the west 
ofthegreat desert,-— in the neighbourhood of the lake of Lob, — amongst 
the Ouigours, — at Khotan, and in all the small states to the north of 
thei Himalaya mountains. In these tracts were monasteries peopled 
with Buddhist ecclesiastics ji Indian ceremonies were celebrated j the 
Sanskrit’^ language was cultivated: and this language was suffi- 
ciently known to be used for the names of places. 

’ He hero ueecfisarily BraJimanical writing**, for the Huhavvaiiso was 

unknown to him, 

* The Buddhist inwriptloim iit Pali <>i eeveral <!:onturies Itefore Chriat, both on 
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** 2tid, The sanie religion was ev6«i more ilt»uirUh4ug to the w^it 
of the Indiss^ in thote states altogether Indian, which now comprise 
the mountains of AfFghanistan^ Oudyaiiaa, Gandhara, Belontcha, 
Tchyoutasira, &c. The Buddhists had carried the pomp of their 
worship into those countries, and local traditions point them out as 
the scenes of many passages in the life of Buddha, of his travels, and 
of the compilation of the sacred texts. An extension so remarkable of 
the languages and doctrines of India in the West hud not hitherto been 
suspected. But Fa Man renders the fact UNaunsrioNAni^is j he makes 
known the period, and the origin, and supplies to the learned materials 
which were wanting to explain the confusion and combination of several 
Oriental doctrines^, 

'*^3rd. Central India, that is to say the country on the bank of 
the Ganges, between the mountains of Nepaul and the rivers Jumna 
and Gogra, is the birth-place of Buddhism, which has been by mis*- 
take attributed to Meridional Bahar. Sakya Muni* was born at 
Kapila, in the neighbourhood of Oude and Lucknow-. His father 
was a prince of this country, and tributary to the king of Magadha** 
who resided at Fatal iputra \ All his ministry was accomplished 
to the north of the Ganges, in the provinces of Oude, Benares^, and 
Northern Bahar ; and he finished his career to the north of Patna^ in 
the^eighbourhood of the mountains of Nepaul. 

4th. Originating in Central India, Buddhism had there pre- 
served, in opposition to Brahmanism, a sort of political superiority. 
Traditions carried it back as far as the tenth century before our era; and 
monuments, of which some still subsist, and others in ruins, conft'm the 
testimojiy of those traditions ! 

** 5th. Buddhism had penetrated into Bengal, and as far m the 
mouths of the Ganges. 

6th. We are satisfied also that the same religion had penetrated, 
in very ancient times, into the Bekkan; and there exist there, from 
that period, excavations in theformof fenyifeiJ-, the cohstructionof whichis 
carried back to epochs so remote, as to be comprised within the age of fable, 
“7th. Buddhism was dominant in Ceylon, and its ceremonies 


iKu>nutmnts and ct>iiis, and the Mahawauso, were uot known to H. Kemua^ Or he 
might have qualihed this assi^rtion rcspectiiif!: Sanskrit language, paracularly 

m insfiriptbns in pure Sanskrit are entir^^hj wanting down to the mjriod of which 
he is speaking. 

> The Pali insoriptioiw ott nany of tl.c coins foaikl in AffghajEuiMi, 
with their Buddhist ernfdems, attest the truth of Fa hiajti. ^ 

* Buddha, a Baliar. ^ 


^ Patna; but this is a ihistiate of M. Eomusat. 
Rajagaha, the city of Pataliputto tPaUJ being founded 


The monarch re«ide<l 
afterw'arda. 


at 
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«ii4 worship were there celebrated with magnificeuce* Its sacred 
books were also met with there 5 and, at the moment of Fa hian’s 
they counted 1497 years since the Nirvana [extinction] of 
Sakya Muni [Buddha] i These facts should be added to those 
which Messieurs Burnouf and Lassen have so well discussed for fixing 
the period of the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon. 

** 8 th, It was attempted in all parts of India, by studying the 
sacred tongues, to complete the collectiou and to promote a know- 
ledge of the religious texts, A great number were obtained in the 
province of Oude, at Patna, at Benares, in Bengal, and in Ceylon. 
And on ho occasion is mention made of the difference which should exist 
in the dialed of these texts, supposing they were written in Sanskrit and 
FaliK'^ So far M. Remusat; and M. I^andresse adds — 

The search for these books, the study of the different idioms in 
which they were compiled, and the knowledge of the doctrines and 
the facts they contained, were, with visits to holy places, the motives 
for the long pilgrimage undertaken by Fa hiau. He returned rich 
in theological facts, and in edifying memorials; and the details that 
he gives, respecting the titles and the subjects of the volumes he had 
procured, show that the collection was not less choice than numerous. 
Scarcely had he arrived in China, than his first care was to make 
the Buddhist priests profit by the riches that he brought, an#the 
knowledge that he had acquired. He would not see his native place, 
he would not take repose, until this last duty was fulfilled. In place 
of going to Tchhang an, he went to Nanking, where, with the assist 
ance of a i^xarxed Indian, named Pa lo thsan, he embarked in 
the labours of digestion and criticism, no doubt relative to the reli- 
gious treatises and to the precepts he had collected, and which may 
have given rise to the great translation of the books of the Legislator 
of Upper Asia, in 192,000 verses, which was finished three or four 
years afterwards [about a.d. 418], and m which Fa hian probably took 
part. This much is certain, that he did not write the narrative of 
hi.s travels until the accession of the dynasty of Soung, and conse- 
quently subsequent to the year a.d. 419. It was reviewed and repub- 
lished under the dynasty of Ming, by Houtchin heng and Maothsin. 
This edition is the one which has served us*; it belongs to the kings 
library at Paris, and formed part of a collection of dissertations on 
different subjects of philosophy, history, and literature, and which 
M. Remusat compared to the memoirs of the academies or learned 

' A mongst the numerrnis insoripiions discovered there is not one single Buddhist 
te,rt^ for centuries after Fa. hian's time, in Sanskrit. 

• Messrs. Remusat, Klaproth, and 
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is;oci4?tic8 of Kuipope 5 ftnd wbich FouimaoDit bud tak^ii for a <!^ollecttioli 
of treatises oa roagic and the art of diviaation. Such is the reputa* 
tion which the Foe hove hi enjojrs in China, that there is no repository 
of science and learning that does not contain fragments of it, if not 
the entire work. Its authority stands foremost in geographical and 
historical works that treat of foreign nations j and it is quoted in the 
dictionary of Kang- hi, the articles of which are filled with notices 
borrowed from the best writers. 

'^The style of Fa hian is simple and concise, and M, Remusat 
Was particularly desirous in bis translation to preserve its originality 
and nai'vet^. A translation more literal than elegant was necessary 
to preserve the character of good faith and veracity lohich is observable 
in the least expressions, and irhich each word, indeed, appears to carry 
with it. As an example j his phraseology, when he speaks of a 
country w'here he has been, is always Mrorn such a place, one arrives 
at such a place,’ using the indefinite personal pronoun to designate 
himself ; wrhilst in speaking of a country where ha had not been, he 
says ‘at such a distance there is such a town.’ His narrative yras 
written to gratify his master, Kieou ma lo chi, and at the entreaties 
of his fraternity, who were anxious to preserve the memory of adven- 
tures so extraordinary, and of travels so meritorious. Although 
credulous, he was so scrupulous as an observer, that be ha« not 
invented one of the fables which are mixed up in his narrative. In 
his researches he was guided by a sentiment which does not admit 
of inexactitude, namely conscientious superstition : thus he has not 
embellished a single fact, nor concealed a single circumstance, even 
when it might have been iiis interest to embellish or suppress. That 
which he had seen he details with the same fidelity w’ith which he 
recounts all that had been related to him, carefully distinguishing 
however that, in the latter case the testimony is not his own. If his 
details be compared with those of other travellers, both Chinese and 
Western, who passed over the same countries, several centuries after 
him, new reasons will be found for ^believing in his sincerity . He 
ow’cd it to the habit that he bore, and to the pious motives that sus- 
tained him in hia enterprise, to see things as he has seen them, and to 
describe them as he has described them. Devoted to the obligations 
of his mission, his attention was most occupied by the miracles or 
prodigies of w'hich the memory is perpetuated in certain places, the 
relics preserved at those places, the ceremonies in use, the tempdes 
and monasteries erected, and the number of ecclesiastics who attended 
the former and pccupied the latter.'* 

M. Landresse then proceeds to say that bis enthusiasm dtid exal- 
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tatioo were not able to extinja;iiish his feelings, to control hi» impres- 
sions, or to conceal the weaknesses of the man j and these weaknesses 
endear him to us, give ns a greater sympathy for his person, and 
interest ns the more in his words an<i"^is deeds. In speaking of his 
anfferings, there is not any exaggeratu>n } but his language is cha- 
racterized by modesty and humility. Fa hiaii says: — ** In recapitu- 
lating what I have experienced, my heart throbs involuntarily ; but 
the fears that had shaken me in my perils are not the causes of that 
emotion* This frame has een preserved by the sentiments that 
animated me. It was the end I had in view that made me hazard 
my life in. countries where its preservation was uncertain, at all risks 
in short, to attain that which was the object of inj" hope.” 

The description of the dangers from which he csca|jed in tra- 
versing the almost impracticable passes of the Indian Caucasus, — 
the tears that he shed on iiis companion sinking amidst the snows 
of the Hiroalaj^a, — the emotion that he experienced at Ceylon in 
meeting one of his countrymen, — his description of his voyage, and 
his fears during the tein])est, and many other passages, olfer most 
touching traits of his candour and of his genuine sensibilit}^’’ 

One of these, I caiuiot refrain from relating, not only to the 
credit of Fa hian's heart, but as it testifies to the universality of a 
sentimentv common tc» humanity in all ages and all climates, "‘ the 
fond remembrance of home,’ Fa hian was at Ceylon, he had 
then been many years from China; all tlmse with whom he had 
been connected were strangers to him ; the auaintains, the rivers, 
the trees, and the plants, all in fact that bad Triet his eyes was new. 
He had long been separated from his original conipanitms ; some 
had left him, and some were dead ; and his feelings of isolation, when 
he looked back, always filled his heart with sadness. With these 
impressions upon him, he was one day in the great temple of Buddha 
at Ceylon; when suddenly a merchant presented to the statue of 
Buddha a white silk fan the manufacture of China. His country, 
and his home, with all their endearing recollections, instantly took 
possession of his mind, overwhelmed him with emotion, and his 
eyes filled with tears which coursed down his cheeks ! it was the 
memory of home upon him! I trust the lengthened extracts I 
have given from M. Landreiase’s eloquent introduction to the Foe 
kone ki, will neither be deemed superfluous nor uninteresting. It 
was quite necessary to depict Fa bian in his natural colours, for 
the deductions and inferences from the facts he narrates will be 
influenced by a just estimate of his character for honesty, truth, 
simplicity, and benevolence. A knowledge of the state of Buddhism 
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iu India, at the tincie of his arrival, was equally necessary, as a basis on 
which to raise questions with respect to the relation in which other re- 
ligions, then existing in India, stood to Buddhism. It only remains 
to offer a few observations toulfeing some popular impressions. 

The yerjr Fa hian was in Ceylon was reckoned by the Ceylonese 
the 141^ 7th from the death^ of Sakya Muni, who is usually looked 
upon as the founder of Buddhism ; but so far from this being the case, 
Sukya Muni w^as the fourth Buddha of the actual age or second divi- 
sion of the Kappo; and wliatever may be thought of the two first, 
whether apocryphal or not, Sakya Muni’s immediate predecessor, 
Kasyapa^ despite of the absurd chronology and fables in which he is 
involved, w^ould appear to liave had a positive existence according to 
the belief of the Buddhists of the fourth century. For Fa hian not 
only repeatedly makes mention of his birth, life, and ministry, but 
absolutely describes^ a great tower in Oude, in the neighbourhood of 
Rama's celebrated city, Ayodhya, which contained his entire hones. 
But the moii-t remarkable of the proofs is in Fa hian mentioning, 
from his personal knowdedge*, Buddhist sectaries then existing, who 
honoured the memory of the three Buddhas preceding Sakya Muxii, 
and refused these honours to Sakya Muni, said to be the founder 
of Buddhism ! Tiicre is also something stronger than a presump- 
Uoi\ of the existence of Buddhism previous to Sakya Muni s minis- 
try, iu a passage of his life*. In his youth he was always loelan- 
choly and reffective j and the king his father adopted various means 
to dissipate his seriousness: amongst other devices, he had recourse 
to sending him on various excursions from the city accompanied by 
a suitable cavalcade. But in all these excursions, he *met with 
sometViing wdiich strengthened his distaste for the vanities of life, 
and made liim more contemplative than ever, a supernatural being 
in fact, counteracting the designs of the king, the parent of the future 
Sakya Muni, On one occasion the cavalcade quitted the city by 
the northern gate> and the supernatural being met Sakya Muni iu 
the form of a Sarnan^eu or Buddhist priest. Following the words 
of the history, he [the Buddhist priest] wore the dress prescribed! 
by the law^ he carried his begging pipkin, moving on foot, and 
tranquilly examining before him, neither turning his eyes to the 
fight nor to the left. is this?” said tin; young prince. His 

' Nirvana in Sanskrit, Nibulti in rah, which will make Buddha the coiitem- 
porary of the prophet Sainuol in Pulostino. 

« Piigo 197. Pago 17«. * Page 176. * Pago 297. 

*' The Buddhist clergy wore a particular dross, and shaved the heard and hea<l* 

p.9. 
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attendants replied that it was a Sanian^en* And what i« a Sams* 
n^,en V' demanded he. “ The Saman^-eiis,*' said they, are those who 
practise the doctrine j they abandon^ their houses, their wives, and 
their children j they renounce all t^der desires ; they suppress the 
six aflecfcicns; they observe f)»e prtc'cpts, and by contemplation 
haviiig^ attained sirnplicity of heart, they extinguish all impurities. 
He who has simplicity of heart, called ‘Arhan.’ The Arhan is 
ihc true man; nor praise, nor censure, move him; dignities cannot 
cormpt or turn him ; he is firni as the earth ; he is delivert*d from 
allliction and grief: and living or dying, he is master of himself h'* 

Here not only is a Buddiiist priest seen by tlie supposed founder 
of Buddhism; but its chief features are described tt* him as being 
knowuK The constant wish of the king his father was to engage his 
son in seetdar afl'airs, and he consulted with his ministers, how he 
Was to be prevented from studying the .Doctrine f which meant the 
precepts and principles of Buddhism ; but the son W’as resolved to 
folio w’^ his owm inclinations. He aocordingl}'' embraced a religious 
life, passed through the gradations of purity, and becarmf a Buddha, 
not i/te Buddha. It rnny be said these passages in the life of 
Sakya Muni are inventions; but 'what right have wc with our 
limited know’ledge to pronounce those things inventions, which are 
proved by Fa Hian to have constituted the belief of milhous more 
than fourteen hundred xears ago; Sakya himself, in a t-ermon at 
Bennres, speaks of former Buddhas“pagc 68; and at page 28.^, the 
Buddhas of past times are referred to, as well as at page 2211, 
where it is said the doctrine of relics S’arira” is for the vulgar 
only; meaning the relics of former Buddhas. The Chinese w'ords 
are Cheli, which M. Klaproth considers equivalent to the Sanskrit 
S'arira*. 

But the fart is, that if the Brahmans claim the institution of 
Brahmanism fri>m the origin of time, the Buddhists are not a whit 
behind them in similar claims to antiquity for their faith. And the 
puerile absurdity of the one party in their calculations is lully 
balanced by the puerile absurdit}r in the calculations of the other 
party. The Brahmans divide a cycle of time, it is well known, into 
four Yugas, which cycles commence, progress, and terminate ad 

^ From the Chm i (inn; B<>ok 77* p* 24, *8. P. 207 of Fa liiari. 

\^y UBvng Sanskrit U^mis asi the equivaU'iita of Ohineao wortlM, M. Klaproth 
doo;-, iiotiii '^crt that Sakya preachod in Sanskrit or ummI tlie Sanskrit language. Jt 
iA proiiably owing to his unawiHiaiutanco with Pali that he does so; for as all 
antiient Buddltl«t scriptafe, andius &\\ ancient Buddhist inscriptions are in Pali, the 
inference would lather be that Sakya used the Pali language. 
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infinitum; and it would puzzle the arithmetic of the intuitive arith- 
meticians that have appeared in the world to determine the number 
of years comprised in these periods. Moreoverj the most liberal 
geologist, with his millions o( ages, would sigh to think how far he 
fell short of them. The Buddhists divide a cycle of time, which is 
called a Kappo*, into two parts: the tirst is called that of “ Miracles,* 
or wonders j and the .second, or present age, that of “ Wise Men,” or 
)>}iilos<»phors“. In the age of Miracles 1000 Buddhas- are supposed 
to have appeared, and the names of twenty-four are recorded in the 
Ceylon Buddhist Scriptures, the Pitakattya inclnding those of the 
present age, and their parentage, and birth places are mentioned. 
In the present, or age of “ Wise Men/' four Buddhas have appeared, 
namely, Krakoutchchhanda, the 1st : Kanaka M uni, the 2nd ; Kasy- 
apa, the/ird; and Sakya Muni, the 4th. Maitraya is the next to 
appear, and. then in succession 995 others to complete the end of the 
cycle®; which thert commences again. The chronological fables 
involved in these periods will be understood by a passage relating to 
the life of Kanaka Muni, who is supposed to have belonged to the 
prrsc'nt cycle. It says, He was born at the period wh^ human life 
was reduced to 40,000 years, that is to say, 3,7 14,000 years ago!” But 
tliis is a trifle to what M. Klaproth calls a curious legend, where 
mention is mad#* of a Buddha (Avalokitiswara) who lived a hundred 
tpiadrillions of tens of quadrillions of Kappos^ or cycles, ago (p. 121). 
With these parallel and antagonist ciairns to antiquity by the 
Buddhists and Brahmans, it does not appear that any jealousy 
existed on tVie j>art of tlie Bud^lhists; for this very Kanaka Muni is 
«:ud by the Buddhists to have been born through a Brahinaa family 
honoured by the kings of the country. 

Another of the prevalent opinions involving an aspersion of the 
Buddliist cbaraeler is, that their doctrine makes them atheists. But 
the fact is, they believe in the unity of the Godhead, and in u future 
slate of rewards and punishments } and they have heavens and hells* 
enough of all degrees and qualities; from the lowest t#f the former of 
which they can v>rogress by to-ir acts into higher beatitudes, or fall 

J The Kepanlofjo division of a c,vi;4e into four Yugns, as mentioned by Mr, 
Hodgson, is said Ijv M. Kiaproth to be borrowvd from tiio Bmhiuaifs. P. 

< Its duration is 236,000,000 years, of which, 151,200,000 ai-e passed; 

® Page 197. ^ 

* Sixteen hells, (p. 70,) and eighteen heavens, (p. 145.) At p. 296 and 
299, not less than sixteen chief hells (eight hot, and eight c5old) are enumerated 
and sixteen minor hells, through all which the guUty pass until they have exmated 
their offences. My authorities are the commentaries of MM. Rerausat and KJapt^ 
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from their elevated statioas, Lucifer-like, into the realms of suffering 
and woe, and from these they can extricate themselves by their 
repentance and as|nrations after perfectibility \ Existence, therefore, 
with the Buddhists, is a state of ijprobatiou, until perfectibility be 
attained ; tliis perfectibility involves the absorption of the spirit into 
the essence of the Divinity, and which is only attained by the Bud- 
dhas. With the exception, therefore, of the fragment of the minutest 
fraction of the whole number of transmigrating souls, the whole 
are in a probationary state, in the heavens, hells, or on the mrthz 
for as the Buddhists, like the Brahmans, believe in the metempsy- 
chosis, souls appear upon earth in human or other bodies; and in 
the ministry of Sakya Aluni, he tells his disciples, in a sermon 
preached at Benares, his auditors being the Buddhist priesthood and 
the Buddhist population, Brahmans, Brahma himself, and the four 
rulers of the skies, Indra, Yama, &c., p. 67, not only of the states 
he passed through on earth and in heaven, but says that his 
progress to perfectibility was retarded by his own acts, when in 
bis transmigrations; and ‘amongst bis tribulations upon earth, even 
after lie had^attaiued the rank of Buddha, was that of being charged 
by a young lady of incontinence with her. Atheism tlierefore cannot 
justly be charged against Buddhism in its {>rigin, whatever may be 
said against some of its comparatively modern sectaries, for the 
belief in a future state of rewards and punishments necessarily im- 
plies the belief in the existence of a Being to reward and punish. It 
will be observed that these views of Buddhism are collected from 
the elaborate commentaries on Fa hian, and are not ray own. 

It would appear that the gradations from the simple layman to 
the becoming a Buddha are the following: Samaiu'an, Arhan, 
Srawaka, Pratyeka Buddha, Boddhisattva, and Buddha^'; but 
they may b<* ages, and pass tbrough multiplied transmigrations and 
infimtc cycles of time, in securing their proiiuition from one grada- 
tion to another. On earth the ecclesiastics are classed into two 
great bodies, as they aim at transporting the soul to the minor or 
major degrees of perfection by studying morality or metaphysics. 
At least this is the briefest manner in which 1 can explain my idea 
of Klaproth’s ** petite translation ’ and “ grande translation.” Those 
who had embraced a religious life, whichever translation they 
belonged to, were divided into twm clas.«:es, the mendicants and the 
inhabitants of monasteries; some of which monasteries were of such 
prodigious extent as to accommodate 3000 monks. The stupen- 
dous excavations in the trap- rocks at Ajanta, Ellora, Juuar, 

» Pago 138. « PagoB 279, 174 and 184. « PageB 9—11. 
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Karleh, and in Salsette, show ns that these monasteries consi»t«jd of 
a chapel or chaprls, coYnmon halls or refectories, with sleeping- cells 
around them, nnxnerous isolated sleeping- cells, reservoirs for water, 
and generally with a tall pillar or pillars before the chapel, snr- 
niounied by the figure of a lion j and a characteristic of Buddhist 
works of art was the accompaniment of inscriptions in the Pali 
language. Females were permitted by Sakya Muni, after some 
reluctanoe, to embrace a religious life, under strict regnlations 
respecting their conduct. 

The practicai prc. epts of Buddhism are represented to be the 
following;, and they are divided jnto major and minor; the former 
arc five in number % namely, 1st, not to kill anything with life j 2iid, 
not to steal ; 3rd, not to commit adultery ; 4th, not to tell untruths 5 
and ffth, not to drink wine. These art!; in relation with the five 
active virtues, namely, luimanity, prudence, justice, sincerity, and 
tempi rijoec. The minor precepts are also five: — 1st, not to assume 
eh;viP>Hi scats, 2nd, not t.> use flowers or ribands upon the dress; 
drvl, not to indulge in singing, ilancing, or comedies; Uh, not to wear 
ornaments or jewels cm tiie bauds ; and 5tb. not to eat after mid- 
day or noon. These evidently inculcate humility and self-control. 
In addition, there are. 2.10 regulations, which it is necessai’y that 
those who cmlirace a religious life should observe. 

At page 147 it is stated that there are five rules of conduct, 
which, if rigidly pursued, entitle tnan to be born amongst the superior 
iutelhgeriees [Devas — in Pali “ Dewo”], namely, 1st, to have a com- 
pa?jsiouate licart. and not to kill anything having life, but to take pity 
on them; — 2iid, to pursue wisdom j not to take the property of 
another ; to be rhari table; to eschew» avarice ; and to contribute to 
the wants of tiic necessitous; — ^3rd, to be pure, and refrain from 
voluptuousness, to guard the precepts, and keep the fast*; — 4th, 
to he sincere, and not to deceive another; to be free from the four 
sins of t)ie mouth, namely, lying, affectation iu language, duplicity, 
and calumny ; and never to flatter; — 5tfa, to obey tlie law, and vt'alk 
steadily in the Brahmanical path*; and not to drink liquors that 
intoxicate or disturb the reason \ 

^ Page 104, * Observer k; jctine. 

^ Tlie term hero does not meant following Brahmanical teiietH, l»«it 

applied in its litenit sign 5 fica tiou, “ Walking in Purity;” the Bmhmaiis having 
assumed to themselves that name froui tim term Brahmaua, p. 18tl. The suine 
view is taken of the word in a paper printed in the third voJ. of the Transactions of 
tho Royal A.siatic Society, being a disputation respecting east; in which it is 
a&sertod that he is the /n^e Brahmafiy whatever hie met mat/ be, who practises vir - 
tue, ainl is pure. 

* Page 14M. 
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Salvation is here made dependent, not upon the practice of idle 
ceremonies, or the repeating prayers, or hymns, or invocations to 
pretended gods, but upon moral qualifications, which constitute 
individual and .social happiness on earth, and insure it hereafter. 

Of the pliilosophical and metaphysical doctrines of Buddhism, 
of which ample details are given in the remarkable commen- 

taries of Reinusat, Klaproth, and Laiidrcsse, I must go so far as to 
make mention, that in Sakya Muni’s time, as well as at the period 
of fa hian s travels, there appear to have been sectaries amongst the 
Buddhists, independently of the Brahmans and others, tlie whole 
being denominated heretics. I will confine myself to the narrowest 
conden.sation of the derails I find iii the commentaries’; but this 
digest is necessary to afford definite ideas respecting the religious 
state of India in the ecnturie.s before and after the Christian era., 
There were six principal arch* heretics emanating from the heresy of 
Kapila. 

1st. Fou ian na : his mother’s tiainc being Kasyajia, it became bis 
family name. His heresy consisted in annihilating all laws; he 
admitted neither prince nor .subject, neither father nor son, neither 
rectitude of heart nor filial piety; and iu had some mystification 
about void/’ “ vacuum,” or ''ether*' being paramount. 

2nd. Mokiali: he falsely believed that the good and evil of 
mankind did not re.suit from previous action, but were accidiiiitah 
His doctrine, therefore, was that of chance. 

3id. Sanjaya [recta victoria] his mother's name being Vairagi 
[non agens]. His here.sy coiis(stcd in believing that it was not 
necessary to search for the doctrine in the sacred books; but that it 
would come spontaneously when the ages of births and deaths had 
been passed through. He also believed that after SO, 000 Kalpas 
the doctrine was obtained without elfort- 

4th. Khin pho lo [Ivambala, meaning coarse garments], wdio 
maintained that destiny could be forced, namely, that happiness 
could be obtained which did not result from a previous existence. 
The practice of this doctrine consisted in wearing coarse garments, 
tearing out the hair, exposirig the nostrils to smoke, aud the various 
parts of the body to fire ; in short, subjecting the body to every kind 
(»f cruel penance, in the conviction that sufferings oii earth would 
insure happiness hereafter* 

.5th. Kia lo kieou tho [ox-like*], the family name being Kia 
tchin yan [shaven hair]. His heresy consisted in asserting that 
some of the laws were appreciable by the senses, and some not. 

' 149. Knrrilurc dc boDuf. 
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6th. Ni Kian tho [exenapt from ties] is a common name for hete- 
rodox ecclesiastics j but Ni Kian tho’s heresy consisted in maintain- 
iiifif that sins and virtues, and good and evil, equally resulted from 
destirtyj and that the practice of the doctrine could not save any 
one from his fate. 

In addition, there were seven mistaken views of the doctrine, such 
as referring the origin of things to the god Brahma, or to atoms ^ 
the belief in finality, the belief that covering the body with cinders, 
and exposing it to the sun or fire. Bleeping on thorns, was meritorious, 
&c., ik.c. 7'heu there w’cre the partisans of the doctrine of numbers 
[Sankhya], the unum and the diversum, some maintaining one, 
st>me the other. lx\ some of the legends of the life of Sakya 
Muni, but apparently of a comparatively modern date, mention is 
made of his own and his discijiles’ controversies with ninety-five 
heretical sects j but these are reducible to eleven j of which the 
books, tlui iuatructiori. and the uses, were diiTuseti in the )Ves{. 

1 . The first of tViese are the Sectaries, who believe in the doctrine 
of numbers, [Sankhya,] involving the acknowledgment of twenty-five 
principles or realities, whici» are the cause of nature, and as having 
formed all beings. The invention is attributed to Kapilu. 

2. The second are the Wei chi, Vaishesika, a w'ord signifying 
without superior.*’ The femnder appeared on earth 800 years 

before Buddha; lie was a great nf verses on the subject 

of the “ doctrine, ” and he attained the “ Nirvana” in spite of some 
heresies about “ substance,” “ quality,” “ action,” thennum et diver- 
sum, and other matters*. 

3. The third are those Sectaries [vibbuti.j who cover themselves 
with cinders, and imagine that the sixth god of the world of 
Desires,' ' the g<Ki Iswara, has created all things. 

4. The Sectaries of the Vedas believe that Narayana has cre- 
ated the four families; that from his mouth came the Brahmans, 
from his two arms the Kshatryns, from hi.s thighs the Vaisyas, or 
merchants, and from his feet tVie Sudras*. 

5. The partisans of Anda, [the egg.j Thest' believed in a 
first principle; that at the origin of the world, all was water; then 
the first principle appeared in the form of an egg, which divided into 
two parts, the upper part became the sky, and the lower the earth ; 
and between the twi>, Brahma appeared with power to produce all 

1 Page 153. 

* Sec page Ifm, at wiiicli the Kshatryas are said to spring ft om Brabim^’s anvel 
and tho Vaisyas from his arms. * 
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beings animate or inamnmte, |‘organic and inorganic matters,] with 
mit exception; they corijiidered therefore Brahma as the Creator and 
l^ord^ and another eiTor they^ believed him jnjmortal\ 

6, The Sectaries who believed in ‘‘ time/’ that is to say, that 
beings are produced by time. They say that plants, and trees, and 
other vegeU!bk*KS, bavo their time for flowering and fruiting, and for 
fthutting and opening; for putting forth leaves or for withering, and 
they infer therefore that time rias an existence; although it iinist be 
e iVung mfluitel 3 ^ subtile and invisible. 

7. The Sectaries who believe that space is the principle of 
thing'-. Space or extension, according to them, is able to produce 
ineiy the ncavens and the earth, and after their extinction, ihey rc~ 
enter into .space. 

The JLaokilta [AloniistsH who believe that form ami miird [or 
thought] am! other laws (of Nature,) are iijfi!iitel 3 >^ subtile princ iples: 
ihej" believe that these princijdes spring fr<»mi the eleiiu*ntSi that the 
subtile may engender the i>alpjible ; and that forjxi, although inflnitel)^ 
subtile, is nevertheless a substance; that the palpable beings of the 
world arc perishable; but that the subtile causes arc imlestrnctjbie. 

9. The SecTaries [ore fortes'^] who believe that retber or void 
is the principle of ull tilings: that from the a;thcr comes th{=' wind, 
fcotn wind fire, and from fire hear; heat produces water, and 
water ice, liardeucd icc constitutes the earth, the earth produces 
the five kinds of grains, and these produce lilc. At death the soul 
returns to «etbcr^. 

10. The seel of those wdio beiieve that happiness or punish- 
ment follow the acts of l»ft, who believe that living beings arc re- 
compensed or punished according to their acts, if an individual 
observes the precepts, and practises virtue, those evils which the 
body and soul suffer, ellace all anterior actions; and wdien body 
and soul are dcj^tioycd, all sufferance ceases, and the individual can 
attain to “Nirvana/ 

1 1. The Sectaries who do not admit of “ First Cause/’ but assert 
that everything is fortintoas; who argue that “ beings’ have no de- 
pendence on the past, or connexion with thefiiture; that everything 
appears and disappears of itself. 

^ Vide Snaslirit jnscrijjition In a temple of Siva at Clihatarpoor, Bundelcund, 
itai.ed A.i {jl62, iind renewtjtl ill which nearly the same heresy is re- 

v.anUinh .hmrnnl A, /?., Nl», iVJ^ p. 100. 

^ die la boi»oh<*. 

TJ}f /fai-i<iyfnn7, (book 2, .se<d. 47, p. 152,) Jjas nearly the aame ahsurditie^, 
thou;;h not in tlxi naiwe order. 
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lu addition to the preceding, there are nine points in which 
heretics are in error, relating to form, afiinity> cause> eliect, vice, 
nature, destiny, and action j and there are no less than twenty here- 
sies or ways in which they deceive themselves with respect to Nir- 
vana, or extinction; all of which are minutely detailed. One of them 
has a very curious passage, seeming to imply that offerings of animals 
were anciently made to Drahma; it says, The heretics who follow the 
Vedas, believe tliut from Narayana springs Brahma, who created all 
beings, and all the earths ; whence offerings are made to him of flowers 
and plants, as well as victims, such as hoys^ sheep, asses, horses, 
Mention also i.s made of the heretics who go naked, and believe that 
a clear and distinct perception of the nature of things is Nirvana.’* 
Those also who pinned their faith upon a woman, believing that 
Maha Iswara formed a woman, who gave birth to gods and men, 
Distinct inentioii is made of those heretics who believed in 
Narayana, who said of himself, It is I that have made everything; 
I am the being superior to all beings; I created the worlds; and 
from me spring the living and the dead; and when they return to 
another place, that is called ** Nirvana." The fifteenth heresy is that 
of the followers of Malia Isw^ara, who assert that in reality Brahma 
produced Narayana; that these two are sovereign gods and lords, 
and from them come birtVi and death, &c. 

Independently of heretical opinions, some of the Sectaries believe 
in the efficacy of six sorts of penances, or mortifications to insure 
recompense. 

1. To subject themselves to hunger and thirst. 

2. To plunge into cold springs. 

^ The accuracy of the Buddhist statements is testified hy the fact that hi the 
Jianmyana, [the llliuiu Sccrcid Kpic Poem,] in several places mention is madti of 
tlie offering of animals, ev<‘n to the cqu\ Sita, on passing the Ganges, going into 
exile, says, “ O Goddess, having returned to the palace, I will offer to thee 1000 
jars of sjiirituous liquors, and rieo mixed with Jlesh,'' (book 2, Sect. 40,) and in the 
fuTJonil obsequies of the father of Rama, a juirified animal was slain and thrown on the 
pile: tlio cow and her calf were offered, and ghee, and oil, and were scattered 
on all sides. — (Book 2, sect. (Jl. ; On this occasion not one of King Dasaratha^s 
350 wives and concubines became Sati, nor are they reproached for not immo» 
latijig themselves. ]But carnivorous propensities were not confined to the gods 
and the departed; for the hermit sage Bharadiraja, Avho, by the bye. Was a 
Brahman at Allahabad, gives Bharata, the brother of Rama, and his innumerable 
army a sumptuous dinner, consisting of roast and boiled ; venison, fieacocks, par- 
tridges, mutton, and por/c/ accompanied with appropriate sauces; the whole being 
washed down \vith potent spirit I ( Book 2, sect, 77, p. 301.) So much for the antt- 
carnivorous Hindus. It appears also that anciently the blood or fioah of the cow 
was a component of the Mudhao, an ofTering. — (Note on book 2, aeot. 42.) 
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3. To submit to the cautery in various parts of the body, 
and to breathe burning vapours through the nose. 

4. To remain perpetually seated^, naked, and exposed to cold 
and heat. 

5. To select burial places, and funeral groves as a residence, and 
to remtilu perpetuallj’- silent. 

(i. 'i o cat grass and herbs, and to drink impure water, pre- 
tending to have been an ox, or dog, in a former stated 

To tVie above are to be added five dimbts to which the heretics 
are inclined. They doubt; about Buddha; they doubt about the 
law; whether that of Buddha or that of the Vedas be the best. — 
The \edas, the title of which means a SciENTrnc Discourse,” 
being cornposirions filled with the false scUmrjt: of the heretics; they 
have iloubts about the clergy, [^sanga.] not knowing wdiether the 
disciples of Buddha, or those of Fou Ian merit the preference; 
whence they do not believe in the three jewels, Buddha, Dharma, 
and Sariga'*, [Buddha, the Law, and the Clergy.] Thej'^ doubt the 
precepts, and question whether standing on one leg like a fowl, or 
drinking dirtj- water like a dog, and subjecting themselves to auste- 
rities, are not as efficacious as true belief; and finally, they doubt the 
truth of the instructions; that is to say, they are balanced between 
the diK’trine of Buddha and that of Fou Ian na^ 

But according to the celebrated Seng tchao, it was not nnlU 
about eight hundred years after the death of Buddha, or about two 
hundred and eighty four years before Christ \ that the heretics 
began to multiply, and several violent sects arose, which induced 

' Sen tsang fa aou, book 22, verse 12, a work eontaiDiug tlie 

of the law of the three colieetifir.a f/f fciaered Iw^okB, answering in >Siuu»krit to 't'ri 
pi f aka dhanna Sankhya, p. 100. The PxiakaUya of C< ylon would appear to he 
tlie same. 

* Fage 159. This sottm to imply Uiat tlie two loading parties in religious 

opinions, were thoa.* the iSuddbi.sls, and the followers of Fou laii ua, or rho 
Atheists, whose faniilv nraue in Sanscrit was K.asyiij»a, fr^im his mother. Ko ro- 
fereace is had here to Brahniani<‘al opinions as taking the lead; or to the Braijmuns 
being other than what Fa hiini deser bc» them, as the principitl amongst the tribes 
of Barbarians 1 At this i^eriod they weiv probably viewed as tho foreigners Pro- 
fcHSor Wiiaoni and others admit ihem to have been, although placing them in an 
oarlier age. 

“ In Pali calktl Buddho, r»hamjii>o, and Sangiti. 

* Here again is no reference to Brahumnisin a« tho great antagonist doetrino. 

•’ This woiihl he in the third century a.p. 257, if 543 n.c. be taken as the date 
of tl’io df ath of Buddha, in.^read of the Chim^Ho era, and would correspond with 
the tU cruio of Buddhism dur^g which the visits to India of Fa Hian and Htuaii 
Thsang uio]\ place. 
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I>eva Bodhisattwa to compose his book, called the hundred dis- 
courses, in defence of truth, and to stop the progress of error. 

The above extracts, although considerably abridged from the 
originals, are lengthy; nevertheless they are necessary to show the 
early religious state of India, and are certainly curious, as they 
possibly illustrate the philosophical and metaphysical speculations 
of men between two and three thousand years ago, and no doubt do 
so for periods between the first and fourth centuries of our era. One 
fact issufliciently remarkable, that in the minute and multiplied details 
of all the heresies of the followers of Buddha or Brahma, no mention 
M’hatever is made, directly or indirectly, of the worship of the Linga, 
the votaries of which now divide the Hindu world with the Vaish- 
iiavas, or follow’ers of Vishnu. Neither Fa hian in the fourth, nor 
Iliuan Thsang in the seventh century, speak of this worship, although 
they do not* omit to notice even isolated temples of the heretics 
when they fall in with them in their travels; and, in consequence, 
the <[uestion may fairly be raised whether the persecuting, blood- 
stained, and obscene sect of Saivas, [^followers of Mahadcvaf“\ had 
at the b(?gianing of the seventh century sprung into notice, much 
less into power’. But I shall have occasion to refer to the subject 
again in my summary. It may be even, doubted wdiether the 
present Vaishnavas will strictly come under any of the denominations 
of heretics in the preceding details, wdiieh would leave Brahma, 
Indra, Isw'ara, [not Siva,] and some minor gods as the objects of 
the ancient worship of the people we now cull Hindus ; but which 
worship has been entirely superseded by that to Siva and Vishnu, 
and other gods of more recent adoption than them. 

I now introduce Fa hian to speak for himself, so far as relates to 
the object 1 have in view in these notes. 1 have little to do with his 
route before he touches the Indus : it has been most ably commented 
on by Professor Wilson, and I will only state that Fa hian found 
the whole of the nations, people, or tribes, betw^een the frontiers of 
China and the Indus, followers of Buddha, and ruled by Buddhist 
princes or chiefs. At Khoian, the worship was celebrated with 
extraordinary magnificence ; and the procession of Buddha on his 
pyramidal car, the showering of flowers, the draught of the car by 
the people, and other circumstances, recall to mind the annual Hindu 

» Professor Wilson siiys, “ It is highly pruhable that of the present papular farms 
of the Hindu rcHigioii, none assumed their actual state earlier than the time of 
Sankara Acharya, the great Saiva reformer, who flourished in all likelihood in the 
eighth or ninth century.” Pipefaco to Vishnu Parana, p. lO. This opinion, there- 
fore, 19 m thorough accordance with the tostiinoiiy of tlio Chinoao travellers. 

VOL* VI, ’ 
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procession at Jaggarnath, whose temple probably is founded on the 
site of that great cViaityu which previously had contained one of 
Buddha’s teeth 3 the Buddhists, however^ had the advantage, at all 
times, ia their v. orbhip, subsequent to the edicts of Asoka, being cele- 
brated without tlie sacrihee of one drop of blood, or the injury of 
any animated creature whatever; whilst the otiicr, alas, witnesses 
the scU iTumolation of sentient beings. 

Ohy Fa Hian, or familiarly, Fa hian, which is an adopted signi- 
Ecaiit monastic name, meaning " manifestatioii of the Law,” set out 
from his home, in company with other pilgrims, in the year 390 of 
our era. He does not dilate in his descriptions of the countries he 
passes through, nor enlarge on tVie manners and customs of their 
inhabitants ; hut lie has few chapters in which there are not brief 
notices on all these points, of considerable interest. The account of 
the desert; in the first chapter ; of the country in the neighbourhood 
of the lake of Lob, and of the manners and dress of the iuhabitauts, 
in the second chapter j the lawless and inhospitable spirit of the 
Oiiijours, &c., are of this kind 3 and 1 will take occasion to point out 
other similar instances. 

In the kingdom of Chen Chen, now Lcou ian, in the neigUbotn- 
hood of the Lake of Lob, Fa hian says, the king was a Buddhist, 
that there were 40U0 ecclesiastics, and that the laity, as well as llie 
clergy, followed the law of l?idia, meaning Buddhism; and from 
lionce, proceeding westward, all the kingdoms more earless resembled 
that of Cheu Chen, excepting that each i^ad its own barbarous ian • 
guagt? ; but that the ecclesiastics all applied themfe^dves to the Htud 5 »‘ 
of the iwo/cs of India and the language of India, But Fa hiau now’here 
makes a distinction betvreen Sanskrit and Pali 3 and as he speaks in 
the singular number, a question may be raised whether more thiui 
one sacred language existed ; and as it Juts been found that the most 
undent inscriptions all relate to Buddhism, and are in the Pali dialect, 
it necessarily results that Fa hian means the Full when he speaks of 
the language of India, The Indian words adopted by the Chinese in 
their writings, owing to their orthography, lose the idiomatic dis- 
tinctions between the Sanskrit and Pali, so that it is not possible to 
say whether they belong to the one or the other idiom ; but nowhere 
do the Chinese speak of more than one Indian language, which they 
call Fan, in which the Buddhist doctrines were written, and through 
the medium of which they were taught even in China, although 
derived from Hindustan. This is a very curious fact ; for as it will 
be seen from Fa hian's narrative that the kingdoms or states of 
Hindustan alter leaving the Jumna were all Buddhist, and as all 
the ancient Buddhist insctlptions, of many centuries* anterior date 
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to the period of Fa hiau’s visit from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, 
and from Cuttack to Gujarat^ are found to be in the Pali idiom ; 
and as there are not any Sanskrit inscriptions of equally early date, 
the doubt is strengthened with respect to the simultaneous use 
of the two idioms at that early period. That the Idiom [sacred or 
common] in which the Buddhist doctrine was promulgated, was 
common over India, is testified by the fact, that Fa hian had no 
diflicuUy in communicating with the clergy wherever he went: his 
object w^as to copy the sacred writings, and had those of the north 
and of the south of India been written in different dialects, he 
scarccl3»^ could have failed to notice the fact. M. Klaproth says that 
the language of India alluded to by Fa hian was probably the San- 
skrit, as it is unknown w’bethcr the books of the Buddhists were 
written in Pali at that time. But the inscriptions in Puli, of a long 
anterior date, many of them containing sacred texts, establish the 
fact that Pali was in use } but of the existence of these inscriptions 
M. Klaproth was not aware, or the supposition put forth by him 
I'liight not have been advanced. 

It appears also, that the character used in. these mscriptions, 
although for so long a period not deciphered, is simply the antique 
form of the modern Deva Nagari> each modern Sanskrit letter 
being traceable, letter by letter, into the ancient Pali letters, and it 
may be supposed that Sanskrit itself has had its modifications and 
ameliorations, and, like all other languages, v/as somewhat ruder, and 
Ici s diffuse and polished in its early use, than at subsequent periods* 
The w^ord “ Sanskrit,” meaning polished,” '‘finished,” “done,” im- 
plies that some ruder material was handled before it was polished 
into the remarkable language now known as Sanskrit, while the word 
Pali means “ root,"' “ original'" In fact, we have no proof that the 
Sanskrit existed at this period, and we have ample proofs that the 
Pali did. Indeed the Vedas themselves, in very ancient copies^ are 
said to be in a dialect unintelligible* to modern Brahmans. 

Languages, like humanity and states, have their periods of birth, 
infancy, vigour, decline, and extinction 5 and their duration is affected 
by political events. We ask what has become of several of those of 
aiitiquity, and by what means is it that others have taken their 
places? The forcible, comprehensive, and manly Knglish, at the 
period at which it is a question w^hether Pali and Sanskrit existed 

» Professor Wilson, who docs not go quite bo Ihr, says, language in which 
the prayers [of the Vodasj are written differs much, both in Words and construe* 
t'lon, from the Sanskrit of later writings.*' taeture$^ Ko 1, p. 8, , 

T 2 
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simultaneously, was not in existence, and the same may be said of 
the Spanish, Italian, modem Greek, and other languages. Is it 
Sanskrit alone, then, that has an immutable character ? Of the 
unstable nature of languages, we need no further proof than in the 
English of Chaucer, and the French of Rabelais and Froissart. 

Fa hian next arrives at Khotan, which he describes as a flourish- 
ing and happy kingdom, the people living amidst great abundance, 
all ht)nouring the law [<jf Buddha] which, he sa 3 ’’s, is the cause of 
their prosperity. There were several times ten thousand ecclesiastics 
ill the country, and the people all built towers, or pillars, or Tumuli 
before their doors, the shortest of which was twelve feet high^ This 
religious observance accounts f(»r the stone pillar which is left standing 
before most of the excavated Buddlia cave-temples in the Deccan. 

The King of Khotan lodged Fa hiaii in a monastery in vvhieli 
were living three thousaiui monks j all of whom ate their food in 
common at a given signal ^ and be gives an interesting account of 
the grave and decorous manner in which the meal was eoriductt‘d. 
There were fourteen large monasteries in the kingdom, and the 
smaller ones were too numerous to count. He remained here three 
mouths and some days, for the purpose of witiK ssing the procession 
of images. 

The ceremonies commenced on the 1st daj'^ of the 4th moon, 
and continued till the 14th, [4th of June to the iSth]. It. appeared 
that the roads were swept and w^atered, the public places put in 
order and ornamented: tapestry and hangings were placed before 
the gate of the city ; and the king, the queen, and elegant 'voinen took 
up their stations there. At about a mile and a half or two miles from 
the gate, was constructed a car with four wheels for the images, about 
eighteen feet high, in the form of a moveable pavilion ; ornamentird 
with the seven precious things; hangings, curtains, and covertures 
of silk. The image [Buddha], attended by the highest order of Bud- 
dhist priests, or rather those belonging to the metaphysical branch, 
was placed in the middle, flanked on either side by an image of a Bo- 
dhisattwa j the three probably intending to represent, as M. Rernusat 
thinks, the Buddhist supreme triad of God, the Law, and the 
Church,” or '^Clergy/* behind this triad were placed the Devas 

' StUupa. 

‘ III tin* country of C^nndahar a tamuhiB is spoUeii of measuring 216 metres, or 
766*1 foot EnuHnh, in height, throwing the groat pyramid of Egypt into the sliade; 
nnd Avc tiro to M. Nassou and G«.meral Ventura for a iuiowledge of tlie 

BHcri'il ohjeetH emdoaed in tlieso tumuli, some of which are at this moment ill the 
museum of the Imlia House. Page W, 
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of the Indians, tbo Lha of the Thibetans, the Ticgri of the Mongols 
ike., such as Indra, Brahma, &c., 8 :c., these being deemed exceedingly 
inferior to the pure or purified intelligencies of the Buddhists, 
including Buddhas, Bodhisattwas, and even Arhans. 

En ptissant may be noticed, not only ih ! singular fact of the 
carrying supposed Brahinanical gods in procession in a subordi- 
nate capacity to Binkilia, — but also the singular fact that the chief 
gods of modern Hindu worship, . Siva and Yjshmv are not men- 
tioned^ while India, and Brahma who then figured, are now in the 
back ground. So that the supposed iinrnutabie Hindus would a|»pear 
to have had their fnshions in religion like the Western world. This 
onussion of Siva and Vishuu will be elsewhere noticed. But to 
return to tlie text. All the images were of gold or silver, ornamented 
with precious stones. When the images had anived within oxie- 
houidred paces of tlie gab*, the king took otT his cr«)wn, cdmngod his 
garments, and i'd\aj;ee«i bai'efoot towards it, nccornprinied hy his 
ruite . failing at its ie(‘t he adored it’, burning at the same time 
pvifunics, and Sv^attcring flowers. At the momcnit of the image 
crucuing ih(‘ city, the ladies, and young females in the pavilion 
showered down flowers upon the car, so that it was entirely covered. 

Those who have witnessed the procession of Jaggarnath or read 
an account of it, will he struck with the resCToblancc^ between a' 
Buddhist pageant, of 1 IbO years back, and a 'i.*odern peculiar Hindu 
ceremony j for the suspensioji of Ca.st-j at daggarnatlf’, not only 
makes the celebration peculiar, but involves the whole in mystery, 
and the uncouth figurtis of Jaggariiath, and his brother and sister, 
more like chaityas than beings with human form, make the matter 
more mysterious. 

Ea Ilian speaks of a fine monastery two or three miles from 
Khotan, called, the new temple of the king 3 which occupied eighty 
years in building, during the reigns of three kings j it had a tower for 
the temple itself], 2d0 English feet high"', or nearly oO feet higher than 
the monument in I a>ndon. There were numerous sculptures on plates 
of gold and .silver, and the pillars, doors, and window's of the cdiapel 
of iiuddha were covered w ith plates of gold. Ea hian says, that the 
cells for the monks were so beaut iiul and so higlil}^ ornamented, 
that be could not find words to describe them. 

1 liavc rnride these extracts to show not only the wealth, skill, 

J 'ri)!H M-a-s ft gross c<)rru}iiIon of flic prinvipUs of Bu<l(lh?»m, which taught the 
wor.'^ihip of the supreme iuteihgeuKHi only. 

“ daggarimth is oa or uear the site of uVelebrated relic temple of the BuJdhhste. 

® 25 Toiscs, or 70 metres = 250 feet high. 
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and industry of the time and country, but also the luxury which 
must have obtained in places where no European has yet set foot. 

Fa hian speaks of the kings of the six kingdoms, to the east 
of the mountains [of Khotan ?] sending rich gifts to the monastery. 
These princes must of course have been Buddhists. 

One of Fa hian’s companions here quitted him in the suite of a 
priest (»f the Supreme Reason [Lau tsau]', going to Cophene, 
( «hrr/^iu, and Candahar. He himself, and his friends, moved towards 
Koukeyar® which he reached in twenty-five days. The king was a 
stanch Buddhist ; there were about one thousand priests, for the 
most part of the higher order, in the kingdom, lie then moved to 
Tiadak [as Klaproth supposed], but this Professor Wilson questions, 
and then got into the Northern ramifications of the Himalaya, and 
having journeyed for twenty-five days reached the kingdom of Kie- 
tchha, which Klaproth takes to be little Thibet. Here Hoei King 
and some other of Fa Ilian’s companions rejoined him. The king 
celebrated witli amazing pomp a quinquennial reunion of Buddhist 
priests, who came in swarms : the ceremonies lasted a mouth or 
more, and at their termination the king, and his oflicers, and gentry, 
presented in alms the horses they rode ; silks, studs, and other 
valuables : but which they ultimately redeemed from the ecf:lcsiastics. 

The country was cold and mountainous, ami no other grain tlnm 
he Ble*^ ripened. The ecclesiastics had an annual allowance, but it 
having been found that as soon as they received their annual allow- 
ance, the snows commenced, the king gave orders that they were 
not to receive their portion until the whole grain of the country had 
come to maturity. The country boasted as relics a V’^ase in whieli 
Buddha [Sakyti Muni] had spat, and one of his teeth. In honour of 
this last a tower had been raised. There were about six thousaiid 
ecclesiastics in the country, all however belonging to the inferior or 
Ethical section, and they used the 2>raymg wheel*"' with wondrous 
effect. 

' Their omWem was the Swastika, or mystic cross yp, which is found initial and 
terminal on the Buddhist inscriptions in tlie Dekkan, and very generally on ibo 
Buddliist coins, ia the India House. 

Bat. S7* l»OMong. E. 70^ 4(y, 

^ Probably barley or rye. 

* 'fUe wheel plays a grmt part in Buddhist ceremonial. The priests paster/ 
prrtijers on it, and turned it round. One turn had all the cfncacy of an oral repeti- 
tion: ibe i’asti r they turned it, therefore, the faster they were getting to heaven. 
The wheel also was looked upon as the emblem of those kings avIio wore supposed 
to have obtained universal dominion j and this explains the hitherto unintelligible fact 
of someAd theJignres of Buddha in tho caves of Western India being sealed on the 
edge of a wheel, whence they wore called Chalcravarti in Sanskrit, or Turners of 
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The kingdom is in the midst of the mountains [of little Thibet 
Passing to the south of tlicm, the plants and fruits become totally 
ditfereut, and three plants only are met with common to China, 
namely, the bamboo, the pomegranate, and the sugar-cane ! 

Fa hian is then occupied for a month in passing the Himalayas, 
He speaks ot* the perpetual snow, ami of the dangers from the wind, 
rain, snow, drifting sand, and fidlirig rocks : having passed the 
mountains he came into Northern India, into the little kingdom ot 
Tho li\ conjeotured to be the present Dardii, in Ihe gorge of tho 
mountains where, the Indus passes tliem. 

The king was a Ihiddhist, and thr; clergy \v<:re numerous, but 
they belonged to tl)e minor orcthicfil section. There was a statue of 
wood here eighty feet high, v/hose foot vias thr(*c feet eight inches 
long, of the future Buddiia Maitriya, to take Vvlco;e like.ut!ss an Arhau 
had been permitted to visit <he fourth lieaver*^, Fa hian saw this 
I ) ro d i g i o n s s to. t n e \ 

Hence Fa hiau follows fho tiorge of tlie Indus for hff.een days, 
and ur.scribe.s the [)reeif)ices fiaiiking the river, some of them t^OOO 
feet Idgh j iie nu-nti<jn.« the pa.«sage of the river acro.ss a chasm, by 
a suspension-bridge, the ascent of precipices by steps cut in tlu? 
rock, fuul state-s vcio- ualurully how much the mind was troubleil by 
all these ri.sks. 

Having* surniouutcd them, he indulges in a little triumph and 
harinles.'ft vardty, by declaring that the celebrated Chinese generals 
Tchrujg Khian and K*ann yng, the former of whom had gone on an 
embassy to the Scythians in the year u.r., and the latter had 
conducted an expedition towards the CaspiatP, in the year of Christ 
97, had not reached the point or passed the dilTicultics that he had 
done, but Fa hian was not aware how much further Westward tbci?e 
generals had gone than him.sclf. It was here that the ecclesiastics 
in his coiripaiiy asked iiim, if it was possible to kn(?w when Buddhism 
first loniiiienccd to pas.s to the Eastward to Odna, and he replied 
tliat he was informed by the people of the country who had if tra- 
ditionally. that it was after tho erection of the above-noticed statue, 
that the priests of India first passed the river, carrying with them the 
sacred books and precept© ; that the statue w as erected 300 years 

the Whevl. la iko. Jlnmayana tin tvrui is .'ilso applied to Kama and some of hia 
ancoBtorjj. The wlierl ai&»> was looked npoii as the emblem of the tniwsmigration 
of the sfjul. 

^ The Eastern part of A ® Toueliita. 

• Can the figurea at Baniian have any relation h> I'a Itian's statue ? 

** With the object of destroying the Roman Empire ! ! Pago DO, note. 
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after tbe death of Boddha, which correspoiuled to the reign of 
Phing Wang of the iamily of Tcheou who commenced his reign in 
770 and died in 720 b.c;.*, but this relates to its introduction 
into Tartary, and the borders of China. However, in 2i2 b.c., Che 
li fang, and eighteen other Buddhist priests of the West, made their 
appearance in China, and were thrown into prison by the emperor 
Chi houng, ami it was only in the year ()I of oiar era that Buddhisni 
was oflicially adopted, although long before knowm. 

Having passed the river. Fa hian sets foot in Atfgbanistan, to tlie 
north of Cabul in the kingdom of On tchang [Oudyana\] v^bere the 
people were in the absolute use of the language of central IndiaS 
their habits, manners, and customs being the same. Buddhism was 
in eminent honour ^ there were upwards of five hundred monasteries 
of the ethh-al section. Strangers w'crc received cordially in them, 
and lodged and fed for three dajj’s. Nevertheless, in this eminently 
Buddhist kingdom, we have the first mention of Brahmans. The 
Cliincse author Ala touari lin placed the kingdom to the east of 
Kandahar, somewhere probably about Attock and Peshawer ; and 
there also he locates the Brahmans. “Thk first among the 
TRIBES OF BARBARIANS*.’’ This Vary remarkable passage necessa- 
rily gives rise to important reflections. The Brahmans then were 
considered as a Tribe only, and not only as a tribe; but as a tribe 
ol Barbarians, that is to say, of those who did not make part and 
] arerl of the mujority of a nation ! not ns the hii riTcby of a wlude 
pei)p1e, and being possessed of formidable religious or political power, 
but as a foreign oornmuniiy hi a state. And be it recollected that 
when they are thus spoken of, it was 1400 , or 1 .^ 00 , or at least 1000 
years after the appearance of Jfakyrt Muni the third Buddha ; up to 
which last period, they had not struggled info importance j but they 
were now beginning to get that hold upon sovereigns and their people, 
which ultimately ended in their establishing their supremacy. In the 


^ I'lilrt v'oald pl.^oe tlioTui'tb < r ."ia^yn 'Mur.i iu uljout 1 Oil 7, or 1020 n.c., .nii<lbi« 
dciitli ii> 0*»0 H i'., wljivli is r.n Ov V/ir.. Joiu s\s ProtV sMor 

AVilfs<in, in tin- Orirtifa! for onoUs iio tl’iui elt-vcji authoritiop, 

t‘Vf;ry one of which estabJisli tin* era of luovo than 1000 yeais a.c., [five of 

0 * 1 X 0 13.0. 1027,1 and five other awthorhic? tiiakr it aboA’c yOO yoarH u.c. 
RrimifiJAt, iH.’U*, p. 41. 

■* riu VC is n fjiiostion \vli< th<T Kasliinir is not iutf^ndo'!. 

M. Klaproth thinhB the hai tehition should be “The language of Central 
India (wtonns ai>t fa?- as tins.*' Page 50. 

* ’I'his ctjiild !!',< have been written in enmity, fur in many Buddhist insciiptiors 
himlnebs and charily to Bralmuiiis is Fecommoiidcd. P*ige 40, Note. 
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502nd year of Christy it appears that an embassy from this very king- 
dom of Ou tchang, went with tribute to the emperor of China, King 
ming, in the third year of his reign. After describing the situation 
of the kingdom, the account says, The Brahmans are considered as 
the superior caste amongst the Strangers : they are well versed in 
the science of astronomy, and in the calculation of lucky and unlucky 
days, and the kings do nothing 'without consulting their decisions.’’ 
Here again they are looked upon as not only not forming an integral 
part of the nation, but as strangers, and here it appears they pursued 
the identical line of conduct to establish their influence, which they 
are at this moment pursuing amongst the Buddhists in Burmah, 
Siam, and Cochin China; namely, practising judicial astrology. 
At page 122, the learned and pliilosophic, are separated from the 
Brahmans, or men who walk in purity, and wdio cultivate arithmetic 
and the occult sciences, sucli as astrology, the art of divination, &c. 

Early in the sixth century, 510, two inhabitants of China 
wlio were Buddhist priests, Soiing yun tse, and Hoei seng, visi «'d 
this kingdom of Ou tchaiig, which they described as singularly 
rich and fertile; the fields being irrigated, and flowers blooming all 
the year round^ ; the temples, and towers, w'ere highly ornamented 
and magnificent. No criminal was alh^wed to be punished witl> 
death®, but he was banished to a desert mountain. There are 
several minute details of local peculiarities, wdiich would doubtless 
admit of the spots being identified at this day. Ou tchang boasted 
of an impression of the foot of Buddha [Sakya Muni], and of the 
rock on w'hich he dried his clothes. At eight days’ march from the 
city to the S.E., amongst the mountains, was the spot where Sakya 
Muni made a present of his body to a hungry tiger. It was upon 
a scarped mountain, full of caverns, and with summits penetrating 
the clouds. The two travellers, Soung yun, and Hoei seng, gave 
money for a statue, and they caused an inscription to be engraved 
on the rock, to record the great actions of the dynasty of Wei. The 
temple to Buddha at this place was inhabited by three hundred 
ecclesiastics. Now that the British have free access to Affghanistan, 
no doubt this inscription will one day be brought to light. At 
another place not far from the city, "was a temple enclosing relics of 
Buddha ; around which were arranged siMy gilded statues^ The king 

> IHan i ilaf}j liook C>'\ p, 1 — 1«'>, Pngo 47> Note. 

^ Hoxmfx yun uscr a b<"nutifnl poHrcal iiiuiito, wliieh I had never met with before. 
Speaking of iho rnuUitudf’K and varied colours of tlio buttcrfiica, iio ‘‘ tlioy 

looked Wke Jl fin Vi: I** 

® Vide A<i»OKA*s Edict on the DtUti Pillar^ 
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had an an anal meeting of all the ecclesiastics iu his kingdom, 
'' They gatb : red like clouds,” and Soung yun and Koei seng, had 
their admiration and respect excited by the simple manners, the 
regular* c(>i)du>;t, and the pious austerities of these religious mendi- 
cants* Anj] yet thi -i was in the country where Brahmans resided 5 
and where they were not only free from j>ersecutiou, but were held 
I a r«‘Spect : h>r Soung yun, spent a month in the country for the 
jf)uri)iose of obtaining charms^ from the Bmhinans to calm his mind, 
wdiich bad become uimsualiy agitated. Syiiiig yun, it will be borne 
>111 mind, travelled aborit one hundred j^ears all or Fa hiau ; and in 
Iheso hundred years, the absvird traditions respecting Sakya Muni’s 
lii'c and actions W'i?uld appear to have been infinitely mult plied, 
enlarged, or distcuted. The credulity of Fa hiaii was comparatively 
litmted, but Soung yuu stirpassed him beyond all measure. 

According to Soung 3'iui, embassies were sent from this king- 
dom [ <Ruiyviua,') to tiiuna, in the j^ears of Christ a 10, oil. if IS and 
,'■)21^ Other Chinese authoritu-s mention the arrival of aiKjther em- 
bassy in «j 12 \ 

In an account of the Western countries under the great diynasty of 
T’hang, the country of On tchang is stated to Itave formerly had 
1400 monasteries and 18,000 ecclesiasticsb but many of the former 
were in ruins, and the inoTiks became greatly diminished'’. There 
were at least ten temples inhabited by the heretics : as this probably 
refers to the Brahmans, it shows how’’ very limited their numbers 
must have been, compared wdth the Buddhist ecclesiastics j but the 
Buddhists were divided into five sects, and several heresies, and 
even the ten temples may have belonged to thorn, and not to the 
Brahmans, page 53, 

The king Asoka built a tower near the capital, and in the 
mountains were the cells of five hundred Arhans, no doubt excava- 
tions. It was in this country also the prodigious statue of Buddha 
said to have been in wood existedk 

Quitting Soung yun >ve revert to Fa hian, who passes through 
the kingdom of Su ho to, W'here Buddhism was eciually flourishing ; 
and he notices that it was here that Buddha offered his own flesh 

^ I'ftgc 50, * Pago 51. •’ Fn^o 51, * Page 52. 

’ Ti !0 inliabitaiits ,c:n'atly lionoured the l:uv of Buddha; tliry were timid and 
aruuiou*^, and astrology was their uaiml occupation, and enchautnicntti were had 
vreoursc to; they behmged to the transcendental class of Buddhists. It is curiouK 
ilijit a<?coi*ding to Fa hian, the exact language of Central India was used honj. 
T\*Vge 50. 

I again ns! , — Can this figure ioid the excavations refer to Bamlan? 
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while in his previous state of Bodhlsattwa^ to save a pigeon from 
a hawk [a test of Indra's the king of the thirty- three Devatas],and 
which is recorded on an inscription many hundred years nfterumrds, 
in a temple to the Linga, in Bnndlckund as having occurred to Siva‘. 

Fa hian then passes to what M. Remnsat considers Kandahar, 
but which Professor Wilson considers may be the Gandaris of 
Strabo, in the Punjal). It was here that the son of King Asoka*^ of 
Magadha reigned. Fa hian found iUiddhisrn fiourisliing, and there 
w'as a great tower. Many of the inhabitants belonged to that branch 
of the priesthood of the ethical section. S< vcn days’ march to the 
east, brings Fa hian to Tchyoutasira [fallen heail j*‘, where Buddha 
made an almsgiving of his head, and gave his l>(>dy to an hungry ^ 
tiger. The king of these countries, the wealthy, and the people, \ 
rivalled each other in their dev^otion to Btuldhisrn. There w^ere J 
four great towers or topes, in honour of Buddha; M. Remnsat thinks ‘ 
the country not far from the present Shoraw^ak. Professor Wilson 
leans to the Punjab, and surmises some connexion bet w^ecn the name 
of the tope of Manikyala, the Chinese name Chxi tdm, Chilo, and 
Taksha sila: but from the coins found in Manikyala, it must have 
been raised aJl:er Fa hiau’s travels. 

Fa hian next gets to the kingdom of Foe leou cha, which MM. 
Uernusat, Klaproth, and Landresse, consider the country of the 
Beloutf hes. Professor Wilson prefers Peshawer and its neighbour- 5 
hood. Wherever it was, it had, with one exception, the most splendid - 
stupa or tope in all India, 1 22 metres, or 4(10 feet high, which contained j 
the begging pot of Buddha. A Scythian king, a zealous Buddhist,^! 
anciently invaded this kingdom, according to the traditions repmted 
by Fa hian, to earr}’' off this pot 5 but it would not move. Now it is 
known from other sources that the Scythians invaded and concpiercd 
Affghanistan in the middle of the second century 11. c., and kej>t 
possession of it until the third century, and other parts of India 
until the fifth century a.d'^ This confirmation therefore of what 
Fa hian calks a tradition is curious. These Scytluaiis were Bud<ihists, 

' .Professor Wilson considers this fable io liaiv been borrowed from the Hindus; 
lit the roverse is more probable. 

^ .M. Remusat hasa note, iu wliicli tlie CIhuosc authoritleB make Asokato have 
reigned HG years after the death of Buddha, in tho rcj^oncy of Kemug ho, G33 a.r;. 
Chronological Tables of Japan and China. Book i., p. 1 7, and p, GG. 

» Page 75« 

* M. Remusat thinks the Scythians kept possession of Bactria, Eastern P('rsi|^ 
Affghanistan, Baloiiclilstan, and Western lading [Sindh, Cutch, and Gujarat ?.] 
until this period. Page IM. 
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This majestic Tope was built by Kanika^ whom Professor Wilson 
describes as a Scythian, sovereign of Kashmir; but the Tope was 
raised hefuro Oic* hivasiou of the Scythians^ and Ilinan thsang 
makes Karnka r ign in Gandhara 400 years after the death of Bud- 
dha, whi -ill, according to Chinese chronology, would be.^oO n.c.,aiid, 
av^t nniicg to the Ceylon chronology, ]/>3 «.c. *He must have been u 
zealous Buddhist if he built the Tope, and the invader equally a 
Buudhi' 1. to invade the country for the pot. The Chinese assert that 
this* pot was carried into China by JSodhidknrma, who was the last of 
she Buddhist patrisirchs born in Indiadn the fifth century;* and this 
iai 1 is cif importance^ as it marks the incipient migration of the 
Buddhists — probably consequent on the persecutions of the folio w^ers 
of Siva, whose bloody and licentious rites appear to have had their 
origin about this lime, although some centuries elapsed before the 
worsiiip has any authentic record in inscriptions. 

In tln\ kingdvim one of Fa hiaii’s companions fell sick, and three 
otiiers returned to China to report to the emperor. 

Seventy -two miles to the west brings Fa hian to the frontier of 
the kingdom of Na kia'*, to the eastward of Ghazni according to M. 
Rernu'^at, and Professor Wilson inclines to Jallalabad. P'a hian now 
uses Sanskrit or Pali term.s of long metrical measure. Buddha’s 
skull was preserved here with .such jealou.s rigour that the king of 
the country selected the chiefa of eight principal families, under 
whose seals tlur skull \va.« locked up every night, axjd opened and 
taken out every morning to be \vor,«hipped, they wa^idiing tVieir hands 
with socut* d water before they tuiudied the relic. The king did not 
*go to j)ublic business until he had performed his daily wajrship.^ The 
chapel in which was tlu; iVlic must have been richly adorned, from 
the mention of giUliug and precious stones. X’a hian describes the 
rranium as of a whitis'u-yellow colour, and it had a bump above. 
What a treasure this wnuhl be for the phrenologists ! Fa hian 

1 292 IV, r., p. U. 

“ M. Remus i.t here ;i fvum Oliliieso s?ourcc8: — 


Birtli olkSiilivn, - ltl» *>f' fenao Wang, jj.e. 1029. 

Beeomt-'S a prit’St, I9, 4;ir<l <tn. do. 1010, 

.AecoinplBlu*:^’. the jnw, gO, 9rd of Alou 999. 

l>ies, 7f#, r>2uil do. ^\o., 900. 

if asliypa dies, 124, 5th of iJiao Waug, 905. 


Aitnnda diew, In the reign of T. Wang, 994,-079. 

A' -a, *4 hi Tiii’U iifin, vok 167? Kn. 5, 

♦ I kingdom sent tribute to China, a.d. 620, 2J centurica after Fa lunn’s 
thrv, Tf>. 09; at whieli perioil Biiddhimn waa tho religion of the iuhahitunts*, and 
tl.rr;* wort.; vrrif fev" heretic^, 

^ Page 85. 
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mentions numerous towers of deliverance/* which appear to 
have been altars of about five feet high, upon which the king and the 
people, and even neighbouring kings, offered flowers and perfumes 
daily. — Can these have any relation to the figure and the altat on the 
numerous coins from this very country 9 ^ 

About four miles N. from this chapel, a tooth of Buddha was 
preserved; but this had disappeared when Hiouau thsang visited the 
country 22/ year.s afterwards. At four miles E. the staff of Buddha 
was preserved and M'orshipped : the staff, like the begging-pot, and 
other prescribed articles, is the companion of every Buddhist mendi- 
cant; and it is surnriounted or headed by some design or other. Fa 
Ilian says that of Buddha was an ox’s head, carved in sandelwood. 
Can this staff have anything to do with the staff or slatidard and figure 
of the coim? 

At four days to the West was the garment of Buddha; and about 
two miles South of the town of Na kic was the shadow of Buddha, 
wliich Fa bian fsaw% but he could not account for the deception; and 
close to it was a monastery of seven hundred ecclesiastics, where 
W'ere preserved the cuttings of Buddha’s hair and nails*. 

M. Remusat has a suspicion that these relics and traditions relate 
to a predecessor of Sakya Muni, whose field of action vv s Central 
India, and not AflgUanistan". 

Fa Ilian now passes, in the winter months, the lesser snowy moun- 
tains [the Solimani range], where the cold and severity of the 
weather was so great, that one of his companions perished. Hisdoss 
is touchingly noticed by Fa hian, who succeeds with two others in 
reaching in thirteen marches the kingdom of Lo i, to the south of 
the chain. What kingdom this might have been is not now knowm, 
but it was eminently Buddhist, as there were three thousand ecclesi- 
astics of the transcendental and ethical sections. Ten days’ journey 
to the south brought him to the kingdom of Pt>-ma [not identifi<-d]. 
Here again were about three thousand ecclesiastics, all of the ethical 
section. In neither of those kingdoms is there any mention made of 
heretics. Three days’ journey to the east brought him again to the 
Indus, which he passed where the hanks were low^ and the country fiat 
and level! M. Remusat thinks about Bukkar. Having passed the 
river, he arrived in the kingdom of Pi tchha. M. Remusat thinks 
the Punjab [Pan cha nala], M. Klaproth Sindh, and Professor Wilson 
Tak. At all events. Buddhism was in honour, and flourishing. The 
inhabitants were extremely affected to see travellers from the extre- 

» Page no. * Page 04. 

“ Vide the Hou. B. Tukkous’s Introduction to (he Makawamo, 
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mity of the earth iirriv'mg to do honour to Buddha^ and they oflered 
them every solace in their power*. 

Thence travelling; to the S,E.» ai least 3()0 miles [so he says], he 
ariives at the celebrated city of Mutra [Mathura], on the Jumna, 
having parsed in his route a great number of temples in which lived 
several tens of thousands of ecclesiastics. He does not say that 
jhcy were heretics, or who or what they were; but had they beeti 
Buddhists he no doubt w'ould have mentioned it; and, considering 
that he passed the localities, not far from where Alexander found a 
to\vn of the Brahmans amongst the Malloi, it is very probable the 
whole of the country between JBakkar on the Indus and Mutra was 
inhabited by a Brahmanical people, or at least by the Rajputs; and 
this is tue more probable from the very remarkable and decided 
laiignuge i»f Fa hiati w^hich follows : — At Mutra, on both banks of 
tlie river, there are about twenty monasteries, which are capable of 
containing about three thousand ecclesiastics ; and the law of Buddha 
recommences to be held in honour,” tehere it had flourished uninter- 
from the time of Buddha; that is to say, for 1400 years 
according to the Cliinese dates, or 1000 years according to the 
uKulcrn Ccwdoa Buddhists. From the time of leaving the deserts 
[no doubt those of Jaysulmer and Bikaneer] and the river [Jurnna] 
to the West, or rather having passed to the Eastward of the deserts 
and the Jumna, are the kings of the different kingdoms in 
India ARE firmdy attached to the daw of Buddha*, and when 
they da honour to the ecclesiastics, they take off their diadems. 
They , and tliC princes af their tamiiies, and their oflicers, give them 
aliments with their own hands. When this is done, a carpet is 
spread for thf* ecclesiastics, and they place themselves opposite. In 
the presence ot an ecclesiastic they would not attempt to recline or 
sit on a bed'; and this custom, which the kings observe to testify 
their respect, CA)inmenci:d when Buddha w'as in the world, and has 

CONTINUED FROM THAT 1 IMK CNTID THE PRESENT ! ’ 

M. Remusat very justly cidh this a remarkable passage, testifying 
as it does that in these regions Buddhism had continued uninier- 
rupUfdhj from the sixth century before Christ until the fifth after 

^ Pa;'?; 98, 

This is laoat d«*ciH?vc and uarrj[ii} vocal testimony borne personally by Fa liian, 
Pol ofdy of tlie RcHffious but of the Political supremacy of Buddiiism over all India, 
ill the deserts just mentioned, P. 09, ot eeq. 

: 'Vhv-: :n'[>ear:4 to have been a royal privilege as far as the lay public was con- 
e. '•nc i, hu-.-.;ug IVoui tho fiu:ures of princes reclining or sitting on beds on the 
C MK'uj coins, and in the x>ftintingH at the Ajanta eaves. 
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Christ} that is to say, more than one thousand years 5 ^ and that too 
in the very seat in which P uranic fahhs locate the holiest places of 
Brahmanism, Mutra, Benares, Allahabad, Oude, end the banks of 
the Jumna and Ganges. Singularly also is the honesty end good 
faith of this simple-minded man corroborated by the ancient inscrip- 
tions and coins which have been brought to light within the last 
few years. Of the thousands of coins found in India up to the period 
or time of Fa hian, there is not that has any relation to BrahmaH-^ 

ism; and the same may be said of the numerous inscriptions. I here 
is no proof even of the existence of the Sanskrit language at this 
time, all the ancient inscriptions being in a dialect barely removed 
from Pali, or the language of the Buddhists*. From China, through 
Tartary to Ceylon, with the exception oi the inhabitants on the 
tract noticed between the Indus and Jumna, ha hian had found only 
Buddhist kings and a Buddhist people, with traditions of the existence 
of the same state of things for the preceding 1000 years, or accord- 
ing to the Chinese dates for 1 400 years. And here I might close 
Fa hian’s personal narrative, and advert to the religious state in 
which Iliuan thsang found India in the early part of the seventh 
century } but there are too many facts, and too many points of per*- 
sunal interest, to part with him for a little while. His very next 
passage characterizes the country and the people of Central India, 
including Onde. Bahar, He says, after describing the equable 

climate, equally removed from extremes of heat and cold, and without 
frost oi* snow, “ The people live in abundance and iiappiness, regis- 
ters of the inhabitants are unknown, [there was not any capitation 
tax as in China,] and neither magistrates nor laws trouble them. 
Those only who cultivate reap the produce. If one wants to go, he 
gocs} if he wishes to stay, he stays. To govern, the kings do not 
have reetjurse to the terrors of punishment; tVie culpable are fued, 
the hue being proportioned to the offence} and in the case ot 

^ I*i*ofeibst)r Wilson tbinlis somo coins of Ka-dphisoR, nx. a U:^v years, with a 
iSivalic figore, trident, and bull on them, aro of a llin<iii ty]>e, but llio taurine figw»e 
is common to the Cirecian, Celtic, and Buddliist, a'« well as to the Hindu systems, 
and is repeatedly to be met with on coins witli indisputably Hudiihist emblems. 
Vide coins of Ceylon, Anuivati, ludo Sassanian and Indo fecytluc, and Ivadphiscs* 
coins ev'on have the monograraft or ©mblenis, which are found in the Jtuddhist caves. 
And as for the trident and supposed figure of Siva, a Sivalic figure witli a trident, 
is on the coin No, 4, plate 25, voL 3. J- A. S, B,, combined with the Buddhist 
chaitya and Bo-troe. 

» " There is a solitary instance of a q[uasi Sanskrit iuBcription on copper plates from 
Valabiii, in Gujarat, of the supposed date, A.». 328; but this is dependent upon not 
mistaking one era for another, and a PoS translator might have found the puzzling 
text easier tlian the Sanskrit tcanslatar did. 
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relapsed criminals, the raost extreme punishment, even for murder, is 
to cut olf the right hand.” 'f’he inhabitants of the country do not 
put to death any living creature 5 no doubt the consequence of the 
edicts of Asoka or Piyadasi, recorded on the Delhi and other 
columns. But this was no part of original. Buddhism, for Buddha 
died ( f a dysentery from eating pork'} and it was equally no part of 
Brahmani.sm, for in the legends of the life of Buddha, his humanity 
<'d him to turn himself into a roasted hare to feed a famishing 
J'rrahfian; and in the Ramayana^^ we read, as I have already pointed 
out, of the choice dinner given to Bharuta and his army by the 
Bralunan hermit Bharadwajo, at Allahabad, comprising roast and 
boiled venison, peacocks, partridges, mutton, and porky with appro- 
priate, sauces, ilie whole washed dowm. with potent spirits! 

Fa hiuvi then adds that the people neither drink wine nor eat 
garlic nor onions**.’' The only people who killed animals, and s(»ld 
meat, and went to the chase, w'cre the Chandalas [butchers], odious 
people who lived by themselves, and were avoided by the other 
inhabitiints of towns and villages. Shells [cyprasa monela] served 
as money. 

From the time of f 5 uddha to the time of Fa hian's visit, the 
kings, the aristocracy, and the heads of families, had built chapels 
for the ecclesiastic.s, had furnished them wdth provisions, had given 
them grants of fields and houses, of gardens and orchards, procur- 
ing for them also fanners and animals for their cultivation. These 
grants were engraved on iron", and no succeeding king was jier* 
mitted to aifect their stability. M. Remusat has here a note, that, 
according to the traditions collected by Fa hian and his personal 
testiniony, up to this period from the ministry of Buddha, even his 
religion had not yet been affected by tiny supposed rivahy tf the 
RrahmtmS’y that is to say, it had flourished uninterruptedly h)r 14 
centuries®. 

' \\k\^ Ma}tai^ansoM\(\ HiiffapiUih.y 'iur,u a the Boa, Mr. 'J'urnour, J. A, 
Sji., Vol. vii, p/hm. 

hook 2, Boct. t>7j p. itOl. 

1 ho Buddlji.st ilctialogut: says, not to kill any living being, not to not to 

conunit adultery j to lie, not to liriuk wiiio, fiiot to eat garlic, Ace, is included iu 
tiu‘ Inst,] not to scat oneself on places of lioiiour, not to wear flowers or ribbons, not 
*-'■ oneself np l t> songs, dnnci^, and tromeiliea, not to wear orinuiients of gold or 
rti veT, nnd not to oat ultor m*d<livy, Pago 104. The jmictice of the first five 
< ntitti d tin* Individual to bo bonvanionst the gods. Pago 147. 

^ The only iuseription on iron hitherto found is the inscription on the iron 
]u u. ivt .P .,hi ; hut it i.s alter a,». BtX), and hiu) no relation to grants of laud. 

^lyR nnisat’s.aaof Buddha’s iniuistryi 8 M.r. 001 *. Uphain, from the MuAo- 
iixes ius l/uth 000 n.c., vol. iii. p, 60 ', Quoted hi note to Fa p. 204. 
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Fa hian subsequently enters into minute details respecting the 
habits, manners, customs, and advantages of the priesthood, which 
were the same all over the country. When strangers arrived 
amongst them, they were received with great honour and kinduess. 
They were met on the road, and their clothes and begging -pot Cjanied 
for them. Water was taken to them to wash their feet; oil to 
anoint their bodies, and a special entertainment was given to them. 
Fa hian particularly enumerates six towers [monasteries ?] in Mutra 
where ecclesiastics put up, Tiiey were named after disciples of 
Buddha, or from containing certain sacred books. 

At the close of this chapter^ Fa hian has a very remarkable 
passage. Still speaking of the Buddhist ecclesiastics, he says, At 
the end of the year they receive their customary presents from the 
ciders, [les anciens,] the men in office, the Brahmans, and others^ 
which consisted of the coloured dresses, and other things necessaj^' 
for Buddhist priests.” Here the Brahmans can scarcely be 
as religious characters ; fur it cannot be supposed, if they were priesm,’ 
that they would be in the habit of making annual presents to their 
hated rivals : they may rather be looked upon, as there is strong 
ground for believing at this period, as seculars, and laymen, and 
constituents, as I shall have occasion to show, of even a Buddhist 
community ! 

Fa hian concludes the chapter by repeating that in these countries 
the rites and ceremonies of Buddhism had never been interrupted 
from the time of Buddha, and M. Kemusat very quaintly remarks*. 
The alleged superiority of Brahmanism, therefore, must be looked 
for in other countries !” 

Fa hian now proceeds seventy miles S. E. to the kingdom of 
Sam Kassam in Phli, and mentioned in the Rumayana as Sankasya, 
somewhere about Farrakhabad. Here was a great stoupa or tope : 
it contained the ladder by which Buddha had descended from 
heaven, [where he had been to see his mother,] accompanied by 
Indra and Brahma. He does not make any mention of temples to 
these two personages j but Hiuan thsang found two temples erected 
to them in honour of their having accompanied Buddha on his xetum 
from heaven, manifesting the corruptions that were then under* 
mining Buddhism. 

It is to be remarked that Indra and Brahma, in the es^mation 
of the Buddhists, had the Pas in the Brahipanicai Pantheoju, aiid 
there is no mention of Siva or Yishnu, who may not yet have been 
grafted upon the stock. As a orowd of gods were in attexidanee 

i C?lmp, 10. « Pago 120, 
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, tipbn Buddha ; Siva and Vishnu would probably have been named, 
had they then attained to a fraction of their modern celebrity. But 
with regard to Indra and Brahma, and the thirty-otie other gods 
residing in the second heaven, they are not eternal beings, but in 
transitu ; and it is competent to mortals even to take their names 
and places as they become vacant in the progress of the universe \ 
Brahma, therefore, was considered by the Buddhists 1400 years 
Tis only a transitory Devata, and not the Creator of the universe : 
he was inferior even to Indra. Part of the Buddhists of Nepal with a 
Brahmaiiiv^al tinge, speak of Brahma as Creator, Vishnu as Preserver, 
aud Mnhcsa as Destroyer, all etnanating from an ancient Buddha. 

this was looked upon as heresy by the Chinese Buddhists^ for 
thc 3 r deem all these gods, when they admit their existence at all, as 
imperfect beings, whom men may even surpass by attaining the quality 
oi Bodhisattwa or purified intelligence^. The Chinese have, never- 
theless, now got a corrupted Pantheon of twentj^ of these personages. 
M. Remusat does not mention his authority, but from the complexion 
of the account of them, it has not an ANTiatTE character : Brahma 
is put at their head ; Indra follows j but Maha Iswara, supposed to 
be Mahadeo, or Siva, from his being described as having eight arms, 
//free eyes, and being seated on a white hull with a white brush in his 
liand. ranks as low as the eighth in the list^ but the name of Siva 
never occurs in these Chinese writings, and it is not less remarkable 
that in the numerous inscriptions between the sixth and fourteenth 
centuries, [vide Appendix,] in which the Destroyer is referred to or 
eulogized, he is called in all the earlier inscriptions by some other of 
his numerous names, and not by that of Siva, The twelfth of these 
gods is the general of the Vedas, which word vedas is explained to 
mean a “ discourse on science.” Instead of giving himself up to 
the voluptuousness of the gods, he walked in purity and continence, 
received the instruction of Buddha, and defended his religion. What 
this relation between the Vedas and Buddha exactlj*' means, I do 
not know) but it plainly says that the commander-in-ebief of the 
armies of the Vedas defended the religion of Buddha, and when a 
temple to Buddha was built^ a statue of the general was put into it®. 
Then comes the mother of the Demons with her 1000 children to 
w^hom human beings address themselves if they want progeny. 
Tlie twentieth and last in the list is Yama, the god of the infernal 
regions. Although this jur^ble of Buddhist and Brahmahical or 

^ Pag© 120. * 120 auO 138. 

» rages 138 and 142, Telling fa niau tchou king, quoted in the San tsang fa 
*juu, bouk 10, page 20, 
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rather Hindu Devatas is evidently comparatively modern, there ia' 
not any mention of Vishnu, Krishna, Ganesa, or the Hindu god- 
desses, and if they had been known at the time of writing the list, 
they would most pn^bably have come in for a place of honour. It 
can scarcely be doubted that this list contains evidence of the progress 
of corruption in Buddhism, which has ended in the substitution of 
the worship of spirits or genii fnaats] in most parts of China, to the 
exclusion of Buddha. In one of the curious diaries of the ambas- 
sadors sent from the Burnian empire in the present century, to Pekin, 
and published by Colonel Burney ^ the ambassadors state that they 
found the Chinese temples filled with figures of naats or spirits, and 
that they did not see a single figure of Buddha between the frontiers 
of Ava and Pekin ! 

M, Remusat ends his list of the Buddhist Pantheon, by adding 
that there were very many others whose names were not known • 
but it was asserted that Indra was their chief in the time of the 
ancient Buddha“. Here again is a reference to a predecessor of 
Sakya's. Arrian, in his Hiiftor, Ind,, cap. viii., mentions a Buddha, 
the third from Bacchus, as a king of India, as far back as the fabu- 
lous times”. 

Ail the above gods of the second heaven were, of course; ittferioi^ 
to those of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth heavens. Brahtnn, 
Indra, See., had no reason, therefore, to be very gratefdl to the 
Buddhists for the honour vouchsafed to them, whether viewed as 
constituents of the Polytheism of the Brahmans, or as belonging to 
Buddhism, It was only in the sixth heaven these fabulous person- 
ages were supposed to be elevated above carnal desires. Ih addition 
to the above, the Buddhists enumerated other heavens with their 
inhabitants. But all of them, of whichever heaven, were infinitely 
below a Bodhisattwa, the next rank below a Budfthal 

It is time, however, to return to Fa hian, who states that the 
King Asoka, wanting to see how far the ladder went down into the 
earth, caused people to dig ; but not being able to reach the end, 
his faith and veneration increased, and he boilt a chapel over the 
spot, and on the middle step of the ladder he raised an erect ^tue 
of Buddha, sixty feet high. Behind the chapel he raised a stenfe 

' J. A. S. B., vols. 6 awtl 7. * Page 144. 

» \frt6vTa bk cV rrfs 'IvbStv ws nl ravra ircKor/Ac'aro, icarar^rat /SaeiXta rrjt 
X,^PV^ tS>p iraip^v epa, t6p r€\€vrq<raprt>s, bi IStrap- 

Tr}P j^acriXftrjp €Kbi(cuT6ai ^ovdCap rhv rovrov Ttdiba^ teal rbp jputp 
Kopra, 9 ca\ dvo itrea ^acn'ktvtrm *lpb<h^, rbv nccrijut top Bi ih-dUbaf Ir^a. 

^ Page 146. 
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column fotly-fiwfeet high, with a lion on the top of it\ Certain 
herHies dieputed the possession ^ of this locality, but the lion on the 
top of the column giving a the heretics were discomfited, 

and the dispute was settled. Remusat has a note in which he 
says it may be supposed the heretics were Brahmans j but it does 
not necessarily follow, as no less than eleven sects of heretics have 
already been enumerated, some ^Buddhists and some Brahmanical*. 
Some of the legends of Sakya Muni make him and his disciples 
dispute with ninety-five different sects, but these are reducible to 
eleven, whose doctrine, books, and habitudes, prevailed in tb® 
West»5 and it may be supposed, therefore, out op India, or at 
least in Bikaner, and Jaysalmer. Amongst these was the Sankhya 
system, the Vaishesika, the author of which lived 800 years before 
Sakya Muni, and who appears to have been a quasi Buddhist, or one 
whose doctrines Sakya may b<r supposed to have reformed, in case 
he came as a reformer, and not as an inventor. Then come the 
Vibhuti, who cover themselves with cinders, and believe the sixth god 
of the world of desires, Iswara, to have created all things. Then 
the followers of the Vedas, who imagine that Narayana created the 
four families, Brahmans from his mouth, Kshatryas from his arms, 
Galiyas from his thighs, and Sudras from his feet. Then come the 
partisans of the Egg, [Anda,] from which Brahma Tspniiig, and 
created the worlds Then come the Tlmeists ; Ako Hiose who believe 
apace to be the origin of things , thCu the Conformist f neat fallow 
the believers in all things originating in ./Ether. 1%^ tenth sect 
believed in the supreme efficacy of morality; and the eleventh and 
last believed that there was not any first cause ! 

The above details appear to have been translated from' the 
Chinese work, San tsang fk sou.*" M. Remusat does not give 
the date of the wark, which, however, looks to be comparatively 
modern, from its notices of Puranic fables. It is very curious, as it 
would seem to Separate the followers of the Vedas from those of 
Brahma, the latter from Narayana, and the followers of both these 
latter from the VH^huti ; its h^ea^on of all the Hindis sectaries or 
heretics In the Wesi Is lm{iOirtint. Its details are probably founded 
cm the information taken to by Chinese pilgrims returning 

from India ; or by the Buddhists in the seventh and 

eighth centuries, flying from their persecutors, the Saiva*s. 

^ Very many such eolumna have recently been found in India, some of them 
wihh Asoka^a edicts eagrayed on thoni, 

* See page 140, for a list of the l|eredcal aesta 

® Psge 1&2, Ct seq, ; ^ flan tamg U sou, book 47, page 20, 
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Another Chinese variation of above details in the aame 
work, reduces the heretical sects to nine. It contains an explanation 
of the three forms of Iswara, (SivaJ seen in the cave-temples of 
Elephanta, and at Ellora, which I have never met with before. It 
says, “ The heretics say that this god [Iswara] has three bodies ; 
that of the '' law/' which means that his substance is eternal, uni- 
versally diffused, and extending as far as space, and having the 
power to createyall things ; that which disposes/* because he is 
above all forms ; and that of “ transformations/' bSicause he changes 
in the six conditions all the beings of whom he takes the form*'* X 
<lknnot say that this is very intelligible, but it is new. The account 
further says, that Iswara resides in the heaven called Agbanistaj 
that he is the lord of 3000 worlds ^ that his followers rub thein- 
selvcs with ashes, and the Brahmans in general consider him to hl» 
the cause of all things. 

In a farther enumeration of nine penuts in which the heretics are 
in error, respecting form, cause, effect, destiny, conduct, Ac,, it says 
** the heretics, {>artisan8 of the Vedas, believe that from the navel of 
Narayana sprung a lotus, on which appeared Brahma, who produced 
all things, and to whom are made offerings of flowers and plants, 
and victims, sveh as hogs, shpep, asses, horses, Sfc, dr/* Here we learn 
from Buddhist audiority that it was part of the Hindu ritml to 
offer flesh in sacriflec j and this is in strict *^^*^^dance with the 
details in the Ramagam, which state that flesh ^^hrown about 
on Uie funeral pile of Kama's father*. 

Those who go entirely nuked, and whom we may suppose to be 
the Gymnosophists, met witli ^36 Alexander, are stated to believe 
that Nirvana, or identiflcatioa*wstK the godhead, depends upon a 
clear and distinct perception of all things in their different manners 
of being. Buddha himself mentions this naked class of religionists 
without calling them heretics, and Arrian In his APPfhNOV INATKH®, 
describes them as philosophers and diviners, and offerers of sacsiflees, 
without calling them Brahmans, which, indeed, they could not have 
been, as any of the seven classes of society might supply them, 
which is quite in accordance vrith the practice of the JHkdl&istd*, 
Ihose who place themselves in dependence on women, believe 
that Maha Iswara created a woman who produced gods and vyeut 
&e., Ac. ; orhers make salvation to consist ln^jpenance) smile in Hie 

* Book 2, soct. Cl, page 20G. 

* KE«. XI, 

* MoCro.. A vmrht yipttn yn^a*u- Sn etjuMhuA 

roun avit>iri€ru> tlal ri vp^Aara, dKk& ra\mtrmp6tara. KJS*. XH. 
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control of the pBssioris ; and many other doctrines declared by the 
Buddhists as heretical are enumerated ; but it is to be noted as most 
singular, that amidst the numerous details given, showing an inti- 
mate acquaintance with Hindu opinions, as well as Buddhist 
sectarist opinions 3 no mention whatever, no allusion even, is made to the 
worship of the Linga [Phallus], which for the last 800 years at least 
has been so celebrated and so widely diffused in India. From 
Fa Ilian’s utter silence with respect to this worship, and the 
universal prevalence of Buddhism in his time, it may fairly be 
inferred that it did not exist while he was in India 3 nor does 
Hiuan thsang, in the seventh century, in spite of the decadence of 
Buddhism, and the progress of the Saiva’s afford us the means of 
determining that Siva was yet worshipped under the form of the 
Linga. The oldest existing temples to this emblem are no doubt the 
Kylas and others at Ellora, and the Elephanta temple in the har- 
bour of Bombay; but they are probably subsequent to the expul- 
sion of the Buddhists, and not older than the ninth century. They 
are destitute I of inscriptions, which characterize all Buddhist 
remains. The oldest inscriptions at present known in a Linga temple 
are not earlier than the tenth century. One is in the temple of 
Hursha in Shekavata, and is dated a.d. 961 3 and another com- 
memorates the erection of a temple to Siva at Brahmeswara in 
Cuttack, by a lad 5 \ An unknown era is used, but the character of 
the writing is after the tenth century. The Bhu vanes war temple in 
Orissa is said to have been built a.i>. 657, but there is not any 
inscription of the fact. 

The San tsang fA sou then enumerates six kinds of morti^cation 
to which some heretics subject themselves. Hunger and thirst, 
plunging into cold springs, burning different parts of the body, 
remaining perpetually seated, naked, and exposed to heat and cold, 
livjing in buriul-grounds and funereal groves, and imposing upon 
themselves an absolute silence 3 and finally, eating grass and drinking 
water like brutes. Then there are five doubts of the heretics, but 
it will be suiHeient to notice one of them ; Whether the law of 
Buddha or the Vedas is the best ; the Vedas meaning a discourse 
on science, and which are full of the false science of the heretics 
The Buddhists, therefore, considered the Vedas not as a religious, 
but as a scientific composition. The last quotation from the San 
tsang fA sou is the following ; ** About 800 years after the death of 
Buddha, A.n. 257, the master of the law. Sang tchao, says, the here- 
tics multiplied ; violent sects sprang up ; evil doctrines oppressed 

* Page 169. 
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truths *ind shook sound roason. It was then that Dev^ Bpdbt* 
sattwa, disciple of Naga Krochonna^ wrote hIs hoQjf> entitled the 
Hundred X>iscourses to defend truth, and stop the prngres« of error/’ 

These minute facts in a Chinese boQjc*, bearing Upon India, and 
the opinions of its people, are not less curiops than important, 
M. Reiniisat does not give the date of the composition, but from 
what has been just said of Deva Bodbisattwa, it must be after the 
third century of Christ, at which period, probably. Were the inci-* 
pient movements of the Saiva’s and Vaishnava’s, which ended in the 
overthrow of Buddhism. 

M. Ilemusat says that in the San tsang fit sou he did not find 
anything particularly applicable to the fire-M’orshippers of Persia 
[or India] ; and this silence will probably strengthen the supposition 
previously noticed, that the alleged fire-altar on one of the cpins 
found in Affghunistan is simply the Buddhist family* altar noticed 
by Fa hian. 

But to return to Fa hian, he mentions a tower being built [about 
Furrakhabad] where the three Buddha’s predecessors of Sakya 
Muni met, namely, Kakusaudo, lionagammo, and Kassapo, which 
tcjwcr he saw j and there were other similar towers throughout 
the country, which were in existence in Fa hian’s time. Fa hian 
makes vis acquainted with a sad corruption, which had by this time 
crept into Buddhism, in the worship of a dragon, and the erection pf 
a temple to him. The dragon appeared once a year in the form of 
a serpent, Naga [Coluber Naga]. The people of the country were 
numerous and rich, and beyond comparison more happy than else- 
where. Fa hiau’s next movement of twenty-eight miles to the St.£. 
brought him to Kauouj [Kanya Kubja] on the Ganges. Here 
were two monasteries and one of the eight great or celebrated towers 
or topes raised in India to Buddha, which Fa hian saw. The remains 
of this tower do not now exist at Kanouj, but the numerous Budd- 
hist coins and other Buddhist relics discovered at Kanouj, leave no 
doubt of its having been a Buddhist town. The Chinese have 
literally translated the Kiame of Kanya Kubja [hump ^backed 
damsels, but whether from the Pali or Sanskrit is uncertain], with 
wdiich the Buddhists connect a legend. The Ramayana h^ a ^milar 
legend, and it is a question which party stole it from the other. 

From Kanouj, Fa hian, marching fifty miles to the S.W., louud 
himself in the great kingdom of Lucknow, or Oude apeprdiug to 

^ Sau tsang {& sou, which means, M. Remusai says, The mimbeis of the law 
of the three treatises [psychological, reiigtous, and m^6lo|^oat,y and which may 
be expressed in Sanskrit by Tri pitaka, dharma Sankhya.** Page 110. 
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Klaproth* but Professor Wilson inclines to Cawnpoor. In this 
chapter [19tb], is the first indication or mention of Brahmanical 
hostility. — Fa hian says, On passing out of the town of Oha 
Iche, by the southern gate, is found, to the east of ttfc road, 
the place wocre Buddha nipped a branch of the nettle-tree, and 
planted it in the earth. The branch grew to the height of seven 
feet, and lias never since augmented or diminished. The Brahman 
JtereticsS, animated by envy and jealousy , cut it down, or pulled it up, to 
throw it to a distance, but it always reappeared in its former place.*' 
It was evidently not suffering from Brnhinanical envy when Fa hiaa 
saw it. 

Ftt hian says there were foxir stations in the country where 
towers were erected to Buddha’, and w^hich still existed. Forty 
miles to th<? South brought Fa hian to Che wei, or Sravasti 
according to Wilson, iu Kosala, or Oude, but then reduced from its 
former magnificence to 200 houses. Numerous towers were here, 
and mention is made for the second time of the unavailing jealousy 
of the Brahmans, who would have destroyed the towers, but the 
celestial terrors of thunder and lightning came to their preservation. 
This is the country of Rama, of which Ayodhya was the capital, and 
yet both country and capital had been eminently Buddhist, and were 
so still, although declining, and no mention or allusion whatever is 
njade to Rama or his celebrated history in Fa hian or the Commen- 
taries 3 had the Ramayana been then written, it would most pro- 
bably not only have been known to the Bxiddhists, from the minute 
details they have given of Hindu heresies*, implying an acqxiaintancc 
with Hindu works 3 but very likely it would have been noticed 
by them. M. Uemusat has a note and query, whether Rama's 
country ought not to be looked for in some other part of India®? 

'J'he king of Sravasti, at the period of Sakya s ministry was his 
own cousin Prasenajit^, called by Fa hian, Pho-sse-ho [Prasena], and 
it was his minister Solid who erected at this place one of the 
eight most celebrated temples or tow^ers of India to Buddha [Sakya] 
which was known equally by the Chim'se as the Indians by the Pali 
name Jeto, or Sanskrit name Djcla, Dejetiivana. The other seven were, 

’ Page 170 . 

* 1 havo previously noticed that the mention of China in the Rimiayana^ as well 
ns in tho Institutes of Menu^ would place tlie date of thuir composition after the 
socM.nd century 

Page 177. 

^ This perHonage is mentioned la the solar line of Ayodhya of tho PuranaSf and 
8ir V\ iUiam Jones ]>}aces the fourth successor from him, Vriliwdsana, iJOO n.c.; 
Prastamjit, llicrci'ore, by this calculation, ought to bo about 14lW) U.C. ! » 



one at Kapila^^^e on tke banka of tbe tlver Ki Uan in Magadha, obc 
at Benarea^ in the deer-patk^ one at Kanonj, one at Hajagdh^, one 
at the handsome city/* and tinaliy one at Konchind. All these 
Stoupas'*^recorded some great event in the life of Sakya’. 

Fa hian describes a Buddhist temple at about 1200 paces outside 
the South gate of the town. It had two pillars, the pillar on the 
left band, had the representation of a wheel on it, and that on the right, 
an os. These notices are of considerable importance, as they erplaiii 
tbo reason of thd appearance of the wheel and bull upon the name- 
rolls Buddhist cc4|^ from A ffghanistan, Canoiij, Ongein, and Gujarat* 
M. Rem\is.at*s note says, that the wheel is a familiar emblem of the 
Buddhi^^: of the successive passages of the soul in the 

circle of existences $ also of universal dominion [Chakravartij, and 
it was cllicacions in praying when turned round with pimTKtts 
STUCK UPON it! The gardens, shrubberies, flowers, and reservoirtt 
of pure w'ater about the temple, are described by Fa bian* as 
delightful. 

Sakya’s cousin. King Prasena^, was the first to make a statue of him 
in ifandal-wood, which was the model of all the subsequent statues 
of Buddha. Hence he must have been a Buddhist. It was placed 
in the great temple of seven stages, but a rat having carried o(F the 
lighted wick of one of the lamps, the temple was set on fire, and it 
w’fjs burnt down. The statue of Buddha, however, was not injured. 
The rats have not forgotten their ancestral habits, for within my 
knowledge precisely similar circumstances have occasioned the 
destruction of several houses in our cantonments in India. Fa bian 
describes a multitude of pilgrims from all countries being assembled 
at this temple, but the inhabitants or resident priests Said they hud 
never before known Chinese pilgrims to arrive. 

Fa hian goes on to say Hence, to the eastward of the road 
there is a chapel of the gods of the heretics sixty feet high, immedi- 
aU*ly opposite tt> one in honour of Buddha. Formerly, the Brahmans 
disputing the honours given to Buddha, the shadow of the temple of 
Buddha, with the setting sun, fell daily upon the chapel of the 

* p^c liw). 

* The appearance of a bull upon the coins, in the first instance had le<l to a 

belief of their having some relation to tlic worship of Siva; but the various Wnbkms 
and monograms upon the same coins showed that they could not have a Hindu 
origin; and this mention by Fa hian, of a bull carved upon a Buddhist temple 
shows the compatibility of the afisociatiou of this animal with Buddhism. ^ 

» There is a Prasenajit in the VeBala lino of the Solar race in the ITs^ta Tame • 
but he is tlie fifth l>efore Sumetra, whom Sir William Joties places 2100 years me * 
and Colonel Todd 57 years jj,c. Tho chww d^li Wi evidently at hihlt ! ** 
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iieretiCQ; bfit with the rising nun, the shade of the chapel of the 
herehics^ would not fall on the temple of Buddha, but fell to the 
NpY!th. This miracle converted the Brahmans, and they became 
good Buddhists. The only object in quoting this puerile story of 
Fa bian's is in attestation of the ‘Brahmans having temples to the 
gods [although there is not any mention of images], evidently before 
the fourth century ^ M. Remusat has here a note on the subject of 
Brahmans which in the end 1 shall have occasion to quote. 

Fa hian states that there were formerly round the great temple, 
NiNETY'EiGHT MONASTERIES all provided With proper cells. He 
adds there are now ninety-six sorts of sectaries; each having 
numerous disciples, some of whom honour the three Buddhas of 
times past. From his details they evidently did not diifer much 
from the orthodox Buddhists, and they may be the originals of the 
Jains. iii. Remusat says this mention of the veneration of the 
Buddhas, predecessors of Sakya, is important, carrying as it dues 
Buddhism into great antiquity. 

Fa hian mentions that at about a mile and a quarter to the S.E. 
of Sravasti is the spot where Buddha [Sakya] interposed himself 
to prevent King Sieou li, the son of rrasenajit* of Kosala, from 
attacking the tribe of Sakya, of Kapila, the latter being the native 
country of Buddha, and the Sakyas being of his own family and 
tribe. A tower was on the spot. M. Klaproth has no hesitation in 
expressing his opinion that this Kapila is the native country of Sakya, 
and that it is the present Fyzahad, or Oude, and the ancient Ayod- 
hya°. He considers that it was tributary to Magadha, whence the 
belief that Magadha was the native country of Sakya; — but a 
Chinese map places Kapila to the N, of Benares and the kingdom of 
Ayodhya, Kt»sala and Kausambi. It was, therefore, on the banks of 
Rohiui or Rohein : Professor Wilson places it N. of Gorakhpur, near 
where the branches of the Rapti issue from the hills, but all these 
authorities have a close approximation in their locations of Kapila. 

This chapter is finished by Fa hian's stating that at about seven- 
teen miles to the W. of Sravasti is the birth-place of Sakya's prede^ 
cessor, the Buddha Kassapo, and the tower there contained the relics of 
his entiles body / Hence, forty-eight miles to the S.E. carried Fa 
hian tp the birth-place Sakya's predecessor, Buddha Kakusando 
a place which must have been at the foot of the Nepal bills, above 

^ Pag© 17 a* 

The jPitranas meatiou Ta^ahaka. as the successor of Praseuajit. — Vide Umjul 
Tabies, 

3 Page 201. 
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Oorakhpur. These facts aftbrd farther proofs that the belief in the 
succession of Buddhas^ was itself very ancient. 

This chapter of Fa hian terminates M. Reinusat-s invaluable 
labours : death stopped his hand, and M. Klaproth takes up the 
translator’s office, like his predecessor, alas ! to be cut off in the 
midst of his splendid career ^ and it remained for M, Laudresse to 
bring their labours before the public in a manner most honourable 
to them and to himself. 

Four miles to the eastward of the birth-place of the Buddha 
Kakusando, was the celebrated city of Kapila, the birth-place of 
Sakj^a himself, and the scene of many events of his life. Fa hian 
found it a solitude, there was neither king nor people. There were 
only the ecclesiastics, and a few bouses of the lower classes. Never- 
theless, although the city had disappeared, the Kingdom remained ; 
for the Chinese annuls mention ambassadors coming to China from 
Kapila, a.o 128, after Fa hian was in the country, and also in 
A.i>. I6(i. The palace of the King, Sakya’s father, Suddhodana, 
was here} here also were the gates out of which he issued on excur- 
sions by the command of his father, t;> divert his mind from his 
religious contemplation, and which I have previously noticed. 
Fa hian enumerates many spots connected with events in the life of 
Sakyaj and on each spot a tower or column was erected to com- 
memorate the event. 

Fa hian also records the visit of Ai, the Tao szu or Lao tseau [in 
Sanskrit rTCpp^t tapasvi or ascetic] who came from his solitudes to 
see the infant Sakya. The Chinese identify him with the Tao szu of 
China W'ho existed there Ae/ora the introduction of Buddhism j and 
they were called by the Chinese rhetors of reason.'" It does not 
follow, as I shall have occasion to show by the means of Mr, Tur- 
nour, and, indeed, as I have shown by Arrian, that these ascetics were 
connected with Brahmanism or Hinduism, but rather that they ap- 
peared to be Buddhist sectaries j their emblem was the Buddhist 
mystic cross, and Sakya tells two of them that they bad made con- 
siderable progress towards the dignity of Arhan.” The Japanese 
chronology gives dates for all the events mentioned by Fa hian, 
which datea range between w.c. J018 to the date of Sakya*8 becoming 
a priest, which is fixed in 998 n.c. 

hian’s mention of the tribe of the Sakyas brings forth a note 
of M. Klaproth's, with quoations from the 26th vplume of the 
Tibetan Kkh yiyaar, by M. Csoma de Korda, and from the Pali 
Mahawanso, byM. Burnouf, making the lineage of the SakyasVAbso- 
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iuVtly identical with tliat of Rama^ descended from Ikftwdcu of the 
solar line, and founder^ of the roj^al eace of Ayodhya^ or Oude, witich 
Ikshwakn, b.c. 3.000, came from l\>tala, which means the port [the 
modern TattaJ, at the mouths of the Indus. He obtained the hand 
of a priiieos-s on condition of any child by her succeeding to the 
throne to the exclusion of former children.. She had a child; the 
former rhildron, (four brothers,) Rama and Lakshmana like, were 
haitisht’d; ihey emigrated to Kapila, and became the race of Sakyas. 
'i'ius is Hie identical story of Hama and his salacious father, and 
though from a Tibetan source, it is confirmed by the Hon. Mr. 
Turiu»ur in his translation of the Mahawanso, Introduction, p. 35, 
ond by M. Bnrnouf, from this same source. However this may be, 
it is certain Sakj^a's family came into possession of Ayodhya! Of 
course the Sakyas neither appear in the Puranic lists as a people, 
nor as a tribe j exist they did, nevertheless! ! 

Amongst other places Fa hian mentions the spot in the garden 
where Sakya was born on his mother stepping out of the bath. Fa 
hian simply says that twi) kings of the Dragons [the Coluber Nag is 
to be understood by thesej, washed the infant : but Buddhist legends, 
probably subsequent to Fa hian's time, say that Indra and Brahma 
and the four kings of the sky and their suite of Devatas attended the 
birth, and that Indra and Brahma wrapped the infant in a celestial 
robe, and afterwards cj^corted it and its mother to the king. Here 
again is no mention of Siva and Vishnn, who had they been known 
to the Buddhists, would, no doubt, in common with Indra and 
BraVinin, have been made to do homage to the wonderful infant*. 

Fa hian concludt?s the chapter by saying that the kingdom of 
Kapila, although teeming with monuments of Buddhism, was then 
a great solitude, the knots of people were few' in nhmber and 
widely separated; and in travelling the roads it W'as necessary to 
take precautions against white elephants’* and lions. In fact the 
present formidable Tarai jtingle ha<l begun to overwhelm the habita* 
tions of man, but the Buddhist monuments are daily discovered in 
attestation of the truth of Fa hian. 

Hence twenty miles to the east took Fa hian to the kingdom of 
I^an mou, a name not now identifiable, but he must have got to tlie 
very base of the Nepal hills, to the N. or N.E. of Gorakhpur. The 
king of the country, having obtained a relic of Buddha, had built a 
tower over it ; adjoining w'as a tank. Fa hian says the place was 
solitary and sterile, and not long since there wex-e not any persons 
to attend to watering ai^ sweeping the temple ; but elephants of 
' Pngc 215, ^ Page 220. » 
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themselves performed the office of sweeping the 

Buddhist Chaitya or tower, and collecting flowers for it* There were 
some Tao sse [doctors of reason] from various countries who had come 
to venerate the relics, but encountering the elephants, they took fright, 
and clambered up into trees; but discovering what the elephants were 
about, they were so much touched by piatig labours that they 

became orthodox Buddhist®, and they the king 

nxid induce him to erect an cstablishih^ht for the Welesiagifcg; and 
in effect Fa hian found a monastery and ecclcglagtica serying the 
temple. Fa hian says the tradition respecting the Tapp sse was not 
of a remote period. We see here, from the Tao sse going to venerate 
the relics of Buddha, that at least they must have been Buddhist 
sectaries, M. Klaproth has a note, saying, in Tibl^^u they are called 
sectaries of the mystic cross, called in San«Hr|t Swastica and 
that their doctrine was the ancient religion i*f Tibet until the intro-^ 
ductiou of orthodox Buddhism in the ninth c<^ttiry ; he pdirits out 
the fact that the Tao sse “ Ai,” on the birth of Sakyu, went to Ka- 
X^ila to draw his horoscope; and calls attention to the frequeut 
nunt ion by Fa Ilian of (heir existence in central Asia and India, 
aud adds, “ It appears they were diffused over the countries to 
the west and south-west of China.” Xu the extracts from the 
life of Buddha, in the Chini iian> cited p. 282, two Tao nzxx 
are spoken of as greeting Sukya when he wua prince, aud about 
assuming the religious habit. They are described as having attained 
the five supernatural faculties, aud completed the four contempla- 
tions j and as these acquisitions are steps towards the dignity and 
holiness of Arhun, they must plainly have venerated some Buddhist 
principles; but Sakya bluntly tells them, althougVi they knew so 
much, they had yet to learn the supreme reason i. The facts 
mentioned by Fa hian and the opinions of M. Klaproth are of con- 
siderable importance, as they give u.s a glimpse of religious doctrines 
prior to Sakya’s appearance; not unlikely to be the corrupted 
doctrines of Kassapo, or the other preceding Buddhas. 

Fa hian mentions t^at Asoka wished to take down and rebuild 
the tower at Lan mo, in addition to those he raised in other parts 
of India. The Chinese- Japanese chronology says the number 
of towers raised by Asoka was 8000, and the date of their erection 
was 833 B.c. Twelve miles to the east of the town of Lan mo. 
Fa hian found the spot whence Sakya sent his chariot and white 
horse back to his fathers city, when he abandoned his home and 
took the religious habit. Here a tower had been erected. 

' Pago 230. 
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Fa next journey {>f twelve miles to the east carries him to 

the tower rrdsed over the spot where Sakya’s body was burnt; there 
was here aiso a monastery. Hiaan tbsang says the toWer was thirty 
Chinese toif^es high, and that it was situated in a forest of Indian fig- 
trees [Ficuft Indicaj, and that in. the monastery of this tower were 
the thronts of the four preceding Buddhas’!! Forty miles east from 
Utls ^vjvver, l^a hian found the city of Kusinara [city of the 
Konsa irras.s]. evidently near to the present Bettiah, Between two 
tret S'* N, of the towti on the banks of the river Gandak, Buddha 
hr liis last at the age of 80. Hiuau thsang gives a particular 

description of the trees of this forest; and mentions the sculptures 
representing the death of Buddha. In the neighbourhood there 
were numerous towers, columns, or other memorials of Buddhri, and 
Fa hian and Hiuan thsang describe a column with an inscription upon 
it, recording Buddha's death. A column exists at the present day, 
very proV>abIy that sgcti by the Chinese travellers, of which a drawing 
and Ci^py of the inscription is given in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal^ for October, 1834. It was discovered by Mr. Hodgson, 
the resident in NepaK The inscription in the edd Pali [or primitive 
Dev a Nagari] language and character has been deciphered by the 
extraordinary ingeaoiiy and tact of the lamented Mr. Jas. Prinsep, 
and IS found to be axi edict of As-o-ko, the Ihiddhist monarch of 
all India, n.c. 32d to n.c. 288, against the destruction of animal 
life, and enjoining the olxservance of Buddhism; so that the Chinese 
pilgrims must have been misinformed with respect to the purport of 
the inscription. The same iu.scriptkm is engraved on the columns 
of Dchli, Allahabad and Mattiah, and in Cuttack and Gujarat on 
rocks. In confirmation of the locality being anciently devoted 
to Buddhism, Mr. Liston, in June 1837, discovered in Perganah 
Sidowa, in the eastern division of Gorakhpur, at a place called 
Kuisa a cuiossal alto-relievo figure of Buddha surrounded by com- 
partments in which were represented various actions of his life; and 
in the neighbourhood wete several heaps and mounds of rubbish, uo 
doubt the remains of a Buddhist city. 

The date of the death of Buddha, according to the Chinese and 
Japanese, has already beeh given. Hiuan thsang says, respecting 
the date of Buddha’s dea6t, that the accounts ditfer; some fixing it 
lit 1500, others at 1300, 1200, 900 and 1000 years before his time. 
Now as be wrote aij. 040^ these dates place the death Of Buddha at 
SOO, f)G0, 5C0, and as late as 300 n.c. 

Over the spot where the eight kings shared the relics of Buddha 
* r*<go 2 ‘50. ' Sat, Shorca robmta. 
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after the body was burnt, a tower was erected ; all the towers, and 
several monasteries, still existed, and Were seen by Fa hian, but the 
population of the city was small, chiefly consisting of the ecclesiastics 
and the families of the lower classes. The Ni pan kin^, a Chinese 
work, states, with respect to the eight kings or people sharing the 
relics of Buddha, that they marched troops for the purpose of carry^ 
ing them off, but at the persuasion of a Brahman they consented 
to share them, and the following was the distribution. 

1 , The heroes of the town of Kiu chi one part. They raised a 
tower or Chaitya over them. 

2. The laymen of the kingdom of Pho kian lo pho, one part. 
They raised a tower. 

3* The Kiu liou lo of the kingdom of Szu kia na pho. Do. do, 

4 . All the Kshatryas of the kingdom of A le tchc, one part. They 
raised a tower. 

5. All the Brahmans of the kingdom of Phi neou, one part. They 
raised a tower. 

0. All the Li tche of the kingdom of Phi che li. Do. do. 

7. All the Sakyas of the kingdom of Tche, lo kia lo. Do. do. 

8. The king A tche chi of the kingdom Mo kia tho. Do. do. 

If the 'word Brahman be understood in the Hindu sense, it is 

not very intelligible how a Brahman adversary should interfere to 
distribute the relics of Buddha amongst Buddhist princes, or how 
the Brahmans of the kingdom of Pki neou should take a share of the relics 
of Buddha and raise a iouwr over them / But if the Brahmans be looked 
upon as a (ribe, and secular persons, as is asserted by the Buddhists, 
we can understand that there might be Buddhist Brahtnans, as wcB 
as Buddhist Sakyas, or Buddhist Sudras, — as there are Brahmaia 
Jains to this day. 

Eighty miles to the S.E. carries Fa hian to the scene of many 
other events in Buddha’s life; and here again the; unvarnished truth 
of the simple traveller is confirmed. He speaks of a pillar being 
raised by Sakya’s family, with an inscription on it ; also a tope com- 
memorating the REPuni.iCAN inhabitants of VaisAli, [Allahabad,] 
called the Lichchiwi, who wanted to accompany Buddha when he 
put off his existence [Nirvana]. Professor Wilsoii points ont, that 
following the Gandak for about seventy miles there is a stone pillar 
at present standing near to Bakra'. The inscription is not visible; 
but as half the column is buried in the earth the inscription probably 
exists; and the column is no doubt the one alluded to by Fa hiah. 

* Journal of the Astatic Sodeiy of JBengal^ 1^5. 
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The remains of a tower or tope are close by, and an image of 
Buddha with the celebrated moral stanza ; — 

*• Ye tlharma hetu priibliava.’* &c. Ac. 
engraved upon it has been met with. 

Twenty miles further to the east. Fa hian enters the city of 
Vaisali'. 'i'he garden given by a I'haU of the town to Buddha was 
still in existence, also several towers j some of them raised to com- 
memorate foolish legends. Iliiian thsang visited Vaiaali 200 years 
afterwards, and found the city in ruins, although he says its founda- 
tions had then a circuit of 20 to 23 miles, and the palace or iunner 
h.rt had a circuit of to miles. There were then, the ruins of 
more than 100 monasteries j and of the three to five that remained, 
the few ecclesiastics had about ten chapels, and did not appear to be 
much better than accomplices of the heretics living mingled with 
^ them. The faith (>t the people was a mixture of false and true. 
The country was rich and populous, and the people hajjpy and con- 
tented. The republic had a circuit of about 1000 or 1700 miles* 
Iliuan thsang docs ,uut make any mention of feuds between the Bud- 
dhists or the heretn s or of any violence on the part of the latter. 
We may infer therefore that the Saiva's bad not yet attained to 
power, Qven if their doctrines had spread ; and they had certainly 
not commenced their acknowledged persecution in a.d. (>38 ! 

Fa hian says that it was at Vaisali*' that a begging priest, 100 
years after the death of Buddha, reduced his doctrines to waiting : 
these were exam inecl by 700 ecclesiastics [Arhans and other priests] j 
and people afterwards, to coramemoratc the event, built a tower ou 
the spot whiclx Fa hian saw. A Mongt>l history, ac<.*ording to Kla- 
proth®, refers this collection and reduction to the time of Birnbisar(i% 
king of Mngadha, and a contemporary of Buddha. Nevertlieless, 
in the J 1 Otb ' year after Buddha, b.c, 433, when king Asoka reigned, 

* TIk? Allubabad. 

* Vujsnli, flun prefticwt AHalmbacl, the st;at of so m»j>y Buddhist tratlitiom- ami 
events duriti;' 000 to 1000 year??, is faldcd by the Braluiiaaists to liave V)f.L*n 
founded by ^4sala, of the race of Iksiiwaku :iud Alainbusha. Itaiua and Laksbtiiaiia 

Itiitod it. In 157 n.c.’,, the great monajitcry called the Mahawanno wiharo at 
Alinhabad, and the city and ntighbourliood, sent Id, 000 Buddhist priests under 
liaddUarakkito, a chief priest, to take part in laying the foundation-stone of the 
Thupo, or toinple in Ceylon, Afahawanso, ch«np, 20, p. 171. 

’ Pago 248. ♦ B.C. 

There must bo a mistake liere, .as Asoka did not reign in the llOtli year 
after the death of Buddha, bat iu the 224th year. The Mojigol date of the con- 
vocatio)! d'ijTers only ton years from the date assigned in tlwj Pali annals of Ceylon; 
but I ’lv hi.m, ^vith his oeeimtotned ivccnraey, confirms tlte exact datt> of the second 
eonvocatioi. i as recorded in the Mctfiamm$v, 
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700 Arhans assembled in Vaisali, and settled the doctrine. But in 
consequence f>f some novel opinions broached by Mahadeva in tltc 
convent of DjahimdUara, when Kanika was king of Gfitchon or 
Gatchi, 500 Bodhisattwas, 500 Arhana, and 500 Panditas assembled 
at the above convent in Kachtnir^ and settled the doctrine. Another 
Mongol history makes the tirst convocation to take place immediately 
after the death of Buddha, under the presidency of his favourite 
disciple Ananda, — the other two convocations taking place at the 
time specified. The Mahawanso of Ceylon mentions three convo- 
cations', and ic is curious to find this accordance from the extremities of 
Ashland from the hooks of such widcly^scparaied nations as the Mongols, 
theCei/loiiese,^hc Cliiin!se, the Burmese, and the Siamese. The Chinese 
work, the Fou fa ihsang yaan King, cf»ntains the following remark- 
able notice respecting Ananda : “ After the death of Buddha^ he 
collected 500 pious men in the Cavkrn of Pi pho lo (^the tree of 
Photi ], and jointly with them collected the Viuayas®.’* Of Kassapo^ 
aiiotlu r of Buddha’s disciples, Ihe same w^ork says, ^Mie collected 
a grout assembly in the (1'VVKri'j of Pi pho L), and in other places^ 
and arranged the Abidharinus'*.” Fro/n these passages, it would 
appear that cavcni-exenvatious must have been contemporary with 
or even prior to Buddha [Sakya] r for it is not to be supposed a 
cavern eupuble of containing 500 persons could have been prepared 
between the time of Buddha's death and the first convocation under 
Ananda, in the very year of Buddha’s death. A natural cavern is 
out of the question ; for w'c see too many hundreds, not to sag 
thousands of Buddhist excavations in the rocks in India, the remains 
of antiqtiity, not to be satisfied that their preparation was part of 
the Buddhist religious system. 

Sixteen miles from Vaisali [near the present Sinhiya], Fa hian 
came to the place called the Confluence of the Five Rivers, Three 
of them are immediately identifiable, — the Gandak, the Ganges, and 
the Sone ; the other two may have been formed by two branches of 
the Ganges, or other rivers are not far oft’ to make up the number. 
JiercA7ianJa ascended the funeral pile"* on an island on the river, and his 
relics, hke those of his master Sakya, were claimed by princes, the king 

i The firBt being lield at Rajagaha, b.c. 543 ; the second at Wesali [Vaisali or 
Allahabad] b,u 443; and the third took place b.c. 300, at Patna [PataUputto] 
when Asoko was emperor. — T urnour’s Ma/ututamo, 

* Portions of Buddhist Scripture. 

» Ibid. 

♦ We have boro .an iustauco of accordance in the customs of the Buddhists 
and the Gj ninoaophists, in the case of Calanus, the Gyrnnosi^hifi^ who accompanied 
Alexander from laxila to Persia, who when the infirmities of age eame upon him. 
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of Vaisali [he mijst have been elected, as it was a reptiblic], and 
the king of M:i 2 :nnha sliared them, and had towers built over them. 
This was an early corruption of^ Buddhism, for the disciple’s memory 
was made t<i be honoured in the same manner as the master’s. 

Fa Ilian crossed the Ganges, and at four miles to the south he 
came to the city of Patna ^ [Patalipuru, or Pupphapura, or Palibo- 
thra,v of the Greeks, hut not exactly on the site of the modern 
town/] This was the capital of the eelebralod king of bH India, 
As-o-ko, or Pjyadasi, eou of Bindusaro, whose edicts are now found 
engraved (»ri rocks from Cuttack to Girnar in Gujarat, and on the 
Delhi Olid other columns j and who was io>t f)nly the great patron 
ni Buddhism, hnt i\\^o ajtpnrently, in los zeal, an innovator on its 
doctrines j for he htterdictf>d the taking away ot animal idc, which 
could nut have been part of Buddha s ihjctrincs, as he di( d of indi- 
gestion from eating pork ! Fa hiau found the rnagnificMit palace 
of Asoko still standing, liuilt of stone, the window s of winch w^ue 
ornamented wdth such adminible sculptures eind engravings as far 
exceeded the ability of the then age to iirodncc*. 

Fa hiau, after speaking of the Buddidst orthodoxy and piety of 
Asoko’s son. Mahiiido, [Pali,] [Mahendra, Sanskrit,] who chiefly 
spent his time in contemplation in the mountain called the Peak of the 
Vulture, in Central Bahar, [where, in chapter 129, \vc learu were 

burnt himself, lUe,on the funeral piln ff<e manner of his covntry^ 

[dAXa «7rl Kkivrjs yop KOf-uaSypai iir€^mriji,ntpov r< r<w po^lco^ 

xai aSoPTu rff ^Ipi^iyp yXwacrt}, Lib. VU , Cup. Hi.] before die ■whole Greek army. 

^ In Magn<r*ia or iinbAr. Th.m kiii^^dom Root an embiuisy t{> the emperor of 
China, Tai taoimg, A.n, b47. Between a , v . UoO and Gait, the empt^ror Knotsoung 
sent an aaibussador to Patna, wlio raiso l a muniimeut with an in.scription upon it 
iu the temple of Mo ho phon thi. Sub^tMjneiuly, Ihe emperor 'fe isoung between 
A.D. y.W to tl04l, had un inscription nimie upon a bell wiiicli li*' presented to the 
temple of Na Ian tho at Patna. This is Iho last menhon of Ib'rar met with in 
ChiiicMO liisloriaris, — K laproth, page 256. I'lnihc facts prove that Buddhism was 
not extinct at Patna iu the ninth century, 'fhe inscription in liie temple may yet 
be found in the ruins of old Patna. The origin of the name in fSanskrit is Tatali- 
putra ill PaH, Fupphapura, or Pataliputio, Clul J of the tree [Big- 

nonia suaveolens], deriv(?d from a Buddhist legend. In A.n. 610, Hiuan thsang 
found it in ruins, and overrun with jungle, although its circuit wps then nearly twenty- 
three miles ; hut even Old Patna, althciigli the capital of the Buddhist empcroi's, was 
comparatively recent in relntiou to ti»e origin of Buddhism ; tiie seat of government 
having been removed to it from Rajagih^ rS*uiskrjt Rnjsjgriha ], page 267* In 
157 «‘C., the priest Mattinno took with him to Ceylon 60,000 Buddhist priests from 
the fraternity of ) 00,000, in connexion with Asoko’s great nionastory at Patna, to 
assist in lad ing the fouudatiutis of the groat Thupo, or temple, or ohrine, in Ceylon 
built by King l>utthagamim.«^iVjraAa«raiMro, chap. 20, p. 171. 

“ i^nge 252. 
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many hundred caverns or cells for the ecolesifi^tlcsj has the.followia^ 
remarkable words. “ At that time ( As-o-k(>*s reign^j there was a 
Brahman of the transcendental or metaphysical* section of the 
[Buddhist3 priesthood living in Pat;na [PataliputtoJ, of unbounded 
knowledge, prudence, and ability; whose conduct was SO pure that 
the king paid him all possible honoar, and for fifty years the whole 
kingdom looked to this single individual with the utmost confidence. 
Ho so advanced and dilTused the doctrine of Buddha, that heresy 
could not prevail against it.” In the acceptation in which the word 
Brahman is usually received by Europeans, a “ Brahman Buddhist 
priest” seems an incongruous term ; btit 1 believe I shall have the 
means of showing that these terms of Fa hian afford an additional 
proof that the term Brahman vvas a civil and not a religious distinc* 
tion, for there are Brahman Jains to this day. 

Fa luan found many monasteries in Patna, inhabited by six or 
seven lunuireii ecclesiastics of the Ethical section ; but the religious of 
the highest virtue belonged to the transcendental class. There were 
also colleges of a grave and majestic architecture, wViere Buddlnst 
priests and students from all parts of the world assembled, who 
were desirous of informing themselves in philosophy; and here again 
folIoNvg a curious passage. Fa hian saying the Masters or instruc- 
tors of the children of ike Brahmans were called Mandjousri,” from a 
Buddhist personage of that name ot the head even of the Bodhlsattwas^ 
who are next to the Buddhas. M. Klaproth says, from Chinese autho- 
rity, that it was an honourable title applied only to the most learned of 
the B/ ahmans ; but it could not have been applied to them at ail, had 
they been heretical Brahman priests I Fa hian adds ; ‘'those of the 
begging ecclesiastics who inhabit the monasteries are all from Central 
Jndia^j' which M. Klaproth designates as comprising the modern 
provinces of Allahabad, Agra, Delhi, Oude, and Bahar, exteruiing 
however, to the West, io the Vindhya mountains. 

Fa Ilian next describes the state in which he found the kingdom 
of Central India, speaking of it as if it were under one king in hia 
time. The cities and towns were large, the people rich, and they 
loved discussions ; but they were charitable and just in their actions. 
Annually, on the eighth day of the month Mao [the early part of 
May], being the birthday of'Sakya Muni, a four-wheeled car, with a 
building of five stages upon it, one above the other, so that the 
whole looked like a tower, was hung with carpets, and white felt; 
upon which were painted the figures of the celestial divini^ 

B.C. to 2S8. a.c. . » Msha Yajiii. 

“ MaAhyadesa. 

^ X 2 
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ties'," The whole was ornamented with gold, and silver, andembroidery, 
and coi^oURi'D ! Above all was a roof or canopy of embroidered 

stuif } and at tin- four corners Wjere contrived little chapels, in each 
of which W’as a scaled figure of Buddha, with erect figures of Bod- 
hisattwas l>y tlie side of each. Inhere were probably twenty of these 
cars 5 and all the world was in the streets ; there were theatrical 
represeniations, feats of the aihletse, concerts of music, and at night 
illuminations; hospitals were opened for the sick, cripples, and 
orphans; and everything was done to solace and relieve them by the 
representatives of the different chiefs of the kingdom residing in the 
city. People Rocked from the provinces ; the Brahmes, [^whether 
this means the Brahmans or not I do nut know] visited Buddha, 
and the Buddhists arrived and located themselves according to their 
order*. I'his celebration, procession, pyramidal car, and accompani- 
ments, recalls Jagannath’s processiur., whose temple exists in a 
country not only once cMuineiitly Bnddliist, but apparently on or 
near the very site of the chaitya, which held the tooth-relic of 
Buddha before its traiisfcr to Oy Ion, where ii 7iow 7*eyts under Jung lish 
lock and key! Tlie temple of JagannatVi also was not built until 
after the decline of Buddhism, and the Hindu proces.sion looks as if 
it had its type in that of Buddha. 

; Pa bian says, the gret\t tower or (oj )0 built by As-o-leo stood about 
a mile south of the city, and in front of it was the print of Buddha's 
foot. South cf tlie tv)\\n was a stone column with an inscription 
upon it t(* this effect : “ I'lie King As-o-leo having thrice made a 
present of all India to the priest - of Ihiddha, thrice bought it back 
from them at the };rice of all his treasures." Jliunn th.sarg two 
centuries afterguards, saw the print of the foot and the colur^n, hut 
describes the inscription on the latter as almost effaced®. At 4 or 
.^>00 paces to the north of tlie tower, according to Fa hian. King 
As-o-ko built the towm of Ni li, in tlie centre of which was erected a 
column surm()uiited by a lion% and an inscription w’'as placed on the 
column, recording the foundation of Ni li, the reason for it, and 
the year, the month, and the day of the foundation. Iliuan thsang 
speaks as if Ni li were a palace. 

The above columns nmy yet be found buried in the neighbour- 
hood of Patna, on the site of the old city. From Patna Fa hian 

^ These divinitif's, according to the Buddhist ideas, would be Indra, Brahma, 
the Regents of the «Sky, &c. ; but all inferior in dignity even to the Arhans, 

*■ Tilt* anniversury is kept to this day in Buddhist countries. 

® Page 2fJl. 

* Two similar columns at Mattiali and Bakra Imve been doiicribed in the 
•T. A. S, B. ; 1)11 1 tlir column near to Patna would be invaluable were it fbuiid, as 
it \vo!iJd fix the dnt * ol As-o-ko’s reign without questioTi. 
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moved thirty* .six miles to the S.E., to thfc mountaia IndrasilaguhaV, 
\vhere was a great hut tow cavern or excavation, according to Hiuan 
thsang, with tracings on the rocks, said to be by Indra when he 
interrogated Buddha. This cavern no doubt still exists in Bahar, 
although tmdesenbed. 

Four miles to the S. W. Fa hian ftmnd a tower built where Sari- 
jialto*. a famous disciple of Buddha, died. Four miles further to 
the West was the new RiijagahA®, built by Ajata Sattu of the Hindus, 
as Professor Wilson says, \\ hich As-o-ko abandoned, and founded olc*. 
Patua. There were two monasteries and a mugnificent tower in the 
place. Quitting the town by the south, at the distance of a mile 
and a quarter, was the valley which led to the five mountains, which 
forrntd, as it were, the walls of the ancient city of Rajagaha, the 
residence of As-o-ko's ancestor Biinbisaro\ the father of Ajata Sattu. 
From West to Ea.*.t it had ua extent of about two miles, and from 
North to South from three to fviur miles : tlierc were some Budd- 
hist remains, but the place wuh entirely desolate and uninhabited * > 
and the site of tin' cit.\ , fu eu, is pretty generally unknown to Euro* 
peans. alUiough Dr. Ihu iianan mentions it in Ids Slaiisi/at of Bahar, 
It would unpear that the peak of the vulture was on one of the 
five mountains .surrounding the old town of Rajagaha, and it was 
the highest, being about five mihj.s S.E. up the valley. On the moun- 
tain was the throne id the four Buddhas^ affording farther proof of 
the belief in three Bndtliias previous to Sakya. In the same hill 
was the cavern of Sak} a, and several hundred cells for the Arbans. 
These should be loi*kcd for and described. Fa hian hired two Bud- 
dhist mendicants as guide.s to coiidnet him to the grottoes in the 
peak, and taking perfumes, flowers, and lamps, he made his offerings j 
but the memory of Buddha’s association with the place, and the 
desolation in which he found it, brought tears into his eyes. He 
remained there one night. Returning from the old to the new town 

the cavern of Judra’rf rocks* 

« Sarij/ntto i^4 Tuciitioued in the AlahawatiifVr 

in Ssiiiikrit. Rajagaha iu l^ali. 

* The Vinibasara of the Puranafit. — Prof, Wilaou. Bimhisaro is in the Buddhist 
chronology; hut not in Prinaep’s Dynasty of the Magudha Kings, derived fr<m the 
Puranae, 

* Yet this desolated site, which Fa hian required guides to explore^ ah0ut 
years before lus visit, W4,8 teeming with population ; and the profound Btiddl ns t 
toneher, Tndagutto, led «000 Buddhist priests from Rajagalia to Ceyk»JJ, to take 
part in laying the foundatjons of the great Thupo or tempi© at Anuradhapuim.— 
MuhuwamOi chap. 2p, p. 171. Tho raagiiifieence of this temple had not deeiiiiid 
when Fa hiau was in Ceylon. 
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he passed a Buddhist chapel served by ecclesiastics, which was still 
in existence at Hiuan thsang’s visit. Fa hian mentions also the 
spot where the sacred hooks were collected by Ananda and the 600 
Arhans, after the death of Sakya, and he notices many excavations 
for meditation in the rnountriins. 

Thence passing sixteen miles to the west, he came to the town of 
Gaya’, a place peculiarly saered to the Buddhists, partly on account 
of Buddha having there undergone sufferings for six years, and 
partly on other accounts; and in modern times not less sacred to 
the Brahmnnists although at a locality a little removed, but still near 
the Fnigo river. Professor Wilson attrihufes the absence of mention 
of the Hindu Gaya by Fa hian to sectarial resentment, but this very 
absence of mention seems a proof that the Hindu Gaya was pot then 
m existence, for Fa liian has elsewhere no c»>ricealments respecting 
the temples of tiie liereties. Fa loan found the city of Gaya deserted.: 
and Iliiian thsang says he hnind only about a thousand families of 
Brahmans who were descended from the saints [Buddhist]*. Here 
again we find Brahmans preserving their name, although of Buddhist 
origin j whereas had the name then indicated a religious distinction, 
they must necessarily have lost caste and ceased to be Brahmans; 
nor could they become Brahmans again, their ancestors having once 
been Buddhists. A remarkable inscription, in Pali character and 
Burmese language, has recently been discovered here [1833], and 
published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Tdcngal, and Klaproth 
also gives it^; recording that the Budtlhist tenrjple originally built, b.c. 
325, by King Asoko, wVio is called lluler n{' the V’forld, and which 
had three times fallen into decay and been restoi (?d, was for the fourth 
time rebuilt in the year a h. 1305 ; and in 1300 it was consecrated, 
iuhI the famous tree called kalpa vriksha was worshipped. Many other 
ins-criptions have since been discovered attesting Fa hian’s and Hiuau 
thsang’s accuracy. According to Fa hian, for many miles around 
Gaya, there are numerous spots sanctified by some event in Sa* 
kya’s life. At one place he saw the very tree under which Buddha 
had sat eating rice that was given to him by two girls sent by Indra 
when he was almost exhausted, and under which tree he had sat for 
six years enduring sufferings, and lest Fa hian should be disbelieved in 
his ow n country he very earnestly says, that in Central India, the cli* 
mute is so temperate, that some trees may not only live 1000 years, 
but 10,000 years. Fa hian, no doubt, speaks of the Bur or Wur, Ficus 
Indica, or Bengaleusis, which lets down roots from its branches; and 
may be said never to die ; for it goes on renewing itself, and there is no 

XRT- Pioj/erly Buddha Gaya. “ Page 277* " 270- ’ 
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physical irwpediment to the tree rnnKJeV which Buddha sat, and which 
w'^as seen by Fa hian, being seen, at the present moment! The Wur 
is not foutidl I believe iu China. This mention of the commencement 
of Buddha's sufieriugs gives rise to a note by M. Klaproth, giving an 
explanalion iu Buddha’s own words of the cause of his being subject 
to these sulierings. Buddha commences by saying, There was 
f«>r»nerly in the territory of Benares the son of u Brahman, named 
IIcj man, and the son of a potter named Horn hi : these children were 
young, and entertained a great affection for each other’.” It is not 
necessary to pursur the story; but the passages contain conclusive 
evidence tluit the Brahmans could not at that time have had the 
sacred and exclusive character whicii they now pretend to, otherwise 
such an intimacy as Ihiddha describes between a Brahman’s son 
an<i a Potter’s son couhi not have existed. If such words were never 
spiilvcn by Buddha, the passage at least shows the view the Indian, 
or t tunesc. autlior of tlic narration entertained of the equality of 
Brahman.s and Potters iu the social system. 

la this chapter [,‘> i sr ], Fa liian again notices the passed Buddhas, 
and points out a s[K)t wiiere they accomplished the law, Sakya 
amongst the v'^st, and where those who are to follow will do the 
same thing, — he p()vnt;> out also the place were Sakya was tempted, 
St. Anthony like, by the Devil, his imps, and three young ladies: 
and tlie spot w iiere Brahma came to offer him a golden wheel with 
otie thousand spokes, an emblem of universal spiritual dominion, but 
which he would not accept from Brahma. But in this chapter Fii 
hian runs riot iu his legends; nevertheless their localities had all 
been commemorated by towers and images of Buddha, all of which 
existed in his time, and this accounts for the numerous images of 
Buddha winch have been di.scovered around Gtiya. 

Fa hiuu says, at the spot where Buddha accomplished the law 
there were three monasteries, with establishments for the ecclesiastics, 
who were very numerovis; and they all lived in abundance, for the 
people supplied them wib everything they wanted. He speaks of 
the grave; manners and set demeanour of the ecclesiastics, and says^ 
the precepts of Buddhism w^ere rigidly practised. The chapter con- 
cludes by Fa luau stating that the four grand towers or topes, raiaed 
to commemorate the four chief events in Buddha's life; namely^ hitt 
birth, his accornplishmsat of the law, his turning the wheel of the 
law, and his death; had been preserved uninterrupted, from the time 
of their erection until Fa hian’s time; that is to say,frox|a 700 to 9 JO 
years. Of course, one of these grand towers or topes was at Buddha 
Gaya. The tower is gone; but the numerous rock-caves, and ths 

P-igo 27i>. C/iin i Boo'i 77, 1'*^' 38, f. t soq. 
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numcroixR inscriptions in Old Pali, dcciphcired by Mr, James Prinsep, 
remove all doubt :ib»)ut the sanctity of this Bviddhist locality. 

We Viavc here Fa hian again bearing testimony, that 35uddliism 
had not experienced any hostility from its foundation to tbc time 
he wiv.fe; that is to say, certainly for tbc preceding 900 years, accord- 
ing to Mr. 'Furnour's era of Buddha, but for 107!) years, according ti> 
Fa liiioi’s own assertion when he gets to Ceylon. 

The thirty-second chapter optms with a story about As-o-ko, whicli 
ends in his constructing a hell to punish criminals in [Hiuan thsang 
says It was at Ougein] ; and this gives rise to a v aluable note’ of M. 
Bournours, in which he exjdains the Budilhist system of hells, of which 
there were no less than sixteen great hells aiul sixteen smaller hells. 

A belief in u future state of rewards and punishments is plainly 
incompatible with atlicisrn, with which the Buddhists, or a section 
of them, are charged. 

This storj^ about As-o-lto terminates in his repenting ot having 
constructed a hell, A Buddhist priest preachc.s to bin/j be repents 
him of bis sins; ijbtains faith; and from that time forward honours 
and believes in the three jew'els, Buddha, tbc law, and the clergy. 
What bis faith was before this time Is not said. Whether he was a 
Doctor of lleasoipor to which of the eleven heresies [Buddhist and 
Hindu] he inclined, is nowhere stated; but his father before him was 
a supporter of Brahmans. 

In the thirty- third chapter. Fa hinn says that he went to visit 
the mountain of the foot of the cock , in the heart of which Buddha’s 
predecessor, Kassapo^ Buddha, was supposed to have entombed him- 
self, Fa hian says, the doctors of mason [Tao ssc] of the Buddhist 
rny.stic cross w came annually from oil kirwdoins and all countries to 
adore Kussapo. This statement would seem to remove all doubt 
with respect to the faith of the doctors of reason. They must 
have been Buddhists; differing, however, in some points of faith, 
from the followers of Sakya, who possibly appeared as a reformer of 
the previously existing Buddhism. 

Fa biau not having yet visited the sacred city of Benares, the 
.scene of the preachings anfi labours of all the Buddhas, and parti- 
cularly of the initiatory labours of Sakya, retraced his steps to it from 
Faina. On his way he visited the temple of the “vast solitude/’ called, 
in Pali, Issi pattene [so says M. Klaproth”,] and in the Mahawonso 
it is called Isi pattana, in the neighbourhood of Benares [B^riinasi 
in Pali], It w^as one of Sakya’s stations, and Fa hian found eccle- 
siastics still there. "J he fraternity of this temple, however, in 157 
B.c., contributed 12,000 Buddhist priests under the Mahatbero 
i Poge 296. »» Page .^02. ® Page 300. 
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Dharnmaseno, to take part in laying the foundations of the great 
temple or chaitya, at Aniiradhapura in Ceylon*. So far however, 
from the temple’s being in a vast solitude, which the Chinese name 
implies, it was situated in an agreeable canton. Hence Fa hian 
w’eiit to Benares. He describes the temple in the deer-park about 
three or four miles from Benares, which commemorates an event in 
Buddhas life. The Chinese, in one of their etynndogies, derive the 
name Pho lo nai [Biiranasi in Pali or Benares] from the Buddhist 
term “deer-park,” as if i/tis were the proper narae of the city^ which 
would leave no doubt of the Buddhist origin of this nou) holy Pliudu 
locality. Fa hian mentions also several towers in the neighbourhood, 
attached to which were two monasteries. 

Fa hian says little about the religions state of Benares when he 
was there j probably, l)ccause he had previously said, that every king 
and kiugdf>m east.v\ard and southward of the Jurnna was Buddhist ; 
or probably, because he did not hnd anything in the state of Bud- 
dhism to call for remark. Mad Buddhism been in a declining 
state he would ha\ c said so, and had heresy been making progress, 
he no doubt would have mentioned it, as was hi.s custom elsewhere j 
but he docs rnd .say a syllable about an heretical temple. That 
Buddhism in Fa hiau's time, at Benares, was not in a state to call 
fov remark, it is fair to infer from Hiuan thsang’s account of the 
city 200 years aftcrw^'irds, in which 200 years. Buddhism was fast 
falling into decay. Nevertheless, when Hiuan thsang visited Be- 
nares in A.Tj. 030 — 10, he found there thirty Buddhist monasteries, 
and 3000 Buddhist priests and disciples j independently of 1500 
priests and <iiscjples attached to the temple in the deer-park : this 
temple was more than 200 feet high, and its summit was crowned 
with a gilded arrow', it w as surrounded by about 100 chapels, each 
with its gilded arrow j there were in them numerous divine images 
gilded J and statues of Buddha and the Tathagatas in stone ; a// in 
the attitude of turning the wheel! He says, that the majority of the 
inhabitants of Benares [v hich contained 10,090 houses,] were here- 
tics; that they had about 100 temples, in which were about 10,000 
persons who worshipped the great god “ self-existent’^ [Iswara] j’the 
worshippers either cut their hair, or tied it in a knot on the top of 
the head, and they went naked and covered themselves with cin- 
ders*, the elders living in constant austerities. If, therefore, Benares 
had thirty monasteries and 4500 Buddhist priests and disciples, in 
the decline of Buddhism, it may be well supposed they were abuadantlv 
rife 200 years before, iu Fa hiau's time. .. ^ 

There can be little doubt but Siva is intended by-** self-existent 

* Jfahawan^o, chap, 29, p. 171. t 
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blit there is no allusion whatev'er by Hiuan thsane; to the 
which could not have failed to have struck him, had the worship of 
that emblem been jErencrul by the heretics. Although heretics were 
now so numerous in Benares, a Mongol work^ considers that it W'as 
always the seat of Buddhism from all antiquity. Sakya’s five cele- 
brated converts, are, in this work, made to address him in the fol- 
ioviing w'ords: — “ Since thou art become the true Buddha of the 
world, deign to honour Benares with thy presence j for at that place 
has been the throne of tV>e lOOO Buddhas of the past period.” 
Sakya acceded to their whshcs. and ch»>se for his seat that of the 
three Buddhas of the present age, Kakusando, Konagaramo, and 
Kassapo*. 

Fa hian concludes the chapter by observing, that at 59 or 09 
miles to the N.W. of the deer-park was the kingdom of Kausambi”* 
lie did not visit it ; but learnt that there were several towers in it ; 
and Hiuan thsang says iVierc were about ten nionafcteries, in a state 
of dilapidation, and with not more than 300 priests*, 

r’a hiau’s next ci\apter opens with some remarkable information- 
lie says, ‘‘About 800 miles distant from hence [Buddha Gaya], to 
the south, is the kii'.gdorn of the Dekhan, where there is a monastery 
of the passed Buddha Kassapo [Sakya’s immediate predecessor]. It 
has been excavated in the rock of a great mountaiii, and has five 
stages or stories. The lower one i.s in the form of an elephant, and 
contains 500 stone chambers : the next is in the form of a lion, and 
contains 400 chambers: the third has the form of a horse, and con- 
tains 300 chambers: the buirtU has the form of a bull, and contains 
200 chambers; and tlie fitth hai5 the form of a pigeon, and contains 
100 chambers. At the upper part there is a spring, which follows 
the course of the rockj and, in falling, it enters the chambers, and 
issues by the door. In all the chambers there are windows pierced 
in the rock to admit the light. At the four angles of the edifice the 
rock bad been cut into steps j but at present little ladders are used 
to mount to the spcjt where formerly some one had left the print of 
his foot in the rock. 

“ The monastery was called Pho loyeu; which, in the Indian lan- 
guage, means pigeon*, from some Arbans flying into the monastery; 
Fa hian says the monastery was inhabited permanently by Arhans, 
although the mountain was desert, and was some distance from viU 

' Th(- hintory of the Origin of the Four Truths of the whole Law. 

« T’ag. : 

TiuH is rueutioned in tho Mahawanso, Tliero was a great chaitya in the 
ca}>UaJ, \vliiei! lliuau tlisang a’^o dt.'acrjtK5». 

* I'age 313. 

‘ Tif ui I iv,>!ii tho Maliiutti TTI i cl T. the hlue plffeon. 
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lages. The inhabitants were nnaeqnainted with the law of Bud« 
dha*. Fa hian concludes by saying, that the roads in the Dekhaa 
were dangerous, and painful, and difficult to distinguish. Those 
who wished to travel paid a certain sum to the king of the country, 
who sent guides with them. Fa hian ingenuously says, he was not 
able to visit the monastery of the pigeon himself } and his account 
is derived from the people of tlie country.*’ 

Those who have read my Description of the Caves of Ellora, may 
be induced to recognise in these stupendous and magnificent works 
the originals of Fa hian’s monastery and 1500 chambers. 

Considering tlie constant bias of human nature to enhance the 
value of that in which a personal interest is mixed up, I am sur- 
prised tile travellers from the Dekhan did not load Fa hian a little 
more astray than they appear to have done. My description of 
temples supjjorted by elephants and Uf»us, of a temple of i/iree storias 
[Teen lokh], of windows pierced in the rock, of muhitndinous cham^ 
bers, of the course of rivulets down the mountain and over and into 
the caves, of the uninhabited locality, and, finally, even the name 
may be supposed to have originateti in the flocks of blue pigeons 
Avbich no doubt //ic«, as nou\ inhabited the perforations in the moun- 
tain : m)*^ description, I repeat, offers so many matters of approxima- 
tion to the general points of the inflated and distorted accounts given 
to Fa hian by the people from the Dekhan, that it may fairly be 
permitted to us to consider that Fa hian is describing Ellora, The 
excavations in Salsctte would afford the next approxiinatitm, and 
after these the wondrous labours at Junir (Jooneer), and the Ajantu 
Gh^t. Fa hiau's silence with respect to the Linga caves at Ellora, 
which he would have designated as those of the heretics, offers to 
my mind satisfactory proof that in his day they were not in exist- 
ence. Apparently for the preceding 1000 years there had not been 
Hindu dynasties or a Hindu population sufficiently wealthy, powerful, 
or numerous, to have produced them. 

Fa Uiuu’s silence alsf^ assists to confirm the opinion of that acute 
and learned orientalist, Mr. Erskine, who, in speaking of the Linga 
cave [that is to say, dedicated to Siva as the regenerator] at Ele- 
phauta, which is precisely similar in it# design and character to the 
Linga caves at Ellora, [with the exception of the tbree-faced bust df 
Siva, which is only met with in small caves at Ellora,] said it [the 

^ 1 Page 515. Fa hian probably alludes to the Goand# and Bheel#, who, no 
doubt, were as orthodox BuddhiBts in his time a# they are orthodox Hindus or 
Brahmanists in present times. In foot, the^rdUgiOn tkoae singtilar face# of men 
has always been of a peculiar character. 
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Elephant, a cave) be abcnit 800 years did. Professor Wilson 

j.s equally indebted to Fa hiaa \vith Mr. Krskine; for tf jgh he 
snppo.^es that the Linga temples at Ellora were excavated after those 
of’ ti»e linddhists, about tVie eighth century, yet hv iuciines to a tra-- 
dition^ I hat (he Buddhists did not appear in the peninsula of India before 
the third century after Christ, ixwCi their excavations therefore could u<it 
have Ijceu nuuie before the i ii rii or .sixth centuky. Fki hian re- 
moves all these doul)ts, even though the multiplied inscriptions and 
roin.« now made available, had not couvorttd douVjt into certainty'^! 

From Buddha tiaya it would appear that Fa hian returned to 
Sravasti, and toidv vq> his abode in the great temple or monastery 
of Tehha houiin,or Jeta*, wliere he remained tor three years, study- 
ing tlie language called FaiP, au<l making a collection of sacred 
books, as he could not procure them in the north of India, the 
Buddhist doctrines being promulgated verbally. JIc then gives the 
details of the books he had ccdloctcd ; which gives rise, in the first 
place, to a note of M. LamVesse, in which he quotes Mr. Uphani, from 
the Singalese auujds, stating Uvat three weeks after the death of 
Buddha [Sakya i, OUO Arlian«, headed by Ananda, assembled, and in 
seven months rtNhiccd Sakya'.s doctrines to writing j and, in the next 
place, he quotes Mr. Hodgson, of Nepal, ^vho says, according to the 
Buddldsts of Nepal, the body of the law is made up of the. Sutra 
ami the Dharma, and that Sakya himself was the first to coUt i t and 

* Dese*!’!] til o c.ihjlugiui of til'- MiU'lieiizic manusn-ipfs, iiy Jk li. Wilson. 

Ciileutta, fC.go 

* 'J’ho remain s uf I'u ldln.-n: in tlio 1 >t*)dian nrt> t-vcii uioro inagiufjccut ars! 

cxUiisive than iii i-aiivi M'ats nn tlu* Tlx* rsivr-cxfrivaiionfc riro wcil 

ki.'-'v’, ii as MouilfHul rn‘»iuimc!it.‘i of arl ; Cut juMltio’ud pruol's of its prcvakaicc aro 
unet, willj in t1 o remains of gnat, i Buddhist toinploH at Bhiisu and Ooinrawati> 
.'ind tlif! Buddhif-t ocuis from That tJiLs ovlt brated t ity toemed with 

Buddidtt.s is atlL'htod by the Ithilsu iusoriptiuns; Init wc have a new proof of the 
fact hum tiie C‘ ybm aunaln, which state that E.t. ir>7 the Buddhu^.t high priest 
Dharnniarahhit-» U/ok with him 40,000 dbei]>les from the Daklchiiiuglri tenipie at 
Ougein to CevUei, to assist in laying din foundatioii-stone of tlie great teiiijdc at 
.^nuradhapiu'ii. 'fhis wa« before Vikraraaditya reigned in Ougeiii. Afahairanso, 
diJip. IM), pa-e 171. 

* ZsTtTT b» Sanskrits the temple of tlio victor. Jeto wiharo, in Pali. 

* As wc iind, without exception, from every inscription yet deciphered, 

that the l.u'gmige was Pali, there can he little doubt the term Fan applies to that 
tonjiuc, bMd<Uusm must, iudoed, have been in a fiourishtng state, in 157 » c., at 
Srrviuti [Savv.athi[»ura, in Pali], when the Mahiithm) Piyadassi took with him, 
from th«' r<!i):iasi.ery of Jeto ami tl.e neiglihoiirhood, no less than ti0,000 Buddhist 
priests, at ii c invitation of King Duttliagamini of Ceylon, to take pari in laying 
tb© fin.nda - ion-stone of dm rreat chaitya, or temple, at AnuradhapurD, ti:» Ceylon. 
Afahat^’UUf'rtj chap. 20, pige 171 
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put into writing the doctrine left by his predecessors, to wliich 
he added his own*. 

On quitting Sravasti, Fa hian*s companion, Tao tchhing, capti- 
vated by tlie grave, decent, orthodox, and admirable conduct of the 
cficlesiaistic‘ 3 , compart‘d with those of his own country Ct^he frontiers 
ofChina"). resolved not to return home, but spend, his^life amongst 
them. Fa hiaii, whose first wish was to benefit his countrymen, by 
enabling them to participate in his knowledge, returned therefore 
alune*. 

Fa hiau now desoemls the Ganges, atid apparently in a boat, for 
he sa} ,s, Following the I'ourse of the (janges t(j the cast for seventy'- 
two miles, there is on the right bank the kingdom of Tchew plio\ 
[the ancient Tvhamj^a, now Bhagalpur]. The Buddhist chapels on 
t)ur route appeared inhabited by ecclesiastics ; ' and he passed four 
towers. 

AVhen Hiuan thsang visited Tebampa or Tchampapura, on the 
bank of the Gauges, he found it to be a city about thirteen miles in 
circumference. There were about ten monasteries, but they were in 
a bad slate, not counting more than 200 ecclesiastics. The heterodox 
had about twenty temple? . 

Klaproth says the name of Tebampa is preserved in the name 
of the town of Chaaipanagar, eh»sc to Boglipur. 

Fa hiau hence passes to the eastward [no doubt descending the 
Ganges] for about 200 miles, and comes to the kingdom of TornoIitH, 
at the mouth of the Ganges, on the sea, now preserved in the modern 
Tainlouk, on the right bank of the Ganges. There w'ere twenty-four 
monasteries m the kingdom, all peopled with ecclesiastics, and 
Buddhism was in a flourishing state. Hiuan thsang found eight or 
ten monasteries, inhabited, however, by about 1000 ecclesiastics. 
The heretics bad about temples; but there is no mention of 

emnity or persecution. He describes Tarnlouk as having a circuit 
of more than three miles; and it carried on a great trade, both by 
.sea and land. By the ide of the towui there w^as one of King 
As-o-ko’s towers, built in honour of the throne of the Four passed 
Buddhas, of wiiich the traces remained. 

* Asiatic R, ^searches, vol. KJ, page 241. 

* ^^^err, or according to the Puranas, the ntiekiit capital of 

Kuril 11 , the cider brother of the Panda princes. It wafi annexed to Magadlia by 
i^irnbiauro : p. 

* Tjimralipti in Sauakrlq TumahtU iu Pali, is nientiotied la 

the Afahabharata and tlic Vayti nnd Mdrkandeya ^Vilson. 
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M. Brtrnouf, quoting from the Mahmvmso of the Cingalese, fays 
that Fa iiiari imcJ rendered into Chinese the Pali naaie of Tamalitti, 
and not the Sanskrit; and it would probably be found that all the 
Chinese trovellers had done the same thing with the Indian names 
handled by them. In this ease, at least, the city was called by the 
* Indians by a Pali name, anti not by the Sanskj'il name met with in the 
Puranas. 

Fa hian remained at Tamlouk two years, copying the Sacred 
books, and painting the images. Large vessels sailing to the S.W , 
Fa hian embarked at the coininencerneut of winter, and in fourteen 
days and nights he arrived, a.x>. 412, at the Kingdom nt .Lions, 
Ceylon'. He deseribes (he al' the island ; spi-aks of its ])i*arK', 

the product of tlu‘ sea on the coast, not only then, but ironi Alexan- 
der’s time to the pr< l^eut; and one district in the island produced 
precious stones, just as is the case now. Ilinan. tiisarig also visited 
Ceylon, and says tlie chi^ f town had a circuit of nearly thirteen 
miles ! 

Fa hian unfortunately did not visit Orissa, where was one of the 
eight great Buiklhist ciiairyas, and which province lias recently fur- 
nished such matters of interest in its Buddhist inscriptions and 
remains. 

I come now to P^a hian’s last chapter but one. lie speak.s of 
Ceylon as originally inhabited by demons, genii, and dragons, wlio 
had, nevertheless, a taste for commerce, and in time became civilized, 
lie says tliat the climate is so temperate, that the diflTerence between 
winter and summer is not di.sceinible, and that the verdure remains 
ail the year round. We see frtun these simple terms luiW much his 
descriptions arc; to be relied upon, when he speaks from his ow’n 
observation. He mentions the impression of one foot of Buddha s 
on Adam’s peak, and that of the other to the north of the tower of 
the rt>yal residence, the impressions being sixty miles apart. Over 
the impression to the north of the town, a tower, or tope, or chaitya, 
or temple, had been built, the height of which was 472 English feet 
[higher than St. Paul’s], which was ornamented wuth gold and silver, 
and with everything the most precious*. 

The legend respecting the impression of Buddha’s foot says it 
was at the request of Raja Samba Deva, who, addressing Buddha, 
said, Many Buddhas have left their relics here; deign to add a jewel, 

^ ^ Siahola ; that of ilous. 

® ThU ift tbc prreat temple built 157 b.c., in laying the foundation of which 
several hundred thou^und Buddhist priesta assisted from all parts of India. Maha- 
utanso, chap. 20, png© 17L 
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and leave the impression of thy foot, wbick^thaTl 'fee * blessing to the 

island*.” 

There was attached to this prodigious tower, or temple, a 
prodigious monastery, called the Mountain of Security, which 
was built by Walakarabhaya, or Deveny Paetissa, in the 456ih 
year after Buddha, or 87 years b.c., in which were alOOO eccle- 
siastics. There was also a hall of Buddha, adorned with chas- 
ings of gold and silver. Amongst other precious things there was 
an image of Buddha of blue Jasper, twenty-three feet six inebe* 
English high : the whole body was set \vith precious stones, and 
sparkled with inexpressible splendour and majesty. The right 
hand held a pearl ot inestimable price. Fa hiaa then records tb« 
touching anecdote regarding sweet home/' which 1 noticed 

at the comniencenicnt of this paper. This circumstance occurred 
when he was worshipping in this chaitya or temple. 

Fa hian mentions the introduction from Magadha into Ceylon 
for the first time of a branch <»f Sakya's tree, under which he had 
attained supreme wisdom ; and which, from its letting down roots 
from the branches, must have been the Ficus Indica, Bengalensis, or 
nitida, and not the Ficus religiosa as M. Landresse supposes, which 
does not let down roots, nor the Bauhinia scandens as M. Klaproth 
supposes. [Fa hian, p. 215*3 

la the city there was an edifice ornamented with everything 
precious f(»r the sacred relic, the tooth of Buddha, which had been 
bought or obtained from the king of Kalinga [Orissa,] a.d. 275, by 
King Mahasana or Mahaseu t>f Ceylon, who died however before 
its arrival in Ceylon. This celebrated relic, alter falling into the 
power of the Malahar.s and the Portuguese, is now safely lodged 
under t)ie lock and key of the English ! ! 

Fa hian states the king of Ceylon was pure in his conduct, and 
abstained from the practice of Brahmanical rites j and the inhabi- 
tants were firm in their faith and veneration. From the foundation of 
the kingdom there had never been famine, death, calamities, or 
troubles. Fa hian is not quite correct with respect to troubles/* 
for in the preceding 900 years there had been three foreign U<ur* 
pations, one iu 237 b.c., another in 205 b.c., and the third fn^ 
103 B.c. to 90 B.C., and several of the kings had been put to deiHh 
or murdered. Mahawenso, Jppendix LXi j but Fa hian may mean 
religious and not political troubles. When he was in Ceylon a. d, 
412-413 Muha Nama reigned, 

Tht* city was inhabited by nuraeroua magistrate*, noble*, and 

‘ Page Ml- 
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merchants, engaged in foreign commerce. The houses were band- 
sovne and the edifices well ornamented. The streets and roads were 
broad and straight j and at all the crossings were built lecture-rooms, 
or rather halls to preach in. The 8tb, Idth and loth of the moon, 
^wore dedicated to high service or preachings, and a great quantity f>f 
the /owr castes assembled to hear the law. In fact, tl>e French text tnay 
be translated, a crowd of the population ot the four castes assembled 
tt> liear the law. Fa hiaii subsequently describes the four castes being 
piv-st-nv. at the funeral pile of an xArhan, and making the ofi[cring.s. 
[p. 351 1 We liave here another proof of the truth of Fa liiuii; the 
Sih, 11th and 15th, do not accord with modern Bnddhist usages; 
rit'\ crthcless, they were conjmandcd to be observed more than 700 
years befor.^ Fa hian’s time, in the edicts of As-o-ko, on] the pillars 
of Delhi, Allahabad, Mattra, and Radhia ! ! [./. W. S, /?. vol. vi., 

|). 51)1.3 The four castes, of course, inclutlcd the Ilrahmans, and 
we have in this simple expression an additional ground for sujipos- 
iiig that the distinction tyf castes wais civil and not religious. Under 
an enjincntly Buddliist government and an crnintMitlj' Buddhist 
people, and wlierc M. Latidrcssc says llralunanisia had not yet exer- 
cised any injurious intliu'nce, we find the four castes going to church, 
as it were, prriodlcf^Iiy three times a month, which tlivy scarcely would 
liavc fioiic hiJid they been sectaries and heretic.^. From the reports 
of t\»e people Fa hiuu understood that tViei'c were 50,000 or 60,000 
ecclesiastics in Ceylon. In the city the king fed 5000 or 0000 in 
Cfimmon. They lived by begging, and took no more food than their 
cup or bi'gging-pot would hold’. 

I come now to a very important passage in Fa hian, affecting, as 
it does, the modern conimou belief in the era of Buddha [Sakya], 
He says, The tooth of Buddlm is universally exposed to the 
public in tiic middle of the third moon. Ten days bcToreUand, 
the king ba\ing selected with care a large elephant, places on it a 
preacher habited in royal apparel, who goes round, and by beat of 
drum proclaims in detail all the events in the life of Sakya Buddha, 
including his sufferings [which it is not necessary for me to repeat] 
and concludes with saying, All living beings being thus saved [or 
having secured salvation], he [Buddha] entered into extinction 
[died], and since his death there have passed 1197 years! When 
tlic lights of the age ceased to burn, all mankind were oppressed 
w ith grief.” The Cingalese sacred books, the Mahawanso, and the 
Buddhists of Ceylon of the present time, state that Buddha died 543 
years b.c, j and yet the Buddhists in Fa hian’s time, and in bis hear- 

' Buddhibt pricHts arc bound to obtain their daily food by begging.- 
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ing, annually and formally proclaimed, by beat of drum, that 
died 542 years before this date, or in 1085 b.c. Tbe djjacrcpalaey 
cannot readily be reconciled ; but it will be borne in mind, t^at the 
Chinese, Japanese, Burmans, Siamese, and some other Buddhist na- 
tions, in their practice adopt an era closely approximatiniS to that 
mentioned by Fa hian. The Makawanso of Ceylon, however, is 
decidedly opposed to it. But I have previously shown that Professor 
Wilson, in the Oriental Magazine for 1825, quotes eleven authorities, 
every one of which makes the era of Buddha more than 1000 years 
B.c. : the earliest makes it 1336 b.c., and the latest of the eleven 
1027 B.c. : four other dates, quoted chiefly for Buddha's death, are 
959, 991, 960, and 835, all b.c. The simplest solution of the dis- 
crepancy exists in the belief that the dates have reference to the erfis 
of distinct Buddhas. l 

Fa Ilian continues his description of the celebration of the festival 
of the tooth -relic, stating that it was carried in procession to the 
Monastery of Security, and that every possible honour was done to 
it in every possible way [he gives the details]; that the ceremonies 
lasted ninety days, and it was then brought back again to the city. 

A mile and a quarter to the west of the Monastery of Security 
there was a mountain with a chapel on it, and nearly 2000 ec* 
clesiastics lived about it; amongst the number, a Buddhist priest, 
of great virtue, who was held in the highest veneration by the 
people. He had lived for forty years in a stone house [excavation 
in the rock, no doubt] j and he had contrived to dome8tics,te rats 
and snakes in his abode, so that they did not injure each other. We 
have here a prototype for the modem Hindu ascetics, who excite 
the awe and veneration of the vulgar by precisely similar means. 

Hiuan thsang, when he visited Ceylon, found Buddhism still in 
a flourishing state, and he confirms most of Fa hian's accounts. 

Fa hian mentions the king's having endowed a chapel, and record* 
ing his grant of lauds and houses upon iron, concluding with the 
usual phraseology and terms met with on the copper plates dug up , 
in Gujarat, Malwa, and elsewhere. 

Fa hian, after spending a couple of years in Ceylon, and havli^g. 
obtained several books in the jFhn' language, which were not to be 

I Evidently Pali; for, from the origin of Buddhism, even to the pmeat A^, 
the sacred Buddhist works in Ceylon are in that language, ^thr the ex^tt^ of 
the ooessioiial use of Singaleae ; and the Braikmdn eouverl Btaddhogoae^^iihttftty 
after Fa hian’s visit to Ceylon, translated a part of the Buddhist seHptmeSi^^ in 
Singaleae, into Paffk Had Sanskrit been eonamonly In use, the translaidsh by A 
Brahman would surely have been into that lasiguage, and not into Pah. 

VOL. VI. V 
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jDet with m Chinn; embarked them and his images, and all hIs pr6- 
oerty, ih a merchant- vessel, which ^as capable of acconriTUddating 
00 r^en. Behind this was attached a little vessel [a long-boat, 
iro tjiy] , in case of dangers. The wind being fair, they sailed to 
the east for two days, but were overtaken by a tempest. The vessel 
leaked^ and some iri their ffear got oh board the small vessel, and the 
cubic was cut, arid she Was detached. Fa hian and others Iftboiired 
to keep down the leak ; heavy matters were thrown overboard ; and 
Fa hian was in great trepidation for his books and his images. He 
prayed heartily that the ecclesiastics might get safe' y back to China, 
trusting that the gods would protect those who had made so long a 
journey, with the pious object of obtaining the law ! The teihpest 
bsted thirteen days and thirteen nights, at the end of which time 
they found themselves at an island, where having stopped the leak, 
they put to sea again. The sea abounded with pirates; and it was 
vast, and withbht shores ; and they directed their course only By the 
sun» the mooUf and the stars'; and when the weather was cloudy, it was 
necessary to follow the wind without any guide. The merchants, in con- 
sequence, were in consternation with respect to the course ; but when 
the weather cleared up they niade easting again. 

We find frorh this remarkable notice, that the mariners* compass 
was Unknown to the Chinese, or Indians, in the fifth century, 
although, according to Palladius [toy IIAAAAAloy ntpl rSSv ‘IvSidip 
Kai royp hpayfidi>(jiv], the loadstone [jiayvrfTii] was Well known to 
the inhabitants of Ceylon [TairpcojSdprj'], 

The terrors and troubles of the voyage are vfeiy graphically told 
by Fa hiail. At the end of ninety days they arrived at a kingdom 
called Ye pho te [Yevadwipa. nr {Javaj, i where the heretics and the 
Brahmans 'Were ih great numbers, but where the law 6f Buddha was not 
practised. M. Landresse, nevertheless, quotes authorities noticing 
the introduction of Buddhism into Java between 24 arid 57 a.d.' 
Here, hgain, we find the Brahhians distinct as a class, and separated 
from the heretics ! The terms are, the heretics and the Briahtnans.** 
Fa hian is the first author who mentions Java in the Chinese 
annuls; but, a.d. 436, an embassy was seht from to the lEra- 
peror of China, It is not sihgular that at this early |)enod Brah- 
tnans should have made their way so far to the eastward, when it is 
cbhsidered that ab this time of their history thfey were acUyely 
d in trade and <^mmerce> there being many on boqrd th,e ship 
in which Fa hian was |i passenger, who were taking goods to Chink 
for. sale, 

' Pago 36^, 
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Fa Hiati reitliain^il iri JdVisi mtSiitHil, Stid, ite 

chants iii llhoibeilr Vessel Ulso of 2dtf s 6 dli; #ltli $ftV diyi* pfdVlsliihiit 
sailed to the N.E., toward Cantoti. At th^ etid of thirty dajra they 
were overtaken by d frightful stoirfti. Fk hian^ Vs^itlt kll Hife Chidese 
ecclesiastics [oti board], prkyed with dll fait soiil to ICotidn che' fbir 
sticcotif. On tbe returtt of fine treather> the BrahMtxika cdudiellM 
aihongst iheihselVes, sdyltig, “ The presehce Of tbid Btiddhiit pridit, 
this mendicant, bii board our vessel, lifes brought tipOcI iid all thOie 
evils > let us put hi iti on shore bn the firfet island. We kitlit ttOti 
for a single tnad, expose ouirSelves fo such dangers,’* But his 
tector oh board said, ** if they dared do so, he would denouhcb them 
to the Fmperbr of Chikia,” The merchants, in a state of doubt, did 
not venthre, iti cotisequehce, to put him oh shore. TThe BrdhmahSp 
therefotei Werte here the merchants. It xhiglit, indeed, otherwise havO j 
been well asked, without the assertioh that they were traders, ^hat 
object could have carried Brahrhatis tO China In a vessel of Ih^ir omnP 
And eVeh had Fa hiari not ahsWered it, by positively designating 
them as ttietchants, the plaizi inference would have beeh, that it Wai 
not as religious characters they were making the voyage iii a ship of 
their o^h*. 

At last, A.D. 414, Fa hian touched the land of hIS fath^Vs Mt 
Thsing tcheou j and the governor of Tschang KOurlg, who wai 11 
Biiddhist*, learning there Were Buddhist priests*, images, knd iacred 
books on board, descended the river in a boat tO tHe sea, atid, having 
received them, he returned to the city. The merchUi. t 8 >^bf course 
including the J 9 raAmrwi 5 — -departed for Yatag tcheou fNanklh], 
Those of Thsing tcheou ihvited Fa hian to paSs a wittier and a 
shmnier with them 3 at the end of which time, ardently deSirtBg to 
get to his native place, he quitted theib, hut stopped in i^Ian tdhg to 
publish his sacred books. 

It is hence seen that Some of the merchants on boiFd with Fa 
hian Inust have been Chinese BhddhistS, as they ittvited hirti to live 
With them appkvehtly at their b#h homes. The l^rkhttfiahs, it ma^ 
be supposed, went tO the grand einporluiti of commerce, NanHijlji ^ 
dispose ot* their goodtt. 

Fa hian v^ihdi ttp his iiarrAtiye ^ith a few sinipie and ' 
phrases. He Saye he Spent Si3t yeari before he Ve&ched hdl 

i ArMoieteswAra, Me of the aatdeiit BedAhiA 

• TttigQ 3 ® 1 . 

• Baddhism, Iherefare, liSd peiiMrated at tfifs p^bd to sMIh of Ghia*; 

• Fa hian, therefor^ had coflavaidoasi i^though ho i^eiMlor iho lUttiaiia 
coasi^iiig to get rid of him only. 
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[Bahar] from China. He spent six years there, and three years 
more elapsed before he reached ^China again. In that time he tra- 
versed at least thirty kingdoms. He speaks in the strongest terms 
of the propriety of conduct, — the gravity of demeanour, and the 
piety of the Buddhist ecclesiastics of India. He says, J cast not 
hack my eyes upon the past; I have been eo'posed to perils, and have es» 
mpedfrom them; I have traversed the sea, and have not succumbed under 
the severest fatigues ; and I have had the happiness to receive these great 
and noble favours; and my heart is moved with emotions of gratitude that 
I have been permitted to achieve the great objects I had in viewf 

I cannot part with Fa hian without noticing some broad facts 
which he has established. The country between China and Ceylon 
was divided into numerous small kingdoms. Buddhism prevailed 
throughout, with a sprinkling of heresy. The art of making coloured 
glass was known, and gunpowder and the mariners' compass were 
unknown; and an extensive commerce by sea existed between India 
i and China. Sculpture had attained a high degree of perfection [of 
which proofs exist in the Buddhist caves], as 'well as the art of 
working in gold and silver, of which we have also proofs in the con- 
tents of the topes which have been opened. Animal life was held 
sacred; and in some kingdoms criminals were not punished with 
death, but by banishment or fine. 

From the notes of Messrs. Remusat, Klaproth, Landresse, and 
Burnouf, I have repeatedly quoted from the travels of Soung young 
in the sixth century, and those of Hiuan thsang in the seventh 
century. Unfortunately, complete translations of the works of these 
travellers have not yet been made; but M. Landresse attaches to 
Fa hlan’s travels a table of contents of the chapters of Hiuan 
tbsang’s work, which, as it gives glimpses of the state of India in 
the early part of the seventh century, 200 years after Fa hian's visit, 
I deem it right to quote from the analysis. Hiuan thsang not only 
visited all the countries noticed by Fa hian as far as Ceylon, but 
extended his travels into almost every part of Hindustan, including 
Malabar, Gujarat, Katywar, Cutch, and Scinde. His narrative has 
the drawback of being infiated and prolix. He is puerilely super- 
stitious, and teems with al)surd legends, and is altogether destitute of 
that simplicity and gooi faith which characterize Fa hian. 

Hiuan thsang entered Affghanistan by Bamian, and passed to 
Cabul, traversed the kingdom of Gandhara, and, having crossed 
the Indus into the Panjab, he makes the first mention of a temple 
to the wife of Iswara. Whether Davai or Parvati is here meant is 
questionable. The Chinese speak of a Maha Iswara [Siva?], as con- 
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tradistinguiehod from lawara^ the female mentioned^ therefore, fs 
probably not Davai. Indeed, in none of the Chinese travellers is 
there clear testimony of the worship of Siva ot Vishnu at all. The 
locality appears not far from that assigned to Hindus and Brahmans 
by Alexander'^s historians and Fa hian ; and Professor Wilson con- 
siders a small district of the Panjab the nursery of the Brahmans^ 
if not their birth-place and cradle. 

Hiuan thsang makes an excursion into Udyana, and mentions 
the chains of mountains, the difficulties of the journey, the passing 
rivers by ffying bridges, &c. A print of Buddha's foot attracts his 
attention j numerous localities sacred to Buddha are pointed out, 
monasteries named, and legends detailed. He returns to Gaiidhara, 
and crosses the Indus where it was one mile and a quarter broad ^ 
travels 280 miles to the S.E., across the mountains, which would 
take him through Multan, towards Bikaner. The country touched 
the Indus on the westf and was dependent on Kashmir. Many 
stoup^s, or topes, are pointed out, all said to have been built by 
As-o-ko. He returns to Ten tcha chilo, and repasses the Indus, and 
found that in On la chi, a dependency of Kashmir, the people did not 
follow the lu>v of Buddha. He then visits Kashmir, 330 miles to the 
S.E. from Ou la chi ; and says the kingdom was founded fifty years 
after the death of Buddha, by his disciple Ananda^ At the capital 
there were four topes, all built by As-o-ko, who was king of Ma- 
gadba lOO years after Buddha. Kia hi sse kea was king of Gan- 
dhara 400 years after ; and Sse ma tsia lo was king of Tou ho lo (500 
years after Buddha. These names may possibly be ideiitifird ou the 
coins brought to light in Afghanistan and the Panjab, From 
Kashmir he passes, after 180 miles to the S,W., into the Panjab, a 
dependency of Kashmir s and, at 130 miles further to the S.E., into 
Ko lo tche pou lo, a dependency of Kashmir. He has here the 
remarkable expressions, that the whole of the countries from liun pho 
to Ko lo tche pou lo are wild, the inhabitants brutal, and the lan- 
guages barbarous. No mention is made of Brahmanism, or heretics, 
or temples, in the Panjab j part would appear, therefore, to have 
been still Buddhist, from the topes yet existing, and part inhabited 
by the above-mentioned barbarians. Whether he applies his severe 
observations to the Bhatt^s, and to Bikaner, and Jesalmer, the 
probable nidus of the Rajputs, is a question. Hence, 231 miles to 
the S.E., is Thse kia, which was to the east of the Indus; and the 
capital was Tche ko lo, where formerly reigned Ma yi lo kea lo. 


• luuM » nrt to foona in the Bnj* XwsBgffli whieh vm compiled 

several centanee ^fUr Hiuan tbtsang^s vi^ to Kashimre ^ 
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Topes pf As-p-kQ* y^ere tkere. About 170 Tpilee to tbe past was 
'([Vhi ba pow tu appareotly sopiewbere up the Satlpdge, aud thp 
Hipnalayas, btjilt by the Chinese, Peaches and peprs vrfive first iptro* 
duced here bi/ the Chinese^ 

After very lopg and getting to the snowy xnppntaips 

apparently up thp Sutljiidge^ Snd x^atping countries which he inay 
not have visited, he turns south apparently from Sprmour, and 
passing great rnguntains and a great riyer [Jumna?], he reaches 
Mutra) there were still three topes built by As-o-ko. 17P 
N.E. of Mutra is Sa tha ne che, called the ‘"Land of Happiness/’ 
the capital of which had a circuit of nearly seventy miles ! I IJiuan 
thsang must mean Delhi. One of As-o-ko’s topes was here, and 
thirty miles south a gi-eat monastery. 130 miles to the N.E.* 

Sou lou kin na, with the Ganges on thceast^ and the Jumna i^unning 
through the coiintr}\ The capital was ou the Jumna, and here W’as 
a tope of As-o-ko’s. I’assing the river, to the east, is the kingdom 
of Mo ti poxi lo, the kin^ of which ims a Sudra. There \yere several 
topes and monasteries at the capital. N.W. of this country, on thp 
east bank of the Ganges, is the towix of Mo in lo [which produces 
rock-crystal]. At that place there is a Brahmmical temple , with a 
re.servoir on the Ganges, which the Hindus call the “ Door of the 
Ganges/’ no doubt meaning Hurdwar. 100 miles tp the north, in 
the mountains, about the sources of the Jumna and Ganges appa- 
rently, is a kingdf un governed hxj a female, and it is called the 
of the Women of ike He returns to Gentral India, and, pass- 

ing the Ganges in the kingdom of Pi lo san non, iinds the ruins of 
a tope built by As-o-kp. Seventy ipilcs to the S.E. he comes to the 
grand tope built oyer Buddha's ladder, described by Fa hiap. 
Seventy miles to the N.W. he reaches Nanopj* the king of which 
was a Vaisya, or of the Merchant tribe. There was a tope built by 
As-p-ko here. About thirty-three miles distant was the town of 
Na po tbi po kin lo, on the Ganges, p^kore tms « JJr ah magical iepiple** 
It is seen from this .djfetinctipn that there were pot any Brahmanical 
temples in KanpuJ in ihfi early part of the seventh century! Frorp 

* Called Blutmmisolto^ in Pali. 

a Once for all, it is xicpessfu-y to state that many of liiuan tluuing's bearings 
dUiances aiio impqaslhle; yh?tlr«r from ignif>rance, jons^css of or 

niisrepresentatiop, is upcsrtaiaj hpwever^ froin the second c^ose^ for 

there can he no doiiht of his having visited most of th© countries Jie describes. 

® Tbis probably refers to the Polyandiy of these regions, v'hich exists to this 
day. 

* The mention of Br^h^njc^l temp|^ h? 

cofistenee in localities, citlos, or cantphs^ wber^ thea^ Is c^tUd. ~ 
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]^aupuj, passing tlie Ganges^ in 200 mlle^ )ii«&|S|ime On4^^ ^fiioua 
topes and monasteries are naantioEied at the c#pitai> tN|| pp ipeption 
of Brahmans. After jFisitipg two kingdoms or pinpclp^ti^es in which 
ho mistakes some other river for the Ganges, pijinfeahly the Gogra, at 
2;U) miles to S.E. from A ye mou kiei, where was a topp, he reaches 
the junction of Ganges and Jumna at Allahabad. The capital was 
the junction, and a tope was in the neighbourhood. There is not th<i? 
slightest mention of this now holy place of pilgrimage of the Hind^l* 
having even a solitary Brahraanical temple in Hinan tbsang's time 1 1 

Hence passing a great forest, and travelling 170 miles to the 
S.W., he came to Kausarabi. Here there were many topes or 
stupas, a statue of Buddha, the grotto of the venomous dragop 
[coluber nag], &c. 8tc. Hence to the N.E. was Sravasti, where was 
the great monastery of Jeto®, so long the residence of Buddha 
hin>st'lf. The birth-place of Sakya’s predecessor, Kassapo, is noticed. 

Iliuan thsang subsequently comes to Kusinagara, [in Pali, Kusi- 
nara] and then to Benares, which he found a great city on the 
Ganges. He notices the several topes, Buddhas deer-park, and the 
great monastery, and numerous other Buddhist remains, and very 
candidlj' speaks <jf the heretical temples and heretics \ but does not 
make any mention of Brahmans. 

Following the Ganges for lOQ miles, he comes to Tcben tcheu, and 
seventy miles to the east a monastery, and then visits Vaisali, where 
were numerous topes, monasteries, &c.® To the N.E. of Vaisali 
were the remains of an ancient city of a Buddhist universal monarch 
[Chakravarti] called Makadeva, so tlmt these names were not neces-* 
sarily Hindu.* He then visits Nepal, and returns to Magadba. The 
ruined city of Patiliputto^ stood on the south hank of the Ganges, 
hut the Patna of Hiuan thsang’s time is np,t on the exact site of tlie 
modern Patna. He describes nmn^erous t 9 P!es, monasteries, and 
other Buddhist remains ^ and mjike# an excursion tp Buddha Gaya, 
the birth-place of Kassapo, S^^ya's predecessor^ He is full of 
details; but there is no mention lOf a Brahmanical temple, or the cele^ 
brated Hindu TirtJm, which exists st present ^ and Fa hian was equally 
silent respecting it. 


i From the distance ho must mean ttie neighbourhood of Fysabad and 4 ibt 
bneknov. ■ " " 

» Jotn, in panekrlt. . ■ 

3 There js sonie confi^on hw * 


The . 


a^ymi Mid Mldiadeva, in ^ 


of the modem Allahabad, which he had idready viiU&d. 
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• He subsequently mentions a very curious fact. He visits a' town 
on the Ganges f amidst mountains and forests, called Yi Ian nou po fa to, 
close to whi<rh was the mount called Yi Ian nou, which vomited forth 
so much smohe as to obscure the sun and the moon. We have evidently 
ere an account of a volcano now extinct; and, as his next visit is 
i.> Bhagalipur, it must have been between Patna and the latter place; 
^he hot springs and basaltic rocks at Monghyr would seem to point 
it out as the most probable locality, and the neighbourhood is worthy 
of examination. 

He continues to descend the Ganges, mentioning the topes and 
monasteries. At length he says, to the east of the Ganges, at the 
limits of Eastern India, is the country of Kia ma leou pho [Assam?], 
with a circuit of 3300 miles; the people of the country not being 
converted, nor had they built monasteries. The king was a Brahman, 
his surname being Pho sc ko lo fa ma, and bis name Keou ma lo 
[young tnan]. 

Further east, amongst the mountains, there was not another 
kingdom ; but Kia ma leou pho touched the barbarians of the S. W* 
In a couple of months, by the most diflicult and dangerous roads, it 
was possible to reach the southern frontier of Chou’. 

It is found, from this statement, that Buddhism had not pene- 
trated into Assam [or probably Av a] in the early part of the seventh 
century. 

Hiuan Thsang now mentions the names of six kingdoms which 
he did* not visit ; and we at last come again upon recognisable 
ground at Tam*a*litti*, (the modern Tamlouk.) at the month of the 
Ganges. He mentions its great commerce, and the tope noticed by 
Fa hian. Instead of embarking, as Fa hian did, he travels by land 
to the S.W., into Orissa, (Kalinga,) noticing in his way various 
topes and monasteries, and, amongst others, the monastery of Phou 
se pho ti li, on a mountain ; possibly meaning the Buddhist excava- 
tions described by Lieut. Kittoe at Kbandgeri*. Not far from this, 
on the sea-shore, was a town much frequented by those engaged in 
commerce. Before he reaches Kalinga, however, he passes through 
a small state, called Koung iu tho, of ten villages, where a peculiar 
language was spoken, and Buddhism was not practised. He then enters 
a desert tract, and passes through a thick forest, and reaches 
Kalinga. Ifere there were few of the orthodox, and many heretics. 
Nevertheless, no mention whatever is made, in his passage through 

< Bhofcan? » In Sansktit, Tamrolipti, 

® Journal of the A^tio Socisiy of Bengal, voLyt,, page 1072, and vol. vii* 
page 683. Vide InBcriptioliB in Appendix* 
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Orissa, of the temple of Jagannatha, now so celebrated and venerated ; 
it therefore could not have existed in the dfth century. Indeed, 
Mr, Stirling proves, from the annals of Orissa, [^Asiaiic Researches, 
vol. XV. p. 31o,] that the temple of lagannatha was not completed 
until A.D. 1 198, abotit 560 years after Hinan thsang’s time. The 
temple to Siva, at Bhobanaser was completed A.n. 657, equally after 
Hiium thsang's visit, and that at Kanarak, a.d. 1241. The tope 
built by As-o-ko was close to the city. Hence 600 miles to the N.W., 
amongst the mountains, was the kingdom of Kiao sa lo, the king of 
wiiich was a Kshatrya. The people were black and savage. The 
Stupa, or tope, built by As-o-ko, was to the Sfmth of the town. 
Mention is made of a 13eva Bodhisattwa having formerly arrived 
from Ceylon ; and an ea cavated mountain is noficed. 300 miles to the^ 
south was Andra. The language was peculiar j but the alphabet was 
that of Central India IMagadhi], The habits of the people uncivil 
hzed. Several topes of As-o-ko and others mentioned. 330 miles 
to the south is Ta na ko thse kia. The people black and savage. 
Three monasteries noticed. 330 miles further to the S.W. is Tche 
ii ve. The people were savage, ferocious, and heretics ; and there 
were temples of the gods, [gods of the heretics ?] There was a tope, 
or Stupa, of As-o-ko, and a monastery. Hence a desert forest 
extended for more than 500 miles to the south, to the modern Kon- 
jevaram, [Conjeveram,] the birth-place of a great Buddhist saint* 
The language and letters differed a little from those of Magadha. 
At this period, therefore, it is seen there was no great departure 
from the Mf gadhi language and alphabet, although the difference is 
now considei .ihie. Here was one of the great topes built by As-o-ko, 
a?id it has disappeared to give place to the celebrated Hindu pagoda to 
lidahadeva as the Ldnga, proving the posteriority ojT Hinduism in these 
parts ; although, until this absence of notice, the origin of the pagoda 
was involved in the obscurity of supposititious antiquity. 

One thousand miles [3000 li] to the south took him to Molo 
kiu thoj, or Tchi mo lo, oi;. the borders of the sea 5 but the distance 
ought to have taken , him far into the ocean. Htuan thsang*s dis« 
tances are evidently, in many instances, on dits only. It is probable 
he got to Cape Comorin, as he says the kingdom to the south: waji 
bounded by the sea, and people here embarked for the * 
he afterwards proceeded eastward to Ceylon. Oi^at 
Tchi mo lo by sea. The people were black and imvaie 
There were stupas built by As-o*ko and his y . 
Arriving at Ceylon, he aaya, «it is not compi$ned 
of India/* He tella the legend of the IQng^a dan^tet 


Ti ty. 
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a lion, routed ii;^ t^e Maka,wanso, proving tfee anUqiiity of the 
legend, derived from a spiarce common to himself and the Maha- 
tvunsQ, unless, indeed, he had seen the latter — a matter not at all 
improbable. He says the island was converted to Buddhism in the 
first century after th^ d^ath of Sakya. by Mahindo', the ypunger 
brother of As-o-ko. fie adds that two centuries after a schism took 
place, the doctrine being divided into two classes. He mentions 
also the temple of the tooth of Buddha. These statements iiccord 
pretty well with the He then talks pf islands to the 

east and the westj at n distance of thousands of miles, proving that 
he had met with travellers as gullible as himself. Proceeding north 
from Ceylon, for COO or 700 miles, through a thick forest, he reaches 
Koung Kian nn pou |o [Kankara i. c. Canara]. He here gives an 
interesting piece qf infornmtion, by stating that to the north of the 
town was the forest of j* Zo lo trees, the leaves of which served to write 
upon in all the kingdoms of India^ as they do to this day in Canara and 
Southern India. To the east of the town was one of As-o^ko’s 
Stupas. Proceeding to the N.W. for 800 or 900 miles, and passing 
through thick forests, he comes to the Ma ha la tho, [Mahruttas,] 
whose country was 2000 miles in circuit, and whose capital was on 
the east bank of a great river [Wurdah?]. 300 miles to the west 
the river Isfai mo tho [Kistna?] i.s passed, and he arrives at Pa lou 
ko tchen phoj the inhabitants of which live by maritime commerce. 
000 to 700 miles to the N.W. is I^la la pho?, or the central kingdom 
pf Lo. Tho capital is to the S.E. of the river Mpu hp- 

Xn the five Ipdias the two principal kingdoms for the study [of 
the law pf Buddhism] are Ma^ la pho, or Lo, fo the S.W., and 
Magadha 3to the N.E, Tnese bearings would place Ma la pho, or 
Lo, in the modern province of Aurungahad andf^ijappr^ [Poona], in 
the Pekhanj and the prodigious cave- remains of Buddhism jn these 
provinces seem tp apthprize the location. When flipiin thsang was 
there, the histpry of the country stated that sixty yeara helbre JCing 
Chi Ip a ti to’ bad ]relgned. About seven miles tpthe N«W, pf the 
tpwp a Brah^ttn villpg^. The paucity of ^rfh^ans t> 

* fin Siias|if| J^ahendral w^^^the sonpf pnd not his b^lipr. 

* i&oVasBus tlttb«nifotmis3. The leaves of Uiti Coco nnt are also used. 

ft Maiwa may be ^eaut, and Candeish and Beoghaf may have consfitnted 
part <')f it. ' ' . ^ 

* Dcogbar? ? M. Jacquet says it is Malwfik 

’ Jacqwet cabs JBhilkditya. By copper platp gra^k? dMg up ip X3jyij|ra|, 
SUadiiya the fourth f -P* 

mendpued by Biu^ Ih^ng ; buth|>iB of 
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Jy tie fact of Jiiuttn thsaag tanking it gfinterest (g record tie exiettHce 
of a Brahman village ! 

Proceeding to the BJF. is the place of ’eipbarkatiopy [possibly 
Calliau or Bq.pcoot; the former particolarly being of ancient inte- 
rest,] and at 800 miles to the N.W. is A tcba li, or A tfeo li, Bnt 
Mala php [Deoghar?] appears u radiating spot for Hiuan thsapgj 
and he returns to it to say that at 100 miles to the N.W, is Kbi tcha 
[<jhandor> or Nassak?] which was without a king, it was a de- 
pendency of Ma la pho. About 300 miles to the north pf this was 
Pa la pi* [Candeish?] or the northern Lo, being the portltiprn limit 
of Southern India, the king of which was a iCshatrya, of the race of 
Chi lo a ti to, of Ma la pbo [Deoghar]. that time the King of 
Kanouj, named Tou lou pho pa tho*, and the Kipg Qhi Ip a ti tp, 
stood in the relation of father-in-law and son-tn-law, both being 
Buddhists; and yet the former was a Kshatryu and the latter a 
Yaijgya. Thus affording further evidence that these distinctions were 
merely of a civil or secular nature, and existed amongst the Bud- 
dhists as amongst the Xfindus; as is the case to tfiis day amongst 
the Jains [according to Dr. Buchanan Hamilton ant) Colonel Miles], 
who have their four castes of Brahman^ Ksbatrya, Vaisya, and 
Sudra, without the slightest religious distinction®. In the Macken- 
zie MSS., a dispute is mentioned between a Saiva Brahman and a 
Jain Brahman. 

Fa la pi [Candeish] abounded with foreign merchandise, and there 
were Stupas of As-o-Uo, From Fa la pi, at about 230 miles to the 
N. W., was A nau tho pou lo [Anantpour*]» in the limits of Western 
India ; there was pot any king, as it was a dependency of Ma lu pho 
[Deoghar]. About 170 miles to thp wkst from Fa ia pi‘* [Gan^ 
deish], was Sou la tho [Surat], the capital of which stood on J:he / 
river Mou yi [Tapti ?] Hiuan thsang remark^ that thif country was 
the natural road towards the Western Ocean, and Suraf was, np 
doubt, the port by which the rich merchandise of which he speaks 
was introduced into Candeish and Mulwa* iie says the peppjie pf 

* M. .Tacquetsaya it Vollabhi, or Balharain Gujarat, and there were 
monasteries anid <>000 Buddliist ecclesiastics at it in Hiuan r'l/mig’s time. 

* Druva Bhati tho second, of Watlien’s luscriptionsi. Jauquot eaya a.n. 
iustead of 320, hut neither o4 tUc4ic cojrr^«l>oia4 with Binan 

? Canara. : ^ , 

* How Anaii^pour can be placed to tlied(^.W, ^ VaUabhi | do not YU^enj&i^dl 
therefore, either M. Ztemueat is wrong in calling Fa la pi, Vallalhif 

pott le is not Anantpour* ■ ' ‘ 

* From ^ it phun Fa la pi could not have heea Fidlahhi^ WhM on 
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Surat loved maritime enterprises. Near the city was the Mount 
Yeou Chen to [Buddhist]. 

Returning to Candeish he says, 600 miles to the north, is Kiu 
tcbe lo, where were many heretics and few orthodox Buddhists, The 
capital was called Pi lo ma lo. This would cai*ry him to Ajmer 
and Jeysalmer, the very locality of the heretic Rajputs j the nidus, 
probably, of the petty princes who about this time, or a little before 
or a little after, commenced to establish their sovereignties in various 
parts of India. Prinsep's Useful Tables give the following dates for 
the foundation of some of the Rajput houses ; — Ranas of Mewar, 
A.D. 727. The Anhulwara dynasty of Gujarat, a.d. 696. Rahtores, 
of Kanouj, A.n. 300. But one of these, Basdeo [Vasadeva], must 
be a questionable Rajput, as his daughter married Bah ram. King 
of Persia; moreover, they are said to be of Indo-Scytoic origin, 
by Col. Tod, and tiieir genealogy was furnished to him by a Jain 
priest, and we know by Fa hian, that in a.i>. 400-8, when he was at 
Kanouj, a Buddhist sovereign reigned; and on the early Kanouj 
coins there are Buddhist emblems'. By the tables, the first Rajput 
prince of Kanouj was Nayana Pala, who conquered Ajipala of Kanouj, 
A.D. 469; but when Hiuan thsang visited Kanouj, a.d. 638, the 
King was a Vaisya, or of the merchant tribe. The Kachwaha 
Rajputs of Jaypur founded Narwar, a.d. 294. Tlie Raos of 
Jesaimer claim descent from the Yadus; but the first date is 94 n.c., 
when Raja Gaja invaded Kashmir, and the next date is a.d. 15, 
when Salbahan conquered the Panjab. These claims of the Jesaimer 
Rajputs to antiquity are not contradicted by Fa hian and Hiuan 
thsang, who indeed locate them in the deserts and in the Panjab 
as in their native soil. With respect to the Rajas of Malwa, whose 
capitals vrere Ougein and Mandor, we know that the former city was 
eminently Buddhist, as late as the third century of our era; it was 
the residence of As-o*ko, 300 years b.c., and possessed also one of 
the'grent Chaityas, called Dakkhinagiri, the il/a/iatranso stating that it 
supplied 40,000 Buddhist priests, under Dhammarakkhito, b.c. 157, 
to be present at the foundation of the great Chaitya in Ceylon. 
The ancieni coihisi of Ougein also have Buddhist emblems; and we 
see from the inseriptioas of the second century of our era, at Bhilsa 
in Bhopal, that very numerous communities of Buddhists siili existed in 
Ovgein to make gifts io tl|c Buddhist Chaitya at Bhilsa; no reliance, 
therefore, can be pliced oil the Puranic genealogy of the early 
princes of Malwa; wl^, moreover, if not Buddhists, were worshippers 
of the sun, and not iBrahmanists. The Chohan Rajputs of Ajmer 
and I>elhi claim bigb antiqtdtjr, ».c. 700} bttt liQppoaM 
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to b« of Parthian descent^ and therefore not Hindus originally. 
But the above extracts are sufficient to show the modern origin of 
the chief Rajput dynasties at the period of the decline of Buddhism j 
but th^ ;^bject will be enlarged upon in the sequel. 

This next chapter says, thence about 900 miles to the S.R. is 
On tbhe yan na [Udjiyani, Ougein], where was a Stupa, and the 
place for the Mcll built by As-o-ko.*’ It will be recollected that 
As-o-ko was regent at Ougein, under his father, and it was cele- 
brated for its great Buddhist monastery. ‘ 

About 330 miles N.E. of Ougein is Tchi tchi tho [through 
Cutchwara?], the King of which, of the Brdhmun irib 0 , was a firm 
believer in the three jewels, Buddha, the law, and. the clergy; 
Thence, 300 miles to the north, is Ma yl che fa lo pou lo, where 
the people are all heretics, not believing in the doctrine of Buddha. 
This is the Rajput locality again. Thence returning to Kist 
tche lo [Ajmer], and passing a desert, that of Jesalmer, to the 
north, and crossing the Indus, he reached the kingdom of Sintoa 
[Sinde]. The capital was called Pi tchen pho pou lo. The king 
was of the Sudra tribe. Here is no mention of heretics ^ the king 
was, therefore, Sudra and Buddhist. As-o-ko had built many 
Stupas or topes in the kingdom. Hence 300 miles to the earl, 
passing to the eastern bank of the Indus [recrossing it], was Meou lo 
sau pou lo, where were many worshippers of the gods, and few 
Buddhists. Thence 230 miles to the N.E. was Po fa to. There 
were four Stupas or topes of As-o-kp, and twenty temples of the 
heretics. From Sinde to the S.W., at 500 or .5.30 miles, wac A thian 
pho tchi lo [Cutch], the capital of which was called Ko tchi che fa 
lo [Cutch], the walls of which, on the west, were on the bank of the 
Indus, and near to the sea; this would correspond with the modem 
Karachi. There was not a king, as it was a dependency of Sinde. 
As-o-ko had built six Stupas there. As there is no mention of 
heretics, Cutch must have been Buddhist in the seventh century, 
and the inscriptions and coins prove it to have been so for centuries 
before. Thence, at less than 700 miles to the west, is Sang ko lo 
[the maritime provinces of Beluchistan], which had a circuit of 
several thousand miles in every sense. The capital was called Ban 
toa li che fa lo. The country was on the shores of the Great Oeeaii*. 
There was not any king, as it waa a dependency of Per«ia.^^! T^ 
alphabet was the same as that of the Indians^ but the language waa a, 
little dififerent. In Che capital town we^ a iempde of itafia 
Thence to the K.W. was Persia [Plio la sse], which is not com 
in IncUa. It had a chreuit of several tjines H [one-third, of 
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a iinlt ], capital called Soti la fea tiiiig na. 'ttiere ’#erfe 

many tenij>les wheCe the disciples oF I'll! tik pfe wotshipped, lifid iwo 
or threis monasteries. It is plalH, therefore, theire littlci of gedbllid 
Buddhism in Persia in the seventh century. There whs a trhdltidtt 
about Buddha's begg'uig-pot. Hiudvi thsang now jhmps back to 
Cutch, and sa.} s at 230 miles to the north js jpi to chi lo, Which is 
witliOMt ii king, as it is n dependency of Slhde. Tb the north of the 
capita^ at five or six miles, in h great forest, was a Stupa, several 
hundred feet high, built by As-b-koj and not fair to the east the 
monastery built by the great Arhan Ta Kia ta yan na, iP'rdth these 
bearings he must have passed through Nusserpur, Chatikor; dttd 
Bhukker. 100 miles further to the N.E. was A pan tchha, without 
a king, as it was a dependency of Sinde, There w^as a Stupa bttilt 
by As- 0 ‘ko. 300 miles further to the N.E. was Fa la iiou, a de- 
pendency of Kia pi che [some part of Afl'ghanjstan or Northern 
Beluchistan]. 

It is said on the west this country touches Khi Kiang na, in the 
mountains [Solimani ?]. The language has little analogy to that 
of Central India. Thence to the N.W., passing great mountains, 
large streams, and rni^hy small towns, after 600 or 700 miles the 
limits of India are left behind. Hiuan thsang arrived at Thsao kiu 
tho, the language and alphabet of which were different from those 
of India. There were Stupas built by As 'o*ko. At 170 miles 
further to the north he arrived at Fdc^. li ch: sa tatig lia, the capital 
of which WdS called Hon phi ha. The king was df Turkish race, 
nevertheless he was attached to the three Jewels, Buddha, the law, 
atid the clergy. He subsequently passed the Himalaya mouhtaitis, 
and spehkfe of the highest peak hi India. He descended for three 
successive clays, and, passing countries subdued by the Turks, comelii 
to HoUo j Buddhists being huhierods, dnd those who honoured spirits 
few itt number. It is hence seeh that spirit-worship, arid riot that 
of fire, prevailed with those li^Ho did hot believe in Buddha. 

iiiuari tlisrihg, ori tils further prbgfeSs homewards, talks learriedljr 
of the most elevkled jilaihs of the World [Tartary], tvhich we know 
to be 16,00(J fbet ab6\4 the scri, and of the water shed in diffei^rit 
directions ^ afid hoihti orit the Sprit where a King of Persia recelvifed 
his bride, a Chiriele princess* but, aS he has got beyond the limits 
of India, it is not jAcCssary fbr me to accompany him furthisir. 
Before parting with hlln, however, it appears heCCssary tri sajr thht; 
frorii the particular hdd dbtlillied tnanrier In which he ipebihbi tfee 
localities of heretics, hnd cireirk the existence of k sinj^le hctetlcki 
atio, iibticie iF k kibg 






that it liJiistiMble to iiif<?r, mm hk mm mcH iJietititiii, 
cbttiStiy, kihg, Httid p6{iulati<ifti, in jilt J)r6btkblUtir, Biiddnlat; 

Adnrtitting thii iiifet*erice tb be well fdtttidedi. It ie it lisait b» 

far as the kitalifiliii of the ebapters of his tfrdtk It, thtti Sii tbfe 

seventh With the aibglb ^iteptibn bf A^rsatlS, i*®! pbillfeljr of 

Orissa; ihete wii tiot ah ihstattce 6f Btaiirtiahs [is tiitlhg 

attained td poUtiM potohr^ and tUe kings of the Kshdii^t, ThisJ'fl, 
and Sddi'a trihH were so fev^ in hntiibet, that it litay be ddubted 
whether the Rajputs had as yet generally emerged frohi their loca- 
tions oh the hanks of the Ihdhs, arid the Blhanfer hiid Jesaimer 
deserts, to establish their various dynasties in Centra! Ihdii. Thb 
Work of Hiwati thsang being ohly partiilly trabSlat^d, the Ihfdt'fti- 
ation supplied by him is derived from the ahalj^siS of tHe aeveiral 
rhapters of the work which appears hs an appehdix to Fa hiati j it 
is necessarily very meagre, and it rehiains to be Seen What furtlifer 
evidence of the state of India, iii the SSirenth cehtury of biir etH, Will 
be afforded hy the details of tlie work wheh its trait slatiod ii bbdi- 
pleted. The period is one of very high interest j for a great revolutlobf 
was silently taking place. Buddhism, apparently crushed bjr the 
weight of its gigantic frioriaStic systeHi [which eortnmenced benturies 
befote Mbriachism was thought of in Furope] arid rendered unpo- 
pular by the rigid self-deiiyirig and elet^ated character of its practical 
doctrines,’ was fast disappearing frbrii India, ririd Braltraanism, ks a 
system, was about to take its place, arid rise to political add religions 
power; not, hoWeVer; by persectilion or violence, for Htuan thskttg^i 
silence on the subject iS sxifHcient proof that up to hik time, what- 
ever the private feelings of Sectaries were, rio blood had beeil 
shed in religious disputes; indeed, the weapon# Of the fiuddhists 
were reason, argument, and charity; and so gerierhl had been the 
prevalehce of their doctrines iii India, Buddhism being the religion 
of the state, as well as of the people, for the preceding 1000 to ISOO 
ytari, that there had not been any heterodox government with tlws 
means to put it down by force, or With the mearis eveii of veUMrin# 
Upon Successful partisan hostility. It is pretty cOUfidently believed 
that u persectitioti 6f the BuddhiStS did take place; for iheutioh llf 
mide Of it In the history of Kishhllr kUd in the MaekenUib MS^i 
but it must have been after Hluan thsang's timh^ ikd hoi 
Brafemkris, but vieTy prdbabiy by the Ssiva imputa^ it tst of 
the est^nsidd df the WoTihip m m iiid 
ffxlUg thdr dynastte# in 

I have no# completed * velp carafad 
the facts recorded by Fa hian, but of hi$ 
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bewaring of the latter, depends'yery much of the weight of aome of 
the conclusions at which I have arrived, I trust with an wpyeju- 
diced judgment, and solely influenced by a sincere desire to establish 
the truth, as far as the scanty means afford. The occasional notices 
supplied by Soung young and Hiuan thsang have invigorated Fa 
hian's narrative j but the fluropean world is indebted to the lumi- 
nous and erudite commentaries of Remusat, Klaproth, Landresse, and 
Burnouf, for the means of appreciating the nature, extent, and value 
of the information communicated by the three Chinese travellers. 

The works of the three Chinese travellers, and the learned com* 
nienturies upon them, together with the numerous inscriptions and 
multitudinous coins which have recently come to light, afford more 
than presumptive proof, 

1st. That the Buddhism taught by Sakya prevailed generally in 
India, as the predominant religion, from the Himalayas to Ceylon, 
and from Orissa to Gujarat, from the sixth century before Christ*, 
certainly to the seventh century after Christ, and that its final over- 
throw in India did not take place until the twelfth or fourteenth 
centuries. 

2a<3. That there are grounds for the belief of the existence of 
Buddiins, and of a qualified Buddhism, anterior to the sixth century 
before Christ, back to an extremely remote period. 

3rd. That the "doctors of reason,” or followers of the mystic 
cro>s W [Swastika], diffused in China and India before the advent 
of Sakya, and continuing even to Fa hian's time, were professors of 
a qualifier J Buddhism, which is positively stated to have been the 
universal religion of Thibet before Sukya's advent. 

4th. That India was generally split into small monarchies or 
states, but occasionally consolidated under one head, as the talents 
and vigour of an individual prince enabled him to subjugate his 
contemporary princes, 

5th. That evidence is wanting of the local or universal dominion 
of princes of the Brahmanical faith during the prevalence of Bud- 
dhism ; but that in Fa hian's time there is his positive testimony 
that there was not a single Hindu reigning prince in India; and as 
late as the seventh century Hiuan thsang found few rulers of the 
Brahmanical faith. 

6th. That certain facts and expressions in the Chinese and other 
authors seem to iodidate that the Brahmans were a eecular, and not 
a religious, community; in fact, as is stated by Ma touan lin and 

^ From tlie oleventli oftntury b*c,, according to the Chinese, Jspioiese, sad the 
Buddhists of Central Asia. 
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Soling ynn/ c IlSlMit and that they had iieithe^ 

giowa ilor political w nor power until after inVentjon of 
the Furauas, and doiirfhS periods of confusion consequent on the 
decline of Bttddhj|jj||i*^ the rise of the Rajput states* the spread of 

Saiva and VaishniSva worship, and the Mohammedan inyasion* 

7tb. Hiat various expressions of the Chinese authors admit of 
tbe inference that the divisions of caste in India were secular, and' 
not religious, as tbe four castes, as they were called, existed equally 
amongst the Buddhists as amongst the Hindus; and exist to this 
day amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon and the Jains. 

8th, That as mention is made only of the universal use of one 
language the Chinese authors, and as the whole of the ancient 
Buddhist scriptures are still found in the Magadhi or Pali lan- 
guage, while there is not any mention whatever of ancient copies in 
Sanskrit, and as all the most ancient inscriptions relate to Buddhism* 
and are in the old Pali language, it is to be inferred that the JFVwi' 
language, which Fa hian studied, and in which the sacred hooka, 
w ere written which he carried with him into China, was an anOient 
form of Pali, and not Sanskrit; in fact, that proof is wanting of. the 
existence of Sanskrit until six or seven centuries after the extant 
proofs of the existence of the PaU language. 

Cth. That no evidence whatever is afforded by the Chinese 
travellers of the worship of the Ciuga in India as late as the seventh 
century; although it would appear that tbe followers of 
Iswara are enumerated amongst the heretics some centuries befdim 
that date, .< 

lOth. That Brahmanism, such as it is taught hy f Ae Pursnas, and 
such as it has been known to Europeans for the last two or three cen^^ 
turies, had no operative existence, or rather practical influence, until 
the decline of Buddhism. 

Before proceeding further, although the facts, circumstances^ aiid 
analogies, placed in juxtaposition by myself, are so perspicuous mud 
strongly marked, I beg to disclaifn, in the most distinct manner, the 
slightest pretensions to give a character of definite or conclusiye^ 
prdof to the above inferences or deductions. . The whole subject of 
ancient Indian history has hitherto been too much embarrassed byl^he 
absence of the necessary data and by the jsrecoaceto^ qpln^ 
itoined respecting it, to admit of than Itnere 

ih discussing^ its 'f tate, ■ progress^ ^Uud «^aracter,: In''. f 
theiUfore; of the hew lights whicb so uhexpect^ly brokch in 
Upon us, I deaire to be cdnsidered hather a uatrato^ h dimutaui^ ; 
an inquirer, and not a t^chfiVi nad a laboiW^^^ of 
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materials for competent architects to use in the eeeotion of a (ligui- 
fled and ptsrnianeiit structure fur Trittei, 

In accordance with these views* it refnains for tlie to adduce 
information from such other sources (than the translations from the 
Chinese) as maybe within ray knowledge, to support, strengthen, or 
justify the .«peculatiori8 consequent upon the examination of the 
travels of Fa bian, and the able corarnents upon them. The ancient 
Western authors give us some aid? the ancient Indian inscriptions 
and coins give us much more; but the recent publication of the 
Buddhist Pali Historical Annals of Ceylon, by that able, xealous, and 
disinterested piiblic servant, the Plon. Mr. Tumour, afford matter 
both corroborative and instructive, which no other source of informa** 
tioii worthy of equal confidence can supply. 

These Annals, or Royal Chronicles, ate designated the 
wmso i and the following is the acciuint which Mahanamo, the 
compiler of the most ancient part, as far as the thirty-seventh 
chapter, in A.n. 302, in the reign of Mahaseno, gives of his work: — 

Mubawanso is the abbreviation of MabaulAnan wanso, 'the 
genealogy of the great,’ It signifies both pedigree and inheritance 
from generation to generation; being itself of high import, either 
on that account, or because it also bears the two above significations, 
hence ' Mahawaiiso.’ 

“What that Maha wanso contains [I proceed to explain]. Be it 
known that of these [ i. e. of the aforesaid great] it illustrates the 
genealogy, as well of the Buddhos and of tl»eir eminently pious 
disciples, as of the great monarchs, commencing with Mahfisaminato. 
It is also of deep import, inasmuch as it narrates thci visits of 
Buddho [to Ceylon]. Hence the work is [inahii] great. It con- 
tain* likewise all that was known to or has been recorded by tbe 
pi'ius rmm of old connected with tbe supreme and well-defined history 
of those tinrivalled dynasties [wanso]. Let [my hearers] listen [to 
this Mahawango], 

Be it understood, that even in the [old] jitthakathd, the 
‘ Dfpatthntiya sadhusakkatan’ are held as of deep import j they 
have there [in that work] exclusive reference to the visits of Buddho^ 
and matteni connected therewith. On this subject the andmi 
rians^ have thus expressed themselves;-— 

> Mr. Tumour, ia fikbftoquoiit luvestigailoiis, finds that the first thirty-S^ 
eliaptcrs of the MaliawaftS^y hringlug down the chronology to a.d. are, in 

the DipawansOf and were; written by a different author to Mahatmmo j the If^ter 
carried on the MahawansO to the reign of his HepheW DathuSeno, hetwo^ A*## wSl 
and 471 1 the Bipawanso bteiiig from previous histOries.-<^J« A, 3* B, vol. Idb p. 0t0. 
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will pi^rvpicuDusl)^ Set fot*th the vitits of Bil^ldha to 
the arriv’al of the relic and of the Bo-tree; the histories of the eOttVOW 
rations; and of the sophisms of the TheroS) the iotMidhotioa of the 
religitiii [of Buddho] into the island j and the settlerlietit »tid pedigree 
of the eoireteifit [Wijayo]* It w^ill be evident from the substance 
of the quotations here made, that the niimeHeal extent of the 
dynasties [in my work] is exclusively derived from that 
[it is no invention of mine] . 

Thus the title Mnhawanso is adopted in imitation of the 
history composed by the fraternity of the Mahdwihdro^ [at Anur^- 
dhapura]. In this work the object aimed at is, setting aside the 
Singalese language, in which [the former history] is composed, that 
I should sign in the Miigadhi. Whatever the matters rna^ be which 
were contained in the Aithuhathd^ without suppressing any part 
theri'of, rejecting the dialect only, I compose my w<irk in the supreme 
Mdgadhi language, which is thoroughly purified from nil imperfections* 
J will brilliantly illustrate, then, the Alahuwamo, replete with informa* 
tion on every subject, and comprehending the amplest detail of all 
important events, like unto a splendid and daxxling garland, strung 
w ith every variety of flowers, rich in colour, taste, and scent. 

The former historians also used an analogous simile. They 
said, ' I will celebrate the dynasties [wanso] perpetuated from gene* 
ration to generation} illustrious from the commencement, and lauded 
by many bards, like unto a garland strung with every variety of 
flowers: do ye all listen with intense interest*.* *’ 

The Mahawanso of Mahanamo, therefore, although compiled in 
A.t>. 302, is derived from previous histories then extmt} and in his 
first chapter of the work the author establishes the tact# 

" Adoration to him who is the deified, ^th© sanctified, the 
mniscieut, supreme Buddho. 

Having bowed down to the supreme Buddho, immaculate in 
purity, illaskrious in descent, without suppression or exaggeration I 
celi^brate the Mah&mamf . 

**That which Was composed by the ancient Ihisioriam} is in anwic 
respects too concise* in others diffuse; abounding^ also, in the defe^jl^ 
of unnecessary repetition. Attend ye to this whieh, 

avoiding these imperfections, addreisses itself to the h«ar#r |iii a strain] 
readily comprehended) easily renieinhered, and iaSjpfieiiig sentifhenis 
both of pleasure and pain; giving rise to either pleasing or painful 

. 'i' The grsat monastery. " " ^ ’ ■ ' ■■ ■ ’’7'’,' I 

* Tuniour’s liittoducUoa ts the jfiags 
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emotion, according as each incident may be agreeable or afflict- 

ing*-" 

The chief sources of his information, however, seem to have been 
the Buddhist scriptures, the Piiakattaya*, in Pali, written b.c. 89, 
and the AUhakathCi ^ in Cingalese, as Mahandmo himself asserts, it 
not being translated into Pali until between a.d. 410 and a.d. 432, 
by Buddhaghoso. Mr. Tumour says the contents of the PiiakuU 
taya and Atihakathd, divested of their Buddbistical inspired charac- 
ter, may be classed under four heads: — 

1st. The unconnected and desultory references to that undefined 
and undefinable period of antiquity which preceded the advent of 
the last twenty-four Huddhas, 

2nd. The history of the last twenty-four Buddhas, who ap- 
peared during the last twelve Buddhistical regenerations of the 
world. 

3rd. The history from the last creation of the world, containing 
the genealogy of the kings of India, and terminating in b.c. 543. 

4th. The history from before Christ .543, to the age of Budd- 
haghoso, between a.d. 410 and a.d. 432. 

The first two divisions are necessarily fabulous and useless, and 
are only so far of interest, as they record the belief in the con- 
tinuous succession of Buddhas from the origin of time. With the 
exception of some few names of kings and priests^ towards the end 
of the list in the third period, of whom there may have been records, 
it also must be something more than apocryphal ) but it is also an 
object of interest, as it admits of a comparison with a similar list of 
kings in the Brahmanical system. The fourth division is of a very 
different character from its predecessors, as it offers a systematic 
and detailed chronology of kings and events, both in India and 
Ceylon 5 and the Buddhist characteristic habits of record in the Pali 
language, as is testified in their multitudinous inscriptions in their 
cave temples, on the remains of their buildings, and on their coins> 
or obelisks, give a veidsimilitude and unsophisticated bearing to this 
chronology, and lead; us to believe that it was aided by 9 if uot based 
vpon, records, some of which we see at this day engraved on stone. 
From Mr. Ttirnour's four divisions, it is seen that a certain paral- 
lelism prevails between the Buddhist and Brahmanical systems 
in the cycles of time^recurring ad infinitum, ^in the present ^cycle 

* Chap, t, p. 1. 

* Which is divided into three Pitakas, — Wineyo, Abhidammo, and Suite. To 
these are to be added, tho^ AUhakat/*Af a comtnentary, first written ia Sii^alese, 
arid traaslated into Pali by Buddlisghoeo, a. n. 419 to 432. 
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being divided into dUtlnot periodsr^ — ^in pretended liste i!il kings frdwi 
the origin of the worlds — in Buddha and Kama beii^jdarlved from 
Ixwakii, or Okk^ko in Pali> a common aace$tdr,-H(iiwd in the pre^ 
liminary events occasioning Ramans expulsion from hie father s 
court, and the history of the origin of the Buddhist Sak|^a8, Bud- 
dha’s ancestral tribe, being identical. Which of the plwr^eS is the 
plagiarist Is in discussion. 

The author of the Dipawanso concluded his labour* at the thjrtjTi^ 
seventh chapter- Buddhaghoso Brahman convert^ contanu^ 
record until between a.i). 4 1 0 and A.D,"4.'t2, MahanAmo until a,1»^ 47^7;, 
and it was carried on by successive authorized chroniclers until 
1 798, to the date of our own possession of the Island of Ceyldn. i 

The Mahawanso, in its details, manifests the same love of the 
rruuvellous, the same credulity and superstition, the same exagge^l 
ration in description, and the same adulation of kings ami princeSi 
which is met with in the annals and religious history of heathen aftd 
CUiristian nations called civilized, of Ancient and Modem Europe, 
With these drawbacks, common, however, to the annals and religious 
history of all nations, the Chronology of the MahawarUfO^ frdm the 
birth of Buddha before Christ 523, does not admit of a question 
with respect to its general accuracy; arid neither Brahmanism nor 
the San.skrit language can show any work' of an unquestionable 
dute, approaching to within many centuries of it [b.c. 623], tior A 
work with the shadow of a claim to its honesty of intention, ihd 
its acciuracy of chronological record ; and Mr. Tumour seems juatiaed 
ill stating that, After the most accurate examination of the portion 
of the Muhawnnso compiled by Mahanamo, I am fully pre^a^d to 
certify that I have not met with any other passage'^ in the work 
[unconnected with religion and its superstitions] > than those already 
noticed, which could by the most sceptical be considered as 
dicial to iu historical miiheniicily. In several instances, he adverts 
prospectively to events which took place posterior to the date at 
which his narrative had arrived j but in every one of these eises, it 
is found that the anticipated inetdeuts are invariably to 

own time®.” In addition to this testimony, Mr. Tumour els^whem 


^ The Baja Tarangiui, the Jiiatitutes of Monii, the 
bharaia, and the Puratiaa, will b« eubaequently noticed. , , % 

* Mr. Tumour sMudea to the date of Wbayos Unding In Ceylon, jiad to soo^ 
tndiug diecrepaaeiea couaet^uent on the questiciii whether mimin kings wSfe snfiir 
orgrondaom of others? hut, he odds^ ^^After King' - 

MX to be 

ei C^lou biitoiy, itom !■ ; 

rurnoars Intioduotiimto'tlie '4^ ''' 
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adds, SalSce it to say, that from the date of the introduetioin> qf 
Buddhum mtm peyhn, b . c . 307, that history is acitheiiticated by th^ 
coueurrencs of every evidence which can contribute to verby the 
annals of any cooutry/’ — ^Iiitrud, p. ni. 

'Die MahaKHmso making its appearance contemporaneously with 
a translation of a work from a part of the world so widely separated 
from Ceylon as China, and appertaining to a people so opposed to 
the Ceylonese in their physical circumstances and civil institutions, 
adds to the interest of both works ; for the Mahawauso conRrms the 
truth of the simple-minded Fa Viian’s relation in numeroas instances $ 
and he in his turn stamps tht^ Ma/iaumnso with additional authenticity 
in independently recording from tlia localities to which the Maka-> 
wanso refers, some of the legends, facts, and circumstances, which 
arc found in its text ! 

i have thought it necessary to give these details respecting the 
MahawansQ, as I have repeatedly had to quote it ; and the text and 
Introduction of Mr, Tumour will be further available. 

I now purpose to take the inferences in the order in which they 
stand, and sec how far they are supported by authors, independently 
of the Chinese travellers. With respect to the general prevalence 
of iFiuddhIsm in India, from the seventh century before Christ until 
the seventh century after Christ, the perspual testimony of Fa hian, 
that when he was in India, there was not a single prince eastward 
of the Jumna v(ho was not of the lluddbist faith, and that it had 
continued UNiNTBimurTaB from the time of BakyaMtini [Buddha], 
would seem to render further testimony unnecessary, up to the 
beginning of the hfth century A. n* i and Ihmigb Buddhism had 
declined, Hiuan thsang, in the middle of the seventh century, men * 
tions only two princes who were not Buddhists, At the penod of 
the visits pf thpte travellers, it would not appear that there was an 
universal moiMirf^h pl* but th|^t it was divided into numerous 

petty spyereigh^^* For the period apteyior to Fa hian’s it IS 
seen tbht in tha third of otury before Qhrist, when India was sindar 
one sole ptonsireh, Fiya|asi [or Asoko], he perpetuatell hit BnddhisI 

i The Rrst chapter of the Mahawanso says, that Baddha himself iptrodiieed 
his doctrines iotp Ckylo^u in bk throe visits, b.c. 587, he Irsa^ng In the ste^pf 
former Buddhas, He hims^f she left a lode of his hair as a relie, mid aAer his 
death tlie thorax bone relief having been received at the ftxneral pile of iSahya kj 
tiie Thdvo Sarahhu, was broi%ht h&toOylofi. The asserted introduelion, ther^or^^ 
of Baddhibm into Oi^ylim by .^ahiiidp, the son of AsekP^ tttust have hewi a retrlvid* 
It may be, that it was the ii^roduetkm of an Itiaevalien in the dd^rines Of Bud*! 

dhism^ which I sha)i notice ill the sequel* 



»T4,»3B Of ANOIBNT IKOIA* 

09 Vocks aiid pbeli«k« in tfep noftH 
ih^ ea«t ai|4 t-k® pf India; P«b)l> at Alilt^iil^ ilv Q^de, in 
Ori^s^a, and in Gujarat^ apd numerotia piker |!l8n44Hi#l ipspriptlons 
have also been found in all parts of India* The records 

not oply the yjse and dilFusiop of Bpddbisiii all over from 

the seventh century, before Christ, but it beprs tefttlmopy to the 
eaxdy continued and almost incredible separation pf a dispropor- 
tiunate body of the whole populatiufi from secular datieff 

In n.c, 157, the prodigious monasteries [some of thetn cplltalnlpg 
from two to three thousapd monks] and their dependencieg of Raja** 
gaha, Benareti, Sravasti, Allahabad, Kosambie, Ougein, Patna* Qudc> 
Kashmir, and the great monasteries in many other paria pf 
and in foreign countries, poured forth their priestg tp 
laying the foundations of the great temple at Anuradbapura la^ 
lou^ Admitting great exaggerations in the number menMo|iadjr~” 
and they might be reduced by many thousands 
remain a suthciency to attest the universal prevalence of jiiud4W«lllo» 
from the simple fact of society being able to bear tJi^ aepa,rajfe|pjh 
from its productive body of such prodigious numbers pf 
astics, who, from the moment they entered the pripathppdi^:4il!^^ 
to he productive, and became, in fact, absolute drones^ . W 
entirely svipported by the remaining portion of society. ^ Tl^is 
between supporters and supported, producers and, 
testifies to the general prevalence of the Ruddhiat 4pC^i||^ 5 
even had we not the record of the MahawanBo^ ■ ■ 

multitudinous, and widely •'diffused Buddhist cave templea and tnpT 
nasteries, significantly tell us, that the wealth, and power, and eni^ 
gies, of governments, as well as of individuals, mtl^t 
devoted for ages to effect their completion. 

Mr* Jt Prtnsep, in translating some old Pali Buddhist mscr|ptii9^ 
froip cayes in the Dekhan, transmitted by me to hWi. 
[supposing the inscriptiQnB to relate to the caves], In this 
may at npoe pronounce from the alphabetic evidence, that tha, 
ooia^tructed qr embellished a century or., two- 
Chytstiaa ^ra* when Buddhism Nourished ii| the height of |ts 
from K,ashmh^ to Ceylou V* The coips, toq, mast of whl^h 
ti»nn tl#^.<5bri8«iM» cofne in with their wid j fnp 
majowtjr of those from Alfghanistan, Scind,, 

Fanjab. Ougein, Behat, Kanoaj, and other j^Uee#; #ith SoOdbiit 
emblems upon them, indicating that they had isa«^; iBud ^ 

» Mahaumnio^t. Ifl; ■:Aj. 
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mints of Buddhist princes. We have also the foundation of 
the Bajput states, at the period of the decline of Buddhism ; the 
non-appearance of Brahmanical Inscriptions or coins, until the same 
period of the decline of Buddhism ; the comparatively inodern origin 
of all the present celebrated Hindu temples and tirthas, or places of 
pilgrimage j the recent date at which Brahmanical literature flou- 
rished^between the fifth and twelfth centuries of our era ; the Puranas 
being invented or compiled in that interval j the history of Kashmir 
being written a. n. 1148*j the Ratnavali drama between a. ». 1113 
and 1125*3 and the other dramas translated by Professor Wilson, 
from the second cenUiry to the fourteenth a.d,“; the in the 

twelfth century 5 the IJijapaniia, about a.d. 1 1«^3 3 and finally, the 
nine gerns [literary menj of the golden age of Hindu literature, are 
made contemporaries of a Raja Bhoja, the first of the name flou- 
rishing A.n. 483, the second a.d. 065, and the third A.n. 1035! 

Contrasting the above two series of Buddhist and Brahmanical 
facts w’ith each other, the positive proofs of the antiquity and general 
prevalence of the Buddhist doctrines, and the absence of similar 
ancient proofs^ in favour of the Brahmanical system, the assertion of 
Fa hian appears to be borne out pretty satisfactorily, that Buddhism 
had generally prevailed for the preceding tea or eleven centuries 
itnmterrnpiedly ; and even though decUning in some places in India, 
before Fa hlan's time, and continuing to do so until Hiuan thsang*s 
visit, the uninterrupted general prevalence of the Buddhist doctrines, 
seems to have contimied to the middle of the seventh century of our 
era. It is probable that Buddhism was interrupted at this period by 
the Saivas ; but it existed in Berar some centuries later 3 for ati 
inscription without date, the character of which is about the tenth 
century, found in the ruins of a magnificent Buddhist chaitya or 
tope at Oomrawati, refers to the endowment of some Buddhist insti- 
tution, and hopes this very excellent religion of the people will endure 
for ever. At Buddhagaya, in Behar, an inscription about a.d. J 19 ^^ 
judging from the mentitki of Lakshaua Sena, ttie son of Belid Sen, 
who built the city of Gaur, has an invocation to Buddha by the 
treasurer of Dasarath^^ JKumara ; and Mr. Prinsep infers, froni 
Dasaratha's elder brother being called Asoko Chandra Deva, that the 
prjnc*c», fts well as th^ treasurer, w^ere Buddhists even at this date, 

* Professor Wilson. ■ % 

* Prelacc to tho Ratnavali by Professor Wilson. , 

® Professor Wilson, in his, Preface to his Plays, says, None of the dn^tnatic 
compositions at present can boast iierbaps of a very high antiquity, and 

severtd of them are coinparatbrely modem.” — Page kiU» 





und Biiddhism thetfcfore existed. Bat tiiere k aliid iase^tmii 
in Barmese, dated a. f>. 1305, recording tbe 

four times previously been dilapidated, of the templie of -Budd^^ 
gaya, by the Burmese king. Buddhiem, therefore, wan W eactinet 
in the fourteenth century. The Raja of th« CobKt-iifcY asaisteil iii 
the restoration j he, therefore, may be supposed to .havfe been a 
Buddhist. 

2nd. The belief in a succession of Buddhas from the origin 
of things through the cycles of time, is part and parcel of the 
religious system of all Buddhist nations. It matters not, that pre* 
tended details, beyond a limited chronological period, must neees<* 
sarily be fabulous j if it be shown, for the validity of the general 
question, that in the very dawn of history, there is a r^cotded sp00ific 
belief in a particular fact, or series of facts. This belief will cer-^ 
tuinly not establish the supposed fact or facts which may bis 
physically impossible j but when this is not the case, the proof of a 
very ancient admission of the existence of these facts, gives to them 
a certain air of credibilit 3 \ 


We have lithographed and almost imperishable proofs of probably 
twenty-three centuries yet standing, of the positive existeiica of BuO- 
dhisni, in multiplied inscriptions in old Pali, and in wonderful seulp^; 
tures ; and in case Brahmanism could produce similar contemporary 
proofs in Sanskrit, or in sculptures, its claims to antiquity truaM 
then stand upon an equal footing with those of Buddhism. Sakya 
[Buddha], in his sermons, repeatedly refers to former Buddhas | iiYid 
this was nearly six centuries before Christ, and before the timr^ 
any of the Greek historical writers : and some of these facts record# 
of Sakya are by his devoted disciple Ananda, an eye-witness 
listener, who at the first Convocation after the death of Sakyai 
addresses it by saying, ** the foUoteing was Aeard dy Wli#i 

he propounded the Suttani of the Suttapitako.— lion. h£r. 

J. A. S. B. voL vi. p. 526, and vol. vit. pp. 686, 7B9, and 019. > 

It is related of Sakya by the Chinese authoiw thati#vM 
hood, and before he had enrolled himself 
clergy, he met a Bamanean [a Buddhiat priest], a# aiking t^ 
what he was, not only was the explanation given, but the doctrine^ 
[Bharomo] was expounded to him. Now, ^th#t a 
Buddha^ there could not have been any doctrine already sranaimd# 
or Samaneims to expound kK mve already shown from FhbLii I 
text that, seventeen miles West of Sra#sti, he saw a chaitva 
^t^ed tH ««cs of S 
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imnjetiiute pr<"decessor of Sakya, and those relica wei«e objects of 
worship. He speaks also from persoxial knowledge of Buddhist 
schismatics, who worshipped the three Buddhas pritceding Sakya, 
and repudiated and would not worship Sakya himself, the supposed 
foundin' of Buddhism, Both Fa hian and Hiuan thsang also 
repeatedly mention having seen the thrones of the four Buddhas dil 
Gaya, Rajagaha, Tamalitti [the modern Tamlook], and other places. 
These facts and assertions are quite in accordance with the Buddhist 
scriptures of Ceylon, the “ Pitakattya/’ [or three Pitakas,] which 
Mr. Tumour first thought were written in Pali in the year 89 before 
Christ ; but subsequently he states, in an examination of the Dipa- 
wmso, an older work than the Mahatoauso, that many facts go far to 
prove that the PitakoUaya and the AHhakniha were actually rt^duced 
to writing from the comineacenietit of the Buddhistioal era, — 
J. A, S. B. vol. vii. p. 922. 

The Mahawa//.9o gives the names of the tw^enty-four Buddhas of 
the cycles, or last twelve Kapp<is, embracing those Buddhas men- 
tioned by the Chinese travellers. In >Sakya’s first visit to Ceylon, 
B.c. r»87, the King of Kalyani [about six miles from Coluwabo] and 
Ids people, “ having beard the sermon on his doctrines preached, 
obtained the state of salvation and piety,” There he thus supplicated 
TijB stJCCBSsoR OF i^uECEDiNO Bubdhas ^ i OU ! divine teacher, 
such an act of mercy performed unto us is indeed gieat, Hadst thou 
not vouchsafed to come, wc should all have been consumed to ashes,’* 

Mahindo, also, King Asoko's son, wdio had gone on a religious 
mission to Ceylon, n. €. 306, thus addresses King Dewanam piyatisso, 
when recommending a site for a monastery : Thus, oh king ! this 
is a spot consecrated by the four preceding Buddhas 

From Arrian’s History of India 1 have extracted a passage, which 
states that, immediately after the time of Bacchus, one called 
Buddha was king, and the sovereignty was handed dawn from 
father to sou unintervupte<lly for ages. This certainty does not 
prove much, but it shows that, at the time of Alexander’s expedition, 
it was made plain to Ptolemy and Aristobnlus, his historians, that 
the name ** Btiddha ” mounted to the fabulous ages > and wp trace 

^ Mahuwanno^ p. (?. From thi» pa»fKigu it also appears that the coriversioti of 
C\5ylon did jiot tala' place by King Asoko’rt Bon Mahitido, but by Sakya lihhself. 
The mhsron of Mabmdo tnay have had a speeific object. 

^ AfahaimmOf \>. (HU: and, at page au, the forinor names of towas 
ill Ceylon, at the time of the yi*it of the Buddiiaa^, is stated by Atahijjjdo | Jtf* 
llodgHOTi of Nep'al, iiiL addresaing tbo late Mr, James Prmsep* t}|^ 

passage, which will bij iiiore enlarged upon : can trace hje e 

Buddhism into far ages and realms, -4, M B,, vol, vi,, p, ' 
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tt llienc©a acknowledged by many nationa, down to tb# inpaieiit 4Ay«, 
whicb i« more tban we can dc» for any Brabniani<^i^ dlyWiy oa hero. 
Had tlie»e anthor«, or Mega«theiie»> or the Chinese, iwoorded the 
names of Kama, or the Pandnu. or Krishna, we »hanld have had a 
kind of chronological standard of reference for them. 

The existence of the extensive Buddhist excavations in th« rocks 
at Kajagaha [one chamber being capable of aocommodatifig 500 
fjorsons] during the lifetime of ^akya, admits of the inference thatj 
from their extent, they could hardly have been executed during the 
time he promulgated his doctrines, and must, therefore, have been 
the work of Buddhists, his predecessors. It will he recolleoted^ also, 
that the excavations in the Dekhan are referred by Fa hian tn A 
peric’td anterior to Sakya'a ministry. 

On the vrhole, there appears strong grounds for supposing tbhat 
there were KuddUist teachers previously to tho advent of SaJeya i 
successive patriarchs, in fact, similar or superior tO thnsc Who 
lowed Sakya ; sprue of whom, such ^as Kakusandho, KoiiagaiiianOy^ 
and Kassapo, by their superior piety, knowledge, and suecesa lit 
the promulgation of their doctrines, obtained the superior dietmn^iw 
of being transmitted to after times as objects of reverence wilil alh 
and with soma Buddhists as objects of worship. As the doetainea 
and practice of Buddhism fell into corruptions, neglect, or desuetudsi 
the successive appearance of revivors, renovators, reformers, or au#f 
taiuers, was requisite t such an one was Sakya^ 

Xiike the Christian doctrines, those pf Buddhism were, Iipil the 
Brat instance, promulgated orally, and not reduoed to waiMug nuMl 
after the death of the propoundpr. Sahya^ from lhe ega pf tbtoy* 
was acknowledged as a divine teacher, and his minisifry 
for afty years; yet his doctrines were not written untU tha ars^ 
convocatloii at Rajagaha [resembling our Qouueils of hi^ice apd Tranll 
for the setiletneut of the faith}, immediately after his death, whf^ 
the Buddhist scriptures were incorporated and raoorded. l hf$; 
Ititradiin|fnii to the Mahammso, Mr. Tunmur thmii^t that the 
dhist serlptfirpa were not redneed to WfHmg 
♦l»*i iHWfwwwtaf tQ perjq4 »■ tivsy 

il wqqiiwd ^ mcce*«iv« «# fWii 

*« m #«w^iw4 

»« I tl«V« IR ^ 

fm u) 

mm. in «i^it SfNA 
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That Buddhism prevailed until the fifth and seventh centuries 
we have tljc personal testimony of Fa hian and lliuan tbsang* inde- 
pendently of inscriptions wduch bring it down to a later period. But 
we have also the Chinese writer, Ma twan lin, who, after mentioning 
former embassies from India down to a.d* 428, says, the King of 
Kapiia, in a.p. iGG , the kingdom of Soom, in A,n. 441, the kingdom 
of Chandara, in a.o. 455, and the kingdom of Pho Ic, in A.i>, 473, 
sent t. Uibassies to China, All those kingdoms practised the doctrines of 
Fo [Bnddhuj. From a.d. 605 until 616* a Kshatrya ruled in India: 
in his time there were no troubles or revolts. In a.d. 618 to 6*27 
there were great troubles in the kingdom : the King She lo ye to 
[Siladitya) made war and fought battles, such as bad never been 
seen before. All the provinces which faced the north submitted to 
him. Hiuan tbsang arrive<i at this time, and She lo ye to received 
him at Alagadha [Berar] 5 and, in A.o. 642, he sent an embassy to 
CUnna, and the Emperor sent one in return, in a.d. 648, under a 
high military officer, Wang heuen tse : but, before bis arrival. She lo 
ye to W’as dead 5 and his minister, Na foo te o io na shun, who had 
usurped the government, refused to receive the enibassy, and forced 
ITcuen tse to retire to Thi'oet ; and that state and Nepaul [Nee po lo] 
being in dependence upon China [as thcjy aife to this day] furnished 
troops, witVi which he attacked O lo na shun and took him prisoner. 
The wives and children of the late king retired to the Godaviri river. 
Heuen tse captured them, and he then returned to China with his 
prisoner, O lo na shun. Heuen tse had been assisted by a king of 
Eastern India, Kumara, and by the kingdom of Kama rupa [men- 
tioned in the AUahay>ud inscription], with 30,000 horses and bullocks. 
— Nouv, Melanges Asiat., tom. i. p, 196. The repeated intercourse 
of the Chinese with India through these embassies, gave them the 
HK'aas of judging of the religious aikd political state of that country, 
independently of Fa hian and Hiuan thsang > and this independent 
knowledge strengthens and confirms the accounts of the travellers. 

I would not desire it to be understood that I mean to express any 
decided judgment from a knowledge of facts, but simply that I give 
a record to my impressions from the perusal of such parts of the Pali 
Buddhistical annals and scriptures of Ceylon, and the French transla^ 
tions (so honourable to the nation) from various Chinese authors as 
have appeared before the public. There is a vast and fertile field of 
inquiry, and further Researches in the Chinese and Pali languages 
may possibly produce a conviction that it is from those languages 
we are to expect authenticated accotints of the incipient civiliaatipn of 
mankind in the Eastern World, rather than from the Sanskrit tosigue 
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3 rd. With respect to the third point, the facts and arguments 
already recorded would appear to suffice to establish a belief in the 
pre-cxisteuce of some kind of Buddhisnn in India before Safcya s 
time 5 but the question of the Lao tseu, or I'ao sze, explained to 
mean Doctors of the Supreme Reason," is of a specific character j 
and we find that the doctrines propounded by the teachers had 
extensive influence in China from the earliest times, and, of course, 
before Buddhism became known in China 5 and from the life of 
Sakya it is demonstrated that these Doctors of Reason were in India 
before it is supposed the Chinese first made their way to Hiudustam 
I have already quoted the opinion of M. Landresse that ** we could 
not well deny the analogy which exists between the opinions of the 
Lao tseu and those of the Buddhists ; an analogy which extends to 
the very base of their doctrines, as well as to the details of the 
popular belief, and which could scarcely have sprung up in two 
countries independently of comtiiunication." These doctrines consti- 
tuted the faith of the popu]ati()n of Thibet so late as until the seventh 
or eighth century, when Sakya’s Buddhism was adopted in that 
country 3 and we see, a.d. 400 , that one of Fa hian’s companions 
quitted him to go with one of those Doctors of Reason to Cophenes, 
who had come with them from China. Hence, therefore, there 
appears evidence of a peculiar creed operating in China, Thibet, and 
India, in the very dawn of civilization, and continuing until the seventh 
or eighth century 3 certainly until the commencement of the fifth cen- 
tury, since one of the Doctors was a fellow-traveller of Fa hian, and 
others were contemporary with Sakya. Whether the creed of the 
Lao tseu was religious or philosophical, metaphysical or practical, I 
will not undertake to discuss ; but if their humility permitted them 
to travel from kingdom to kingdom with suites [for it was the suite 
of a Doctor of Reason that Fa hian''s companion joined], it is certain, 
from the life of Sakya, that they were also ascetics, like some of the 
Buddhist priests and the Hindu Rishis. On the birth of Buddha 
taking place, Ai, a Doctor of Reason, identified by M. Remuaat as 
Tapasvi Muni, residing in the woods near Rajagaha, by his preter- 
natural knowledge was aware of the advent, and flew through the 
air to Kapiilawattha, the residence of the king, Sakya*6 father^ 
congratulate the parent of the infant. The infant was broughi to 
him; he examined it, and wept and laughed altarnatelyy A 
explained that he foresaw in the future that he emid not hyd # 
witness its glor5% as the infant would become an 
therefore he weptj but that he r^oiced at having seeh hiil^ 
would absolve him from his sins* He had then his nidivityfeasi by 
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Four Pandits, three of whom, as the child had impressions of wheels 
on his hands, predicted that he would become a Chakravarti ktug^ 
or roller of the wheel over the earth [luiiversal monarch, and equally 
a universal teacher] j and the fourth Pandit said the child would 
become an incarnation. This strange legend> M. Remusat says, is 
the substance of an inscription in the Mag/ah language, which was 
found at Chittagong, and published in the Asiatic Hesearckes^ vol, 
ii., page 383 \ It is also told in the Ceylon scriptures, the Aitha* 
kaiihn'*''^ and the Thibetians have their legend, according to P. 
Georgi, about tliis same Tao sxe, or Doctor of Reason, Ai ) and the 
story in the inscription is told, but with much greater amplification 
and ptoHxily, and it ends with the Doctor of Reason adoring the 
future Buddha^. Had the worthy Doctor of Reason possessed a 
drop of Puraiiic blood in his veins, be would have fled to the extre- 
mities of the earth to have avoided this fatal stranger 5 but as he 
chose to visit and reverence him, it may be supposed that the creed 
of the Doctors of Reason approximated rather to Buddhism than 
Brahmanism. Additional support is given to this impression by the 
traditions related by Fa hian «>f certain Lao tseu, or Tao sse, 
fviim various countries, who were visiting Buddhist shrines, being 
appalled by seeing a certain shrine, in the woods of Laii mo**, in the 
decadence of Buddhism, surrounded by tdephants ; and in their 
terror they sought their safety in the neighbouring trees®. Watching 
events, however, they observed such evidence of systematic arrange- 
ments in the movements of the elephants — some carrying flowers to 
the shrine, some w'ater, and some sweeping it — that their terror was 
turned into wonder and admiration that irrational animals should 
manifest their reverence for Buddha by gratuitously performing the 
duties of a shrine of his, which had been deserted by his priesthood 
in consequence of the decrease of population and the encroachments 
of the jungle* The Lao tseu descended from the trees, tiiade their 
offerings, and, impressed by the facts they had witnessed, became 
for the future orlhodosic Buddhists* By travelling to visit Buddhist 
shrines they must have been quasi Buddhists already. Fa hian says 
the event w^as of no remote occurrence, and the tradition was handed 
down to his time* Hluan thsang mentions the same tradition. 

That the Lao tseu were not viewed by Buddhists with a hostile 
feeling is manifested by the fact of no mention being mads of them 
in the lists of heresies } and as a man may be heterodox without 

‘ Fa hUn, page 208. * J. A. S, B., vol. vli., p. 802. 

• * Fa bia», note, p. 210. 

* .SomcHhtre N.E. of Ooriklipari at the foot of the Nepal MsuataUis. ; F* 3Wi 
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being absolutely heretieal, there Is even no botiee <lf tberb nude? the 
milder designation « A further indication of bn Unti-tBrahmanical 
character is met with in the Lao tseu being called follo#ei^ii of 
the mystic cross' i^vhich is met with, initial and terminal* ib so 
many of the inscriptions of the Buddhist caves of India, iif wliieh I 
have given examples, and which is also one of the most common of 
the associated emblems on so many of the Buddhist colds from all 
parts of India. We may add to these the extract from the Hfe of 
Sakya, in the Chin i tiaii, already quoted by me, that two ^ao silSe, 
or Lao tseu, greeted Sakya before he had commenced his ministry | 
and he found them considerably advanced in the stepe of knowledge 
towards the acquisition of the dignity of Arhan fa high order iti the 
Buddhist priesthood], but that they Imrl yet to learn the Supreme 
Reason. But Fa htan’s assertion that the Doctors of Reason []Tao 
sze] came annually from all kingdoms and all countries to adore 
Kassapo, who was supposed to have entiunbed himself in the heart 
of the mountain of the Cock, would seem to leave little doubt about 
the nature of their religion. 

These puerile tales, traditions, and trifling facts, have no further 
effect than to show that, 1400 years ago, there were professors of a 
creed neither Buddhist nor Brahmanical, which creed was referred 
to remote antiquity | which was known to Indian as well as Chinese 
nations j and that, practically, it approximated rather to Buddhism 
than to Brahmanism. 

It would simply suffice, on the subject of the 4th point, to refer 
to Fa hian's narrative to prove, from the numen>us petty kingdoms, 
above thirty in number, named and traversed by him in the begiftnhig 
of the fifth century, that, in his day at least, India was without a 
paramount political head j and, 200 years afterwards, Hiuan thsang 
enumerates no less than 142 kingdoms, or principidities. Which be 
either visited or could give some account of. Sakya’s [Buddha's] 
father, in the seventh century before Christ, was a petty king, 
tributary to the rulers of Magadha, residing at Patna, or rather ill 
those days at Rajagaha. This prince was Bimbisaro, b.C. 6.03^, 
Whom Sakya made an orthodox Buddhist ^ and it was in the elg^f|l 
year of his son's reign, Ajatassitu, b.c. 543, that Sakya 4i^ wi|0 
also must have been a Buddhist, from the aid he gave to the Brit 
convocation ^ It does not appear that either of theae prliicits ruk4 
over India 5 nor even at the period of Alexander's invasion, whed It 

^Mahawans 0 , p* 10 , and TunumPs IfiiWodiicfcioii, p. xxtx. 

« J. A. S. B. vol. Vi. p. via. 
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is supposed * Chandagutto [in Pali] was on the throne at Patna 
[Fataiipvitfoj, was he paramount, for Porus was an independent 
ruler, and Alexander restored his kingdom to him, and added some 
of his eoriquests to it; and it was a question whether Chandagutto 
[[Sandracottus ?] or Porus was most powerful. — Arrian's Hist, Indica^, 
ta|). v.j also Anabasis, lib. vi., cap. ii. But the family of Porus 
covdd not have reigned long ; for Euci atides the Great, who ascended 
the Bactrian throne b.c. 181, was assisted by Mithridates I. .against 
Demetrius, ?d/ig of India [so called], and, on the latter being 
dethroned, Mithridates had for his share the provinces between the 
Ilydaspes and Indus, and Eiicratides all the rest east and south 5 
these tracts, in fact, comprising the kingdom of Porus. 

But as the Muhnwanso places the commencement of Chanda- 
gutto's reign at 381 n c., and its termination 347 b c., if these dates 
be correct and there appears little right to question them, for they 
are derived from the facts and circumstances of the I'eligious and 
political connexion of the Ceylon kings, with the individual kings 
the Magadha or Patna dynasty named j then, instead of Chanda- 
gutto being on the throne on Alexander's arrival, it must have been 
tlie grandson of Chandagutto, the celebrated Asoko or Piyadasi, 
whose edicts in Pali, recorded on the columns of Delhi, of Allahabad 
and Matrah, on the rocks of Cuttack, on the shores of the east of 
India, and t>n the rocks of Girnar on the shores of the west of India, 
iiicontrovertibly al.ttjst his supremacy. How long this was maintained 
in the family is uncertain, further than that Dasarathn, the second 
king after Asoko, and who must have been contemporary with Aga- 
thiicles, is mentioned in a Buddhist inscription in the Nagarjuna Cave 
at Buddhagaya in Bchar j but supremacy had evidently passed out 
of their hands, when X^’a hiuu visited India ; nor had any other 
ambitious or talented individual been able to gather up the scattered 
and prostrate power. And cquariy when Iliuau thsang journeyed in 
India,, A. o. 627 to 650, the country was divided into petty .states ; 
but during his residence in India, there sprung tip, in the decline of 

^ ProfoBSOr lloofcii the ithiutity of Chandagutto and Sandracotius of the 

GrcekH, t"ol. Tod, from a inacriptiou, roakes a (.Utanduigupta reign in Ougeiii 
in 427 . If this he the ora of Vjkramditya, it is A.i>. 371, and if the Jain era of 
Malmvim, . lOtl ; but In neither case can diis Cbandragiipta he Sandracotius. In 
tlie Cholmns of 1 'ellii, nlso, there is u Clmndragnpta, grandson of Manika Tiai, 
wl.ose date is fixed ubont A.n. 

The Burmoj^o in^rtptiou at Buddhagaya, dated a.t», 1305, states that the 
ieinplo or chaitya was l||Bliit by Asoko 218 years after the death of Sakya ; Astdeo 
tl -M.tbre, Ihed a.*;. 3^, and this corresponds witii the Ceylon anxiflf]^ it 
sti-c iheix' crt'dibllity. 
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Baddhisrh, and daring tlie rite of the $aivflM9^ th« movements of 
Brahmanism and the planting of the Rajput dynasties,*^a Hindu 
power which was to overshadow India for some period of time, 
whose records on the Allahabad and Bhitari columns, and whose 
coins from Kanouj, give us some more substantial and honest proofs 
of their existence, of their ** having a local habitation mid a name/* 
than the Puranas would have done,— I mean the Su<!ra family of 
the Guptas ; but which family, nevertheless, have no local habitatioii 
or name, even in the pretended prophetical chapters of the Purana»f 
the story of Chandragiipta only, in the Vishnu and Bh^avat Puranas 
out of eighteen Puranas, having reference to the Magadha family 
of Patna, and not to that of Kanouj. 

Dr. Mill says, he has nowhere in Hindu chronology met with the 
slightest mention of the most renowned of the race, Samudra Ghipta, 
in whose honour chiefly the inscription No. 2, on the Allahabad 
column, was recorded. Pottinger, in his History of Sinde, roentloas 
the dynasty of the Sasee [Saha pr Sahu?*] Rajas, which had governed 
the kingdoms of Sinde for upwards of 2000 years [from before the 
seventh century, b.c ], whose princes at one period received tribute 
from eleven dependent kingdoma^ and who had set the threats of the 
greatest monarchs of the world at defiance $ but had there been a 
paramount sovereign in the valley of the Indus when Alexander 
descended the river, he would have been noticed in Arrian# There 
is also a paramount monarch [Adhiraja] mentioned in copper plates 
from Seone on the Nerbuddab, of the name of Deva Qupta, but 
there is no record made of his capital, and this new Gupta Only 
comes to light through a prince [Prithivi Sena] who married his 
daughter, mcntioniug him in the inscription. The Deva Nagari of 
the inscription, deprived of a curious open parallelogram at the head 
of each letter, is that of the Allahabad column. No, 2 : Deva Gupta, 
therefore, reigned after the Buddhists had lost their political pow€ir« 
and does not come into my category ; nor does the soi-disant ptma^ 
sovereign Yaso Pala of Dehli, a.d. 1035, mentioned in in 
inscription on a stone in the Calcutta Museum. 

The following is an extract from a paper in the Appendix, traniH 
lated from the French, one of whose rare scholars had trauslutid.: 
from the Chinese. It is called, ** Mu twan lin*s Citation Uf 
j4uthoritiee regarding India.** 

* Some of the saeceesoss of Sivajee, the Mshratta prince^ 

Mahara^f the Catlier of Sivajee was it Is evidently 

aoeident the English have been aoeiutonied to riill ibVei^gn 
nation, die 

vox,, VI, 2 a 
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** Under the Tang dynasty, in the years Woo teh £a. », 618 
to 627], there were great trouble in India j the king [Siladitya?] 
fought great battles.” 

** The Chinese Buddhist 'priest, Hiuan thsang, who writes his 
travels, arrived in India at this period, and bad audience of Sila- 
ditya.” 

From copper plates dug up in Gujarat, it appears there were three 
princes of the name of Siladitya, of the Balabhi dynasty at Patan ; 
the first about A.n. 319 to 350 j the second is placed A.n. 523 j and 
the third A.n. 559 j the last is said not in the inscription] to 

have been killed by the Parthiaks, and his capital Balabhi to have 
been destroyed by them. Now, as Hiuan thsang visited Balabhi 
in the beginning of the seventh century, and saw Siladitya, who was 
a Buddhist, the Parthian invasion must have taken place after the 
date specified, or the era in the inscriptions has been mistaken. 
None of the princes of the Balabhis of Patan reigned over all India. 

There is no such name as Siladitya in the list of the Magadha kings, 
nor in the rising Gupta family of Kanouj j but in the chronology of 
Kashmir there is a Lalitaditya, about a. n. 716, who conquered 
Yasovarma of Kanouj, [the Yasovigraha of inscriptions ?] and over- 
ran India : but the Guptas, by their inscriptions and coins, evidently 
recovered their ascendancy as far as related to Central India. In 
the first inscription in honour of Samudra Gupta, the king of the 
North, [Kashmir ?] who had oppressed bis family, was Dbananjaya, 
but there is not any such name on coins, nor amongst the Kashmir 
Rajas ; though it is worthy of remark, that there are a multitude 
of Guptas amongst the kings of Kashmir, one of whom, Xemagupta, 
A.D. 971, was pleased to distinguish himself by destroying many 
monasteries of the Buddhists. 

The Allahabad inscriptions, the persecutions of Xemagupta, Ma 
twan tin's notices, the Balibhi inscriptions, and the dates of the rise 
of the Rajput dynasties, arc highly important, showing, as they do, 
the anarchy which niiist have prevailed in India from the sixth to 
the tenth centnries, and thus accounting for the disappearance of 
the political power of the Buddhists 5 Fa hian found every potentate 
in India a Buddhist, and Hiuan thsang found much the same state 
of things two centtnries afterwards : the fall of Buddhist power, 
therefore, must have been after their days. 

Megasthenes spegks of there being 120 nations in India 1 no 
doubt With numerous petty kings : and though Arrian, in his History 
of India, mentions S^artembas, Budoha, Cradevas\ and th^ suc- 


Ltb. viii. 
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censors irom father to son, reigning for early 

of In^, it has probably reference to tlie country north of the Indus. 
As traits, also, of the political stale of India, we iniist not omit 
mention of the Republic of Tassali 6t All«babad, in Sakyu’s time j 
of the elective kings of Gujarat and Culcb> some centuries after- 
wards; and of Susunitgo, king of Magadha, who was elected hf the 
people, A7\ b.c. 

The nations or tribes of the Cathsei, Oxydracae, Surasent, Malli, 
Adraistse, and Sindomanio, mentioned by Arrian, appear to hare 
been distinct from each other ; and the Mali! and Oxydracm were a 
free people, and therefore independent of control- from Magadha; and 
finally, we know, when the Mohammedans invaded India, that they 
found the country in the hands of numerous petty Rajput or Sudra 
princes, most of whose dynasties, even from the fshowing of their own 
annals, although apocryphal authorities unless confirmed by inscrip- 
tions, were of com para tii^ely recent origin. The Chohans of Ajmir and 
Dehli, of whom was Ajipala the founder of Ajmir, a-d. 14.5? : the 
Haravati Chohans, a.d. 1024: the Guptas of Kanouj, after the 
seventh century. The Rajas of Malwa are carried up apoctryphally 
to B.c. 840, to Dhanji, who restored a fire temple, which was dis- 
approved of by the Buddhists, The three Rajas Bhoja belong to this 
line, and Colonel Tod fixes them respectively, a.d. 567, 665, and 1036. 
But Professor Wilson rectifies one of the Princes Karakseu from 
A.D. 135 to A.D. 676, and this is a type of other rectifications, and 
of many more that are required. The Balabhi dynasty of Gujarat, 
A.D. 144, does not legitimately come in here, as they were originiiilly 
sun- worshippers, and afterwards Buddhists and Jains, according to 
the annals of the latter ; but Buddhist, according to Fa hian and 
Hiuan thsang. The eleven sovereigns of the Sah dynasty of Sau- 
rashtra (^Gujarat], brought to light by their silver coins, are nowhere 
to be met with in Hindu works; no doubt, because they were 
Buddhists, — the chief emblem on most of their coins being the 
Buddhist chaitya, and on some of them there is a seated Buddha. 
— J. A. S. B., vol. iv., plate 49, p. 684, and vol. vi. p. 338. 

The rise of the Anhalwara or Patan dynasty of Gujarat, [a 
firagment of the Balabhis, but it does not appear how from being 
Buddhists they became Rajputs,} is placed a.d. 696* Mr. Jainca 
Frinsep, indeed, says the traditions of the Rt^put states, lean to an 
Xndo-Seythic derivation of their dynasties S and both the bjewar 
and Gujarat dynasties of the Gehiote or Sesodia Eajputs, although 
they daiin descent from ^e have mufiarm^y u Farlhiail, 

^ J. A. 8, B., voU It. page 677. 
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therefore Buddhist^ origin ascHhed to them by the Persian historian#. 
[J. A. S. B., vol. iv., p. 684.] And the origin of the Rahtore 
Rajputs of Kanoi)j> according to the Jaitts of Marwar as quoted by 
Colonel Tod, was Indo^Hcffthio* They sprung from the backbone of 
Ittdra j but the progenitor in the mortal form was Tavanaswa^ A.n. 
300, a Vavan or Greek of the Aswa or Asi tribe. Then follows Bas- 
deo, A.D. 390, whose daughter married Bahram Sassan of Persia 5 
not a rery probaUe alliance, supposing the lady to be a high caste 
Hindu princess : the next prince is Ramdeo, a.d. 450, and it will be 
recollected that between these two dates Fa bian found a Buddhist 
on the throne ; and in about a.d. 630, Hiuan thsang found a Vaisya 
ruling. The Guptas, therefore, of the Allahabad column and the 
coins of Kanouj ; who were Hindu Sudras, if they reigned at all in 
Kanouj, must have come in after Fa hian*stime, A.n. 402-6, or after 
Hiuan thsaeng's visit ; and the latter is the most probable, from the 
form of tkeDeva Nagariused in their inscriptions and on their coins. 
Although their inscriptions mention Hindu gods, 1 have elsewhere 
shown that their coins have many Buddhist associations and emblems, 
as if they had not shaken off the memory of the past $ but the 
moment the second series of Kanouj coins is touched upon with a 
known personage Govenda Chandra Deva, a.o. 1072, all Buddhist 
emblems disappear, and the Deva Nagari is easily convertible into 
modern Deva Nagari ; and for the first time the ancient Indian 
coins have reference to Puranic legends in the Boar avatar and discus 
of Vishnu. The rise of the Ranas of Chitor, another fragment of the 
Balabhis, is placed in a.d. 727. In a.d. 812, Chitor was invaded 
^om Cabul, and in the next reign but one, about a.d. 850, Bhirtripad 
founded no less than thirteen principalities, for his sons, in Malwa and 
Gujarat ; a pretty fair specimen of the then anarchical state of India. 
The Cuchwaha race of Rajputs of Jaypur, a.d. 294. Jodhpur, a.d, 210. 
The Raos of Jaysulraer come into Puranic fable 5 and it is probable 
from Alexander finding the Brahman tribe located in their territories 
or near to their terri^ries ; and from Fa hian bearing testimony in 
A.D. 401, that the Jaysulmer deserts were still inhabited by heretics, 
[probably Rajputs and Brahmans,] and Hiuan thsang stating the 
same thing ; that the Raos may claim the distinction of being one of 
the most ancient, if not the most ancient and persistent of the 
Hindu dynasties. T%e first date is b.c. 94?, when Raja Gaja fn^ 
vaded Kandrupkal ih Kashmir, and in a^x>. 15 ? Salbahan con^ 
quered the Punjab, but was expelled from Cabul. This Ran Js 
said to have had fifteen sons, a// of whom became Rajas, We may 
suppose that some of them emerged from their deserts and essayed 
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their prowesa in Central and Western India. < The datas, howeifci** 
require condrmation from inscriptions or ooittS. TlteO 
is made to commence a,d. 142. Whatever, might have been the 
religion of the princes at this date, the reigning princes in Fa hlan’s 
and Hiuan thsang'^ time, by their testimony, were Buddhists j and 
in the Orissa chronology, there is a curious insertion of the Yavanas 
or Greeks having reigned between a.d, 318 and A.ii. 473* From 
the Cuttack rock InscriptioTia in Pali, and from its having possessed 
a celebrated chaitya or temple for the tooth relic of Buddha, we 
know Cuttack to have been a peculiarly Buddhist country. The 
Rajas of Bengal date from inscriptions of Kumarapala, A.i>. 1017, 
and there are some few names before this prince. The MacliefiKie 
Manuscripts from the South of India also give accounts of the 
comparatively recent establishment of the Hindu dynasties of the 
South.. Karnata Rajas, a.d. 984 ^ Tiiluva do., a.d. 800; [Chola do., 
A.n. 700 to 1000; the Pandyans, however, rim up into traditional 
periods. In running my eye very rapidly over the dates of many 
hundred inscriptions, translated by the Rev. W. Taylor of Madras, 
I did not meet with a solitary inscription of the 10th century ; and 
the great majority of those recording gifts to temples or to Brah« 
mans, were of the 14th, Ifith, or ICth centuries, but chiefly of the 
latter. Mr. Walter Elliot,- of the Madras Civil Service, who has 
published 595 inscriptions from the South of India, gives his 
earliest date a.o. 973 of the Chulukya dynasty, and tradition even 
only carries its origin to the fifth century. The other three great 
dynasties of the Dekhan, the Kalabhuriju, the Bellalas, and the 
Devagiri, are still more recent \ The dates of these endless Hindu 
inscriptions thus tell a tale that cannot be misunderstood ; they 
were most abundant when Brahmanical influence aud Puranic beliefs 
wert^ most prevalent, the 14th, 1 5th, and 1 6th centuries, and they 
are altogether noanting at the very period when Buddhist inscriptions amd 
Buddhist annals tell us India professed the Buddhist faith* ^ 

But it m iii[meces.<^ary to carry the enumeration further. Sufli* 
cieut evidence is afforded that from Sakya Buddha’s time down- 
wards, w;ith few exceptions, India had been parcelled amongst petty 
princes until the Mohammedan conquest ; and evidence has be:^ 
afforded also, that until the breaking up of Buddhism, there lire 
few, IF AN V, legitimate' and incontrovertible instances of Hindu 
monarchies; of course, considering the Puranic lists uppity pha} ; 
and were there no other reasons for questioning their authority 

» Jouhasd of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, voK iir. p. I. 

^ If the Kajput were of Indo-Seythiooi4giih loight W 

whether they could have iMjeg pure mrtdmA 
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than the almost general omission of the names of the princes of 
every dynasty, whether Buddhist or Hindu, whose names and deeds 
have been brought to light in inscriptions and coins, these omis- 
siona themselves would stamp the ,'Paranic chronologies with a 
character of suppression, unfaithfulness, and design, which must 
render the testimony they afford, suspicious and doubtful, even 
where true^ and as they have prophetic chapters, it cannot be urged 
in their favour, that their inventors were necessitated, with a view 
to preserve consistently their claim to great antiquity, to omit all 
notice of comparatively modern dynasties. The most singular 
suppression or omission is that of VikramAditya, who has esta> 
blished an era, 57 b.c., which is used by the Hindus at present, 
who, indeed, claim Vikram^ditya as a Hindu prince j a doubtful 
claim ; and his name not being met with in the solar or lunar lines, 
justifies the doubt. 1 shall, subsequently, have occasion to quote 
the opinions of competent authorities on the value of the Puranas 
as chronicles. 

Professor Wilson, in speaking of the Vishnu Purana, the date of 
which he fixes about a.d. 954, says at this time the Kshatriya rule 
£it appears to me he should rather have said the Buddhist rule, for 
many of the Kshatriyas [Rajputs] had only recently established their 
dynasties upon the ruins of Buddhist monarchies $ for Fa htan 
testifies that there was not a single Hindu ruler in his time,] was 
generally abolished ; Brahmans, and even mountaineers, were ruling 
in Magadha or Bahar^ at Allahabad, at Mathura [Mutra], Kant- 
purl, Kasipuri or Kanyapuri, [probably Benares or Kanouj]. The 
Guptas, a term indicating a Sudra family, reigned over part of 
Magadha > and Devarakshita, a person so named, ruled' the mari- 
time province of Kalinga. Sudras and cowherds ruled in Surat, 
along the Nermada [Nerbuddah river,] and at Ongein. And 
Mlechchhas [foreigners,] possessed the country along the Indm, 
along the Chandra Bhaga, or in the Punjab, Darvika, and Kashmir* 

On the question of the fifth point, the absence of ereMbU evi- 
dence justifies the inference, that during the prevalence of Bud- 
dhism there were few, if any kings in India, followers of Brah- 
inanical system. Hie pvince^ Sakya*s father, is stated to have been 
a Kshatrya, but it remains yet to be shown that the belonging to 
this class in the civil dis^nclions of society in Buddha’s time, neces** 
sarily implied the profeirioa of a Brahmanical creed* King Fra- 
senajet, of Kosala, who^lras Sakya’s cousin, and a Kshatrya, was the 
first to raise a statue of Sakya in sandal wood, which was the 
model of all subsequent ytatues to Buddha. Bimbisavo^ the king of 
Magadha, and liege lord bf Sakya’s father, and the coiileiii|k>rary of 
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Sakya, i« stated by the Mahawwo to have been converted to Bud* 
dhism byjhim j and as several other members of the Mauiya dynasty 
and Sunga dynasty^ who occupied tlie Magadha throne at intervals, 
running through many hundred years, are known to have been 
Buddhists, either from inscriptions, coins, or from the Mahuwanso^ 
it is but ,a legitimate inference that the intermediate kings were also 
Buddhists, for an alternation of Monotheism and Polytheism In 
successive members of the same families is not probable* 

There are proofs of the following kings of the Magadha line 
having been of Sakya's faith — Bimbisaro, b. c. 603, authority 
Mahawanso and Dipawanso^; Ajatasattu, «*c. 551, authority Pali 
Buddhistical annals, J. A, S. B. vol. vi, p. 516 j Kalasoko, b.c. 443, 
authority 'Mahawanso; the celebrated Buddhist king Asoko, b.c. 
319, authority inscriptions and Mahawanso; Dasaratha, b.c. 250 to 
273, inscriptions in Buddhagaya caves ; the four Mitras of the Sunga 
dynasty, b.c. 178, — coins and inscriptions at Gaya $ Bhagavata, b.c. 
80,— coin with Buddhist emblems from Behat*; Chandagutto, about 

’ J. A. S. B. voL vii. p. 

« ,T. A. S. B. vol. iii. pi. iJ5, %, 4, p. 436, This very coin, neverthelesiB, has 
the oroct figure with the trident, which, by being mot with on coins of Kadphtses of 
Oabul, associated with a bull, has induced Professor Wilson to think that it ndHTcmlii 
evidence of Siva having been w'orshipjK'd at that early period ; but the ideniioai 
figure is met with on numerous copper coins of Kadphises [many hundred] wUkout 
the hull; and on a splendid gold coin taken out of tho monument of Kadpbiscs at 
Oabul, tho erect figure is naked, has three tails, a staff in the right hand, and a M/ 
in the lef t, evidently, therefore, not Siva. All the coins of Kadphlses, also, whether 
with or without the trident figure and bull, have the Buddhist emblem [No« 29 of 
tho plate of emblems,] which is found associated with the Buddhist iuseriptions in 
the caves of Western India. Mr. James Prinsep thought tluit Kedphises reigned at 
Cabul about A.s>, 260. Horoovor, the coins of Kadphises have Oreek legends <m 
them ; tho king has a Persian cap on Ids head, and he stands beside an alt£i.r [vide 
Fa hian]. The bull is found on tbe Buddhist satrap coins of Jyoupur and pugeln> 
and it was otherwise an emblem conunon to the Buddliists and Saivas. On sumo 
of Kadphises* coins, also, the figure with the &te//and the trident, is afemoiie, thus 
dispondng of Siva, J. A. S. B. ^vol. bi. pL 34, hg. 1. And the association of the 
bull with Buddhism is put beyond doubt by a ,bull standing before the Buddhist 
sacred Bo->tree, on coins, J. A. SL B« vol. in, pi. 18, figs. 11 and 12; and voh viu 
pi. 61, figs. 6, 15, 19. The iQi^alled Brabuaaoy bull is also seen on the Gre^ coiiis 
of ApoUodotuB, Philoxenus, Azus, and Azilasos, J. A. S. B. voL iv. p. 341 . More- 
over^ it is carried, together witli the horsenuupt, into the Mohammeda/n c&ins^ With 
the names of the kings in Deva Nagari, as well as Arabic, Sri Mahorfied ShmH, 
A, H. 588, A,n. 1192, Bhanas ul Din, A ZX. 607, Ac. Ac., J. A. S. B. vol IV* 
pu 682. Borne of the Greek coins of ApoHodotus have an elephant as as A 
bull with Pehlvi legend; those of Diom^eiy a bull and Pehlvi^ of AriiaauS, 
an elephant and Pehlvi ; and those of Azus, a bull and Pehlyk There Is not any 
Buddhist emblesn upon the coins of the Greek Baetrian npsniarchli ; but the moment 
we pad to the Xndo*Seythie eouaui with Greek clUisaeters, Bnddhbi emblems ai^pear 
upon them, also upon the. NyaSman and the X^em^nc coina-^J. A. B. vol, tv p- 
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A,iJ. 800, iiiscriptioM at Bhilsa. An iuscriptiun at Gaya, a.i», 1107 r 
indicates that , Ct»aadra Deva, Dasaratha Kumura, ari<J Snrnat 
l^aximona Srna Dfva, kint^s ot' Gaur, were Buddhists at tiuit 
recent date. 

The father of Asoko. culled Bindtisaro, is said hy the Mahawanso 
to hare been of the Brabmanical faith ) but with this exception, as 
t\i* 2 J}fiihaw(mso is silent with respect to the ereed of some other kings 
of Magadha, it may be inferred from their eonfcangiiiiiity to known 
Buddhists, that they w ere also Buddhists j and this inference is 
.strengthened by the assertion of Fa hiari, iViat from the tin;e of 
Sakya, the kings of Central India [Magadha"] reverenced the Bud- 
dhist priests, and this practice of theirs was? uiiintt'rnipted. Of the 
teik sons of Kulasoku. known as the Nandas, one of them is stated 
by the Mahnwanso to have reigned righteously for twenty -two years, 
and his nine surviving brothers als<i to have roigiud righteously for 
twenty-tw’o years. We can scarcely suppose that this comj>h- 
mentary phrase, which is evidently used in a religious sense, would 
have been applied to heretics. The ninth brother, Dhana-naudo, 
was put to death by the Brahman Chanako, who installed in the 
sovereignty over all india, a descendant of the dyna.sty of Moriyan 
sovereigns, endowed With illustrious and beneficent attributes, sur- 
numed CuANDAGtjrTO [the supposed Sandracottus of the Greeks], 
who reigned thirty^-four years, it.c. 381. 'Ihe Mahatvanso does not 
make any mention of his being the son of a barber, according to 
the (Treeks. The celebrated Buddhist, king Asoko, b.c. 3 1 !>, was a 
grandson of Chuiniagutttj, und reigned thirty- seven 3 ^earK. "Jhc 
iianne.'je chronology embraces the wlndc of the above Magadha 
kuig^, from tVie grandfather of Sakj^a, with similar dates, and con- 
siders them Buddhist. And here I may quote part of the Annual 
Address of the Marquis of Northampton t<‘ the Royal Society, on 
the 29th of November last. Eulogizing the late lamented James 
Prinst-p of Calcutta, he says, “ Mr. Friusep asveriained that at the 
penod of Alexander s conquests, India was under the sway of Buddhist 
sovereigns and Buddhist institutions, and that the earliest monarchs of 
India are not associated vnth a Brahr.umiml creed or dynasty fi 

If we look to the coins and inscriptions which have been brought 
to light in such prolusion of late years, it will be found that they 
give weight to the testimony of the Chinese travellers. We have 
not any coins having reference to Hinduism before those of the 
Gupttf who were Sudras of Kanotij, about the eighth century, 
A.n., and even their coins are not free from Buddhist associations ; 
for the Swaf>tica and No. 34 of the Buddhist emblems arc on the 
gold coin. No. 10, pi. 26, voi. iii. p. 4 J8, J. A. S. B., with the archer. 
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altar, figurr, and bumped bull j ami tlieir 

humbli^ a relation th« Brahmana stood lu priislc^ at JpM&rlirt# 

affording a remarkable contrast to the inscriptionis of tvfO or tliriee 
teiitnrjeft later date, [that of Ilarsha, a.o. f*73,3 in whifSh the Brah-^ 
mans are st>!ed ** lords of the earth/* llie coins from Affghantstau 
speak to us of Greek and Buddbist-Scytliic prino'S only, mnd pro* 
bably of some fire-worshippers. Those from Ceylon are, of course, 
Buddhist 5 those from Gujarat and Western India are chiefly Bud- 
dhist ; but from a few of them an mferen'’e is admissible, that some of 
the princes in whose honour they were struck, aw^rc sun- worshippers. 
Buddhism, however, or l>e, ancccssor Jainism, long retained 
it« bold in Gujarat, aiul, imked, does so still. Dr. Kennedy, in hi* 
account o^* the recent campaign in Affghanistan, detevibing the tomb 
(»f Mahmud of Ghas.nt the d*'stn>y<*r of the celebrated temple of 
Sionnath m Kaftywas say**, the specimen'!* of architecture and 
*^-1 ulpiure whif b wtot taken iVoin b<unualh by Mahmud in the 
ek\'c,itb century, [Jaimaij ^ o !(t26 ] and which are now in the 
leu of h^v ton’b at Glia^.ni , are of Jain [Buddhist origin, 
% uiifirmiiig die speculations ot Lieut. Postaue, that this <*elebrated 
tv^niplc, despite tlu di8i;ai‘-t of supplemental Brahmanical architec- 
ture. was Griylnall^t a Buddhist -iru* tur<’, and aji* rtt'ard^ was appro- 
priated to the wo'fehip of Siva, aou probably it wras so dedicated at 
the time of its eajiture by Mahmud*. 

Mr. Vincfmt Tregeai obtained some coins from the vicinity of 
iyonpur"*, of the Dis\a-' and Dattas, with legends in the olaest 
form of Pali soroe of therii, indeed, antecedent to the Greek inva- 
-ioi> ; and more than one coin of Purcsha Datta, which it requires 
«o jjrcat stretch of credulity to identify as the coin of PoRus, the 
< otagonisL of \leitander, and jf this be admitted, then will prr^ha- 
biiity b( converted inttj almost certainty, and Poms prove a Bud- 
dhist n.oiiarch. At the time oi Alexauder’s invasion. Buddhism must 
have been in the palmy days of its pow'er*, judging from the 
inscriptions, the coins, the topes, the temples, the monasteries, the 
obelisks, the multitudinous and gigantic cave excavations, and other 
works, of ai*t, most of which are refcrrible, not only by the internal 
evidence they aftbrd, but by the testimony of the Mahawan^o, to the 
period lietwecn the first and sixth centuries before Christ, and more 
particuiaily to the period when Asoko reigned, B.r. 319 to b.c. 282. 

‘ Vol. ii. p, GO. * J. A S. B. vob vii. page f 68. 

® J. A. S, B. voi, vii. |>, 1052, 

Mr. James Priuaep »aya, a wnhiry ur two prior to the Ohrihtian ora, Bud- 
dhjHm flourisliod m the lu'^hi of its glory Uom Kajdlimir tu Coxlou^— J A S B 
vok vil p. 1047. . o* 
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The coins' which were dug up at Ougein, and forwarded by Mr. 
Bax of the Bombay Civil Service to Major Ouseley of Sagar, are 
supposed to be the most ancient of all the coins hitherto found 
in India or Aifghanistan. They have, indisputably, Buddhist eni ' 
hiems upon them, and the princes in whose honour they were 
struck must have been Buddhists. The emblems are, — the chaitya"', 
Sakya's Bo-trce, the praying- wheel, a seated figure of Buddha j a 
curious emblem, probably one of the forms of the praying- wheel j 
and a new form of the cross, one or more of these being associated 
with a standing male figure with a long statT > a humped bull, [some- 
times standing before the sacred Bo-tree, j an elephant, a ^tiger, the 
heads of oxen [such as Fa hian describes surmounting Buddha’s 
staff], or a female figure seated cross-legged. Dr. Burns obtained 
pr*"ciscly similar coins from Kaira in Gujarat, and therefore of the 
Ougein princes. Why have not similar vestiges of kings of the 
Brahmanical faith ? 

From inscriptions upon copper plates dug up at Baroda in 
Gc'j!).rat, dated a.i>. 812 and a.u. 822 , it appears that at that time 
India was divickd into four kingdoms namely, Gajara to the west, 
the Malwa Raj, the Goura or Bengal, and the Sateshwara, south o( 
the capital Elapoor. The names of the ruling kings are uot given. 

But snfhcient facts and circumstances have been adduced, testi- 
fying to the prevalence of Buddhist monarchies, for twelve or four- 
teen centuries before facts and circumstances bear similar testimony 
to the prevalence or even existence of monarchies under the Brah- 
manical system, excepting always the apocryphal testimony afforded 
by Puranic fables. 

With respect to the sixth point, the Chinese authors assert from 
personal knowledge, that as late as the early part of the sixth centui'y 
of Christ, the Brahmans in India were a tribe of strangers, and 
the chief of the tribes of the barbarians. With the bias arising 
from the long continued tacit admission of the claims of the 
Brahmans to an origin emanating from the fabled ages, to a sacred 
ness of character which isolated them from their fellow men, ami 
to a dignity of station which placed them at the head of the reli- 
gious system of nations, it is difficult for us to give credence to the 
assertions of the Chinese ; and yet, by putting into juxtaposition 
numerous facts ^ and circumstances, possibly trifling in themselves, 
they in the aggregate, and in the absence of positive testimony, 
sanction conclusions scarcely militating against the positive asser- 

' J. A, S. B, vol. vii. p* 61, 'page 1IH54. 

^ Vide Appendix of Embiom^. 
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tions of the Chinese. The position of Bmhinans in curly Indian 
society, must be gathered from the negative evidence of what they 
were not, rather than from the puranic evidencre of what they were 
said to bi\ In inv^estigating their position, the question of caste 
must necessarily be touched upon; but it is a matter so extensive in 
its bearings, that it will demand specific consideration. 

Our first object will be to obtain the earliest credible information 
of the ancient state of the Indian community ; and this is supplied 
by Sakya [Buddha] himseW; who, in the commencement of the sixth 
century before Christ, is fortunately interrogated by his disciples on 
the subject. The details furnished by Sakya can be tested by a 
comparison with the accounts of the state of India supplied to us 
by Arrian from the lost works of Ptolemy and Aristobulus, the 
eornpanions of Alexander ; the accounts of Megasthenes, the 
anibassadi>r from Sclcucus to the reigning monarch at Patiliputto, 
[the modern Patna,] and by various other Western authors : and the 
comparison will afford no small surprise that there should be so 
many points of accordance in the details furnished to us by the 
Buddhist scriptures and the Greek historians, 

Sakya [Buddha] is represented in the AggannaSuttun} ^ which is 
one of the discourses in the Patiwaggo, section of the IHghanikayo, 
of the l^uttapitaho, to be explaining to his disciples Wasettuo and 
BiiARAnnwAJO*, Brahman converts to Buddhism, the progress of 
the regeneration of the world and the constitution of society after one. 
of its periodical destructions : the discourse took place in the city of 
Snwatthipura, the capital of Kosalo, [Oude,] and in the monastery of 
Puhharamo. He says, Living creatures first appear by an apporitional 
birth, subsisting on the element of ftdicity, illumined by their own 
effulgence, moving through the air, delightfully located, and existing 
in unity and concord.” Then, it appears, a savoui^ substance was 
produced on the surface of the earth 5 one of the hitherto happy 
and passionless beings was induced to taste it, the rest followed his 
example, and the passK ns of sense fell upon them, and they lost 
their state of purity 5 successive supplies of objects of sense, and 
successive excesses, produced a state of degeneracy, leading to the 
union of the sexes ; the increase of mankind, the building of 
houses to conceal their indulgencies, the appropriation of lands and 
their cultivation, the constitution of society, the confliets arising 
from the pursuit of seldsh objects, the outrages on property and 

' J. A. S. B., voL vii., page 683. Tumour's TrausUtlons. 

• This is the identicia name of the Brahmau who ^^ves the sumptuous feast to 
Bharata aiul his army at Allahabad, as related in the Ramayana^ and who is one 
of the seven Hindu Biehts. 
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persons, the punish inents restiltitig, and the necessity for rulers, 
laws, and their admintstralors. 

This is the substance of the ^rst part of Sakya's discourse, and 
before proceeding further, I. pause for a moinent to draw attention 
to the unexpected coincidence between Buddha's view^s of the pure 
origin and subsequent degeneracy of mankind, and our own 
Biblical accounts, Adam, in Paradise, was pur<^v and happy, and 
passionless ^ he d<?eined his enjoyments imperfect, he tasted the. 
forbidden fruit, and fell, Adam and Kve hid themi«lves from the 
Lord because they knew they were naked ; they were driven from 
Paradise ; the sexual passions arose, mankind multiplied, the earth 
was cultivated, the constitution of society with its fjvils, the neces- 
sity for rvilers, &c,, took place. But the chief points of coincidence 
are in the original iunocency of man's state, his indulgence, and his 
consequent fall and degeneracy. 

But taking up the state of society when outrages on property 
commenced, Buddha says ; — “ Men assembled and deliberated, saying 
most assuredly wicked actions have become prevalent among man- 
kind ; every where, theft, degradation, and punishment will prevail. 
It will be most proper that we should elect some one individual who 
would be able to eradicate most fully that which should be (‘radi- 
cated 5 to degrade that which should be degraded j to expel those 
who should be expelled: and we will assign to him [the person 
elected,] a share of our produce.*’ A ruler, in consequence of so 
resolving, [Sammato] was elected, and being the first, he was called 
the Maua-Sammato*, [the great elects] and being also the lord oi 
J^KheUanf] cultivated lands, he secondly acquired the appellation of 
Khattiyo, [Kshatrya*j] and as by his righteous administration he 
rendered Irangeti} mankind happy, he thirdly acquired the appel- 
lation of IIaja. Buddha adds thus it was that they w^'re elevated, 
but they are from the same stock of mankind, and of a perfect 
[original] equality with the people. 

Buddha goes on to say, This thought occurred to the people ; 

* Among mankind wickedness has descended ; theft, degradation, 
fraud, punishment, and expulsion, have appeared. It will be most 
proper that we should [jkhaAeyana^ suppress wicked and impious 
acts 3* and they accordingly did [bha/isntt] suppress wicked and 
impious acts. These Bahnana [suppressors or eradicators] hence 
derived their first ngme. Brahman a®.** He then alludes to the 

^ This mdividual was Sakya in one of his former incarnations. 

* The Brahmans msJio the Kshatrya, or warriors, the aecond caste, placing 
themselves first. 

® In Asoko's edicts on tlie rocsks in Cuttack, they are invariably called Bahtmnay 
[elBewhen^ in Old Pali written iSamhena and Bahinaua,] the Sanskrit word BraJh- 
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Brahmana eaculting iu the wild life they wore leadings in 
built ID the wilderness, and their being called in conaeqneiifib 
Jhayaka; and their ceasing to exult in that life, and adds, like 
the Khattiyo, they are no more than a division of the same tribe, 
who were in ull ref^pects oii a ftK)ting of original equality. This 
appointment of supprc.ssors, eradicators, inquisitors, or insj^jectors, 
is confirmed in a most singular manner ironi the most opposite 
and unexpected sources, — ^the Buddhist emperor Asoko, and the 
Greek historian Arrian. The sixth edict of the celebrated Buddhist 
emperor Piyadasi or Asoko, on the rocks of Dault in Cuttack, and 
those of (lirnar in Gujarat, appoint instructors or Censors for all 
the relations of life, adding, Moreover, for their fthe people's^ 
better welfare among them, an awarder .of punishment is duly in-*- 
stalled ’ 

Mr. James l^rinsep says, the edict may be either regarded as 
having established a system of education regulating conduct through 
life, or a system of judicial administration to take cognizance, and 
<iecide 0 !\ all departures from moral law. But Buddha, who speaks 
300 to 400 years behire the time of the edicts, says, the ins|>ector» 
were appointed expressly to suppress wicked and impious acts ; and 
from the translations of a Chinese novel by Mr. R. Thom, printed 
at Canton, called the Jiasiiug Resentment of Miss Keaou Lwan 
Wang,” these very persons, — the inquisitors or censors,— form a 
part of Chinese [ Buddhist] policj^ in modern times, for the lady 
appeals to the imperial censor, ** who was traversing that part of the 
country, inspecting rind reforming abuses f for redress ! ! 

A reference to Arrian, quote d subsequently, shows that his sixth 
class of the people of India, at the time of Alexander's inroad, 
were precisely these inspectors, or inquisitors, or censors, {^epistopQ 
who reported to the kings where regal rule prevailed, and to the 
magistrates iu the democratic states. We have thus Buddha, 
A«()ko’.<? edicts, and Arrian, confirming each other*. 

mana being met with in Modern Pali, J. A. S, B. vol. vii. p, 427, andJSdhman 
is a comrarm term for Brahmans in tUo Bokhan to thin Vlay. 

I J. A. S. B. vol. vii. pp. 264, 208, ahd 448. 

^ In confirmation, also, of the acouraey of Arrian's authorities, Ptolemy, and 
Aristobului?, and N^jarchus, in rospect to tho allusion to democratical govemmeiits 
in India, Nve may point out the repuhlio- of WassaU [AUahahmlj, mentioned by 
Sak> a [Buddha] hiraaelf, and the eteetipe kings in Gujarat brought to light by tho 
©olTis*'; not forgetting Susunago, who Was eUeted by the people to tho Hagatlha 
throne, ii,c. 47 L And we have an ixmtatiee of the praotico sdE prevailing, in the 
chiefs of the Bansworra state elevUnp a Baja last year. 

• J. A. S. B, vol, vi. pp. 380^ 381, and 386. 
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But to proceed with Sakya’s account of the state of aoeiety. 
He says, “The portion of mankind who had forined domestic 
connexions [and built houses for themselves] became Wusstfta/tam’^ 
mauie, distinguished as skilful workmen or artificers, and in conse- 
quence of their becoming distinguished, from their domestic tiew and 
skilfulness, they obtained the appellation of Weasa, [Sanskrit, 
Vaisya,] but they were of original equality with the rest of mankind/' 

Further, there were some persons who were addicted to bunting 
[luddiil, from being called luddA, ludd^, the appellation Suddd 
[Sanskrit, Sodra,] was formed. It was thus, that to this class or 
caste of Sudda, that name was originally given ; but they were of 
original equality with the rest of mankind. “ From each of them^ 
caUes, certain individuals despising and reviling their own castes 
respectively, each abandoned his habitation, and led an habita- 
tionless life [agariyan pnhhajito], saying, I will become [Sumano] au 
ascetic or priest/’ Hence Buddha exemplifies that the ascetic or 
sacerdotal order was formed from each of the four castes, and does 
•not appertain to any particular caste. Moreover he says, they had no 
habitations, and must therefore have lived in the open air or in 
groves, or forests, precisely as Arrian’s Gym nosophists are repre- 
sented to have done b And he concludes by saying, “ Whether 
Kbattiyo, Brahrno, Wesso, Suddo, or Sumano, if they sin in deed 
word, or thought, they go to bell •, but if they are righteous in deed, 
word, and thought, and be of the true or supreme faith, by the 
merit of that faith they are reproduced after death, in the felicitous 
heavens and'in another place he says, “The sinful heretic, on the 
dismeraborinent of Ids frame after death, is born in the tormenting, 
everlasting, and unendurable Ae//.” We thus learn from the account 
of Sakya, that in his time society was divided into five constituent 
bodies, — the rulcrK and warriors, — the .suppressors of crime, or 
inquisitors, or censors, — the artificers and mercantile class, — the 
hunters and shepherds, — and the ascetics or priests 5 but these were 
ail civil distinctions, excepting the last, resulting from professions 
and habits, and were entirely uninfluenced by religious prescriptions, 
or rather proscriptions. Hence the Brahmans, or rather Jiahhana, 
although admitted to exist, were charged with civil functions, and 
were destitute of a religious character, which was confined to the 
ascetics or priests, who were derived from all the other classes. 
Hence, also, it may be understood, that there might be Brahman 
Baddhists, Kshatr>*a Buddhists, Vaisya Buddhists,^ and Sudra 

‘ Asceticism raid inonaclasm existed amongst tlie Buddhist priesthood, as 
eroBiitisin and moiiachiftai ♦■xisted airion^t the early Christians. 
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Buddhists^ without invoiving the neceesity of their, being converts 
from another faith. 

We are thus adPorded a standard of comparison with the state 
of society in India about 278 years afterwards, as described by 
Arrian, chiefly from the authority of the companions of Alexander^ 
and partly from Megasthenes. The lapse of years could not have 
added twi> classes of society not enumerated by Sakya; namely, the 
soldiers and husbandmen, or cultivators of the soil. The former, 
therefore, must have been included in Sakya*s Kbattiyo class, and 
the latter in the Sudda. For the sake of immediate reference to 
Arrian's text of his Historiiz Indica, I have thought it right to annex 
the chapters in which he describes the constitution of society in 
India, from the edition, Georgii Raphelii j Amstcliedami, 1757^.*’ 

* XI. ol Tfdvrtt *IvjSo£ <V fiaXitrux y^veds' €V fiiv avrdicriit 

ol ao<l>tfrrai f un, TrXr/^et fieiovs rS>v aKKo»v^ Tifjff yepaptinaroim 

Ovr* ydp TL Tfo a wpuTi, ipyd^nr^ai dvayKturj <r<f)lp n-poarKiarat' ot?re rt ilrrtMp^pew 
d^’ orov TTOvtovo’iP es ro kowop’ ovdi ri dXko avdyKr)g djrXd>it crr€7»ai roi 0 ~i 
crrfjtTipy oTt pfi ^v€iv rAs' Ovcrias rotfrt Beotcriv vrrtp rov koivov rav *lvdav koI 
ooTis duct, €^rfyrjr ^<9 avr^ rtjt Svalijs r&v rtv acKfuoTcav ro^oiP yiVcrat, 

oifK av AXXcof tchs Oftils Bvcrapraf>\ Eiflrl <5^ xal fJUXPriKrjf oZrot 

povpoi *Jv^eop dutfpouii'y fwSe tcfieirm «XX^ pavTfvetrSaiy Sri pi^ dpSpL* 

pawevovcri 6 « Sirrt v7V€p rdiP ^paitav r»>r» ^rfor, #cal c? rev <V ro tcoivov avptpop^ 
tcuraXapiSdvti' rd tSta tKatrrotcriv oS xxf^ip /tAifXct pavT€vfcr0ar fjf oSk i^iKveo* 
pfvrjs rrjs,' pavrtidjs es rd piKpdrtpa, fj as ovk &(iop iir\ roxtroim Aror/cerdat^ 
’*0(ms Si dpdproi €s rptis papriva-dp€Pos, roi/np 8e aXXo pep kukSp yiypeaffai 
ouSiPf marrap Se (LPCii. endvayKes rov Xomov* koI ovk ecrriv Scrris /^ivay«cd<m 
rdu apSpa rovrop (jiaptirrai, orov ff critontf KoraKeKpirat’ Oivroi yvppot Stairedpras 
oi (ro<pt<rrdiy rnv pep x^tpapos vfraiBptoi iv ra rov Se Bepeoa 4rr^p 6 rjXws 

Korexit* ^ Tvtot Xtipam Kat roluep eXetrip vrrd Sepdpeo't peydXoiaiv^ £p r^p (TKI^p^ 
'Seapxos Xcyri es rrepre nXe6pa ev iciticXip e^iKveecrdai, Kal dp pvplovs vttA iv\ 
depSpeX crKid^eaOar rrjXtKuvra eipai ravra rd depdpea. 'SLircovrai be apdiay Kal 
rdp <f>Xotdv rap SepSpapf yXvKvp re Spra top ifjXoidp Kat rpot^tpopy ov petop ifirep 
nl ^dXavot rap <f)owiKav. Aevrepoi S' rovrouTip ol yeapyot etartv oSrot nXfiBtt. 
TrXeXrrrot 'JpS&p edvres^ koi rovrotarip oSre orrXa errrtp dprfiat othre peXet rA 
troXtpia epya^ dXXd odrot epydCoprai* Kal rods epSpovs rots rt 

Xexkrt Ktd. r^trt, rroXeartv otrai avrdpopoiy odroi d7ro<j}€pov(rv Kud el mSXepof it 
cfXXi 7 Xovv rdio-w 'ivSdunv rvx^h ifpyaCopipap rtjp y^pov Be pis €r<f>lp Sfrrw<rBaiii 

ovSe avr^p r^p yijp repueiv dXXd ol pep rroXepovtrt Kal KaTaKaCvavirtv 
o'nas rvxotePf ol fic rrXijariop avrap kut ^trvx^'H^ dpoverWy ^ TpvySurip, ^ xXa* 
Sovartpy 17 BeplCovtnv. Tptrot Se tltrip 'li^itnp ol popees, ol iroipepes re Mil l3ov~ 
KuXot, Kal oSroi o0rc Kara wAXtar, o^rc ip rjjai Kaprjaip olKeovcn. popdiStt ri 
elaty Kal avd rd Spea ^torevova-r ej>6pov he Kal oSrot drrh rStp Knjveav dnwfiipawmr 
ffal Br)pevavenv odrot dvA r^p SpptBds re Kxd Sypia Bijpkt, 

XII. Teraprop Si iorri rd SripiovpyiKdp re koX KomiXtitdp yevos, Kalo^roi 
rovpyoietat, Kaltf^pop dun^epovKnvdnd rwipyav r^ tr^^rripm, nX^fp ye S<roi 
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TJie seventh class consisted of those who consulted on public 
affairs : they v/ere few in num!>cr, but far superior to all the others 
hi wisdom and equity. From them were chosen the leaders of 
armies and fleets, provincial governors, magistrates, and superin- 
tendants of rural affairs. Arrian concludes by saying, that it 'was 
\adawful for tliese classes to intermarry with each others and it 
was not permitted to a husbandman to marr}^ amongst the me- 
cbunics, nor the reverse. 5 nor could otie man exercise two trades, 
nor leave his own and adopt another 5 a husbandman could not 
turn she|dierd, nor the latter furn rnecliaxiic, Neyiertheles.^, all 
ciasRrs iuighf Join that of the sophi^.ts. {^in fact that class was so con- 
whose fife, so far from being an easy one, was the most 
painfid of all. The most singular feature in this description of the 
constituents of Indian society in tlie third century b^inre Christ, 

IS THE AUSOI^CTE ANB TOTAn OMISSION OF THE TlCUXf BrAHMAN, 
ANT> OF ANY ah^usion TO THEM WHATEVER', moreover, thc term 
never once occurs from the beginning to the end of Arrian's 
Historic: Indie fc. 

Is it possdile to suppose, therefore, that a talented and distin- 
guished person like Arrian, high in station, and with all the neees- 
sary means at his disposal, who sat down deliberately to give an 
account of a great people, should have forgotten to mention the 
primary and most indueutial class of society, thc Brahmans. If 
they had been a ni,imerous body, or held any station whatever 5 
i.iideed, if they had existed at all, excepting as Ma touan lin describes 
them, /OO years afterward.s, “ c^hief of the tribes of Barbarians," 
[foreigners,] or as Soung yun speaks of them, ‘"The Brahmans 
[who] are considered as the superior cast amongst the Strangers/* 
they ought to have had a place in Arrian’s account of the constitu- 
tion of Indian society. In fact, when notices them in his Alex- 
ander’s Expedition, which is only done, I believe, thrice, and then 
casually, he evidently alludes to them as a tribe. After speaking 
of the towns of the Malli b which were below the junction of the 
Jehim and Chenab, he says, Alexander led his forces to a town of 
the Brahmans^,'' ajiparently in the territories of the Malli, for it was 
said some of the Malli had sought refuge in it. The town and 
castle were vigorot^ly and pertinaciously defended by its inhabiimU, 
15000 of whom liist their lives ;] and this very defence proves that 
the Brahmans* wei^e armed, and, therefore, not exclusively a sacer- 

* A free people liriiig under tliuir own laws, Anaha^in, lib. vi. cap. vi. 

* AUabaaiB, lib, vi. cax>. vii, 

* In lib, vi. cap. xvii. Arrian ideutifioB those Bralima&B with the Bophiflts for 
gymooeophiQtsj of ludUau society, foi bri soipitrrai roU Moit j and as the 
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dotal clasB as they pretend to be from their very origiii, 
truth, there is no mention whatever of tlie Brahmans, [the Gymno- 
sopliists not being Brahmans,] until Alexander had deseended 
below the confluence of the Hydaspis and the Acesines, [Jelum and 
Chenab,] to the Hydraotes, [Kavi,] somewhere about the present 
IMultaii, and proximately to the only locality in India where Fa 
hian found hcrefics congregated in numbers, the arid country 
between the Indus and the Jumna. Hiuan thsang, also, in the 
seventh ctutury, locates a heretic population, without saying whether 
it was Brahmanical or not, between the Indus and Ajniir. And the 
tl'hinese general, Ilcuen tse, who had carried O lo na shun, the 
nnnister of King Siladitya of Berar, prisoner tf) China, A.n. <548 to 
(foO, on liis return to India to find the philosopher's stone, says, he 
travelled 4l over the kingdomi^ of the Brahmans, [Po lo muii,] which 
were met with in the ccnintry called the waters of Pan cha fa, [Pun- 
jab,] But previously to etilarging on the probably secular character 
<*f the Brahmans, it is necessary to call attention to the points of 
correspondence between Buddha’s description of the origin and 
constitution of Indian society, and the description of Indian society 

Arrian. In the end of the seventh century before Christ, or the 
beginning of the sixth, Buddha divides the population of India into 
five distinct bodies : 

3 St. The rulers and lords of cultivated lauds, Kheltani, whence 
Khatliyo, [in Sanskrit, Kshatrya.] 

2nd. Suppressors, eradicators, inquisitors or censors, [BahmanA 
or Bhabnna ; in Sanskrit, Brahrnana.] 

3rd- Artificers, mechanics, tradesmen, &c., Wessa, [in .Sanskrit, 
Vaisya.] 

4th. The shepherds, herdsmen, and hunters, Sudda, [in San- 
skrit, Sudra.] 

5th. The priests and ascetioij, Samana, [in Sanskrit, Sramana,] 
constituted from the four preceding classes. 

About. 270 years afterwards, Arrian's authorities, the companions 
of Alexander, together with Megasthenes, divide the population of 
India into seven distinct bodies. 

.5th, The military tribe, which combined with the seventh claAs, 
[the counsellors,] corresponds with Buddha's first tribe. 

0th. The inquisitors, suppressors, eradicators or censoray 
responding precisely with Buddha's second class. 

4th. Artificers, mechanics, tradesmen, corresponding 
with Buddha^s third class. 


toping balked t« all castes, it 5a Jmiteaaibie tow initeBlled Bntott^ toM 
lmr«> the same as ths modem Brahmans. 

, .2 n 2 C 
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3rd. The shepherds, herdsmen, and hunters, corresponding 
exactly with Buddha's fourth class. 

1st. The sophists, corresponding exactly with Buddha’s fifth 
class, for the sophists were constitvtcd frcm all the other classes. 

Arrian’s second tribe is that of the husbandmen, the most 
numerous of all, but it is not specifically mentioned by Buddha ; 
however/as he derives Khattiyo [Sanskrit Kshatrya,] from Khettani, 
cultivated lands, it should be Comprised in his first <dass, fi>r the 
Sudra tribe is limited, from their habits, to the hunters and shep- 
herds j there is, therefore, no other location for the husbandmen 
than amongst the Khattiyos. Arrian describes the husbandman as 
respected, and having his rights preservcil even in the strife of war. 

Arrian’s small seventh class of leaders of armies and fleets, 
governors and magistrates, is not distinctively put forth 4|||y Buddha, 
but it must be included ariiongst his rulers,'’ and belongs, there- 
fore, to the Khattiyo tribe. 

Although the above two accounts of the state of the Indian 
population w^ere written with an interval of nearly three centuries 
betw'een them, it appears to me that few' persons can read the 
details without the strongest impression being left upon their minds, 
that both accounts essentially describe the same state of society, in 
fact, the same social organization of the nations of India j nor can 
the reader fail to be struck with surprise, not that there should be 
discrepancies, but that there shouh^ be .such extensive accordance, 
after the lapse of three centuries, between the details supplied by 
foreigners, heretics, and Greeks, and those supplied by a learned 
native, himself prince, saint, spiritual leader, and historian. 

It remains to be asked, whether these accounts describe a 
Buddhist or Brahmauical state of society. Buddha mentions 
Babmams, [Brahmans, J but they belonged to a secular class , they 
bore civil ollices, and the sacerdotal class was entirely distinct from 
them ) and, indeed, it was so constituted, that it was impossible 
Brahmans could have belonged to it, with the exclusive character 
they now arrogate to themselves. Moreover, the institution of 
inquisitors, or censors, is a Buddhist institution ; it is found recorded 
in Asoko’s edicts in the third century before Christ, shortly after or 
contemporary with Alexander’s invasion ; and it exists to this day 
amongst the Buddhists of China. As far as this fact goes, there- 
fore, Buddha s and Arrian's description relates to a Buddhist 
social system. 

In all states of society, even in incipient civilization, it is found 
that members of the community’' are set apart for sacerdotal pur* 
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poses, Buddha states, that this order in India was the Saniatia or 
Buddliist priesthood, and the account of Arrian practically does not 
militate against it } and as no other sacerdotal class whatever is 
mentioned as a constituent body, the peof>le in general must neces- 
sarily have been Buddhist. 

With respect to the pastoral class, shepherds and herdsmen, if it 
be represented by the modern Brinjaries, it is to this day not 
Bralimaniftfd. It is not stated by Buddha what was the religious 
persuasion of tlic rulers, incladiug the IChattiyos atid the Wessos, 
[Vaisya.l hut we have so many undent inscriptions and coins of 
Buddhist kings, and n<j coins avitatkver of ancient rulers 
until the seveuth or eighth century or even doubtful inscriptions 
before the f<»nrth century, that it is not unfair to infer, combined With 
the j>reced'!tig facts, that the rulers were generally Buddhist, as is 
asserted by the Chinese-, and I have already quoted Mr. James 
Prinsep's opinion, w ljich is [of the highest value, that at the time of 
Alexander's inroad, India was not only under Buddhist rulers, but 
Build hist institutions. With respect to the Vaisya, [or tradesmen 
class,] a considerable proportion of the hankers and W'anees [dealers 
in grocery, grain, drugs, &c.,] are Jains, [a schismatic offset from 
the Buddhists,] in vnany parts of India to this day. 

It i.s ftMind that Arrian's sixth, fourth, third, and 6rst classes, 

< /vrrespond exactly w ith the second, third, fourth, and fifth classes 
described by Buddha ; the same arguments, therefore, apply to 
them, and tlie .same deductions are admissible, as in the former 
in.'-tances. Arrian’s iiftb tribe of soldiers, and his seventh class of 
loaders ot fleets and armies, &c., belong to Buddha*s rulers and 
lords of cultivated lands.” A class of counsellors'* does not apply 
to a society w'ith Brahmanical phases, and it might have grown 
out ot the n<‘cessities of government and the progress of civili«- 
nation between Buddha’s and Alexander’s time. Mr. B. Hodgson, 
however, in his translations of the Nepalese accounts of the peopling 
the valley of Nepal, quotes the following: — Sakya Sinha, {[Bud- 
dha,] who was bo/u at Kapila Vasta, [Oude,] accompanied hy 
the Raja of Benares, 1350 bhikshu’s. Counsellors op Statss^ 
and a crowd of peasantry, made a pilgrimage to Nepal.” J. A. 3, B., 
vok iii. p. 220. ** The counseliors,** made a class of society by 

Arrian, but not so distinguished by Buddha, were xievertheliesa 
according to these Nepalese anthori tie*, as ancient a* Bnddha’a | 
and a.s they accompanied him as a, religious teacher, they vdnld 
be Buddhista. Although Arrian makes a distinct class of coon, 
sellers, Ncarchus, speaking of the wphisto, says:—" Brackmanas in 
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c i vitutibua vc r:5ari, ot Tlogos sequi^ et eorum co7isiHarws Qsse } cst'teros 
vt'i'o qna:: ad natwram peniueut conteinplari ; et ex his Calanum 
Strabo, lib. I a. Now we know from all authorities, these 
jry;nnD^of)bistfc% sophists or ruiscalled Brahmans, from the u>ant of 
r((.sfc, and from other i;auscs, could not have been Brahmans ; but as 
tlicy conformed to a Buddhist state of society as priests and couii- 
seilor: , they might hav{‘ been Buddhists. I have staled that Arrian, 
in his I HMoria'. Imltv.au never once mentions the name lirahmaii,*" 
3101 alUides to it ; but in his Anabasl'^, in the rnent.ion of the Brahn^aiis 
in Upper who had occasioa«Mi the defection of some towns, 

he riNCi DEN r.A TO.Y says^ they wi^re the sophista? of the Indians, and, 
consequently, constitulinc; bis first nod most dignified elas.s. It is 
now desirable to show' that Arrian, and probably, from him, many 
other We filer n authors, rnay ha\’e mistaken thSJ the Bud- 

dhists for the B.thmaua t>f the Uiudiis. Arrian makes the so|'jhists 
or gymnosophists the saecidolai class of Indian society, and they 
were constituted 1 ROM alt. other ceassks of Indian bOciETY ; 
ANY ONE WHO CHosji AnfiDT BE A soiMi is'c j whicb gocs thc length 
<jf saying that an outcast might turn Brahman ! ! In thc Hindu 
system, the Brahmans being sprung from the mouth of Brahma, — 
belonging to an exclusive body, into which it was impossible that 
any other part of the Indian population should enter or be received, 
who could neither eat nor drink with, ih>»* even touch, their fellow 
men of a low'er denomination without pohation, — it would surely 
not be necessary to proceed one step further to prove that Arrian’s 
sopliifits, with sacerdotal habits and absence t»f caste, could not 
POSSIBLY HAVE BEEN Brahmans. But Arrian, and Fa hian, and 
others, supply additional facts, which strengthen the deduction, that 
the sophists or gymnosophists could not have been Brahmans, at 
least with their modern pretensions. The Brahmans are not known 
ever to have gone naked, like the sophists. The Brahmans are not 
known ever, with one exception, to have ascended the funeral pile 
alivc; like Calaiius and the Buddhist patriarch Ananda^; so far from 
it, their life was guarded by every conceivable religious and moral 
panoply that selfishness could invent, and superstition impress upon 

i 'ferpe upnd eos [the stuppoacfl Brahman»l putari corporis movbiun : <iticm 
si quis veretur, seipauiu igiii © vita cducit ; imni coustructo rorjo super eum 
perunctm sedet^ el aecend^ jubens immotue eombantur ! Strabo, iib. 15. And 
shortly afterwards, lu? wcylf, Calanus ascended the funeral piU» according Co the law 
of his conntrg* 

AtaXc^df^vai evt rovnav KcrXdv^ hp Kmi cropuKaKovOrioairc^ l^dcriXti 
XlepcriHos, ictn dircOaptlp.rff narplip vauta reBfprn tm TrvpKaiap’ rdrs de cttI 
rvxfiv Ktififpop^ 
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the minds of monarcbs and oatioB* } guarded their liir^ 
against the wives of their bosom, by making it ili^rac^fiil aiid 
degrading for them not to msh into the flames which consumed the 
body of their deceased husbands j for which, however, there is «of 
(imj authority in the Vedas. The Brahmans, in their moderii wro* 
ganee and exclusiveness, camiot come into contact with their fellow- 
men of* a lower caste than themselves, or partake of their hospitalities 
without pollution, much less, therefore, could they din« with 
Greeks and foreigner.^ as did the two sophists at Taxila, mentioned by 
Strabo oii the authority of Aristobulus. ^ jipvaroBovKos he rSxv iv 
Ta^tXoi9 aro<f)LcrTW ISeiv Bt/o <f}7}aU S pa')(jjiavct.9 dp,<f>OTepovs^ tov 
7 ! pea^vrepov e^vp’t]pbevov^ tov Se vecorepop KOfjLTjr'qv^ dfi(f>OTe- 
poif.' S'afcoXovOeiP pLaOr}Td^’ Tra pep‘)(opLivov$ fcal TTpov T^v 

'AXe^dvBpov Tpdirt'^o.v Trapaardvras Beiirvelv, 

One of these was shaven^ the other wore his hair, and both 
followed Alexander for some time j indeed, the elder of the tviro, 
[Calanus?] continued with him, being clothed and fed. Tov Bk 
avvaTrdpat reXavs^ /cal fi€ra/jb(j>idcraa$ at /cal fieraOea-ffac 

T/)v Biatrav^, avvoi^ra rtp /3acriXei €7rtT/p.copL€pop Be vTro Tivoov 
Xeyetpj 0)9 e/ciTX'i)pdj<rete ra rerrapaKovra tV^ ri)S‘ a(T/cf}creo )9 d 
vrreax^TO, Strabo, lib, 15. And that there might be no mi.stake 
about this being the habit of the sophists at large, and that the 
mi.scalled Brahmans might take their food from anybody without 
pollution, Strabo say^s a little after, that they “ investigated about 
nature, and foretelling of storms, droughts, and diseases ; and 
entering into a city, dispersed themselves in the markets j and from 
whomsoever they met, bringing figs or grapes, they received gratui* 
tously ; and if oil, it^w^as poured upon them, and they were anointed 
with it ; and every rich house was open to them, even to the women’s 
apartment, arid when they entered, thky shared in the mead 
and conversation." The hardiest maintainer of the identity of the 
gymiiosophists and Brahmans will scarcely assert that a Brahman 
can partake of anybody’s meal, or suffer himself to be greased by 
whomsoever pleasCvS in the street. 

''E<l>rf S’ avroi/9 /cal ra Trcpl ff>variv rroXXd e^erdaac, /cal Trpo^ 
<Trjp,acrCap 6 /a, prop, av^pdiP. voamv* aTriopraA; o’ el<s T^v TroMk^ 
/card rds dyopd^ crxeBdvvvaOat* oro) S’ dv fcofjui^oprts /rdmU 4 
^oTpvH 7r€ptTV)^to<Ti, Xa/jL^dp€tv Btppedv Trepie^ovro*;’ €L 8* SXaioy 
eiTj^ KarayeiaOat avrosv /cal aXel<f>earOat* drrciarav Be 
oiKiav dveZorBaL avrols P'^XP*' yvvacfca>pl,riBo9* eiaiovra^ Sh 
BeiTTvov /coipfopelp /cal Xoytov* 
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In addition to the precetling, Megasthenes says, as quoted by 
Strabo, '^Otos Kal 6 KdXavosf aKo\a<rT09 dv6pu>'7ro9^ Kai raty 
^AXc^dvopov Tpa'jri^at^ 56^ot/Xfi>/i€VOv, that Calanos was a de- 
pendant at the table of Alexander, a position in which no Brahrnan 
could have remained j but from the following it will be olji^erved, 
the objection would not hold good in case the sophists were Bud- 
dhists. A friend of mine, long resident in Biirmah, tells me, that 
the Buddhist priests daily quit their monasteries before sunrise, 
with a begging pot at their breast, their heads being entireij^ shaven 
and uncovered, and they pass through the streets without looking 
to the right or to the left, [like the Samanero who met Sakya before 
he became Buddha,] and without saying a vvonh The laity piously 
disjuised put food, already cooked, into the begging pot ; when the 
prics^t has enough he goes to his monastery and eats his breakfast. 
Before twelve o’clock he proceeds as iu the vnorning, and coUects his 
dinner : after twelve o’clock he cannot eat. It is thus seen that 
the Buddhist priest eats from the hands of every man without pollu- 
tion j and, like the tniscallcd Brahmans [sophists] of the Greeks, 
requires neither fire nor kitchen. 

If it be objected that the gyranosophists submitted to painful 
penances like the modern Hindu Tapasvis, or Sanyasis, it will be 
recollected that Buddha himself gave them the example in sitting 
under bis sacred tree [Ficus Iridica] at Gaya, for .«?/> years, until life 
was nearly extinct, expiating his misdeeds, whatever they were, or 
propitiating the Great First Cause, And the ascetic Buddhist priest, 
ile.scribed by Fa hian, who lived for forty years in his cave near the 
mountain of Security, in Ceylon, exhibits another type of the 
sophists ; indeed, ascetism and eremitism, as well as monachism, 
were a part of Buddhism. If it be borne iu mind also, that the 
Brahmans of Alexander’s time, if they were a sacerdotal tribe at all, 
were commanded by the Vedas daily to take animal life, and use 
flesh in their sacrifices and bloody rites \ a habit not interdicted 
until the ninth centxtry by Sankbara Achar3^a, the Saiva refor^ner, 
after the fall of Buddhism, and that the sophists and gymnosophists 
liu^d, by their own account, Buddhist- like, \yide Palladius de Brag- 
manibus,] entirely and exclusively upon fruits, grain, herbs, and 
water, and never took animal life, — Brahmans and sophists must be 
as wide as the poles asunder in their habits. 

Saint Ainbrosims, who writes on the location, doctrine, and 
manners of the Brahmans, [^Brachmani a nonnullis gymnosophista a 

^ Vid<> Br. Stc*venfoOu'» TranslatiMns af Portionis of the Rig Veda, 
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quibHsd&m phiios<tphi seu sapientes Indorum appellan{tir,2 says he had 
his account from the mouth of Bishop Musceus, who had trapdited 
to India, China, the Punjab, and Affghanistan, for tho purpose of 
seeing Brahmans, in the middle of the fourth century, A. »•, and 
who Alexander s altars, nevertheless did not sec a Brahman, 
Quondam ergo nova, non autem Brackmunos se vidisse afimvat ; 
but Musa^us conversed with Scholasticus, a Thebean, who went to 
India vid the Red Sea, landing on the coast of Malabar and pro- 
ceeding to Ceylon, who hnd seen Brahmans ; and as he was seized 
by some petty chief and kept in servitude for six years, he learnt 
the native language, and maybe supposed, therefore, to describe 
with sufficient means of accuracy. He says, “ Quod genus Brach- 
manoriim non ex propria tanium voluntate $aicularihu$ rebus renuntiat^ 
sed potius ut ex jadicio Dei pendens, ac diviiiitatis ope safPoltnm. 
Naturalitcr enim nudi iu finitimis fluvu regionibus vivunt. NuUi 
apud evs guadrupedes , nuUus terrai cultus, nullus ferri ustts, nullum 
instrumenii genus gm fieri aliguod opus possit. Habent autem illlc 
deliciosajs atque optirnas auras, ct saluberrime ternpcratas, Cqi-UNT 
SEMPF.R Dfum, cujus vcraiii qufdotn ac distinctam notitiam se ha- 
bere profitentur, omnemque providential ejus ac divinitatis rationem 
discernere. Jugiter orant, orantes vero non orieiitalern partem, 
unde oritur sol, aspiciunt j feed ccElum potius intuentur, li^dunt 
autem ea qu® super terrain pecudum more potuerint in venire, hoc 
est arborurn folia, et olera sylvestria.’* He then says they live near 
the Ganges, and separate from their wives after the birtli of a son j 
and adds “ H®c est ergo vita et coiiversatio Brachraanorunn.** We 
have here nearly the same description of the sophists, miscalled 
Brahmans, from the personal knowledge of a Christian bishop in 
the fourth century a. n., M bich Buddha gave in the sixth century b.c., 
of Buddhist priests, and Alexander s polytheist historians gave In the 
third century b.c. The so-called Brahmans of Ambrosius, there- 
fore, could not have been Brahmans at all, because they emanated 
from society at large, — because they went naked, — because they 
were monotheists and not polytheists, — because they were entirely 
cut oflf from all secular occupations, — because they lived on water, 
and herbs, and grain, and did not offer animal gacrificea, [[which 
the Brahmans did then and do now, formerly even partaking of the 
sacriffees,]*— and because they led a sylvan and the Brahmahs an 
urban life. A very few years after St. Ambrosius wrote from the 

personal testimony of Mas® us, the worldly and secular habits of 
the Brahmans is attested by Fa hian, who had them on boa^ ship 
with him^ TiEiABfHG to China as MEBeaANTsir 
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Ainbrosiufc’s account is complied from different authors ; bnt, sirigu- 
iuriy. tVierc is no mention of any other philosophic or religions 
St fit, hut tlpit which be calls Brahmanical. In one place he makes 
Diiutlamis to Alexander, “ Nos honoramus Deum, et amarnns 
hoinineui, ncgligiuius anrnm. vonicmnhnus ynortf^m,"' A n||, further, 
he THlth , * Arnicas mihi cst omuinm Dens, et de ipsis cum eodcni 
rebus loquor inalorum homiuum verba non audio. Ciclum habeo 
pro tccto, terr>i niilii tota pro Iccfo esh Fluvii mihi potum minis- 
tranij rncrisam silva 8n))pv;ditat. Ao« animah'iim visceribus, lit 

leones, noqut; iiUi'a pcctora mca iiichistn quadru pedum aiit vuiatihum 
carncs putivsciiut, nec sum morturirnm scpuhdiriun, sed providentia 
naUiralis ornnes mihi fructus ui lac mater infundit.” An anonymous 
author, quoted in the hook ivf Tailadius, relates a colloquy between 
Daiidaniis, called kinff of t lie Bruhimiris, and Alexander, and puts into 
the iiiouth of the former the stiiistancr , and almost the words, of the 
IhiddViist decjilogue, Nil ajrjutit ampiiuv qvjarn ratio nutunu fla- 
gitat j locus non j.radx'tur invidju*, uuihs superior gsi : nulla nos 
hidicra spcctucala nec crpiina oertamina, aec scenicas torpitudines 
ailbct'amus j sauguio'ni fluenta tnananliu abhorremvft nuilus apud nos 
iiicestiv., nuilam adnlterium, nvdla corruptio nominatur.” ''Non 
.suscqdt Dens sacra sangutnea. Cultuni diiigil incruentum, spernit 
fuccsta Hiiamiria verbo propitiatur orantibus.” “In honorem divinum 
peendos innocuas non mactainus j” and the following passage occurs 
in marked contrnvjt to the habits of Fa hiaii’s merchant Brahmans •. 
“ Nos rncrcandi gratia pont.um ciassibus noi? siilcainus/’ &c., 

And tVic following passages W’ould seem to refer to the multitudinous 
l/nddhi^t caves in India : — “ Quia i>otiu», in drjossis telluris spe- 
Inncis, uut concavi^ montium lutebris capacitcr habitarnus/' And 
“ Tutius nos defend it ab imbre spelurjca quoin tegnla,'' From the 
ihUowing passage it vrould appear they were not all entirely naked, 
— Ti fact which would remove the only objection to their being Bud- 
dhist priests : — “ NuHus apud nos pretiosus arnictus est, nuUa vestis 
fucato eolorc coatexitur. Membra papyri tegrniae, vel qnod cst 
verius pudore velantur.'’ 

The mention by this author of theatrical representations is 
curious, as it is one of the ten^ chief interdicts of the Buddhists to 
witDe.ss .scctiio representations, while JBrahmans ivroie plays. 

The Brahmans arc nov? polytheists, and the best that can be said 
of them is, that they may anciently have worsiiiiiped the elements, 
while the sophists worshipped one God. Wheil Calanus was per* 
suaded by Alexander to abandon his companions, and follow him, 
the sophists censured Culanus, that lie should prefer any other lord 
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to Gob: — aTToX/Trcov t^v Trapa rrtfuaiv €vhat.fMovCav<^ 6 
SetrTroTiy a\Xoy rf rop Oeoy e&epaTTeve and Daiidamis, in his 
reply to Alexander^ expressly says, God is the great king. He is 
my Lord^ and sole God. 'Epos ovros BecrTroT't^s fcal &€os povos. 
And se%'ral other authorities to the same effect can be quoted. 

By torturing metaphysical obscurities and incongruities, those 
who de$h*e it endeavour to fix upon the Buddhists a disbelief in the 
existence of God in heaven, or a soul in man ; but such beliefs are 
utterly incompatible with the acknowledged belief of the majority 
of the people in Buddhist uatituis, in a future state of rewards and 
punishments, — of heavens and hells of various degrees, necessarily 
involving a belief in a Judge and Dispenser of these rewards and 
punishments, — of a belief in transmigration, with a power of 
obtaining a knowledge of tlie previous states of existence ; thus 
establishing continued identity and coascionsness. The very fact 
of the pious and bloodless annual sacrifices to the manes of deceased 
ancestors, establishes the belief in the existence of the soul after 
death. But because the Buddhists also believe that it is possible for 
an individual, [practically one in thousands of millions or billions.] by 
PERFECT VIRTUE and PERFECT K NOWEEDCE, to escape from further 
transmigraiions^ or probationary existent c. and to attain Nibutti, 
or Nirwana, or final emancipation, or absorption into Uie First Cause, 
who is necessarily passionless and incapable i/f suffering, the Bud- 
dhists are stigmatized as atheists, Buddha's own hymn, ou his 
becoming a Buddha, testifies to his belief in God: — 

Through various traiisinifrratioijs 
I must travel if 1 <lo not disco v'^cr. 

The BuiLOKii zchom / seek f 
Fatnful are repeated transraigratiou^i ! 

I have seen the AacfiiTKeT, fand 
Thou slialt not hutld mo another ; 

Tliy rafters are broken. 

Thy roof limbers scattered ; 

My mind is detorbed [from all existing objects, { 

I hrivo athjiiued to the extinction of dcyiro ‘\ 

Who is the Buieder he must discover, ere he can escape from 
mortal sufferings ? Who the architeti^ that builds up his frame anew 
thjrough successive painful transmigrations, until by perfect virtue 
perfect knowledge he discovers the builder, and escapes from the 
architect who keeps him in a probationary state ? The requisite 
degree of virtue and knowledge being attained, he ceases to have 

* Lib. vii. cap. It. * Pall adius do Gentibus Indian 

» Vide The CVylon Friend, 1837 to 1838, p. IW. 
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sublunary feelings, desires, or sufferings, — has Jiml emancipation,'^ 
loses personal identity, the lElTfl ceases, and becomes incorporated 
with the First Cause ! This may be startling to Christians, but it 
is not atheism. 

In a sermon of Buddha's, he says, On account of cleaving to 
existing objects, renewed existence (or repro(§actian afiefr death) 
[oerurs] j on account of reproduction of existence, birth 3 on account 
f)f birth, — decay, death, sorrow, crying, pain, disgust, and passionate 
discontent. But from the cessation of ignorance, is the cessation of 
consciousness, body and mind, sensation, reproduction, birth, sor- 
row, pain,*' &c. &c. Can it be that the propounder of these opinions 
was an atheist, and disbeliever in the existence of the soul ? These 
notices of Buddha's doctrines are from translations from the Pali 
by^the Rev. D. J, Gogerly in The Friend, and he elsewhere says, the 
Buddhists believe in supernatural agency, excepting the agency of an 
ai mighty, self-existent lieing, the creator of all I 

Buddha describes the Brahmans as filling secular offices only, 
between 543 to 600 b.c. 5 and Nearebus, quoted by Strabo, says 
the Brahmans followed kings, and from +hem their counsellors were 
chosen j others contemplated nature, am. Calanus wras one of these. 
Arrian mentions a town of Brahmans, and the inhabitants defending 
it pertinaciously, 325 b.c. j and Fa hiau found them a« merchants, 
taking goods to China for sale, in the ship in which be embarked, 
A.D. 412. We have them, therefore, through successive ages, proved 
to be engaged in secular and worldly pursuits. There being serious 
objections to the supposition that the sophists or gymnosophists 
were Brahmans, it remains to be sh()wn what approximation there 
is between the sophists and the Buddhist priests. The Buddhist 
priests [Sarnana], like the sophists, could not engage in secular 
pursuits at all ; they begged their simple daily food, and therefore 
ate out of everybody’s hands without pollution or degradation, 
and could have dkied with Alexander, like the sophists, without 
of caste 3 and the ascetic part lived on fruits, herbs, and 
water, like the sophists. They sprung from every class of 
society, like the sophists. Ai|anda, the Buddhist patriarch, like 
Calanus, ascended the fanertl pile ; — the Buddhists did not destroy 
animal life, like the aophists. In some of the Buddhist caves of 
Western India, personages, evidently of a sacred character, are 
sculptured entirely naked, ias the gymnosophists are represented, 
and i have drawings of such figures*. Moreovef, Clemens Alex:«> 
andrinus,^ who makes a distinction between, the Bahmann and the 

’ Vide Appondix. , 
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Samana^ calling the latter Semnoi^ Se/j^pol, plainly the Buddhist 
priesthood^ says that the Seranoi passed all their lives naked ; and 
that there may be no mistake about whom he means, he says they 
had pyramids over the bones of some god which they worshipped. 
This is in fact the Buddhist chaitya containing relics. Clemens and 
Arrian were contemporaries j and there can be no doubt from Cle- 
mens’ statement, that the gymiiosophists of tlie latter, as both describe 
the same class, were the Samana or Buddhist priests. Clemens also 
mentions the Buddhist nuns, and called them ^efJuvaL And finally, 
like the sophists, the Buddhists were not polytheists, but originally 
worshipped the Thirst Cause, or Buddha, as God, and did not worship 
the elements. Does it admit of a. question, therefore, to which of 
the two classes — Samana or Bahmana — the description of Arrian 
applies ? It may be objected, that the very fact of Arrian’s stating 
that no man could quit his own class, and go into another, excepting 
only the sophists, — drop his own trade, and take iip that of another, 
— -or marry out of his own class, invt>lves proofs of the existence of 
tlu* Brahmanical institution of castes. But setting aside the fact of 
the sacerdotal order being derived from all the classe.s, which is 
utterly impossible in the Brahmanical systfmi the distinction of 
castes, or professions, or grades of society, as it may be severally 
called, exists to this day w'ithout being considered a religious 
institution amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon and the Jains of 
India, who are schismatic olFsets from Buddhism j and my autho- 
rity with respect to the Jains, is a profound Orientalist, Col, 
Miles. Describing the Jains of Gujarat and Marwar, whose 
images of their saints are alw'ays represented naked, like the gyin- 
nosophists, he says, The marriages are confined to Iheir respective 
classes;' that is, the Visas intermarry with the Visas, and the Dassas 
with the Dassas, 8cc. And with respect to the Buddhists of 

Ceylon, The Friend, a Ceylon magazine, for December, 1838, has an 
article on caste, from which the following is an extract: — There 
is this difference between Brahmanical and Buddhist caste, that the 
former is considered to be a divine ordinance, whilst the latter is 
regarded simpi^y as a civil iNs^gtTUTroN. Indeed, strictly speaking, 
there is no Buddhistical caste, though there is caste amongst Bud*^ 
dhists. The priesthood may be conferred indiscriminately upon all 
classes [this is what Arrian says of the sophists] 3 and when the 
rite of ordination has been received, the son of the meanest outcast 
can demand equal honours with the scion of majesty. In actual 

' Trsnsaedons of the Royal Aelatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
vol, Ut. p. 953. 
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practice, there have been too many innovations upon this whblesotne 
appointment, and caste i?rkvaii.8 xn every part of Ceylon 
[amongst the Buddhists], though not with tVie same sevetlty as 
upon the coast of India* One single instance may suffice as an 
example. It is upon record, that in 1835, some of the schools in 
connexion with the Church Mission at Cotta were thrown into 
temporary embarrassment, for no other reason than bccaitse certain 
ot the children, ut their annual feast, drank coffee out of the same 
cup as some of their class>feilows of a lower caste, [that is to 
say, of a lower or different position in society r]*’ Arrian’iS sophists 
and Buddha's samanas might take a share of anybody’s rheal ; but 
it is to be doubted whether the Buddhist Kiiettano wTmld have dined 
with the Wessa, or the latter with the Sudda. Buchanan Hamilton, 
in his work on Mysore, mentions Brnbrnau Jains 5 and the same 
fact is more than once met with in the Revl W. Taylor s reports on 
the Mackenzie MSS. j and it is seen how often Fa hian has men- 
tioned Brahman, and Vaisya, and Sudra Buddhists, and the ftmr 
castes attending periodical Buddhist sermons and prayers in Ceylon 
1429 years ago! Hence, no argument can be drawn from the 
marriage interdict mentioned by Arrian, that it was of a religious 
origin, and pertaining to castes 5 for caste, as a religious distinction, 
neither did nor does exist amongst Buddhists or Jains. 

With respect to the interdict to the change of trades and oceu- 
pations, it appears little more than the type of the system which has 
since prevailed in Europe in its guilds and corporations, for the same 
purpose, — ^that of insuring the utmost perfection in the manipula- 
tions of art : in the East by professions being handed down from 
father to son ; and in the West, by none but the previously initiated 
or instructed being received into bodies whose specific object was the 
exclusive exercise of a particular trade or business. 

Although it was impossible that the sophists or gymnosophists 
of Arrian could have been BrahmaciSi, yet from his casual assertion 
to this effect, in his Anabusis, which has been already quoted, it is 
probable most of the Gre^ authors have adopted an error, which 
might vcry'readily have or^inated in the principal authorities Arrian 
quotes, — Ptolemy and Arie^obulus, mistaking Bahmana [Brahmans] 
for Samana [Buddhist priests], or Brahmana [Brahmans] for Sra- 
mana [Buddhist priests]. | 

The interchange of thi words involving the substitution of an 
initial letter only, might rekdUy occur in modern times to those not 
thoroughly acquainted with Oriental languages > how mimh xn^ 
likely, then, was it to occur to the Greeks, coming into Upper Indhl 
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as utter strangers^ and utterly ignorant of tbe language of the people 
amongst >A^hom they penetrated in a hostile manner, and little likely 
to have lengthened familiar intercourse with them ? But even in 
the cases of Strabo and Clemens, the former making a distinction 
between Brachmanes and Gerraanes, and the latter between Brach>» 
manes and Semnoi, the descriptions of both classes are applicable to 
different orders of the Buddhist priesthood. So far we can say of 
Arrian, that he describes only one sacerdotax. class in Indian 

SOCIETY, AND THAT ONE CI.ASS COULD NOT POSSIBTY HAVE BEEN 
COMPOSED OF Brahmans ; from the simple fact of its being con- 
stituted from all classes of society. His error, however, has fixed 
an impression upon the mind of tbe European world, which has led 
to the facile credence of Brahmanical pretension, and diverted the 
thoughts from all inquiries or investigations impugning their claims. 
This is instanced in a marked manner in a book in the library of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, published in London, 1665, the year of the 
great plague, and called Palladius de Gentibus Indian at Bragmanibus, 
which opens with De Brachmanibus sive Gymnosophistls, testimonia 
Veterum thus at once identifying the naked philosophers with the 
Brahmans. Tbe following authors are quoted in the volume: — 
Strabo, died 25 b.c. 5 Cicero, born 106 b.c., died 43 b.c. j Pliuius, 
born 23 a.d., died 79 a.d. } Plutarchus, died 120 a.d.^ Arrianus, 
born about 124 a.d., died 161 a.d.; Apuleius, in the second cen- 
tury; Clemens, born 150 a.d., died 203 a.d.; Porpbyrius, born 233 
A.D., died 303 a.d. ; Philostratus, in the end of the second century j 
Postellus, born 1505 a.d., died 1587 a.d.; Palladius, born 368 a.d., 
died 431 a.d.; Vossius, bora 1577 a.d,, died 1649 a.d.; Labbaeus, 
born 1607 a.d., died 1667 a.d.; St. Ambrosias, born 340 a.d., died 
397 A.D. ; and an' anonymous Latin author. The oldest writer of 
the whole of these is Cicero, who confines his notice to a few words, 
and says> The sophists of India arc naked, and bear the Caucasian 
snows of winter without complaint, and burn themselves without a 
groan^** This is not a description to apply to Brahmans ; but it 
applies to Calanus, who nevertheless is called a Brahman by Strabo, 
from the authority of Aristobulus j and it applies in part to the 
Buddhist patriarch Ananda, who burnt himself on an island in the 
Ganges.' Cicero lived at a time, although five hundred years after 
Buddha, when Buddhism pervaded the length and the breadth of tha 
land in India ; and if he wrote from what was then known in the 
Western world respecting India, his description would probably be 
intended for the Samana, Instead of the Bahmana. 

» Tus(v (fullest, lib, r. 
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Strabo, who died b.c. 25, is the next author quoted, and his chief 
authority is Megasthenes, who tehs most marvellous talcs, and is 
proportionabJy in discredit. He says, the philosophers of Xndia £he 
does uot call them priests] were divided into two classes, the Brach^ 
manes and the Germanes, Minute details are given of the Brah- 
mans 3 but the details apply almost equally to the Buddhist priests, 
and no mention is made of the chief features of Puranic or modern 
Brahmanism, i, c. Polytheism, animal sacrifices, and caste exclusive- 
ness. Indeed, the following passage would appear only to apply to 
that part of the Buddhist priesthood which educated its disciples or 
aspirants in a sacred grov<‘ [aXrro^J or temple in a wood. One of 
the most celebrated of the Buddhist monastdN^ J’Wiharo] was 
called of the vaat solitude;" and the life df iiiidhh A how 
much it was his practice to teach in groves and woods ilS Well as in 
monasteries. The Brahmans have, indeed, in mad(|ru times, their 
temples in groves and woods j but I am not aware that they have 
resident collegiate establishments for the instrua^on of disciples. 
AitirpC^^vv 0€ Tovs <fttXo<T6<f)ov^ iv d\<t6i rrpo rvjs it6X€<oi trfro 
'rreptjSoX^y cvpi/ierp^ Xtroir ^(avrasf iv (rrtfidtn, ical Bopal<i^ 
n'freyppbivovs e/ji^frv^mv fcai d{f>poBiavo>y^ dkpocofiev&vy Xoymv 
tTTTOvBalmVy /jicraBiBovras' Kal rots iOeXoveri, 

The above passage contains two other matters which separated 
the gymnosophists from the Brahmans. Those who became gymno- 
st>phists abandoned their wives and families, and all connexion with 
w omen ceased, and they abstained from everything having life, — the 
very habits of Buddhist priests ; while Brahmans, as a class, are 
not known to have put away their wives from them, nor to have 
dissolved their domestic ties, and they were commanded to make 
animal sacrifices. 

With respect to the Germanes, by ^hich we can only understand 
the Buddhist sacerdotal order, Strabo [i. e, Megasthenes] says, those 
of them were the most honoured who were called Hylobii, [probably 
Arhan or Arahat, from the Pali «ri, sinful passions, and Aattatta, 
being destroyed?] thus shewing a knowledge of the classes of the 
Buddhist priesthood. These Hylobii lived in the woods, subsisting 
on wild fruits and vegetables, with vestments from the bark of trees, 
and abstaining from wine and women, ^ings consulted them 
through messengers, and by them God was worshipped and propi- 
tiated. This is applicable yerbatim to the ascetic Buddhists.— ^the 
more particularly so, as ona God only is spoken of. Tovv 
fidvas rova piev kvrifiordrovs ^TXo^iovft 
^&vTas iv rats vXan* otto tf>vXXcov /cal Kapirmv Afplmv^ 
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.^XWwv ^evdpip<$>Vy d<f>pohi^i»v xi»pl<i kcu, otroV'^ to?? SI fiav't’* 
X»^$ i€tvvetpat dyyeKcdv 7rvp0avofLirois Trepl t&p avrlmv^ koX 
hi knetpmv Sepair^^ovwt. koI Xirdvevovcri to Oetov . . *. 

Strabo also qUotes Nearchus, which passage I have already given. 

Pliny is the third author in order of time quoted. He died a . d . 
79, nearly seven hundred years after the advent of Sakya, and at a 
time when the existence of the Grecian monarchies in Affghanistan, 
and probably in the Panjab, may be supposed to have made the 
Western world somewhat familiar with India. Nevertheless, he 
makes no mention of Brahmans, but says, Philosophos eorum 
quos gymnosophistas vocant, ah ex-ortu ad occasum perstare con* 
tuentes solem immobilibus oculis } ferventibus arenis toto die alternis 
pedibos insistere**.” These self- tormentors are, no doubt, Arrian's 
gymnusophists, derived from all classes of society, and consequently 
not Brahmans. 

Plutarch is the next in order of time, and in the extract given 
he does not make any mention of Brahmans, but speaks simply of 
the gymnosophists ; and the extract is made up of the occult 
questions put by the Greeks to the gymnosophists, and their inge- 
nious answers. Calanus and Dandamis are mentioned^, and God is 
spoken of in the singular number. 

The fifth author quoted is Arrian, of whom 1 have already said 
enough. 

Apuleias, who dived in the second century a.o., is the sixth 
author quoted in order of time. He states nothing about Brahmans, 
but says the wise men of India were called gyrniiosophist^, who 
neither cultivated lauds, possessed flocks, nor had to do with secular 
affairs. Wisdom ran through them, from the venerable master to 
the youngest disciples, all Buddhist characteristics ; and he satis- 
factorily proves that they could not have been Brahmans, but 
belonging to a monastic fraternity, by saying, ** Igitur ubi meusa 
posita, priusquam edulia apponantur, omnes adoleseentes ex dtversis 
locis et offleiis ad dapem couveniunt,'* combined with ** Qui nihil 
habet adferre cur prandeat, impransus ad opus foras extruditur^" 
evidently alluding to the daily collection of food by the monastic 
Buddhist priests, a duty which is imperative upon them. Apuleius 

^ The Brmhnuui did not retire to the woods imtU he was a grandfather; and 
then took his wife with him, if she chose to go. Menu, chap, vi. verses 2 and 3, 
The Hylobii, therefore, could not have been Brahmans. Moreover the Brahman 
could never appear naked, imd not even bathe without eKsne eovefing* Ideinu, 
ehan. tv* venues 4ft and 7ft, 

* N^at. Hist, lih, vlt cap. 2. ^ Flat. Vita Alexandri. 

*■ Apuleius in Florldis. 
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is eloquent in praise of the g^rmnosophistSy but bna not a sentence 
which is not applicable to a class of the Buddhist priesthood ; and 
there is reason to suppose that his gymnosophists were the Buddhist 
or »Tain priests. 

The seventh author quoted is Philostratus^ who died at the end 
of the second century : he quotes Damis, who makes the Brahmans 
worship and sacrifice to the sun, and obtain their fire from it, like 
the modern Parsees ^ he adds, they fthe Brahmans]] wore long hair, 
with a white mitre upon their heads, fthe Parsee priests wear a 
white turban at present,]] and their vestments were in the Bxomi* 
dum ^ form ; they made the ground their bed, ate herbs, went bare* 
foot, and each carried a staff and a ring, with which occult properties 
w’ere associated. Philostratus evidently describes the magi of 
Persia, and I introduce his notice to show how very loose the ideas 
of the ancient Western WTiters were in regard to the Brahmans*. 
His description would apply more closely to the Buddhists than to 
the Brahmans, particularly as the magi did not take animal life, and 
believed in the transmigration of souls , — indeed, there are many 
marked features in common, in the religion of the magi, the Sabians 
[Semnoi, Samana?], and the Buddhists. The Buddhism of Sakya, 
in fact, without any great incongruity, might he looked upon as a 
reformation of the magism which preceded Zoroaster, [Sakya was 
prior to Zoroaster,]] or of the still more ancient Sabaism. 

The eighth author quoted in order of time is Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, who, as he lived between a.d. 150 and 230 a.d., may be 
supposed to write from the accumulated knowledge of India resulting 
from its continued relations with the West, He quotes, however, 
not Ptolemy, Aristobulus, or Megasthenes ^ but Alexander Cornelius 
Polyhistor, who lived about 80 years b.c. He divides the wise men 
of the East into two classes, — ^the Brahmans and the Semnoi, which 
he says, means worthy of veneration [ Sam ana and that there 
may be no mistake about whom he means by the latter, he says, 
they worship a pyramid, uhder which they suppose the bones of 
some god to be deposited,-^the unquestionable chaitya or temple of 
the Buddhists. He says thie Semnoi [Samana3 pass their lives 
naked * , nor are those true ^mnosophists nor true Semnoi who use 
women. He says, also, therq was a class of females called Semnai, 

^ a waisieoai without^leeves* 

« Philostratus, Vita Apojiloiiu, IJh* cap* 4 et 5. 

* Buddhist or Jain figures, out hi the rook, and enih^fy nmbsdf irem thirty^lvs 
to seventy feet high, exist to this diqr in Kanara^ and aie < 

and 74th plates of Moor's Hindu Pfntheon. 
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pre^siaely corresponding to the class of Buddhist nuns. Th^ Seiuiiioi 
observed the heavens, and predicted the future. There is not any 
mentioa of the Semnoi or the Brahmans living in the woods. The 
Brahmans, he says, neither drank wine nor ate animal food : some 
took food daily; others every third day only: they contemned death, 
and did nothing to live, believing in regeneration. Now all this 
applies rather to the Buddhist priests than the Brahmans; for the 
latter, in those early days, were great slaughterers of animals, at 
their sacriiices, and consumers of the sacrificial meat j although 
their caste [if they had any] would have disabled them from eating 
it from the hands of others, or at the table of Alexander*. There is 
one passage, however, of Clemens, which cannot apply to the Bud- 
dhists, for he says some of the Brahmans worshipped Hercules and 
Pan. I am not aware that any other Western authors than Clemens 
and Arrian mentioa this worship of Hercules at all ; and Arrian 
does not say that the Brahmans worshipped him, but that the ludian 
people, called the Suraseni, did so, who had two large cities on the 
JTobares [Jumna ?] called Methara and Klisobora. The former is 
plainly Mathura, but Kiisobora is gone down the stream of time 
together with the knowledge of who its inhabitants the Suraseni 
were. 

^HpUKKia ikn'iva is^ *IvBov9 d^t/ceirOac \6yo» /cari'^eir 
•Trap* avToXtFtfV *IpBoZ<ri yeyev^a XeyearOai, Tovtov top *£[pa/c\ia 
^dXiarra wpof Sovpacrrjvojv y^paip^trBai^ *IvBlkov iva 

Bvo woXtes p^eydXai^ MiOopd re Kal RXetao^opa kuI Trorafjbi^ 
*ltofidpr^^ 7rXa>T09 Bcappei r^v avrotv, T^v aK^xdjv Be 

ovTos 6 *lIpaKXi'r)^ ijvriva i^fropeey MeyaorOivrjs Xeyei ort 6p,oirfp 
0rifial^*B[paicXet^ d)v airol *IvBoi hrrt^yiovTai* , . *, 

It has been attempted to Jdentify this Theban Hercules with 
Siva Or Mahadeva of the Hindus, whose worship so extensively 
prevails at the present day ; but setting aside Megasthenes’ queiL 
tionabi^ Authority abont the Theban Hercules, even bis worship 
exists, it must have been on a limited scide, for Arrian says theire 
were few Records or memorials of him, no doubt alluding to his 
temples. *S[pascXiov<i B^ ov wcf%Xit i7ro/iV7jp,aTa\ If, thierefore, 
were few records or memorials of the Theban Herculies, con- 
vAr^d by some into Siva, and that two cities only, of all I^a, Ar^ 

* Henu says, a Brahman perishes by attendance mi a kin^ chap. verse 
64; and he oannet accept a gift king not bom a Kshatriya, tv.. 

vcMraes B4 and 86. 

< AvrSan^ Hfstorim Indieiie, cap. viil * Historic Indiem, cap. v 

2cr2 
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mentioned as associated with the worship of the supposed Siva^ it 
may be admitted, that the formidable superstition whieh is now 
grown to such a giant height, was in Alexander's £or Arrian's] 
time, only in an incipient state. But there are serious objeetioni to 
this identity of the Theban Hercules with Siva. The worship of 
Hercules was never associated with that of the Phallus, the type of 
Siva ; the exploits of the two gods have not any accordance, nor 
have their figures, nor costumes. Hercules is usually represented 
naked, £and no Brahmanical idol is ever represented naked,] resting 
on a club } or half naked with the skin of the Nemean lion round 
his loins ; but originally he was represented with a spear and 
buckler. There are few figures of Siva, as his temples usually 
contain only the cylindrical stone called the linga [Phallus,] and I 
have never seen a figure of him with sword and buckler, or club ; 
the trident is his weapon } his most ancient known form has three 
faces and four arms) he has a high cylindrical kind of cap upon 
his head, in the web of which the crescent moon and a skull 
are entangled j a third eye ornaments his forehead, and bis dress is 
the Indian Dhotee. In one of his characters he has a necklace of 
skulls and the nag snake [Coluber nag] in his hand or about his 
person ) the chief votaries at the temples of Siva are women, while 
ipto the temples of Hercules, [at least that at Gades,] women and 
pigs were not allowed to enter. Hercules, and Siva, and Brah* 
manism, therefore, have no apparent relation ) the contrary is the 
case with respect to Buddhism. Hercules, impatient of disease, 
like Calanus, and Ananda the Buddhist patriarch, burnt himself on 
the funeral pile, and his friends, Buddhist like, raised altars to him 
on the spot where his cremation had taken place, and subsequently 
temples were dedicated to him and his worship became general. 
Buddhist like, he had a sacred tree, the white poplar } and Buddhist 
like, he was deified, because he was a pattern of virtue and piety. 
Here the parallelism ends, for the whole tenor of the life of 
Hercules was that of energetic action, while that of Buddha was 
contemplative repose ; the one upheld virtue by the force of arms, 
the other by the power of reason. 

If, however, the Greeks found a god worshipped by a few of the 
people of India, which God tl|ey thought had certain resemblances 
to the Theban Hercules, it is plain they did not find that worship 
associated with the worship of the Phallus ) and if it were possible 
to convert this Hercules into S^a, then Siva's principal characteristic, 
the phallic worship, had not yet commenced i and the silence of 
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the Chinese ^vellere lit lndi«^4m4 of Chinese anthors down to ^ 
seventh oentxtry^ a.ij-, on the snhject, strengthens the inference*. 

Alexander Polyhkter mentions, (and he is the only author who 
does so, I believ^} that some/^ the [miscalled] Brahmans wor- 
shipped Fan i but In the mhtliiNi^nous idols of the Hindu pantheon, 
I do not think I ever read or heard of, and certainly never saw, a 
figure half man and half goat. He probably alludes to some rustic 
worship which has long ceased. The quotation from Clemens being 
short and important, — it is annexed. 

Bpa') 0 iavdi 7 * oSv ovre i(T 0 iov&iv^ ovre oipov 

TrivovcriP* dX\d ol fikv avriav fea$^ etcdtTTqv d >9 

T'fjp rpoiptfp TTpoa-tevraL^ Svioi 8’ avrtjv Bid rpiSdv ^jpieptdv^ &s 
^ 7 )<rip *AXi^aySpo(: 6 UoXvtirrtop iv rot ? *1i^BikoI<;, tcara^povovifi 

Oapdroif^ Kal nrap' ovBev ^ovp'rai to, 5?}v* TnsiOovrai ydp 
eipat •TraXiyyeveaiav, ol B^ ‘^rifiovaip ^ Ilpa/cXia fcal Hava, oi 
icaXoty/i,€vo£ 6k Seppol rtkv ’JvSwi/ yvppol BiaiTwvrat rdv 'rrdvra 
filov* ovToi rrjy dXijOeiap dorfcovai, /cal irepl r&v fJL^hXovrcov 
^poprfpevovcrt^ Kal cri^oval nva ^vpapulBa^ v^* ^p Btxria rtvo? 
$€o0 vopul^ovcip diroKeiadai. oCre Bk o I rofivoao^piaral^ ov6^ oi 
Xeyopevoi Seppol yvvai^l ')(pd)vrai‘^ wapd efivenv ydp roiro 
Kal jrapdvofiov Bokovcti' Bi airiav ertfed^ ai/rov^ dypoi^ 
TTfpdvcrc TrapOev^vovai Sk Kal al Skp>yar Bokovcti Bk iraparffp^h/ 
rd ovpdviUy Kal Bid tovtcov crr)pi€id>areu>^ ro>v fieKXivTW 
TTpop^avrev^crOal nva*. 

The testimony of Clemens and Alexander Polyhistcr is of con- 
siderable importance, as it broadly states the fact of the Semnoit 
Samana, or that part of tlie Buddhist priesthood so called, going 
naked all their lives, and thus leaving no doubt whom Arrian meant 
by his gymnosophists. The Semnoi worshipped relics, took a vow 
of chastity, and had societies of nuns •, all Buddhist characteristics 
to this day. 

The ninth author quoted is Porphyrius, w^ho died a.d. 303. He 
wrote more than 900 years after the birth of Sakya, and at a time 
when the Brahmans, by the accounts of the Chinese, must have 
begun to operate upon the Buddhist religion, to effect its downfall, 
— an event which must from their rising infiueuce have made the 
western nationa more familiarly acquainted with their position, 

* Fmm the begtaiiing to the end of the code of Menu, the name of jSlVa does 
mt imc0 occur ; nor is these thm the slighteet aUiisioii to his worship. The nsttie 
of Tis^n occurs hat twioe^ and then incidentally. 

* Clemens Alexandrines Stroma^dih. 3. 
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character, and philosophical opinions, than before $ and Porphyrins, 
in consequence, is the only author who gives a lucid view of the 
position of the rival parties in India ; quoting also Bardesenes, a 
Babylonian who had well known the mission from the Indian king 
Damadarnis to Casar* He says, in many parts of India there are 
wise men whom the Greeks were accustomed to call gymnoso* 
phists. These are divided [^he docs not say were^ into two parties, 
— Brachmanes constituting the one, and Samanaei the other. The 
Bracbrnanes have divine wisdom by succession or birth, — the 
Sainanaci by adoption : the Brachmanes are all of one kind, and from 
one father and one mother, [in fact, a tribe or family, as the Chinese 
authors describe them,] rrdvres yap Bpaxf^5,p€s ep6s elai yivnv<s' 
yap 'trarpos teal puas fjpqrpo^: iravres Buiyovcrr the Sa- 
mansei, on the contrary, come from the whole races of Indians, — 
Sa/iavacoc Se ovk eltrl tov yeyovs ayroov, dW’ etc nravros roO twp 
'^Ivhoiv iffyovs, ct}<; *i<^ap>ev^ KrvpeiXeyfieyoi, — pi*ecisely as Buddha 
describes them. 

The Brahmans lived independently, some on a mountain and 
some near the Ganges. It is plain, therefore, that as two localities 
are specifically designated, they were not dispersed over the rest of 
India in the fourth century^; and this corresponds with the testi- 
mony of the Chinese travellers, and justifies similar deductions from 
Arrian. Those of them >vbo dwelt on the mountain, fed on wild 
fruits and the thickened milk of cattle*; those who were in the 
neighbourhood of the Ganges used a fruit which was abundantly 
produced upon the river, very probably meaning the nut of the 
lotus [Nelumbium speciosum] ; rice also was used by them, when 
the lotus had failed. They esteemed it unclean and almost impious 
to take food iVom anything tliat bad life ; they piously and scrupu- 
lously worshipped God* ; day and night offering prayers and hymns 

* Menu, in fact, locates the Bralunans in the small tract betweou the rivers 
8arasvati nn«l Dlirishadwati in the castom lindta of the Panj^b, and in the 
territory of Mutra and KanouJ, and says, ** Prom a Brahman who was bom in that 
country let all mou on earth lenm their several usages.'' Chap. U. vensos 17 tO' 
22, I’he rest of Hindustan, south to the Viiidhia mountains (KandeisU), was 
“ inhabitod by respectable men !” 

~ Tliickcned milk is in general us»e to this day, particularly with the Beahmatis. 

^ Whatever may have been the Esoteric doctrines of the Brahmans, not only 
noxv, but in the fourth century, and st the period of the compilation of the code of 
Menu (whenever that may hfive bsen), the ].>raliman3 prmtioaUy were not only 
polytiieisis, but venerators of Inoi.s, or JsrAOSs. Menu, chap. ii. verses 2B, 176; 
chap. ill. verses 06, 104, 20.3, 20r*, 200, 211, 217; chap. iv. verses 21, 30» 124,. 
100, 152 ; and in many other piaces. 
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to the Gods : each lived in his own hut or location ^ they wewe 
silent, and often fasted. There is no mention of their going iiaked> 
as Arrian and other authors state. Now, although this professen^-tP 
describe the Brahmans, every sentence of it applies to the Arhw^ or 
Arahats of the Buddhist priesthood ; and with the exception of tha 
Brahmans living isolated, it applies to the whole Buddhist pH^thoo^ 
But admitting that the description of Porphyrius applies eadh- 
sively to the Brahmans, it proves that in the fouf^hiP^ntury they 
were a tribe or family with Buddhist usages and confined to a few 
localities. There is not a word about their using temples, or hit^ng 
caste, oi^ciigious or moral exclusiveness. If it be objected thatPor* 
phyrius is not describing the Brahmans of his time, but uses the 
testimony of Bardesanes, who was acquainted with those Indians sent 
by the Indian king Damadamis to Caesar, although it would carry 
this description of the Brahmans back three and a-half centuries, it 
would rather enhance the inferior relation in which they stood to 
the Buddhists,— for that was the very period when Buddhism was 
pervading the length and the breadth of the land, about two and 
a>half centuries after the edicts of Asoko, and about five and a-half 
centuries after the ministry of Buddha. Granting, however, that 
Porphyrius does describe Brahmans, and ^that the period of bis 
description U the century before Christ, it proves that the preserU 
polytheism and habits of the Brahmans had then no existence j and 
the code of Menu, the Puranas, and other Sanskrit works inculcating 
polytheism, idolatry, animal sacrifices, and caste exclusiveness, if 
they existed at the time must have been disregarded, 

Porphyrius goes on to describe the Samanaei. As he before 
said, they were from the people at large : having undergone the 
tonsure, they abandoned their wives and children, and all property, 
deeming everything superfluous but a stole or gown for the? person : 
they lived in colleges [or monasteries built outside the walls of 
cities and towns for them by the kings, who also constructed temples^ 
and supported their wives and children. There they spent the 
day in divine or holy colloquies, living on rice, bread, fruits, and 
herbs, which they received from the king. Being assembled in their 
bouse [monastery?], at the sound of a bell they poured forth their 
praywa ; which flnished, each had a platter brought to him [for no 
two could eat out of the same dish], and he partook of rice, varied, 
if required, with pot-herbs and fruits. This description of the 
manners and habits of the Buddhist priests by Porphyrius [appUcuble 
at the present doy], is almost in the identical language of Fa hian, 

* a conisecrtited ground > md a liouse^ tciiqde, or palace. 
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and gives more than ordinary value to the Chinese traveller’s testi- 
mony; for Porphyrins apparently writes from his knowledge of ihe 
then existing state of things [in the third century], — a supposition 
strengthened by the fact of himself and Fa hian omitting to mention 
the Brahmans or Buddhists having the characteristic feature of the 
sophists of Arrian’s authorities, namely, “ going naked ," — a custom 
which, in the course of six or seven hundred years from Alexander’s 
time [or nine hundred years from Sakya’s tirnej might have fallen 
into disuse. 

Porphyrins goes on to say that the Samnu®i and the Brahmans 
were held in such veneration, that kings supplicated their prayers and 
consulted them in most things. They de.spi.>3ecl life, and courted 
death ; so much so, that they were unwilling to lake proper nourish- 
ment, as if to hasten the separation of the soul from the body; and 
frequent.!}^ in the enjoyment of good, and no evil pressing, they 
gave up life. Indeed, some threw their bodies into the fire', — 
[Calanus and Ananda like,] — to separate the soul in its purest 
state : those who lived they deplored ; those who died they deemed 
happy, because they had received immort ai.it Y I Here is no mention 
of the stigma of atheism which some writers have endeavoured to 
fix upon the Buddhists ; so far from it, the belief in God and the 
immortality oi the soul, by both Buddhists and Brahmans, is 
distinctly enunciated*. 

The whole passage from Porphyrins is so specific, perspicuous, 
and comprehensive, drawing so lively and natural a picture of what 
the ancient Buddhist clergy were, and w’hat they are to this day,*— 
a picture, also, of what the Brahmans may have been, but which we 
know they are not, — that it might be supposed the passage as far as 
the Buddhists are ctoncerned was o» our own day, rather than of fifteen 
centuries’ date. It may be acceptable to many that the original 
should be given, to enable a critic [which I am not, my difficulties 
being Fcilved by the Latin trimslation,] to make his own versirui ; it 
ite therefore appended*. 

’ This was a Buddhist and not a Brahman practice. It is not spoken of in the 
Code of Menu. 

* Torphyrius de Abstinentia, lib, Iv. 

* iroXiTcmff ^Is TToAXii eVr/ Tk yivoi Trnp axirois ro rS^y 

ovv VvpMotToflHaTas KoX^iv tl^aatv "KWrjvfs* raCrwy 6 vo alpta^is, 

rrjs piv hpoxpaeec vpoiaravrtu, Bi Xogovnioc dXX* ol ptp Bpaxpayes fV 
yeyoys diaB^oyrai taairtp Upareiavt, rffy roLOvrtju Beoantplav^ 2apaifdi0i 
X^ddev ftVlv rwi' f^ox^rjOivr^p tn^pirXrfpovptPoi, Be rh Kai* 

mrovif Tftvrop rop rponov, <5,5 Ba/9vX«m>y eVl r^p TjrutipW 
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Although Porphyrius derived hi« information from a diflferent 
source than that from which Clemens derived his^ and though the 
latter is short in his description, the accordance between these 
authors is so marked, that there can be little doubt, from the dlscri- 

ijjMiiv yryorwri #cal ivrvx^v rots irtpX ^nfidSapip freirtftfxtvoif nphs rhv Kaiarapat 
d»€ypa^€v^ TTopres yap 'Bpaxp^ts Ms etm ycpovs- Ms yhp narphs koX puds 
pyyrp6s TrdvTfS Stdyovat. l^apapaioi be ovk elrrl rod ytvovs avrStVy oXX* »« stfonras 
rov Twp 'ipb&v ZdpovSi &s ^(j>apePy crvvetXeypMi- oiVc bi )3otrtXcv<erot Bpaxf*dpt 
o/Jrc €rvPT«\€i Ti> rots dWots* rovrtap bi ol ^tX<^fr6^ot, ol pep Speif olfCoOtrtPf ol be 
rrepl TdyyrfP rrorapop- crLrovprai be ot pev bpeiot rr^p re mrdapav, teal ydXa ^etpop 
rrordvais rrayip, ol be rrept rbv Vdyyrjp eK uira^pas, yj ttoXXi) wepl rbu rrorapbp 
yepudraif <f>€pei be »5 yv axebbp Kapnhp del veop, xai pevroi #cat t^p bpv^ap iroWffp 
re Kox avrdparopf ^ drop rb Trjs dftdtpas imXetTqj. rb be SbXov nubs 

d^jratrSaiy ff SXois Slyeiv eprp’vxov rpo<l>i}Sf icrop Kal rfj eerxdrjf aKoBaperi^ re koL 
dtre^eia vepdpxaTOu Kai rovro aitroTs rb bdypa. $pr)crKevovrri re rb OeZop, Kcd 
rbereB^vai rrepl abrb KnBopwvrai- t6p rotpvp xpdpov r^s f/pc-pns kui Tfjs pvicrbs rb 
TrXeurrop els vppovs r&p Oe^p dire'peipap xal y^vxas, ^Kaerrov ISiap tcciXv^fjp exoproSy 
Kal bits ivi paXcara ibid{^ovros* Koivfj ybp Bpaxpapes pn'CiP ovk dpexovrat’ uXX* 
drap rovro ax>p^t}t avax^p^trapres esrl TroXXas ^pepa^ ov tftBeyyoprar troXXoKts be 
pyjarevovorr 

SapopoLioi be eiai pePy bts e<^apepy Xoyabes> drav be peXXei els rb rdypa rts 
eyypd<f>e 0 ‘Oai dpxeerBaty trp6<ret<n rots d/»;^<wtr< rfjs rrdXeats, ^ rrjs KdtprjSf icol rStp 
KTrjpdrtop t^Lerrarai, leal Trderijy aXXtjs overias^ ^vpdpevos be rov trdtparos rb 
rreptrrb Xap^dvei erroX^p, drreiat re npbs liapapaiovSy otfre vrpbs yvpaiKa obre rrpbs 
rtKvay et rvxot KeKTjjpepos, errlarpotPrfV ff rtpa Xoyov Ifri sroiovpevos, ^ irpbs avrbv 
oXats vopL{^<ap. Kal rStP pep reKpotp 6 ^lartXevs Krfberai^ drrots ep^wori rd wayKaXoy 
rrjs be ywaiKOs ol oiKeiOt, b be ^ios rots Sapopoiois iar’i roeovros. rrjs 

TToXeats buzTpi^va'i bnjpepevovres ep rots rrepl rov Belov Xoyois, ^xavort be oucovs 
icui repePTf vrrb rov ^ao-iXeeas olKobop-qBevray ev oZv oiKOPopoi eialvy cardraicrdp re 
Xap^dpopres rrapb rod ^atriXeais els rpo^^v rStp ovpidprotp, 7 be rrapatrKevTj 
ytperai dpv{rfSy Kal Bprotv, Ktil drrdtpas, Kal Xaxdpap, Kal el<reX66protp els rbp 
oIkop im'oarjpaivoPTi KotbotPi ol p^ SapapaXot e^laatp, ol be irpoerevxaprat, ev ^ a - 
pepotp be rrdXip bicuctoba>pi(^etp, xat ol {mtiperai eKdarep rpv^Xiop bdpres ( bvo yap eic 
ravrov ovk etrBtovtri) rpeeftopres avravs r^ bpv^p' be beopep^ rroiKiXias rrpoal* 
Berai, rb Xdxeuf*^^ ^ rijs drrdtpas rt. rpaeftepres be avvrdpeas M ras avras bia- 
rpt^as e^taenPm dyCpatoi be elm rrdpres, Kal aKrtfpopes, Koi rocrovrop avr&v re 
kal rdtp 'Bpaxjp>d»^P are^s SkXoiy more xal rdv ^amXea deftiKPeiorBat 

trap* dvTpvs Kul ikereveiP ev^aa-Bal rt leol berfBijvat vrrep r»p #earaXaft^avdv»w r^p 
Xdtpapj, 9 ervp^etvXeverae rb npuKreop. odrol be odroas rrpbs Bdparop bidketpraty dts 
rbp pep rov ffjp eSawep dmyKoimf riva tJ rftvtret Xetrovpyteaf, oKowruos 

imopevewy arrevbeMt dt rbs drroXwrm ertopdrmp' Kal sroXXihnir brmr 

eb tnce^mKTmy ptfbepbs avrots irreiyopros KaKov pribe e^XocOpovtotf ^fiaen 
rov (iiovy rtpaetirdvres, pevrot rots dXXotr, leal ^erriv exbbels & KeeXwf^* dXXd 
ir<h*rcr abrofvs tbbmpopiCovres rrpbs retvs olkeUnts t&p reBpipedratP 
rtpa, odravs ^/3alop Kal dXtjBeerrar^p adrot re Kal ol rroKXMl rats int^fs r^ 
per* dXX^XotP elpat blatrav fremtrrevKaa-ty ol ^ iwetbbp vmmava^m rm^ 
pevutp avTohy rrvpl rb aStpa rrapabdvrts, dnms be Ko^poKtdrifP drtoKpiimin Ttii^ 
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Riination manifested in tlieir accounts^ that they wrote from a more 
thoroxigh knowledge of India than Arrian possessed, — a knowledge 
possibly acquired subsequent!}' to Arrian's death; yet* as he died 
only sixty>nine years before Clemens, it might have been expected 
that he would have been nearly as well acquainted with the state of 
Indian society in his time, as Clemens was in his, particularly as 
Arrian’s office of governor of Cappadocia in Asia Minor gave him 
facilities for knowing travellers both of foreign countries and his own. 

The next Greek writer in order of time is Palladius Galata, 
who was a bishop of Helenopolis in Bithynia, and afterwards of 
Aspasia in Galatia. He died a.d. 431- He styles his book TOT 
IJAAAAjdlOT •Trepi rwv rrjsf ^IvSia^ i0vo>v /cal tmv Bpay-^ 
p^dveov. He set out for India in company with liis friend Moses, 
bishop of the Adulitas; but finding the heat too great for him, he 
returned. These travels, combined with a similar journey of Bishop 
Musseus, mentioned by St. Ambrose, are of importance, as they 
indicate that journeys into India at this early period, by learned 
Christians, were not uncommon : indeed, Cosmas, in the sixth cen- 
tury, A.D. .522, found Christian churches in most of the cities of 
note in India ; and the writers of the early centuries after Christ 
may, therefore, describe the existing state of society in India, from 
personal knowledge, or the testimony of their friends, independently 
of the ancient authorities, in case they quote them. This observa- 
tion applies to Arrian, Apuleius, Clemens, Porphyrins, Palladius, 
and St. Ambrose. Palladius is very diffuse and minute ; introducing 
a lengthened philosophical dialogue between Alexander and Han- 
darnis, a supposed Brahman teacher. He does nut mention his 
authorities for these dialogues ; but the names of Onesicrates and 
Calanus are frequently introduced as speakers. 

Admitting that Palladius quotes from ancient authorities, he 
quotes, also, the authority of a contemporary of his own, who had 
travelled into India, and bcien a prisoner there for years ; and if 
the testimony of the latter, with respect to the opinions and habits 
of the supposed Brahmans, had differed from that of Ptolemy or 
Aristobulus, the discrepancy would have been noticed by Palladius. 

The contemporary authority of Palladius is Scholasticus* a 
Thebean, who, having no taste for the bar, set out in cf^mpany with 
an elder of the Christimi church [wpea/Svrrjf]^ by way of the Red 

ir^furros Trfv itfUHiVfppoi reXctrro^i. puov yltp i/ctivovi ch 0avaTOV oi 

cftiXTaroi anorr4itimrov(rWf ij r0/v rtXXcop CKturroi. TovsiroXiras ptjteicras 

afto^rjpias* tuu <Tfpus flip cirovs daKpvov<r ip cV (fjp StafuiPOPraf, iic^ipovf ^ 

pwcapiCovai uOapuTOP X^p uTToXafjA^ot^^* 
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Sea, to survey India. He landed possibly at Aden Or at 

Adulis’, the sea-port of Axum, siibseqnetitly at Muziris* on the 
Malabar coast, and then reached Ceylon \Tairpofidvrfl^ which was 
then the seat of the chief of the kings of India, whom the others 
obeyed as satraps ; so Scholasticus was told by others, as he was 
not permitted to pass into the island, but was kept a prisoner for 
FIX years, labouring in the pepper districts of Malabar. The king 
who detained him, however, quarrelling with the paramount sove- 
reign residing in Ceylon , — fMeyav rov ip rfj Tafipofidpy 

pi]<r(p KaOe^oiJbevov ^ — he was released. 

The two kings of Ceylon whose reigns embrace the whole period in 
which the visit of Scholasticus was probably made, were Buddha Dasd 
and Upotassd the Second, both of them monarchs very celebrated 
for their piety, according to the Mahawanso; but it is doubtful 
whether they had any political dominion on the continent of India. 
But as Fa hiaii says that all the kings of India about this period 
were Buddhists, Scholasticus may mean that the influence of the 
king of Ceylon was rather of a spiritual, than of a political or secular 
character j or simply, that he was the most rich and powerful of 
the numerous petty kings of India of the time and the others in 
consequence looked up to him ; and this would seem to be the most 
likely, not only from Fa hian*s notices respecting the wealth and 
magnificeace he saw in Ceylon, but from Cosmas Indicopleustea 
stating, that in his time, between a.d. 522 to 547, Ceylon was the 
emporium of the trade between China and the Persian and Arabian 
Gulfs, — the silks of China, and the precious spices of the Eastern 
Islands, being dispersed from Ceylon through India and Western 
Asia. This is in thorough accordance with Fa hian^s testimony 
about 110 years before, whose feelings were so much awakened 
by observing the offering of a China silk fan in the temple of 
Buddha | and it will be recollected that he embarked in a large 
vessel with Brahman merchants bound direct for China. 

There can be no doubt of the route of Scholasticus $ for, inde- 
pendently of bis going down the Red Sea, he mentions the thousand 
islands Of the Maldives, which he calls MavioXrj^ lying between Hie 
Red Sea and Ceylon 5 and his description of the climate and pro^ 
duotions of Ceylon, satisfy us of the general correctne^ of the infew- 
matlon he had received. The inhabitants lived upon miffi, rice, and 
fruits : they had neither wool nor linen vestments 5 but used the skins 

, : f The modem Msiatirii on the coa^^ 

> * j^ppoied to he the present Hirjec, about eighty mijlos E. 8. E. of Goa. 
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of sheep prettily worked, wrapped round their loins. This is pre- 
cisely the mode of dress, naked from the waist upwards, in which the 
Buddhists are represented in their sculptures, as may be seen in the 
Museum at the India House. The better classes, however, no doubt 
tised cotton and silk garments, and the observation of Scholasticus 
must apply to the lower orders. He mentions the sheep having 
broad tails [Dumbahs], But it is not necessary to go further in 
proof that ScViolasticus visited the countries and people he describes. 
And yet, travelling in India probably not a dozen years before Fa 
hian was there, he gives to the Brahmans the chief characteristics of 
the Buddhist priests j and he commences, too, with the most marked 
feature which ^distinguishes Brahmans from Srarnans, namelyi 
“ The [supposed'] Brahmans do not renounce civil society after the 
manner of monks, from their own proper will, but by a divine 
impress.” Now monachism never has been, nor is, a feature of 
Brahmanism 5 but always was, and is still, a feature of Buddhism. 
The expression, also, civil society, must not be overlooked, as it 
clearly alludes to the fact of the clergy being constituted from 
all classes of the community ^ and if the passage can be construed 
to apply to Brahmans, then were they laymen until the divine 
impress came upon them. He speaks of the Brahmans going 
naked 5 of their not using any animals, or engaging in any kind of 
labour whatever, whether of necessity or luxury, rustic or urban $ 
of their neither using fire nor wine, or making bread. [It has been 
already said, that the Buddhist priesthood do not cook for them* 
selves i but subsist on food ready cooked, for which they beg daily,] 
They have a delightful, serene, and agreeable sky, [meaning that 
they did not live in villages, as was the practice of the Brahmans 
in their Agraharums^ They worship God j and whatever their 
knowledge may be, they never use it to question the judgment of 
Providence. They are always engaged in prayer ; and though they 
turn towards that part of the heavens where light springs up, it is 
without reference to the rising sun. They live upon such herbs, 
nuts, fruits and water, as come in their way, and upon whatever the 
earth produces spontaneously. These people are located on the 
Gauges, which has its exit in the sea. A few years after the time of 
Scholasticus’ s visit. Fa hian went down the Ganges to the Seaj and 
found its banks teeming with Buddhist priests and Buddhist 
monasteries, and there is scarcely mention of Brahmans or their 
temples. The description can only be accounted for by supposing 
that Scholasticus, like others before him, had mistaken Brahman 
for Sraman, or that the Brahmans of those days bad Buddhist 
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practices ^ . Admitting that Scholasticus does describe Brahmans^ it is 
at least certain from his personal knowledge, that in the fonrtfiGefi* 
tury they had not spread over all Indian and this is precise! what the 
Chinese travellers assert. 

He goes on to say, that the wives of the [supposed^ Brahmans 
did not live with them, but apparentlj” more to the north 5 and that 
the husbands visited their wives in the months of July and August, 
and remained with them forty days ; but after the birth of two male 
children, they did not go near their wives again. Brahmans never 
separated from their wives, excepting in the Sanyasi state ; and Scho- 
lasticus probably refers to the total separation of the Buddhist priests 
from their wives, the instant they enter the priesthood; and he 
mistakes, with respect to their coining together again, which the 
Sauyasis were equally debarred from doing. Palladium finishes by 
saying, " Such is the polity of the Brahmans,’* — Avtt) toUv Spa^ 
fidvoov eiariv ^7 TroXireta, There is not a syllable about the dis« 
tinction between Brahmans and Buddhists ; not a syllable res- 
pecting caste or polytlieism ; nor a syllable respecting ** Sati,” the 
^^Aguihotra,” or imperative animal sacrifices ; in fact, his description 
does not apply to Puranic Brahmans at all. 

Palladius then gives marvellous mention of the animal in 
rivers capable of swallowing an elephant ; of the seventy-cubit 
dragons, and of the gigantic scorpions and ants ; derived apparently 
from the veracious Megasthenes. He concludes by saying [to the 
friend for whom the account is written,3 add this journal of mine 
to the copy of Arrian which I before sent to you, and read both 
with care and diligence. 

* "*'EXfy€» oSror, Sri BpayfJidves Wpos eMv ovtc urroTaeo-Sfx^vojf diro 
01 povaxol* dXXa \axdinra ror K\rjpov rovrov SytoOev, #cat Ik 0*ou 
K pifmrmv* tjJv rov irorapov napoiKiav, ^vcrut&s eV yvpvonjrt SiaC^7>vres* reap' oU 
ovdiv rerpAiroSov {f7rdpx*h ytdtpyiov^ olf iriSrjpos, olfK olKobopi), ov rrvp, ovk 
Aproff, OVK oIpos, ovx Ipdriov, ovk AXXo rl rSav elp tpyaoiav tTvinr^XovvTtov, 
SsrdXavKnv avvreivdprav. ^'Exova-i Be drpo "kiyopAv re, »tal tSKparop, kuI frdw 
ndXKKrrop^ t6p ©t^v, leal ypwrtv pip ovreas- hk Xcwrijv, 

SifVKpipttP ovTUo TOvs TTpovoCtu Xdyovs BwaptPot^ Speos cSxoprai dfiio* 
X«i«rro»f' fSxdpepoi Si, dprl rrjs drardKrjy, ry olpav^ dr€vi(;(w<ri, rn rpAny rijs 
dparoydjf ov wp<Mjc;(orpcr. *‘Bo-$iovoi Bi rd Traparifyxdvopra uKpdBpva, koI Xaxdp<xip 
rh Sypuiy Sa-a tf y^ avropdrewr* koI vBwp mpovcri^ vopdB^i owes Ip vXmSf 

/ttI fpvXXois dponravdpevoi* reap oinrois Be ttoXi/ to TXepireetvBv ^vXbv, koX tB 
XeySpepop dKavSeupBu, Ka\ rtpa erepa Kapno<f><itpa, dip* dno(,S»iTL, Ka\ &l pip 
SwBpes ets t 6 pepos rov d>Keapov eKeiSev ror irorapov rov Vdyyov trapoiKOiknp* 
o^roff yhp 6 noruphs eh tBp Simeavop elor^dKKei* al Bi yvpa(ices avreau eitcrlv ,fov 
rdyyovf errl rB pepos rB rrjs lrdi<ir«-^PaUadius do Bragmanibii«^ % B, U, 
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Then folJow the imaginary dialognea between certain Brahmans 
;<nd Alexander; for I presame they are concocted [whether by 
Faliadhis or not I do nut know,] from the knowledge then extant of 
the habits and opinions of the Brahmans. The supposed Brahmans 
abuse Calanns, who followed Alexander, and favour the mighty 
conqueror with a lecture on his ambition, and then give the same 
account of themselves which is given by most of the Western 
authors ; namely, that they admired the sky and the woods, the 
rustling of leaves, and the sweet song of birds ; that they ate herbs 
and fruit, and drank wattu% &c., &c., and that they sung hymns to 
God, and coveted the future, 

o/i.j/oo'? aSofjiev^ ical ra fieXXovra €7n0v/ui.ovfjL€y^ ovBevb^ 

WifieXoDuros' aKOvofiev' roiavra ^payixdves ^(ofiev. 

And in a subsequent part of the intercourse between Alexander 
and Dahdamis, when Ouesicrates is sent to him by Alexander to 
tell him the son of Jove demands his presence, — with the offer of 
gifts if he comes, and the loss of his head if he refuses, — ^Dan- 
damis replies, “ God the great king occasions no injury to man > 
but gives him light, peace, life, a human body and a sotvn 
and God was his Lord and sole Godf meaning that he desired no 
other master. Moreover, he tells Alexander he was no god, for 
he was subjec t to death. The supposed Brahmans thus pronounced 
themselves, certainly not Puranic Brahmans, slaves to polytheism, 
and celebrators of animal sacrifices ! 

My limits do not admit of further quotations from the length* 
ened dialogues, which are certainly curious and interesting 3 for if 
not genuine, they at least picture the opinions of Palladius, and 
probably his contemporaries, with respect to the religion and 
manners of the sui>poscd Brahmans. 

The facts quoted frv;m the preceding authors would appear to 
have been collected by Palladius 3 and the next authority in the 
volume is St. Ambrosias, who addresses his account to Palladius 
himself, although he died thirty*four years before him. The one 
resided in Cappadocia, the other m Italy,— the one wrote in Greek, 
the other in Latin,— but they were evidently well acquainted with 
each other. I have already mentioned that St. Ambrose received 
his information from his friend Bishop Musssus, who had travelled 
into China and India, hut did not see a Brahman ^ the latter, however, 
heard something about Brahmans from Scholasticus the Thebean, 
[Ha»c sunt qux‘ a Thebsoo Scholastico de Brachmanis audivisfe ie 
affirmat Musieus,] who l^d been a prisoner in Ind^a, and this he 
details to St. Ambrose 
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SA Ambrose died within two yetiru of f'a biftn*i fn Indla^ 

when we have hk poeitive testimony that Buddhism^ alfSioiigh tong 
declining, was etill immeasurably the prevailtiig rehgion in India $ 
neverthdkaa, SU Ambrose, although his fnend Bishop Mnsssus had 
not met with a Brahman in India, says, Brachtnani a nonnollia 
gymnosophistse, a quibusdam philosophi, sen sapientes Indomm 
appellantur,'* testifying to the almost certain indelible impress of 
first impressions [whether true or false]. 

Mpsceus, after seeing the altars of Alexander, with the inscription, 
Alexander hue perveni,’* from his accounts must have got into 
the deserts between the Indus and Ganges. The heat and want of 
water frightened the worthy bishop from the prosecution of his 
travels, and he made the best of bis way to the westward again. 
But St. Ambrosius also looked into Megasthenes ; for he mentions 
the seventy-cubit dragons, the ants a span, and the scorpions a 
foot and a half long j and very naively adds, ** Propter quw 
monstra periculosus est ipsorum traiisitus locorum !” St. Ambrose 
makes no mention of polytheism, animal sacrifices, or caste, amongst 
the supposed Brahmans ; but be makes them say of themselves,—** 
** Nudo sub a^re arborum foliis nostra corpora contegimus, eorum- 
que fructibus vescimur, aquam bibimus, hymnos Deo caninwfs; et 
futuri saeculi vitam desideramus : and elsewhere one of the Brab* 
mans says, Amicus mibi est omnium Dew, ' and Nihil est quod 
Deum latere possit :** in fact, there is not anywhere the slightest 
allusion to a plurality of gods ; and St. Ambrose must have believed 
that the prejudices of caste did not exist amongst them $ for Alex- 
ander is made to offer to Dandamis [Magister Brachmanorum,] 
after a colloquy, Diversasque vestes cum oleo ac pantihftf obtule- 
runt.^** In short, the Brahmans of St. Ambrosius were capital good 
Buddhists. 

The last quotation in the volume is from an anonymous l4atiii 
author, who gives certain dialogues between Alexander the Great, 
king of the Macedonians, and Dindimi, king of the Brahmans^ 
There is nothing in these dialogues that militates against the pre* 
vious quotations $ and if Dindimi were a Brahman, he was ueither 
a polytheist, offerer of animal sacrifices, or a slave to the pride of 
cas^ I for he says, Locus non prsnbetur invidi®, ubi uuHus siiper 
rior est*." But I have previously made sufi&cknt use of 

? Hatku itays, The Bmlinmii eat9 but his own food, his appsi!l^» 

sad besimvs hut his owu in ahus: through tlxo h^evol^tiSB 'trf- thh. 
indeed, other mortals enjoy t^e H* . 

« The student must consider a Brahman, tlmugh Wt ten yesap did« and « 
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mpuB atithon The com p^rati vely too 4 eni writers, Fostellua, Voialiit, 
and Labbseus, are merely introduced by the editor of Palladius, as 
authorities, with respect to his life and character* Palladius does 
not quote Ckuintus Curtins nor Diodorus. 

A digest of the testimony of the preceding anciqnt a^thpn^ ^oAld 
appear to involve the following conclusions ; — That the suppled 
Brahmans, for the most part, went naked, — ^underwent the toAsute, 
— worshipped one God, — were free from the bondage of caste, and 
could eat from any man's hand, — never engaged in secular |^irs, 
— ^abstained from animal sacrifices and animal food, and never 
destroyed animal life, — were remarkable for their self-denial and 
penances, living upon fruits, grain, vegetables, and water,^ — aban- 
doned their wives and children, and abstained from women, — dwelt 
in sylvan places or in caves, — and it was the custom of their 
country for those alBicted with disease to burn, themselves on the 
funeral pile, — and, finally, not one of the many names of brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, ever occurs, or even a trace of them I Every 
syllable of these deductions applies to the different orders of the 
Buddhist or Jain priesthood, and doe» not apply to modem Brah- 
mans, with such exceptions only as are consequent on the cnaNOR 

WHICH HAS TAKEN PLACE IN THEIR HABITS ; for although noW 
generally abstaining from animal food, or taking animal life, they 
were anciently commanded in the Rig Veda, that at each of the three 
daily sacrifices an animal should be slain and eaten ^ and the putting 
these commands into abeyance, did not take place until after the 
decline of Buddhism ^ It will be said probably that the gymnoso- 
phists were the Hindu Sanyasis, some of whom go naked, and are 
absolved from the restraints of caste > but the Sanyasis wear their 

Kshatjys, thougli aged a years, as father and sou : between those two, 

the young Bminnau is to be respected as the father ! Among all those, if thhy 
he met at one time^ dm priest (Brahman), just returned home, and the prince, are 
most to he honoured ; and of those two the priest just rotumod should ho tMtod 
with more respect than the priipoe.** — Mono, chap. iL verses 130 and 1^* A 
learned Brahman, having found a treasure formerly hidden, may take it witfaoin 
any deduction, since as xsthb jU>a]> or all ! ehap. viiL verse 37, So 

mueli for Uhi nuUus superior est.'* 

^ The Bov. Mr. Stevensoti^ vdio translated portions of flie Bama aad 
Vedas, says, the ooaxmands of :|tlte Vedas wore abrogated by Naridsy ‘ who inter- 
dieted animal saerifioes^ hut atf the entreaty of the BrahmasSy they wera rotahied 
in the Agni hotara, or oblation t(|firo. But tho sacrifice of the Cow, saof^ as Is the 
animal now, is proved to demonitration in the Mateya Furaxtay which woric 
feiBSor WUsou eonsidors to date^ter the twelfth oentuxy ; and the Big V^ giriM 
the form of hyom to he chanted at the sAcamci or a cow ! 
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long hair bound round the bead ; ^Uile the elder SK>jp)hifita were 
like Buddhist priests*: the Sanfhsis cover tfaeb^ hiodiea with 
ashes, which the sophists are not represented to ha 
neither the habit of wearing the hair, nor using ashesv a modern 
innovation, for Hiuan thsang found these custorns prevailing 
fonongst the worshippers of Iswara at Benares in the seventh 
century. The Sanyasis were commanded to be companionless : the 
sophists were sociable. The Sanyasi can eat and drink what he 
pleases j which the sophist could not do. The sophists and Bud- 
dhist priests were under the most rigid moral restraint, and charac- 
terized by the most singular self-denial j whilst it is to be feared* 
the self emancipation of the Sauyasi from the restraints of caste, 
and the ordinances of his faith, is hut an excuse for the illicit indul- 
gence of his appetites. But admitting that the Sanyasis and the 
sophists were identical, the best that could be said of them would 
be, that they were a class of persons who had abandoned the habits 
and customs pi^scribed by the Vedas and Purauas, [if they existed 
at that time,] and had adopted those of the Buddhist priesthood j 
and then, if the Sanyasis were, indeed, the sophists, where are we 
to look for the tribe 4)f Bruhmaus? 

I cannot conclude this question, whether or not the Brahmans 
were a tribe of strangers in India ? withowt quoting a few passages 
from that learned authority. Professor Wilson. He says, ‘^The 
earliest seat of the Hindus within the confines of Hindustan was 
‘undoubtedly the enstern confines of the Punjab ; the holy land of 
Menu and the Puranas lies between the Drishadwati and Sarasw^ati. 
rivers j the Caygur and Sursooty of our barbarous maps/’ , A^nd he 
further adds, The tract of land thus assigned for the first esta- 
blishment of Hinduism in India is of very circumscribed ejptmt, and 
could not have been the site of any numerous tribes or nations. The 
traditiitms that evidence early settlement of the Hindus in this 
quarter, ascribe to the settlers tm>re ^f a philosophical and religious, 
than of a secular character, and Cprnhinc with the very narrow hounds 
of the holy land, to render it possible that the earliest emigrants 
were the members, not of a political, so much as of a ripUgious 
comuQuutty, that they were a colony of priests, not in the restneted 

» In the lpgend of SAgara, in the Vielinu Purana, he mipoised npoa of the 
vauquislied nations, which he made outcasts,— the Yavanaa, 

Sakas, (Indo.Spythiii4A«,)— the penalty of shaving the head | the wM# 

iWod, and the latter the upper 7*0//.— Wiimn, p. W. The preens, ther^ 
was a iHArk of degiadution, and not Hindu $ and the sdpliwtR, ou this gtouudf ought 
not to be Hindus, , , % 

■ yon*. VI. 't'-p' 
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sense ia -^hich we ase tlie term, but la that ia 

ill India, ^U> an Agrah^lra, ;a village or hamlet of whe^ 

aithongh married, and having fanallies, and engaging in tillage. In 
domestic dutiea^ and in the conduct of ancoLAR iiiteresta affecting 
Use communitsr, ave still euppeced to devote their i^incipal atlefition 
to sacred atudyi and a^eligious ofhccs* A society of this deacrtplton, 
ivith its artificers and servants, and perhaps with a body of. martial 
followers, might have found a home in the Brahm4vartba of Menu, 
the land which thence : was entitled ^ the holy/ or more literally, 
' the Brahman region/ and may have communicated to the rude, 
uncivilized, unlettered aborigines, the rudiments of social organiza^ 
tion, literature, and religion j partly, in all probability, brought ttlong 
with them, and partly devised and fashioned by degrees, for the 
growing necessities of new conditions of society. Those with whom 
this civilization commenced, would have had ample inducements to 
prosecute their successful work) and in the course of time the 
laiprovement which germinated on the banks of the Saraswati was 
extended beyond the borders of the Jumna and the Ganges.''— 
Professor Wilson's Vishnu Parana, page (>7. 

Now, it would appear from the testimony of the Chinese general 
already quoted, that as late as the seventh century, the Brahman 
kingdoms were confined to the Panjab, and it was only between the 
Indus and the Jumna that Fa hian, in the first years of the fifth 
century, found a people of heretics £that is to say, not Buddhists] j 
and it was about Mooltan that Alexander met with a town of the 
Brahmans 5 and Scholasticus, who had been a prisoner in the south 
of India in the fourth century, and from whom Bishop Musams 
obtained the information which St. Ambrosius quotes, plainly leads 
us to understand, that the Brahmans were not in the Peninsula in 
his day, for he distinctly says they were located beyond the Ganges j 
and A^mbrose, in closing the account he had from Musanxs, says, 

' Hmc sunt quse a Thebeeo Scholitotico de Brachmanis audivisse se 
' aifirmat Musdeus } qu«e vero ex historiis de AlexandrI vita legi, et 
quae ex plcrisque auctord>us ad hoe facientia de illis desumpsi^ 
nunc subnectam/'— St. Jlkimbrbsius de moribus Brachmanorum. 
Professsor Wilson’s locali|y, therefore, is very probably the Indian 
Nidus of the Brahmans I but evidently firom the testimony of Fa 
hian, Souog yan> Hiuan fhsang, the C^lheie general/ Sdholasticus, 
and tlie bearing of nnm^lous facts, t^ir political po^r as a 
and their religions influence as a pr!esthood» as late as betwasn the 
fourth and seventh centur^s, had not got much to the eaatwaid of 
the SutledgCj and certaiiiy had not extended beyond tit 
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/Aif Chi^esi^* Nowtbi&.yex3Pv|i«p^tio^D^ Chiiies^, ^at 

tl^ tBralimaaa were a trid^, the ^rst am^ei the ^ A^Aartoaa 
la thue eon&rmed by the learned and cpfxi|>eteiit 
awt^otdty in Bnirope $ but Professor Wilaaiiy probably^ will not admit 
Ibat the Bimlnnaas were in the state in which he describes theih’ In 
the above quotation^ so late as the seventh century ; nevertheless^ the 
admission of their being a small tribe, oecnpying a small tract of 
country, engaged in the conduct of secular interests, living in villages^ 
cultivating learning, [and divination, vide Soung yun,] and being 
married and having families, is in strict accordance with the accounts 
uf the Chinese, with those of Buddha himself, and the Buddhistical 
Scriptures, and with the inferences resulting from the general bearing 
of the facts collected in tlie preceding pages, and is opposed to their 
being the gytnnosophists of the western writers; and tha absence 
of aneieni ins^iptions, coins, or works of art, and even literature^ 
ffor the great body of the chmslcal works of the Brahmans is said 
to date after the fifth century,] give an air of credibility to the asser-* 
tions of the Chinese \ 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor, in his Analysis of the Mackenzie MSS.^ 
says, " originally the Brahmans were most certainly for]B|6Nkrs to 
the Petimsula ; and to know that is one important step in tracing 
their remoter origin*;” and then giving an account of the thilteeu 
tribes of Nandivaui Brahmans, be says, Agastya took them $o«ith 
from the Chinges ; at the Vindhya^ he humbled the pride of tha 
mountains; and there were no longer Rahshasis, [the Brahmanical 
account explaining it,] Asuras and thieir disciples, [which vusuaily 
means MBuddhists;] and the Brahmans then gradually ihUed the 
aoutWrit-^l^^ In the Mackenzie MSS., the <Srl .rawiaara 

or l^end of the Brahman accountants of villages in the 
Pafi^ymi kingdom is curious* vTke bearing of the whole goes to 
show that the ^msanss [Semn<^3, ^Buddhists or Jains] originally 
possessed the south Conhlry |liatv|bhe ae of the famous 
panter ftom Smnmias, led to 

vtnsT ititrodtiction ofthe Hindu system m the Pandayan kingdom j 

But i§Vet» % the sutv^iostid iScsIiltm of the iBmhmans, the Autiqvilies lotuid, 

UiefS* It,in^,,hS:,qiu©^s^ 

that the later sntfaisijliies in A%lumlfltiui bM tbs Punjab, or in the 
iAs A/S. B. 

voli aUudpd to are U* theiSizth cciitiiry, 

and Iasi aiBt.ye* atlatecd SaiSciem; power ;to mih^.i^ traces Urith 

them* ■' ■ .V 

» mdiiii : - ■■■ 

2 B 2 
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that the Macinra college wa« ejstablisbed to diffuse Sanskrit literature 
and the Hindu religion, and a large immigration of the Brahmans took 
place. Madras Journal, No. 25, p. 295. Dr. Taylor s comment on 
tlvis puranum,*' is, that the paper proves the Brahmans were foreign^ 
ers ! and they evidently supplanted the Buddhists. We have it from 
the personal testimony of Fa hian and Hiuan thsaiig, that up 
to their days no collision had taken place, or blood been shed, 
between the Buddhists and Brahmans j indeed, kindness to them 
had been commanded in the edicts of Asoko, and in many Buddhist 
in.^criptions. The first introduction, therefore, of the Hindu 
religion, and Brahmans [foreigners], into the Pandayan kingdom, 
was after the destruction of the Samanas, and consequently afiet^ 
the visit of Hiuan thsatig in the seventh century ! 

The whole leaning of Dr. Taylor’s mind after his extensive review 
of the Mackenzie MSS., is plainly, that the Brahmans were a tribe 
of strangers in the Peninsula, and that their introduction into the 
south was comparatively recent. It appears to me that the dates 
alone, of the major part of the Sanskrit inscriptions in the south of 
India [fourteentli, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries] would suffice to 
authorise the inference alluded to. 

That the acquisition of religious and political power by the 
Brahmans was gradual and comparatively recent, is shown in a 
decided manner in several Sanskrit inscriptions written by Brah- 
mans, in the phraseology used, and in the relation in which they are 
made to stand to princes. In the earliest inscriptions, [fourth, 
fifth, or sixth century,] in which lands are given to Brahmans by 
the prince, there U not any etdogy of them whatever*: indeed, in 
one from Gujarat, a.d. 323, they are not even designated by the 
term Brahman, but called those who are versed in the fo^ 
Vedas.” In the Allahabad inscriptions, [about a. n. 800,] the Brah- 
man writer says of himself^ Such is the composition of him who 
serves the countenance of the great monarch, [who, be it remarked, 
was a Sudra,^ who by reason of the favour of continually going about 
in kis presence is euem infatukted in mindr Two hundred years made 
a wonderful fdterafdon j in an inscription at Chatarpur, a. n. 
1016, the Brahman writer modesUy says of a Brahman ** whose 
feet earthly kings adored* f ;Aiiti in the inscriptions in the temple of 

' J. A. S. B, vol. iv* p. 477, P* menikiii, of ihe/otirlA 

Veda, which Is not noticed in Miaia, tnakes it dunhtfal whsHier tlis Vilwaioadity^ 
samvai has not been suhsttttttedl for the Bidibhi saisMi 
inscription date fiom s.D. 642, instead of A.n. 323* 

* Ibt4 No Ixxxvli.^ p*. 166* 
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Siva fit Harslia in Sekawattt, W9, ilie Braliiifjaiia arft 
nated iord» the earth^ !" The inseriptions ^c, iff tntth> indices 
to facts: the first was recorded while the {^liti^l aiid 
power of the Buddhists was still and the BrahTnaus were 

harmless and ready recipients of their charity V the second 'was 
recorded when Buddhism was fast declining, and /otc ca&te Hindu 
princes were establishing a monarchy, and the Brahmans Were the 
humble panegyrists of the low caste princes 5 the third and fourth 
inseriptious were recorded when the Puranic system was rhmpant 
and Brahmans were consequently lords of the earth /” 

This is in thorough accordance with the opinions of the Rev. 
Dr. Stevenson of Bombay, the learned translator of parts of the 
Sama and Rig Vedas [which opinions reac bed me in manuscript 
while my paper was going through the press], who says, " that 
Briihmanism as first established, or afterwards revived, in the 
Maratha country, is unhiersally, by the natives, traced to Sankhara 
Acharya in the ninth cjcntury, whom they deem. an avatar of 
Siva, raised up t<i put down Buddhism.’* It is very satisfactory to 
me, also, to find that the ideA 1 5^d eaepressed of the Buddhist 
origin of the w'orsUip at TagganaiB %i in^ With Dr* 

Stevenson’s views, who, moreover, expresses a the Brah- 
man worship of Wittobha at Pundarpur, I# ^ origin, and 

that the Brahmans were shamed out of animiiit SflG||#Ces by the 
humane examples of the Buddhists. But 

instances besides Pandarpur and Jagganatha of the ado^pn of /ioly 
Buddhist J<)calitiis by BrahTnanm. The Buddhist {after^i^ Jain] 
mountain of GirnUr^Siift HujaraL although with only one spaalii^Plindu 
temple to wofAer eitr/A, arnongst many Jain tcrnpleir, and that onk 
an appropriated doXtx temple; is now a place of Hindu pUgri mage ; 
the great Saiva, 1 ^mple in the bld^ city of Pattan in Gujarat was ori- 
ginally Buddhist I and the Hindus are now . in po 8 S<^ioa of the 
Carti t^arleb] Buddbft|4|v« temple, onid Buddhagaya in Behar. 

the preceding vi«^|p|^of t^e comparaldycly rei^nt anitroduction 
df Brahmanism into India are not confined, to the Chinese t^vellers 
and Isolated authors, for Major Pantheem^ page 

328, says, "In A va, where <^r^hoddxy, 

held, that ' it was' -equaily' prevafent in>the • 

Ik.oia, nil about (he second wheit.tbe ■ ■ 

aife .;'.i stated to haui^ introduced ^ hy ' 

'tbelVirAnpertor knowle^e. and;:addSre^ 

’£Arh.an';; or Buddhist' ' ^ 
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substituting their own dogmtifi> but retainlttf^ ^iiinciy oC the scientific 
and historical facts of the ejected party, whose Wiooniiieiits Of anti^ 
quity are also said to have been destroyed by the aUrtful BrShinaiSs, 
with the view of coacealing MetV mtfn for^gn eriyia and the novelty 
of their doctrines,” 

The preceding paragraphs have unavoidably involved the qtwss- 
tion of caste to som# extent. In discussing the seventh point, 
therefore, I Shall be as brief as circumstances will permit. It has 
been shown, that Buddha, nearly 000 years before Christ, stated 
that there were Brahmans, Kshatryas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, without 
there being any religious distinctions between them. Fa hian, in 
A.D. 412, describes the four castes or tribes attending Buddhist 
sermons thrice in each half month*, and their celebrating Buddhist 
funerals and festivals ; implying that the four castes or tribes con- 
stituted the Buddhist population. It has been shown that, to this 
day, caste, as a civil institution, and not as a religious ordinance, 
exists amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon ; it equally exists amongst 
the Jains of the west of India ^ and we have Buddha’s authority 
that it equally existed twenty-four centuries ago. Numerous in- 
stanced occur in the Chinese travellers, and the Buddhistical sacred 
writings, where Brahman Buddhists, Kshatrya Buddhists, Vaisya 
Buddhists, and Sudra Buddhists, are spoken of. The tribes of 
ancient Gaul or Britain, or the clans of Scotland, might all have 
been of one religious belief, with specific designations, with 
such feelings of prejudice, pride, or hostility against each other as 
would prevent their intermarrying, or engaging in common social 
relations, yet nobody supposes that caste, as a religious distinction, 
existed amongst them. In the Mackenzie MSS. (Madras Journal, 
No, 22, p. 24) a dispute is recorded, in which the disputants are 
designated a Jainu Brahman, und a Saiva Brahman; and it was evi- 
dently written by a Hindu, because the award is given in favour of 
the Saiva, although the ar^naent is on the side of the Jaina. Here 
the term Brahman had evidently no religious bearing, otherwise the 
heretic would not have bee^ designated a Jaina Brahman ! 

It has been shown, thai the Indian sophists, or gymnosophists, 
of the western Writers> H t|iiey %ere Brahmans, must have been, des- 
titute of caste, ais they could receive a portion of the dressed fiood 
in any house; and Arrian's iKscriptipn of the ConstitUtIbn of Indian 

^ On the 8th, llib, l^h|*^f the half moon; and, i^e 0^^ 
and 14th of each half moon axe apd aet apar^ hy the nfoeirn for 

iniportant c>hser\'anoea---Profosfi(<W Itt Oxford Locture, p. 26, This i^in- 
cxdencQ can acarcely be accidental 

* This is in most importaut coftraat to Menu’s Brahmans. “ Should a Brahman 
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«dciety Is quite <»ot^patible with the civU tlUUtictim 

Utii^g amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon, and whieh ^equally existed 

amongst the ancient Assyrians and £gyptianfi». * . 

Mr* B. Hodgson of Nepal furnishes aaxiliary aid to this uitcrpre*< 
tation, in a very curious paper in the transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (vol. which a Buddhist of the name of Ashu Ghosha re- 

futes a series of propositions in a disputation with a Saiva mr worship- 
per of Mahadeva. The Buddhist, for the sake of argument [only ] 
admits the tmfk of the Brahmanical writings, and then proves from 
the writings themselves, the erroneousness of the doctrine of caste. 
He says, If Brahmanhood must depend upon parentage, according 
to the passage in the ‘ Smritti,' how is it that [the Brahman] Achala 
Muni was born of an elephant, — Casa Pingala of an owl,~and Agas- 
tya Muni from the agast flower, — Cousika Muni from the cusa grass, 
—and Gapila from a monkey; — Gautami Rishi from a creeper that 
entwined a saul tree, and Drona Acharya from an earthen pot;*^ — ^Tait- 
tiri Rishi from a partridge, and Parswa Rama from dust; — Sringa 
Rishi from a deer, and Vyasa Muni from a fishcrwotnan and Ko- 
shika Muni from iSttcfra,*— -Viswa Mitra^ from a ohAnoalni 

[a base outcast], and Vasislhtha Muni from ^ strumpet Not one 
of them had a Brahman mother, and yet all were notoriously called 
Brahmaus 5 whence I infer, that the title is a distinction of popular 
origin and cannot be traced to parentage from written authorities^'’ 
Gosha goes on to say, I draw fresh proofs from the ** Mamua 
D karma,"" which aflirms that the Brahman who eats flesh loses in<- 
siantly his rank, and also that by selling w^ax or salt, or milk, he 
becomes m Sudra in three days^ 

With respect to the last passage, it is necessary to remark, that 
Dr. SttiVeuson proves from the Rig Veda, that Brahmans made ani- 
mal sacriflces, EVKN TO THE cow, Slid partook of the meat ; the 
interdict, therefore, to eat flesh, in the Manava Dharma, must have 
been adopted from the Buddhists, and was an innovation on original 

carnnlly know a womaii of the Cli|uidAlaor Hlecllchlia tHbos, oa TAfita roon, 

or accept a from ihsm^ ho ksios hlso^ oliusd, if ho acts unknowingly, or iC 
k«owlhgly,“Siiifc6 to a levjbl with diem.” Chap* llylhi I7<k 

^ Mcua aayft> But by virtoca with ImtHblo hehavioary Pritlm aml Menu a^ 
quitod sovoreigiity; Guvera wrath inexliaustihle; and ViswA Hifltrn, son of Gidhi, 
tho hAKK or A rannri', iAouphborn in tk^ wJillUiry <dai!is,'* Chap* 7> T* 4^^ And 
Bpoaking of fho iniKed races. Menu says, **By the force of 
of exOhed fathers, all ostiiism may luinB m ^mk to man aiiiTn, ^ 
they may sink to a state in ermry ago, among mortals in dihi MoTior Watld*'* 

chap. 10, V. 4^. Birth, therefore, eoastiiuto oat^, > ^ 

* V<A iii., p. 162. •PageiOa. 
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Hinduism, ami that work may therefore be considered comparatively 
modern. Gosha quotes Menu in numerous instances, and his ergo 
is, it is clear, then, that he whose Uft is pure, andwhis temper cheer- 
ful, is the true Brahman, and that lineage [kuia] has nothing to do 
with the matter,** 

Gosha’s statement that he is the true Brahman whose life is pure, 
and that caste has nothing to do with it, is supported by the Ghi* 
nese, M’ho say that tVie terra ahnian Hrmeans ** walking in purity 
and PJiny says, that the appellation Brahman ” was applied to 
many nations, and intimates, that it did not denote a district elass or 
order rf society. [Nat. Hist. L 6, c. 1/.] This is in accordance with 
the “ j^Janava Dharmaf the Buddhist “ Gosha f and the Brahman 
Baishan Fayana." Any body, in fact, was a Brahman, who was 
really pure. Gosha, in continuation, adds, “ All that I have siud 
about Brahmans you must know i.s equally appUcabJe to Kshutriyas, 
and that the doctrine of the four castes is altogether false*.** Again 
he says, The distinctions between Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaw?ya«* 
and Sudras, are founded nn*rely upon the observance of divers rites, 
and the practice of different professions, as is clearly proved by the 
conversation of Baishan Fayana Rishi yuith. Yudhisthira RaJaK'* Then 
follows the conversation, the chief points of which are, that ** he 
is a Brahman, who never eats flesh and never hurts a sentient 
thing, and practises all the moral virtues.’* It ends by the ilishi 
staling, whoever profes-ses these virtues is a Brahmau; and if a 
Brahman professes them not, he is a Sudra, Brab manhood dopenda 
not on race [kula] or birth [jatj, nor on the performance of certain 
ceremonies. If a Bhandal is virtuous, and possesses the signs above 
noted, he is a Brahman. Oh Yudhisthira, formerly in this world of 
ours there was hnl one casic; the division into four castes originated 
with iiiv^ersity of rites and of avocations ; all men were born of 
woman in like manner 

lOG. 

y iKlliiathira, of ike ClmiKtira. VnoiWj or rnee, and of the Psudii dy- 
nasty, king of Delhi, aveortUag to tliii fables of iho Purmiiui^ rtpigned 

about rvUHi before Chri»tU Colojiel Ttwl makes tlie whole of the dynasties of the 
r.attar from theix’^Gty origin. He says, Of tl»o two races of 

Ijiilin, ono ^v.^s the 8«rya Vnusa, ^ cHiidi'eij of the sun, find the otiiorwasthe Som 
Ch»n«lra Vttnmi, or Indn Alonso, cbildron of tbtv moon; the latter were from 
Bnfblba,, nr.ti ai/wavs Buddhists worshippers of the * oxa OKtr.* And they 
gave a name to India, as Indu Vs^sai the former, or Sorya Taxisa, becunie iidol- 
ators, and iubabited Syria, Assyri% Ac., Ac.” He considors them evoval in a^di* 
quity, and .struggling for pamnioudt iioltiical and religtotis power* Asiatic Journal, 
vol. \xxii)., p. 2H0. ^ 

^ Paso 168 . 
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If it be borne in mind that Goftba quotesi a Mmhmm Hft 
samt, ^bo makes the qualifications of a Brahman absolutely those 
of a Buddhist priest^ using almost the language of Buddha himself; 
the quotatton is in uo ordinary degree remarkable, the more so as 
the Brahman sage, or saint, repudiates the Brahman sacrifices of 
animals and eating of the fiesh, as coinmanded in the Vedas I It 
looks, indeed, as it these O'pinians of the Brahman Balsham Payana 
Kishi, opposed as they are to the Vedas, and according as they do 
with Buddhism, were adopted from tlie Buddhists. 

Professor Wiison gives countenance to the inference, that caste 
could have had very little infioence in ancient times, for he admits 
that the collector and arranger of the sacred Vedas was of very impure 
caste. lie says, ** It is also admitted, that the Vedas existed in a 
scattered form until the parts of which they now consist were col- 
lected and arranged in the actual form, by a person rd very equivocal 
origin, — the son of Rishi by the daughter of a fisiiermau, and, there- 
fore, properly speaking, of very impure caste , — and who, from his 
arranging the Vedas, is known by the name ol Vyfisa, the arranger'*/’ 

Is It to be believed that if the modern feelings of caste hud 
existed anciently, such a fact as the above would not have been 
suppressed by the Brahmans of the period Why, the impure 
castes are not permitted even to hear the Vedas repeated^ much 
less to arrange and expound iheni. 

' But Professor Wilson ufliords yet stronger ground for the 
Buddhist Gosha's argument, and that, too, from the Vishnu Parana* 
In his able Introdoction to that work, page 69, after speaking of 
the foundation and coloniaation of Ayodbya [Owde], by Vaivaswata, 
the sou of the Sun, he has the following passages : — The distinc- 
tion of castes was not fully developed prior to the colonization^’ 
twhich means, I suppose, wkife tlie only location of the Hindus or 
Brahmans was in the Punjab]. And, again, ** of the sons of Vai- 
vaswata, some as kings were J^sheUryas, but one founded a tribe of 
another became a Vaisya, and n fourth a BuUra.^* This 
pr#(i^cidt|r proves what Buddha himself and Gosha assert, and 
whfat #e jgatber from Arrian and the other Greek authors, that casta 
did iiot exist as a religious distinetton ! And, again, ProlbfiM:]^ 
WBsion sagfi “ there are various nutic.es [in the Pursue} of JB^§hr 
wmdttai Gotra'ib’ or families, proceeding from Ksbatrya races f Of 
ccifurse^ tbi^l Brahmanism could have bad luUe to do with lineage : 
and the Vrol^tiSor adds, '' there are indications of severe stfhggks 


» Wisto, Oafwd hwhws, p. t 
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between Kshatryas and Brahmana for dominion ovell^— 

which had the Hght to teach ike Vedas/* ■ ^ 

Diodorus Sicuhia, who is not quoted bjr JPaUadius^ in ono fdace 
represents the philosophers of India, who were the Brahmans of 
MegScstheneSj as equivalent to the priests of other nations ; xhnt in 
another passage he considers them as a separate nation^ sect, ar hedy 
of #«e«, seithd in one particular pari of India* 

Ptolemy considers the Brahmans as distinct from the Gymnoso^' 
phists ; the former he locates near the sea, and the Gymnosophtsts 
he places in the north-eastern part of India, near the western bank 
of the Ganges. This opinion of Ptolemy is of importance, as it 
shows that, in his early time, the accuracy of Megasthenes was 
questioned iu his designating the Gymnosophists as Brahmans j 
and the opinion adds weight to the facts X have adduced on the 
same question. 

In a note to Fa hian, page 186, by M. Klaproth, he quotes a 
very ancient book, the Ma teng kia king, cited in the San tsang f£l 
sou, book xvi., page 13, which says : — It is falsely supposed that we 
[the family of Buddha] are sprung from Brahma, and they call us 
the children of Brahma. The Brahmans pretend that they are born 
from the mouth of Brahma, the Kshatryas from his navel, the 
Vaisyas from his arms, and the Sohtras from his feet, and they 
regard themselves as taking precedence of other men, which trui^v 
THEY DO NOT. The word Po lo men, Brahman, means, he who 
walks in purity. Part of them are secular^ and part religious, 
studying the doctrine^ j they call themselves the Onsets of Brahma, 
but their name cornea from their preserving doctrine and being 
pure. The Kshatryas are the lords or owners of the land, and are 
of the royal race; the Vaisyas are merchants, and the Sohtras, 
labotirers/’ 

Klaproth adds/ On voit par rhistoire dee patrlarchee, que 
la diitmetibn des castes;’ hVmp^ehatt pas de choisir mdjffdfemment le 
principal chef de la r4iliglniK> dims Tune on dans Tanlie* Sltakya 
Mtini dtait Kshatrya^ iMthm Kasjrapa, son saccesseuri appartenait 
h la caste des Brahmattes* Ite troistbme patHarche ^teit et 

son snecesSeus 6tatt £^i!fctei« Ainsi, contormimedt ah 
Buddhisiite cm avast eEblatsteenit^ vne la pnrete 
qu on ebedfissait pourl la teahibnission de la dbet^iwi^ ste^ 

^gaM aux"' dtstincUohi" de'- 'Ia'’".|h|i8sance. ^et’ k 
castes.’* f ■ '■ 

^ The term doctrine 



Ttie author of tha article " Brahiiiattia/ * lo K<tea^<C53r«lo|wiBdiii^ 
after quoting numerous authorities; conelu^ev with saying 
the tvh^le it seems to be evident fWm various records conceiiiitng 
the ancient Brahmans, that they were not so much a distinct nation, 
or particular class of philosophers, as a tribe or hod^ of ment or 
rather a numerous family, descended from one common ancestor, 
%vho existed at some remote period, and who were the 

ptogenilors of the people amongst whom they lived,'* Which goes the 
length saying they were a tribe of strangers amongst Idle people of 
India ! con firming, in short, the Chinese travellers in thefr statements. 

If we go to the Nepal legends^ we find the same impressions 
with respect to the absence of caste. The legends speak of the 
visits to Nepal of Sakya’s predecessors^ Vipasyi Buddha, Sikhi Bud- 
dha, Yiswabhu Buddha, and Manju Sri, all like Sakya himself, 
accompanied by bhikshus, disciples, rajahs, and cultivators^ com- 
prising a multitude of the peasantry of the land; also of a Raja 
called Dharmakar. Ttie inhabitants of Nepal were dll of one caste or 
had no caste, but their deseendants in tbc course of time became 
divided into many castes, acobtdltig to the trades and professions 
which they followed [this is what Afrian says] . Thus, in the early 
ages, Nepal had four classes of SECtJi4AR people, as Brahman, Kska^ 
trya, Vaisya, and Sudrd, and four ascefcical classes, namely, Bkikoha, 
Sramama, Chailaka, and r/ion/o, and Ann wekr, ** Budoha MAtioi:'* 
[or following the wayskif Buddhism]. A great many Brahmans and 
others, who accompanied the Raja Prachanda to Nepal, received the 
tonsure and became bhikshus at the same time with the Raja, and 
took up their abode in the monasteries of Nepal. Some others of 
those that came with Prachanda to Nepal, preferring the pursuits of 
Me continued to exercise them In Nepal, where they also re- 

mained and became Buddhists^ We have here demonstrated from 
Buddhist authority the accuracy of Scholasticus quoted by St. Am- 
brosias Quod genus' Brachmanorum non ex propria tantum 
voltititate s^ncunAHifBus nnnus renuntiat, &c., &c./* plainly telling ns 
that they were lag dteri, ind engaged in worldly affairs until they 
became Gymhoeophists or Sophists, or Buddhist bhikshus. 

But as late as the eighth century, caste, if it existed, could not 
have been any great obstacle, when it stood in the way of 4 
man's ambition ; for when Mahomed bin Kassim^ from iBagdisl» 
invaded Stndh* m 1^2 Hegara, a . i >. 7i\i and vcaptuih»d^^ 

> J. A. a B, vol. iii., page 219, 220, aud 316. 

• The territory of the Baja of Siadh oxlended [at thh period] to ihe East as 
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lie ibund a Dahir^ aoii of Cha ehe 

who liad usurped the govemmSnt on the death of hia master- Sahi 
or Sahir Sin, by means of his masier's «?iddie; alihcMigh 

necessarily of a differeiit caste*, the Kaja beitig of tlie Sasee or 
Sabu family; which, if the sam® as the Sah's of Surashtra, from 
their coins and legends, innst have been Buddhist* Moreover, 
Dabir, Brahman as be was, [like the Brahmans mentioned by Arrian 
near MooUan,} opposed Kassim, sivord in hand, at the head of 
his troops ; and in the battle he had two beantifnl fepiale slaves with 
him in his howdab, one of whom administered lawe, and the other 
patin*. The supposed gymnosophist Brahmans w»ould have mar- 
velled not a little at the varied induigencies and physical prowess of 
their co-religiouist ! * 

X may add, that if we look to the supposed aborigines of India, 
the Goands, the Bhils, the Kohl^s, &c,, &c., we find that caste is 
unknown amongst them. 

It proves nothing to say that caste, as a religious distinction, 
existed, because Arrian assures us, that generations of men w^ere con- 
fined to particular trades \ for in that case caste, as a religious dis- 
tinction, existed amongst the ancient Assyrians and ancient Egyp- 
tians, as a similar interdict to trades intermarrying obtained amongst 
those nations } and nobody asserts that caste in the Hindu sense 
formed part of their institutions. M. Goguct, in his Origin of JLaws, 
says, ** tlist in the Assyrian empire the people were distributed into 
a certain number of tribes, and that professions were hereditary; 
that is to say, children were not permitted to quit their father's 
occupation, and embrace another* [Dk»dbrus, lib. ii. p. 142,] We 
know not the time nor the author of ^Ihfs institution, which from 
the highest antiquity prevailed almost over all Asia, and even in 
several other countries.” Vol. i. p. 43. 

But Hindu caste Involves the most monstrous inequalities in 
the condition of men, and lu their respective civil and religious 
rights. Menu says, ** The first part of a Brahman’s compound 
name should indicate a Kshatrya’s, power,— of a 

Taisya's, wealth,-^aiid o^* a Sudra’s, Chap, ii. v. 31* Qo® 

principal duty the supresne ruler asaigtied to a Sudra ; namely, to 
serve the three first classfs without depreciating their worth*’’ [Chap, 

far as KabLniir and Kanocj, West to Mekirtun anil the sw*; South to the territo^k^ 
of the porta of Surat and iJec^ and North to Kaudaliar, Seoustaui and tlis nisfia* 
tains of Bulinmn and Kyiiakaii* From the Habaminadan historians* 

1 J. A, S, B. vol, vii, p. 3^. 

^ J*iper betel leaf and the itut of the Areea faufol. 
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i. V. ©I J But a mw of the servile e!«u» 0 , whether 
hoQglli; he [a Brahsnmn] iMajr cornel to perform ^ 

becaiiise aoch a man was Creats^ by the self^existent for the 
E ifjRFO#® of serving Brahmans**’ “ A Sudra, though emRahipated 
by his iHaster^ is not released from a state of servitude 5 for of a, 
STATE WHICH IS NATtTRAL TO HIM, hy wkt^m c&tt he be divestedP ** — ► 
Menu, ehapv viiL, v* 413, 414. And throughout the code of Menu, 
contempt and servitude were allotted to the iscifortunate Sudras ; 
they were, in fact, no better than Helots. But Arrian’s authorities 
did not find this stale ofi^tiubgs in India, which must be of subse- 
quent origin, for be expressly says, “ the most memorable matter was, 
that all Indians were perfectly free, or exempt, or independent j no 
man was a slave, or servant, or attendant; in which they resembled 
the Lacedfsmontans ; bat the Indians had the advantage of them 
in having no Heloie,** 

Elvat Sk Kal roSe fxiya iv r§ *IyBoyv 7 ^, 'rrdvras 
clvat iX,€vBipovs^ ovSe rtva SovXop elvat ^luhov rovro AaK€&ai<- 
povioLtriv €9 raoTo trvfjLfBawu fcal 'IpBoi(Tiv. Aa/ceBatpov^ots 
pip ye ol eiXmres- BovXoi eict^ teal rd SooXroF epyal^oprat,^ 
*IvSot<n> ouBi dWos SoOX^r eo-rt, ptjrotye ^IvBtop rtr. — 
Hist. Ind. cap. xi. Under the circumstances here noticed, the code 
of Menu consequently could not have been in operation. 

But my limits do not permit me to pursue the subject 5 and 
considerihg the weight of the authorities quoted; there would appear 
to be strong ground for supposing that caste, as a religious distinct 
lion, did not exist anciently in India. r 

Although the eighth point has very extended bearings and would 
admit of dllTcHie illustrations, I shall confine my notices to a few sim- 
ple facts. In the first place It may be asked, why are there not 
the sfme tangible and irrefragable proofs extant of tbe Sanskrit as 
of the l^aU language; the more particularly so as Brahmanism and 
Sanahi^t have Af been believed to emanate from the fabled ages? 
To 1 ^ 1 ^ to ibis query, I lhali call to my assistance several redouble* 
able previously to quoting these antborUies, a few , 

t^iimdii^bbseryatlons nre^h^^ A multitude of insCriptionfll^ 

In a eitiliutcfer Wvin^ a certain resemblance to the Sanskrit Z>eya Na« 
^ had been known for very many yemril to Orl^ihlUts, 

lint most leaimed Bisdtmah 

, nn 4 . -No difllculty, hp.wevee,. u/^Sv’.ioo 

great and by the Ir^efe^ 

gable fesearhh, mnd by mulUpU^ comparkoas of inscr^tj^s of 
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ferent m ?wkh ^fnftxdf 

into taldag eaoh iiiio4ora Sanskrit ykt^ m^ it 

ihrongk Its modiilimtlona in .^imeripUoBa olf 4iff^ 
that the modem wem aheolntely^ve^ 

the primitive character o£ the old meerlpl^ona, whhsh h&4 till 
eluded ail investigatioiis ^ and in the process, it was observed^ that the 
primitive letters Increased ia number in the various insertptipns in 
the ratio of their respective antiquity« The power of the letters being 
thus determined, there was not any great difficulty in reading the 
inscriptions themselves ^ but to the infinite surprise of Mr. Frinsep, 
they proved not to be in the anticipated Sanskrit language, but in 
the ancient Pali, a cognate tongue, which was anciently, and is 
now, in a slightly modified form, in use by the Buddhists for their 
sacred literature. Elsewhere, Mr. Prinsep in speaking of the letters 
on the Buddhist coins of Bebat, says, ‘'Here the letters resemble 
those of the lats {pillars] or of the caves on the West of India ; 

TUS MOST ANCIENT WRITTEN FORM OF THE SaNSKHIT X,AN- 

GUAoa !” — J, A. S. B., vol. iv., page (>37. But Mr. Priiisep is not 
alone in his authority for the process of the discovery, or ia the 
importance he attaches to it | for Dr. Mill, late principal of Bishop's 
College, Calcutta, who, from his having written in Sanskrit verse, 
has been designated by Brahmans the ** JEuropean Calidas^^ in 
speaking of the Sanskrit inscriptions in the temple of Siva, at 
Harsha, in Shekavati, which is of the tenth century [a. l>. \^733, 
says, that the character, though illegible at present to the Pandits 
even of Northern India, presents no difficulty after the 'deciphering 
of the more ancient inscriptions, whose characters resemble those of 
the Bccond on the Allahabad pillar. This stone exhibits the I>epa 
Nagari in iu state of trpiwfiVioa, from the form visible in and 
other yet older monuments to the writing which now universally 
bears that name^ and which may be traced without sensible variatton 
in mseriptious as old as . the twelth ceptury j*' but above all, Pr. 
Mill saysi^ha ^^MTsha ifscripUan* ** farms a defimte ^mdard from 
which tke>^e.if.ath0^^li^ents gf pj^ilar or mmre femote^ test^ 
bling characters^ mag be n^rred with tolerable eierUnn^^** , . 

^ This has evipni to iwe^t gf ihe;;;i^shraS 

over Uto fiillea Buddhists. ' Th^^' to^j^le Is/d^dkl^d 'id under' lbs 

llarsha, fJoyh he,£ikd the 

pur% ivho had e:s;pe'Ued', Js4ra'im4.,.^]^.;gdd^ "‘hdayop^ ,^4" • 

praises of the restored ceiestlMs da^'tbd. 'tadSUtaln' Wh^: 

The mseription calls Buddha ilaya the Hbl^ Astirs. .. ^ . - ^ . 

* J. A. S. B. voU iy. page 1^7. 
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The knoift^ledg^ of the irmskwn pefioitk^^f^ i^^ 
thus of vast itnpoFtanee, as the pro/timaifi age of mscriptliiiai^ 

DATKs are wa»ii$isf is coosequetitly deducible /rom the; o/ the 
character etlo»e^ Mr. Watheti, late Secretary; to Govemmeot at 
Botnbay> iu bis traaslatioas of mscriptioos mpoii eop|Ner plates 
found in Gujarat and Kattywar, says, the character in arhich the^ 
grants are written is evidently derived /rmn the more mt^ient one [the 
iPsii], which is found in the caves of Keneri, Carii, altd Verula 
[EUora], on this side of India, and it resembles that of the cave 
inscription, deciphered by Mr. Wilkins in the drst volume of 
Asiatic Researches.'’ One originai^ character, being that 0/ the 
caves, appears to have first existed throughout the western parts of 
India^ Dekhan, Konkun, Gujarat, &c. It seems to have under» 
gone gradual changes, until about two centuries subsequently tU the 
eras of Vikramaditya and Salivahana, an alphabet nearly similar 
or identical with that at present noticed, would appear to have been 
introduced. [Mr. Wathen then arranges numerous inscriptions 
according to their antiquity, shoieing the passage from one to the 
other J\ From these, it appears, that up to Saka 730, [a. n. 808,] 
no very material difference in the character had taken place*. 

1 may venture to say, in testimony of this subject having 
formerly occupied my attention, that twenty-two years ago I 
commenced to tread the path in tracing the old inscriptions, which 
Mr. Prinsep has trod successfully to the end : and in a paper of 
mine of old inscriptions, dated Poona, August 1, 1828, which was 
sent to the Literary Society of Bombay, and subsequently published 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, I stated that I had 
identified Buddha letters, [that is to say, letteiv ki the in* 

scriptiofis in the Buddha caves, 3 in ancient Sanskrit inscriptions, 
and that fbfC older the Sanskrit inscription, the more Buddha letters 
were fbtmd in it •, and I coneluded by the query, Can it betlial these 
letters are a very ancient form ttf the Sanskrit alphabet, and that 
the insei^tious themselves are ^in the Sanskrit language r** The 
latter of the query has been tti^tived, but the first part has 
been rej^led to affirmatively and hanchs^ 

These ^i^iminaiy observathan^^ the fact of all the 

modi^ SeettKt lerteiu beiug^^^ the ancient PhUlattera, 

ahd^ene befiji no very ancient in Deva Hagail’^^oe 

' ;■* iiilfSt' wiui'..Atip^oeei’ sdoval 

but was sSlNMMueatly found to be of the tenth eenttiry, 

■ * J* Ai iv* page 4S1. ' ' ■ 
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even in the SansMl we ali^U be enabled to appreciate justly 

the full force of the foHowiog obaervatioii of Mr« Priuaep* iwiys. 
The old alphabet, [alladiug to specimens from the Bixddhkt caves 
of Western Ittdia, sent to him by Colonel Sykes,] a^^car to be tlie 
very prototype of all the Deva Nagari and Dakehini alfibabets y and 
nothing in the pure Sanskrit tongue has get been discovered^ 

IN THIS CHARACTER} INDEED, IT WOUDD BE IJkfPOSSlBLE THAT IT 

SHOT jLB, because, still more than the Pah, the alphabet iu deficient 
in many letters aosodiitely necessary to Sanserit syntax^ ! 

Can it be necessary to proceed one step further in the argument; 
for it is incredible to suppose that the modern Sanskrit could have 
EXISTED without symbols or a character to express its present rich- 
ness, force, and beavity. How, then, are we to account for the fact 
of the modern Deva Nagari resolving itself into the ancient Pali 
letters, and those letters expressing not the Sanskrit language, 
but the ancient Puli ? 1 cannot see any other way of solving the 

question, than in the supposition, that at the period the primitive 
Deva Nagari was expressing the old Pali language and embodying 
Buddhist associations oncy, the Sanskrit itself, if it existed 
independently from the old l^uU, w'as in the same rude state with 
the Pali, and could not, tlurefore, have been Sanskrit, which means 
“ polished, f\mshe<l, done.” The assiduous cultivation of the lan- 
guage, however, by the small tribe of Brahmans occupying the swaif ter- 
ritory in the Punjab, led to the necessity for enlarging and improving 
the powers of the Pali symbols to express the increasing rebnements ; 
and this accounts for the changes not only in the letters, but the 
language, which are observable in inscriptions of successive ages. 
Tiiat this is no wild theory is manifested by a passage in Professor 
Wilson’s first Oxford lecture*; speaking of the Vedas, he says, 
the prayers are addressed to divinities, most of whom are no 
longer worshipped, and some even are unknown.'* ** There is one, 
for instance, named Ribliu, of whose history, ollice, or even name> a 
person might ask in vaip from one end of India to the other., The 
prayers have consequeiitly gone out of fashion along with th^r 
objects, and when they are employed, they are used as llttlu ^se 
than unmeaning soaud«| the language in which they are writien bif- 
i KRiNa MUCH both in pords and construction from the. ^anshril a^^ 
later writings. In many : parts of India the Vedas are not studied 
at all; and when they )are studied, it is merely for tha^aake of 
repeating the words j th| sense is regarded as a matter ol' hp 

J J. A. 3. IX vt>l. vi.^pftgc 1043. ^ Pdgie ife ; \ 



piit^vm, mii tb<» liraiii«i«fi;^^^^i^^ 

etottlibi tli« ^xplressiaiis/’ It i# to be 

the Brftitmati wha had ttidM 
aiid^Nitaiid iH hy^ bratnii bat tle Uagisi^^ lfc 

dtlfbre eo much from modem Sanaktii^t that if ireqtiif^ 
ratiooibatlcm and etymological the Brahman In iiiai^r 

it. The obaermimh c>f Brofemor Wilaon is in accordance with the 
legitimate deduction from Mr. Prinsep*S dogmaj; and with a mnltt- 
tude of facts which can he prodnced. But Mr* Prinsep has other 
powerful anailiaries^ and amongst them» Mr. Hodgson of Kepal, 
who, in addressing Mr. Prinsep, in curious exposition to his -own 
Opinion about the antiquity of Sanakrit, says, " the tendency of your 
researches to prove that the elaborate forms of the Deva Nagari 
were constructed from simple elements, more or less appropriated 
to the popular Bhashas^ is very curious, and seems to strengthen the 
opinion of those who hold Hindi to be indigenous, than 

San^^rit in India, und tLOt [as Colebrooke supposed] deduct from 
Sanskrit. If Buddhistn used these primitive letters b^re the Beva 
Nagari^ esfisted, the date of the creed would seem to be thrown hack 
to a remote era, or the Sanskrit letters and i.AN6UAGa must be 
paratively recent^ i* and Mr. Hodgson, a little below, adds, 1 inelhie 
to the opinion that Hindi may be older in India than Sanskrit, and 
independent, miginally, of Sanskrit. The Sanskrit letters have 
been proved to be recent, hnd it remains to be determined whether 
the Sanskrit now known is equally so.*' For the sake of argument, 
supposing it to be established that Sanskrit, in its rough qr un* 
polished state, did exist contemporaneously with the ancient Pali 
inscriptions, and frqm its rough state capable of being expressed by 
Pali letters ; why then is it, that in the length and breadth of the land 
iu India, claimed to have been under Brahmanieal spiritual domi- 
nion and civil institutions, from thev ihbled kot a siNuna 

SAKsaiastr inscription has srsn #ouNh AlPpROAcmNO to 
wiTttriv''fitx OR sav»N RUNnRhzt yUARs op th® bat® op t»» 
pAiji iKsc Ri PTioNs, %ho carHest Sanskrit iniic|i|>tio^ 

d^ng id the fourth century, an4 ithat inscription not being Id ]mre 
Sacdkiit i Indeed, as late as the eighth century, the Simshadf 
tionateh^tfound to be wanting in purity. This absence of 
Sam^rit; cannot be attributed to indiffetrace te 

OR Brahmans,' pr Wve ■in:futuriti^f:.^^ 

mbment!im pIcM^ of Jba^ ihdumkce Id 

' ’ ^ itt' evesy 'B«i$yst htsdi^iiid’ te:he dm 'hwA" ' 

t'X' 4«h^.-d;,'Yob vb> page ess. : .vr-'V-V-^-i'- - 

VOL, VI. ........... 2 wt 
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we me flooded with Sanskrit m^eriptionn tMng 
hundreds b«t thousands 5 datisis iMtwsen tha tenth «»d ®eventet»A 
centuries J Why it this ? Can it be that not only the Seiaakidt let* 
ters, hut the Sanskrit language itaeif,: aprong th* Fall | and 

that the BrahiniuiB for their own object separated it teom the parent 
stocky and gradually fashioned it into its present perfectiim l liet 
ns see what grounds there arc for anch a 8 pecol|j:icjn. 

Mr, Csoma de the Thibetan scholar, writing to Mr. James 

Prinsep, says, ** In reference to your and Mr. Tumour’s opinion* that 
the oaioiNAX. records of the Buddhists in ancient India were wntten 
in the Magadhi [Pali ?] dialect, I beg leave to add in support of it, 
that in the index to the Kahgfyur, it is stated, that the Sutras in 
general [with exceptions mentioned], after the death of -Sakya, were 
6 rst written in the Sindhu language [a dialect of Pali >], and the 
Shtr chhin and rGyud in Sanskrit. It is probable that in the seventh 
century and afterwards, the ancient Buddhist religion was remodelled 
and penetellf written in Sanskrit^/* This admission of the general 
use of Sanskrit in the seventh century, in supersession of the lail«^ 
guage previously used by the Buddhists for thirteen centuries, at 
least, is something, and would accord with the rising influence of 
Brahmanism 5 hut, as far as the Buddhists are concerned, it militates 
against the fact of the Buddhist nations who derived their religitm 
from India [the Ceylonese, the Birmans, the Siamese, and the Co^ 
chin Chinese], at that period, and to this day, having their taered 
Writings in Pali ; and considering the numerous sacred writings which 
were taken from India to China, in various early ages, we way yet 
look to meeting with them in that country, and verifying the fact, 
whether they were in Pali or Sanskrit. On the whole, the inference 
would be that the Buddhists had not commenced the use of Sanskrit 
for their sacred writings so early as the seventh century. 

A fact related in the Mahwanso of Ceylon adds to the doubt 
respecting the general use of Sanskrit in the beginning of the flfth 
century, A.n, A Brahman from Magadha [Behar], learned la the 
r^es Tedasy [It would hppear, therefore, there were three *nd not 
four Vedas in those diyS| and Menu, tbroo^out, mentimiia imly 
three,] and ^1 the of the times, went to Ceyloil, about 

A.D. 410, Ihr^ disputations with tbe#«|ifwdr# 

Buddhist priesisv as he l^iisidered them. He went th iCo®^/en^ 
remained to prayj fo 4 defeated in argument, and bf 

superiority of the Bti^htsi dactrinet to his own, he to 

tile tous\ire and becami|a iNddhist priest j^ was nali«%;^^i|d<lha- 
» roh vL, pngs' diH. 
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ghiSsa;. Witli ilia ttsual e;«al of a n^opbyte^ lie : manlUiitedi hie • 
tion to hit new eveed by translating the Attka KaUia, 
ries on the ]Htakattya» or Baddhiat aerSptavet, originally writ 
in the Stugalese language by Mahindo« the 
Aso1eo» and which were then only extant in of 

the scriptures being in Fall. Thia Brahman, leamid |ii the tk^ 
Vedas, of course ^tanslated, between A.n. 410 and the Attka 
Katha Into SAstsitluT. No such thing; he translated the ooiaiiiavi^ 
taries into the PAnt XiAi^ouAen. The phraseology of ibo Maha«> 
wauso is, Taking up his residence in the secluded Gantiiakaro 
Wiharo [monastery’], at Anuradhapura, he translated, according to 
the grammatical rules of the Magadhi [Pali3 > which is tke nooT nr 
AXiZ« r^ANOUAGKS, the whole of the Singalese Attha Katha [into Bali] « 
This proved an achievement of the utmost consequence to all lan« 
guages spoken by the human race." Mabawanso, pp. 252, S53«- 
One marked feature must not be overlooked, that 
fourth century, the Pali was considered the root of all Au^ssyNtt f 
Now, is it reasonable to suppose, in case the Sanskrit language 
had attained the grammatical accuracy, the richness and perfection 
which we know it had attained in the eleventh century, or had even 
been in general use for the purposes of sacred literature in the begins 
iiing of the fifth century, that the Brahman would not rather have 
used a language necessarily roost familiar to him, from his deep 
reading iu the Vedas, than the Fall, with which the Brahman, as a 
Brahman, ought, properly, not to have been familiar, and not only 
familiar, but, as the Mahawanso says, so critically acquainted, that 
in three translations which he made independently of each other. 
There was [not3 in the measure of a verse, or in the letter of a 
word, the slightest variation/* Does not the above fact add strength 
to the inference derived from the absence of ancient Sanskrit inscrip* 
tions and the unpolished state of the earl jpst of them (those of the 
fcmrfk centnry), that the Sanskrit was only in progress to perfectim# 
knd was little used beyutid tribe inhabiting the smalt tract 

in the Puniab,** which was designated by the Obi uese about 
period, asthe the [strangers} 

Fabian went to India fori lihe UXBlress purpose of verifying the 
Buddhist Scriptures, and examining Inlo Its doctrines and pri^ees; 
he was Unga^ for fourteen' yeiwU in cd>|ects, oop;i^tig^ and 

eollecitif manuscripts, and orally infdrihing hinlSelf in all pasta 
the the Himalayas to Ceyl««a {^^ :Wd ns Im at 

mentions a Seedi^ language beit^un^ fee or iknk 

he had Ike sUgblest diflleulty in coxamunies^ 
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tbroughpBt the country, wie may fairly infer thut nne language 
obtained, which w^aa common to the prieaUiood of all India , and as 
w'e know that the luficriptiona of three centurlea before Christ, in 
the north and the south, and the east and the west, and in the heart 
of India, were in old Pali, and Umt the scriptures of most Buddhist 
nations, all of whom derived their religion from India, are also 
recorded in the Pali language to this day; it is to infer that the 
one language which Fahian found in general use, fSt sacred purposes, 
was the Pali, and not the Sanskrit, particularly as in the minute details 
of all the heresies in India, including the Brahmanical or Hindd, no 
mention whatever is made of the Sanskrit being associated with them ; 
and this would not be from oversight, for when the Chinese travellers 
met with barbarous tongues, they pointed them out. Mr. Prinsep’s 
opinion goes to the length of the Pali character being the original, not 
only of the Deva Nagari, but of other alphabets. His words are, The 
old Lat character if carefully analyzed, each member of the alphabet 
will be found to contain the element of the corresponding members, 
not only of the Deva Nagari, but of the Canonj, Pali, Tibetan, the 
Hala Canara, and of all the derivatives of the Sanskrit stock*.” 

It may be asked, " W hat was the Sanskrit of very early periods ? 
Was it capable, like the Deva Nagari character, of being resolved 
into a Pali root ? or are the Pali and Sanskrit languages the 
offspring of an ancient common parent?” We have the testimony 
of very high authority. Dr. Mill, that the language of the Vedas 
differs so much from pure Sanskrit, that to the understanding 
of it, a ‘ Bhashya,’ or gloss, is all but indispensable What rela- 
tion then does the Sanskrit of the eleventh century, and that of the 
Vedas, bear to the Pali of Asoko’s Edicts ? Do the two languages 
approximate in the ratio of the antiquity of the Sanskrit? 

Sir William Jones, in his preface to the Institutes of Menu, 
broaches a speculatipn, the reasonableness of which we can test by 
reference to palpable epochs of iiuprovemeiit in our own and other 
modern European langaagfs* He says that the Sanskrit of the 
three first Vedas, that of Menava Dharma Sastra [Menu], and 
the liuranas, differs in exact proportion to the Latin of Numa, 

that of Appius, and that of|Cieero^ or of Lucretius, where he has 
not atlected an obsolete ^ylc. He therefore assumes that the 
several changes in Sanskrit |ook place in times very nearly propor- 
tional to the above chang<^ in the Latin; that the Vedas mnst 
therefore have been written ithree hundred years before the Instil 
tutes of Mean, and those Iifstitutes three hundred 

» A/ S. vob vL, pag^74 * Ibid*, voli iin, page SJliff. ( ^ 
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Ptiraxiei«« By this calculation^ Sir William Jones dates the YeSiis 
from the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries before Christ- But as 
Professor Wilson has proved, from internal evidence^ that the 
Puranas were written or compiled between the eighth and fourteenth 
centuries of the Christian era, it follows, according to Sir William 
Jones's hypothesis, that the Institutes of Menu date from the fifth 
century and#he Vedas from the second century. Both the 
above are indeed great authorities ; but in spite of tins startling 
deduction, from applying Sir William Jones’s calculations to Pro- 
fessor Wilson's dates, the absence of Sanskrit inscriptions before the 
fourth century, and the language of the inscriptions of that period, 
give some weight to doubts respecting the antiquity of all the sacred 
writings of the Brahmans. It will be found indeed that inscriptions 
of a much later period than the above supposed date of the Insti- 
tutes of Menu, are not recorded in pui‘e Sanskrit. Even the cele- 
brated inscriptions on the Allahabad and Bhitari pillars of the 
Gupta family of Sudras are not in pure Sanskrit. Dr. Mill con- 
siders their date to be about the era of Charlemagne in Eurot^c. 
His words are, ''It is scarcely possible to fix the subjects of our 
present inquiry, the Guptas, higher than the age of Charlemagne 
in Europe, if we suppose them identical with the Guptas of the 
Puranas'.” But the Vishnu Parana, which Professor Wilson refers 
to the tenth century [a.b. 954], in a pretended prophecy, talks of 
the Guptas reigning in Magadha, which would bring the age of 
polished Sanskrit down to the tenth century 

If we could have looked with confidence to any one city in 
India more than another to afford us proofs of the early use of 
Sanskrit^ and memorials of Brahmanism, it is toOugein [Hjjayana], 
and yet neither the buried city nor its successor, affords us a single 
Sanskrit inscription of ancient datej and its coins have Buddhist 
embleiiiia and Pali legends; and amongst the gifts to the Buddhist 
temple Sanchi, recorded in the old Lftt character and the Pali 
Iktognia^; w^s rea^^ foHows, "The gift of the body of the Rishis, 
performing their uusteriiies in Ougein®. ' — " The gift of the morality 

» .1. A. 8. B., vol. vi., paged-* * J.Uid.> vol. v., page <*44. 

* We fmd from this inscription that Buddhist priests did perform auat^ritlcs 
like the Gyiuiiosophiate mentioned by Arrian and other Western authors* AuSte- 
therefore, were not oxcluslveily Brahinahkial characterleiics; uo more iban 
iho head and going naked {GymuosbphiHt-ltke} were orthodox 
istleik Tho Vayu Puranas footed by Profess^ WiliiOn, »ayi(,“ The j^lnree Vodaa 
are the covering of all heingi, and they who throw it off ttougk dbliisioa ;^ 
Uidl^ Purthor on it «ay%^^^ ^e Bamkhtim, wlia 

hem a eta#, 
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students of Oagein to the Rlshls/’— The victory gift of the |MiO|flO 
performing austeritieft of Ongeiii»'* And a multitnde Of otker giffi 
to this Buddhist temple are recorded from inhabitants of Ongeiti^ 
iiifording presumptive evidence of the population being Buddhist* 
Why is it that none of these inscriptions are in Sanskrit^? 

If we pass from the inhabitants of the celebrated Ougeiii in the 
heart of India, to the prince and his people ^ho have left their 
records in Cuttack, on the eastern coast, we ask the same question t 
Why are not some of these records in Sanskrit ; the more particu*> 
]»rly so as the prince^ in his outset in life, adopted the Brahmanical 
faith t The chief inscription* which 1 quote is met with oti the 
rocks at Khandgiri in Cuttack; it is lengthened hut mutilated. It 
is in the old Pali character, and is in that language which is neither 
exactly the modern Pali nor the modern Sanskrit; but it is much 
more removed from the Sanskrit than the Pali, and may be the 
parent of both. It is not necessary to quote more, than to say that 
the prince of Kalinga, called Aird, at twenty-four years of age, 
wrested the government from an usurper. On his accession, he chose 
the Brahmanical faith ; but subsequently studying law in an esta>> 
blishment of Buddhist priests, who werr ssTTnxD there vnpkh 
THE ANCIENT KINGS, he finally ended by becoming a Buddidst, 
and dedicating a Chaitya, or temple for relics^ Twice the date 1300 
occurs without mention of an era ; and the alphabet and lan^ 
guage of the inscription pertaining to the Buddhist periods before 
Christ, or to the first or second century, made this date Very per- 
plexing. But Fabian steps in to solve our difficulties. When he 
was in Ceylon, in 412 A.n., the Buddhists counted that year the 
14d7th of their era. Now Kalinga, of which Aird Was king, had 
from Sakya Buddha's death, B.c. 543, been celebrated for its great 
Buddhist temple of the tooth relic*, (which relic fell to the share of 
Kalinga, at Buddha's death, and was transferred to Ceyloh, a,i 3. 
311, in the math year of the reign of Siri Megbm Wameo, by a 
BraJkmarn princess, and is pow in British custody in Ceyloa>) and tali 
' ** '■ ’ 
such porsons are eallsd and the like,** And ’Vishnu, when he appeared 

in the form Cf Buddha, to delti& the world, appssisd as a ranked eiaadloaal, with 
Ab hgad shawm* Vbhnu Fi9|Miai page 058. The ulisvea head and nak^ness, 

therefore, wem hwttieid «diara«|e*^ 

^ *1* A. K B., vol. vH., peg# 884. ' • Ibid*, voh page 1087, 

« This Chiuiya haa bemreilP^^ hi Kaliiiga, by tha atw 
Jeggatiatha; hut die Bev* BriBh^eneoa jodieieudy remfbdte^ that die 
«f the aaeieiit rites ie stUl preeih^ed hi tho*e eeldhiitea at 
add 4 etreagifesuiiig 

teeOi^tattvil and the modem Batliyilra eseitr la the iaiae^ ; 
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tell iiJi tbait he we# a Buddh^ti and that the B^ddht^t 
piRiWit|i hed hem eeiUed in Kalinga frotii the tiihe of the hinge i 

It ii tn enppose, therefore, that he uses a Buddhist era, 

and It itia^ be permitted to us to helieYe that it was the same as the 
Baddhist era of Cejrlou* This would inosculate eicceileutljr well wi^ 
contempmrarjF facta and circumstances* It would malce the date ol 
the inscription A«i>* 215^ a period not too modern for the alphabet 
and language used; a period when Brahmanism and other heterodox: 
doctrines were making such progress as to call for the hundred dis- 
courses of the Buddhist Deva Bodhisattwa, to arrest the evil} a 
period also antecedent, by nearly two centuries, to the earliest San- 
skrit inscription* And here recurs the question. Why was it that 
Aim, who had at first adopted Brahmanism, did not record his edict 
in that language, now deemed peculiar to Brahmanism, as was the 
practice in after times? But we cannot banish from our minds the 
palpahie facts, that all the ancient inscriptions throughout India are 
in Fall | that they are mostly for the instruction of the people ; are 
addressed to the people, and must have been understood by the 
people I and the general use of Fall indicates the general knowledge 
of the language : deductions which cannot be applied to Sanskrit* 
The oldest Sanskrit inscription, with u date, is on a copper plate 
found at Kaira in Gujarat, Samvat 365* 309] ; and this very 

inscription, although Sanskrit, together with two or three others 
from the same locality, strengthens the testimony of the Chinese 
traveliers in the fourth century, that the spiritual and political 
power of the Brahmans was yet in an incipient state; for though 
the Tedas and Swayambhu are mentioned in the first inscription, 
the Furanic gods are unnoticed ; nor is there the slightest allusion to 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, or even Indrai nor is there the usual iatro- 
dimloicy Hindu inyocatiou; which would scarcely have been the case, 
had ^nhhmans and their theology and language been in the ascen- 
r and this absence of mention i# the more remarkable, 
htf^ry, quaUttes, and piety of the rajas 
who Were the donor’s pfpgenltors^ and of no one does it say that he 
Wiii « worshipper of BrahmSi Vishnu, Siva, Ac., &c., ^ is cu^m- 
in later Sanskrit inscriptioiis. 

The inscription gives a fiidd to a Brahman* |n a similar man- 
noTf an iaweription from the same looaiity, and of a few f oaifiv sub- 
aeqneul date 323], does no honour to the 

' "'*'.Thls0a«avst msy ha of the era;. wahld 

.ibis insetiption ' to. 

Tha ohuaertara sm of AUahabsd,.|fb.;"$t ^ 
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sa> «, that out of respect for those who are ih the Vedas, 

a village was given by Haja Prasanga, grandsbn of Saihanta Batta 
of Gajjara, for the worship of the £ve— ilagnte^ Bali, Charo, 
Baiswadeva/and Agnihotra. These personages are Ihst sight of in 
more modern Sanskrit inscriptions, and Siva, Vishtiii, Gahesa, and 
otljcrs take their places. The Sanskrit is peculiar from being 
%vritien in prose, and each phrase having a double meaning. 

We have indeed Professor Wilson himself, in spite of his ncees- 
&ary predilections in favour of the antiquity of the Sanskrit, candidly 
expr<?ssing his doubts of the antiquity of the classical form of this 
language. In the introduction to the Drama of Vikrama and ITr- 
vasi, one of the pla5*s of Kulidas, he says, The richncfss of the Pracrit 
(Pali ?) in the play, both in structure and in its metrical code is very 
remarkable. A v^ry great proportion especially of the fourth act is 
in this language, and in that act a considerable variety of metre is 
introduced. It is clear, therefore, that this form of Sanskrit must 
have been highly polished long before the play was written, and tkia 
might lead us to doubt whether the composition [the play] can bear so 
remote a date as the reign of Vikramditya, b c. 56. It U gel rather 
vneertain whether ike classical language of the Hindu literature had at that 
time [b.c. 56] received so high a polish as appears in this present drama; 
and still less therefore could the descendants have been exquisitely 
refined, if the parent was comparatively rude. We can scaireely con- 
ceive that the cultivation of Pracrit (Pali ?) preceded that of Sanskdt 
when we advert to the principles cm w'hich the former eemt evolved 
from the latter j but it must be confessed that the relation hedwten Sans* 
krit and Pracrit has been hitherto very imperfectly investigated^ and is yet 
far from being understood.'* A simple solution of Profesedr Wils6n*a 
doubts would be to consider the Sanskrit emanating from the Pali, 
the perfect from the imperfect, the polished from the rude, aiid the 
expressive from the simple,* at least such is the natural proj^ss nf 
languages with growing dvllhsation. The Sanskrit ihieiiptidns of 
centuries after Christ have how iully borne out the Prbfessor^a doubta 
respecting the antiquity of its classical era, and his dotshta alao 
participated by an authcadty gieat as bis own, the ReV. Di^ Mill/ who, 
speaking of the prophetici chapters of the Vishnu PuiWna Whieh 
enumerates dynasties of foiure kings, Greek and Scythiany&e^ 

This enumeration, atrdiigiy indicative of the disturb^ ahd 
barbarous condition of affairs, which caOsed the susp^daion of 
ancient records, and In wh^h synchronous dynasties might eas%^|iia 
misstated as successive and the sum of years readtly-palmSd 

on the Hindu reader, to knhance the anti^vity of ths plassiepl and 



hcrpic'’ jigiw of th« county cpnpltt4e»^^ 
'^i4k»wing, .towevpr^,tW;..]fa»8t pmuhl^ d^smtiotk tP 
periods that followed tbe subirei^sioii i>f ; dya^ity 

middle of th^ dfih century after Christy it ia scarcely lia 

the subjects of our present inquiry (the Gupta Kings of the AUahabad. 
aud Ehittiuri columnsj higher tluui the age of ChaHemagae in BuiO^ 
if we suppose them ideiilical with the Guptas of the Puraua (VishhuJ***^ 
This is bringing down the elassichl Sanskrit to a late date, for the 
language of the inscr^tlon is not pure; and if the Kings of the 
inscription are those w^the Parana^ its own pure Sanskrit must, of 
course, be after the eightiti century. It will be noticed that Dr. Mill 
has no reservation in supposing the Brahmans capable of literary 
fraud for interested objects ; and this opinion by one so deeply read 
in Brahmanlcal literature as bimself, is of momentous weight when 
thrown into Ute scale of others, less competent than himself, who 
eaj^ess similar opinions, and whom I shall have occasion to quote. 

The supposition of the superior antiquity of the l^ali to the 
Sanskrit language, does nut rest alone upon the inferences derived 
from the absence of ancient Sanskrit inscriptions, the Dev a Nagari 
character being traced into the Pali, or the gradual approximation of 
the Sanskrit to the Pali, in the ratio of the antiquity of the former;; 
but it is broadly asserted by the Buddhists in their sacred literature, 
and in the beginning of the dftli century of our era the Mahawanso 
expressly calls the Pali the root of all languages. ^‘He 
[Biiddhaghosaj translated, according to the "grammatical ruler of 
the Mdgadhas, which is the root of ail languages, the whole of the 
Singalese Atthakatha into Pali. This proved an achievement of the 
xitmost consequence to all languages spoken by the human race'/* 

That the Pali was ye«vrcf/y known in India is testified by the 
Ediqhi of Asoko in the fourth century b.c., for we cannot suppose 
that he would have attempted to instruct all India in a local dialect. 
The opinioii which was i||eh entertained by the Buddhists is still 
entertained by them, and Idr. Tumour shows that there is sufficient 
ground lor' aM that a umll^known grammar of the Pali 
in the siath centuty before His words are, The olde0]li^ 

grammar noticed in the literature ;«!f Ceylon is that of KachchayanOp 
It is not now extant. The seversd worka which pass under the namO 
of ICaGhciiaylino's grammars are eonij^ilattons from, qr revisions of, 
the orig|q|i. m diffhi^^t p^a3^ both within this island 

tCeylonj^i^:.M:.oth«r;;parta-ol^.'Ainiu.:-:Th^ 

'■ '*WA. ^1. Vi. jw^'ii, 12.'. ■ _ 
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Rupaslddbi. I <|iiiote tlirtte passages tim fmm tbe and 

the other from its eomm^tktury* The first of these eetracta^ without 
enabling me to fix {ae the name of the reigning Sovereign of Ceylon 
is not given) the period at which this versim was eompiledy proves 
the work to be of very considerithle aiitii|uity finOm its having been 
composed in the Dakshind» while Buddhism prevailed there as the 
rei^ion of tht sMe. The second and third extracts, in my opinion, 
satisfactorily establish the int^esting and important point that 
Kachchayano^ whose identity Mr. Colebrooke says, in his essay, *h 
involved in the impenetrate darknese of mythology,' was one of the 
eighty celebrated contemporary disciples of Gotamo Bnddho [Sakya] 
whose names are repeatedly mentioned in various portions of the 
Pitakattaya. He fiourtshed therefore in the middle of the sMtA era* 
iury before the birth of Christ, and upwards of four hundred years 
b^'ore Bhairihari, the brother of Vskramaditya, by whom, accordisig 
to Mr. Colebrooke'a essay, * the amended rules of grammar warn 
formed into memorial verses,' as well as before Kalidae, on a^hose 
play Professor Wilson comments." Mn Tumour then quotas the 
passages in the original Pall, which leave no doubt of Kachehayano 
being a contemporary of Buddha*. 

iElsewhere Mr. Tumour observes, Buddhists are impressed with 
the conviction that their sacred and classical language, the Magadhi 
or Palh is of greater mti^eity than the Sanskrit, and ikM.t It had 
attained also a higher stats of refinement than its rival tongue bad 
acquired* They observe that ^e very word Pali signifies ertgias/, 
text, reptffortfjr’, and there is scarcely a Buddhist Pali scholar in 
Ceylon, who, in the discussion of this question, will not quote with 
an air of triumph their favourite verse, ** There ie a language which is 
the root [if all languages], men and Brahmans* at the commemwmmt of 
the craution, toko never btf ore heard, mr uttered an human uecent, and 
even the asggreme Buddhas ^ake if i it ia. Magadhk'" 

Mr. Turnonr concludes with saying, v The foregoing observations, 
coupled with histories data, to which 1 shall now apply myself^ wiU 
serve,! trusts in provg that the Pah or Mj^sadbi languaf^ had idreni||r 
attained tim refinemmtt it now possesses at the time of Gotland 
Bsdd^^sdvsnh’* 

' Ctiyipmiu ^ • Intro^iietioa to the Habawwasoi p. 

* Whik menrm tb® viny 

of tho two woids, tborefoi^ bt^eatos the mlativo andqulty of tbs laegtulj^ 

* The torto BtshtitiMi i|M li«r% iafsistbly net ki the imwleied 

but in ths enlMged to mm 

Without rekikn Si <m|te eitriba , w 



STAT^ or IMOIA. 

ft #vid4^ll^» ht3i>imv0t, eoviid not li»ve htm so Oi^kniit 
becftine;^ linom tlio olphals^icttl ohmiotfro fheti in tit« not %^iig ablo 
to expi^s 6«fiiikvit ftcootdiiig^ to Mr* J; FHiisap* Tko tan- 

gible Iwobfii of ilie Fall itisOrlptiooa alone gjve aufBl^ient waigbt to tj^e 
Buddhkt elatitti; mod uotll tke Btiilim^^ eao pfodisee aimUmr 
uiidemlable and comtempoi^^ of the existence of SahalEflt, 

their daitaa mast sareljr be wanting in the balance^ The mnii^lar 
diseoverjr by If r. J. Prinaep, of the means of reading the Pali iitseri|i» 
Hons, mud the translations ^ora the Psdi Buddhhitical annals by lCr» 
Thrnonr, haVs had a marked effect npoa men's minds toneliinif 
Brahmatiical pretensions. Mr. P^insep^s successor as Editor «»f the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in his preface to the aeeehth 
volnme^ page says, ** Since it (the Jountal) was estahihihed as 
the dmnne! for giving to the wcirld original disGOfedes In the East, 
there has been opened an entirely new deld of research In the Bad** 
dhisticat aiincds of periods ANTncSDiBNT to thb spiiXA.n of BaASt* 
MANXOAn nOCTKINBS W1T« TSS SaKSKRIT tANGOAOi)** loid at pafO 
X., he adds, **The history of India had been traced back to the period 
before the invasion of Alexander, and had bein Ssf^d at each step 
by coins and by inscriptions; but die langnage of Bactria and 
Persia at the period of that conquest was stiU rinSudicien^ 
tained. The Bactrian alphabet was already ni€»re than' half dis* 
covered through the comparison of letters upon coins svith hiilagual 
supersdriptionsr Several lBseFlptio»(, as obmi«^ the Topei 
excavated, or as forwarded l^ travellers from within the ancient liioitS 
of Baotria^ v^re nearly deciphered, so that very little retaakied to 
per^t this disoovsry also Chy Hbr* Prin^^ and to establish, that 
the sseirfil; Pali language, or iOigiailiin|| very closidy ressinbliiig 
piwvailsd aU thos 

igenhS w^ only pervadad India, but Bactrim 

and Persih i and that this Is no vdd theory or kissurdc^ i^culatioii 
is atlestad veir hi||l, aiadlority of the Fsli scholar. Professor 

Easseni nontiiiiaii id n private letter of his, datcMl 12th 

February^ igsg, and publiidmd A. S. B., vol. vii., p. 834, in 

vfhf<^ legends upan ^ Bactrian eoins are in Fi# ns 

Fracrit'|*^;;nft vlmnt suSh was his 4«opinioii. With these pvknfii of 
geuerat fsNNUdsnce af Pali from Cape Comorin to Bactrta, and possi* 
hly to.iVNSlilai. whsN are w« to locdc for the supposed millions amoim 
the Bcsdaiaaisb ^ KalMMtyaSf And Yakiyas, whose teliguMia datisa 
isnisassdjnihn^ fjlia neoaasity aiknowing and: uslttg< the Baaakflt 
^ iMk vsllgions srodui I Sandy idiey would havo left ua soine 
Bpscimons of Sandcrit upon eoiiiB or rocleii/ if the peoplb tiiiitg it had 
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been num«roiM> or if the language Iteell hnd been ^neralljr diirtieed 
even amongit the few. Some of theie worke» however, betray them* 
seivesy anii i^ermit ne to learn that the diaciplea of Brahma^ compared 
with the pophlation of all India, m have been very limited in 
nnmber, and the Sanskrit langa^ge neeefiamrlly of litni ted nse. In 
the Institutes of Menu are the folloa^ **The following 

races of Kshatnyas, by their oinisSloii of holy rites, and by seeing no 
Brahmans, have gradually sunk amOi% men to the loWeat of the four 
classes : Paundracas, Odras, and Dravlras, Kambojas, Yavanas, and 
Sacas; Faradas, Pahlavas, Chinas, Kiratas, Deradas, and Khasas.*- 
But not to stop here, the Vishnu and other Pitranas, according 
to Professor Wilson, add to the enutneration of the tribes which had 
lost caste, and had become Miecbchhas. At page 374 of the Vishnu 
Pnrana, the Haihayas, and Tiiajanghas, the Sakas, the Yavanas, 
Kambojas, Parades, and Pabnavas, are enumerated. The Bhagavata 
Purana adds ** Barbaras.'* The Vayu Furana extends the list by the 
Mahishikas, Chaulas, Dravas, and Khasas. The Brahma Purana 
includes the Kolas, the Sarpas, and the Keratas. The Hari Vansa 
extends the enumeratton with the Tusharas, the Chinas, Madras, the 
Ktshkiiidas, the Kaun talas, the Bangas, the Sahvas, and the Kon* 
kanas. It is quite in keeping with the pretensions of Brahmanism 
to make Brighu and the Puranas say that these nations were once 
followers of Brahma, and fell. It is sufhcieiit that they admit the 
fact, that when they were written, the nations were not followers of 
Brahma. 

Professor Wilson explains who these several nations or people of 
MIechchbas or outcasts were. The Paundras were the people of 
Western Bengal, the Odras those of Orissa, the Draviras those of the 
Coromandel Coast, the Kambojas were a people on the north-west 
of India, the Paradas and Pahlavas bordering tribes, probably iii the 
same direction, the Keratas were mountaineers, the Dnradas of the 
Hindu Kob, the Mahishikas and Chaulas w^ere the peifple of the 
Malabar and Carom aiiidel coasts, and the Dravas and the Khasas of 
the Himalayuf. The Kolas were the forest races of Eastern Gpitdwana, 
and the Sarpas and the Keratiis the people of Malabar. The Madi^ 
were people in the Punjab, the Kishkindas in Mysore; the Kaitntalas, 
the people along the|Nerbudda, the Bangas were the BengaMs, the 
Salwas people irMWestent India, and the Konkanas inhabih^ts 
of the Koaikan, The |gaklw wef% the lads- 

thf^mselves about 125 before Christ along the western ibsisiets 

,| X., v; 43,44. ,V. « 
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of India, the Taaharas were the Turk® nf Tokhariatan, the Yavttnaii 
were the lonians or Greeks, and the China® were the Chinese^ 

Profesaor Wilf on concladea his note by saying, It moat have 
been wl period of some antiquity when alt ihe nations from Bengal to the 
Coromandel coast were considered as IMkchchhas and outcasts^*’ So 
far^ however, from this being the case, the mention alone of the 
Greeks affords sufficieiit proof that the time is subsequent to Alex* 
ander's invasion ; and this inference is strengthened by the nnenttoa 
of China, which did not obtain this name until 260 but in 

the Chinese annals we do not know of any intercourse with India 
until 126 B.C., when the Emperor Woo tc sent a general officer to 
the Indo-Scythians, and the Indq-Scythians only entered Northern 
India in 125 bx. These dates, therefore, bring the outcaste state 
of the greater part of the population of India, as described in Menu 
and the Puranas, to that very period when wc know from Buddhist 
annals, Buddhist monuments, coins, and inscriptions, and indeed 
from the preceding Brahmanical enumeration, that little more than; 
Professor Wilson’s circumscribed true f was left for the *^not nuine* 
rous tribes” of Brahmans, and for the Sanskrit language which has 
constantly been associated with Brahmans, and if it existed at all 
distinct from the Pali, it would, therefore, have been little known 
beyond the ** circumscribed tract** noticed. 

As the whole of the countries stated in Menu and the Parana® to 
have been inhabited by an outcast population, were Buddhists from 
the fourth century before Christ until the fifth century after Christ, 
the opprobrious terras Mlechchhas and outcasts, libeTaUy used by 
the Brahmans, may fairly be considered as applying to the Buddhists. 
To the above facts must be joined the comparatively recent date of 
pure Sanskrit literature, the oldast Puranas being asserted by Pro- 
iessor Wilson not to be anterior to the eighth or ninth centuries, and 
the most recent about three or four centuries old *5 and the philo- 
sophical writings clearly owe their origin to that spirit of sectarian 
rivalry of s^hich the Puranas are the champions, and were perhaps the 
sourceV* Add to these the modern style of the Hindu Brama, and 
the total absence of historical works*, and there is sufficient to give 
weight to the infereace, from the want of ancient Sanskrit inscrip^ 

^ The comprise very tnaoh more than Beagal^juid the 

del coast, niuneiy, Western India, Koakan, alor^ tihe Novhud^ 
nistaa, M^iar, Mysore, Ac. : V. 

• Fitfet Oxford Lectoro, p. 25 . » Wilsoti^s Se^iid O^orid X«eotaie, p, 4f. ' 

• The Vedas do not come into the category, os they are understood to be in an 

ancient disleot# 
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that the language did 'not aUain Ha poliali and copiouantMi 
until after the Pali had been long in u«e. 

The ninth point i« the simple assertion of a None of the 

Chinese travellers cither In the fifth, siatb^ or aeventh centuries make 
any allusion tq the worship of the Linga, although Hiuan thsang, in 
the seventh century, says, there were naked heretics at Benarea who 
covered themselves with ashes, and worshipped Iswara, who may be 
looked upon as Siva; but had his worship assumed its present eha« 
iwcter, it would scarcely have escaped the uotice of the Chinese. The 
fact of the Sanctum or place qf honour in the celebrated Siva temple 
of Elephanta being occupied by the three^ faced bust of Siva, and the 
generative emblem being in a lateral chapel, would seem to indicate 
that the emblem worship was at least secondary, if not subsequent 
to the worship of the image of the god. 

In the enumeration in Chinese writings of the multiplied heresies 
in India, the Linga worship is equally unnoticed. The ancient West- 
ern authors ar^ silent on the subject, and there is not the slightest 
notice of it (or indeed of Siva) from the beginning to the end of Menu. 
The Linga cave temples of Ellora are admitted to be of the eighth or 
ninth century, and it has previously been shown that, with the excep- 
tion of the temple of Bobaneswar dating from the seventh century, 
the rest of the celetjratcd temples dedicated to the Linga are after the 
eighth century; the antiquity of the worship may therefore be 
doubted, and the doubt will be enhanced by the following quotations 
from Professor Wilson, ** The only form in which Siva is now wor- 
shipped, the Linga or Phallus, it ts generally agreed, has no place 
whatever amongst the types and emblems of the mythos of the 
Veda8\*’ And ** when the Buddhists, whom all parties considered 
heterodox, were expelled, their enemies began to quarrel amongst 
themselves, and in the eighth or mnth century a reformer named San- 
kara Acharya is cekbrated for having refuted and suppressed a 
variety of unorthodox professors, and eBtuhlhked the prrfermtial mor^ 
$hip of Si VO*.*' 

I must, however^ do Professor Wilson the justice to state that, 
although he elsewhere admits the uncertainty at what period the 
worship of the Linga was introduced, he thinks it probable it iprjSS 
prior to the Christian era; but the preceding facts and circumstancea 
bearing upon the whjple question of Buddhist and Brahmanical pre- 
cedence do not seem^to favour the presumptions of so early a date to 
this innovation upon < Brahmanism. 


\Fir«t Oxford liCfAure, p. 14. 


* lbid> p* M 
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In cailie the pr^dfng colieetton of facte has proved 
establiah the tenth and last pointy Professor WiUon^a authority yrUt 
at least aafllbe ^ pot the preftminory part of it beyond qaestidn* Ha 
says^ '' The history of the Hindu religion, although not traetahle with 
chronolo(tlsal precision, exhibits^ uaefatvacu/ proof that it is by no 
means Of that unalterable character which has been commonly 
aacrihed to it. There are many indieationa which cannot he mistaken 
that it has undergone at different periods important alterations la 
both form and spirit* j’* and again, ''They [the changes] are of tlwm^ 
sal vea fatal to the pretensions of the Hindu faith as it now mostly 
preraili to an inspired origin and unfathomable antiquity^** The 
religton of the Vedas was domestic, and not idolatry*, but chiefly of 
offerings to the unperaonified elements. There is no mention of the 
hero worship of Rama, Krishna, Govtnda, or Jagannath, and their 
names do not occur ; there is no sanction [nor in Menu] for widows 
bnriftiiig ^emselves [Sati], Infant marriages^, or for the carrying the 
dying to the banks of some sacred river. Blood, however, stains the 
Vedas, for Dr. Stevenson has proved that they commanded daily 
animal saeriBeea. Then followed the hero worship of the pretended 
incarnations of Vishnu in the forms of Rama and Krishna, which 
worship has " given rise to sects of votaries who think that the repe- 
titions of the names of Rama and Krishna is a sufficient substitute 
for all moral and religious meritV* 

llama's chief feat was the conquest of Ceylon and the destruction, 
of the Rakshasa, or demon king Havana, and he met with and 
slaughtered Rakshasas on his way down to the South, ll^here 
was a powerful king, therefore, and a numerous people both in 
Ceylon and the peninsula, not Hindus, when Rama lived. He was 
succeeded by Krishna in whom Vishnu became expressly incarnate 
" for the destruction of Kamsa, an oppressive monarch, and in fact an 

* First Osfovd X^qre, p. 4. • Ibid* 

^ WSlseii says, " I« a word, ihv religion of tbo Vedas was not idolatry. Pre- 
Isaa ta Visluwi, p. 2 . , There oould scarcely ho im(tg€8 vrithout idolatry, and they 
in Menu, " The king must appoint seven or eight miniStors, who 
must he iWom touching a merod image and the Hke,** Chap, 7, v. ft#, and 
shap. S, V, chap* 3, v. IftS and IdO. The mention of aacrod imaiei thus 
giiwi a ia«sl(m^ to :^l«>nn a« t^poaed to the Vedaa. 

* This la ease in Menu, for the text says, To an oxoalleat 

soma class, lot avory man give hie danghtor Ip 

hig to W I #1^ she have not aminedherage of Cha^^l W 

Kowj as the prac^iea ohtains at the present day this dai^ihre fifom dm in 

Hernia would iswn to.afford further reason for qnesdonli^ the spilmiilf the 

Xsilitttlei, .. m "■ ■: : ' ' * First Oxihrd'"l<eotpx^ fg. " 
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incarnate I>aitya or Titan, the natural enemy ^ The 

capital of thi« monarch was the now holy itlindu city of Mathnra 
[Miitra], and we have thus a second instance of an heretital monarch 
and people to who Hindu hero is opposed. A« late also as 
Fahiau*s time, in the fourth century, Mutra was not a Hindu city. 
The period of hero worship is followed by the religion |)f the Furanas, 
extending idolatry and establishing Pantheism. 

Professor Wilson characterizes the object of these works as 
betraying most glaringly the purposes for which they were com- 
posed, the dissemination of new articles of faith, and the curreney of 
new gods*^.’* And elsewhere he says, tl^ai the ''practical religion of 
the Hindus is by no means a concentrated and compact system, but 
a heterogeneous compound made up of various and not unfrequently 
incompatible ingredients, and that to a few* ancient fragments it has 
made large and unauthorized additions, most of which are of an 
exceedingly mischievous and disgraceful natur#.** ^ And in another 
place he says, " It is clear, therefore, that the gieat body of the 
present religious practices of the Hindus are subsequent in time and 
foreign to those that were enjoined by the authorities which they 
profess to regard as the foundations of their systera^” 

We need not go further, therefore, to justify the inference that 
Brahmanism, such as it is taught by the Puranas, and such as it has 
been known to Europeans for the last two or three centuries, had no 
operative existence or practical iuduence in ancient times. Whether 
or not its extended^ practical influence commenced only on the 
decline of Buddhism remains to be considered. The admission of 
the antiquity of the Brahman tribe in India, and the antiquity of 
the Vedas appears to me perfectly compatible with the assertion 
that Brahmans and Brahmanism bad no extended influence until 
the decline of Buddhism. 

It is admitted by the most learned authorities*, and even by the 
Brahmans themselves, that they are not aborigines in India ; that 
they were in fact foreigners in the land. Professor Wilson’s words 
are, " It is commonly Admitted that the Brahmanical religioii and 
civilization were brought into Intlia from without’".*’ The preceding 

’ First Oxford Lcciurai p. ^3. As KritiliDa had aii encoun^rwith a Ofeeh hisg^ 
(Vishnu, p. 363,) his era i|iust necessarily be a/ier the third Century l^efote Chiiit, 
when BuddhisiU fllled the isiid. 

“ Ibid., 20. f' " Ibid., page 35. * Ibidv, fis|pe 14. 

^ 1 hud is an ^n^iesibn of the word to precede the tiwls 

:>perativ© existence,** in |he pbMSt^ology of the tenth point. 

« Sir William JonoH, >Klajpro% Sehlegeb Majef^'dfefieapiii V, 

. ■ ■5 ' ' ^ Preface to Vish mi 
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notes it may be thought oflfer fair evidence of the foreign origin of 
the Brahmans ; but it may be permitted to us to doubt whether they 
necessarily introduced civilization into India, The oldest works 
upon which the whole superstructure of Brahmanism and Hinduism 
rests, are the three Vedas, '*^each an unarranged aggregate of pro- 
miscuous prayers, hymns, injunctions, and dogmas, put together in 
general, but not always in similar succession, but hot in any way 
connected one with the other’.” 

This description does not appear typical of much advance in 
civilization, and to this must be added the fact stated by Principal 
Mill, that the Vedas are written in so antiquated a dialect (Sanskrit 
in its embrj'o state;) that the Sanskrit scholar can only read them by 
means of a Bhasha. The collector (for arranger he could not well be 
called) of these disjointed materials. Professor Wilson considers to 
have flourished about thirteen centuries before Christ. 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, the accuracy of the date, is 
it to be believed that India from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin 
exhibited society in an incipient state, when men were little better 
than the beasts of the forest, which they pursued for their food, at a 
periods and for centuries before it, when magnificence, wealth, learn** 
ing, and the arts, cliaracterized Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt, on 
the west, and China on the east? and if the Vedas be carried back 
to the era of the Book of Exodus, ure have still the objections that 
India should be in a state of barbarism, while Egypt, and Assyria, 
and Persia, and China, teemed with a wealthy and intelligent pi>pu< 
latiou”. In the absence of data to supply motives or causes for the 
immigration of a tribe of Brahmans [if they had that appellation 
originally] into India, it may be permitted to us to suppose that it 
resulted from necessity rather than choice. The most probable 
would be some great political convulsion. As they are deemed to 
have come from the westward, the whole country between the Oxus 
and Egypt oEers to us a wide field of selection: from the Medes and 
Persians they might have carried the Veda veneration for fire, and 

* WllSon^s Piiist Oxford Leciuro, page 6. 

* Chushan-rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia, had the Israeli tos In Bahjeetlon for 
eight years about fids time, and must therefore have been a powerful king. 
Judges iii.0. 

* In Abrabam^a time (1913 b.c.), we dud that the authorfty of iha l^^ ^ ' 

Perasa^ Ohedorlac^er, extended to Sodom and Gomorrah ; and th^ 

other khtga he marched to those citloa. If the countries to the werf; from 

are fotmd to be popaloua, cultivated, and wealthy, why, at the aame idim 
past be deemed in a state of barf»arifim, pattietdarly 
Chinese fuihm aaaert the very contrary f 

vai.. vjr, 2 V 
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the worship of the elements;, and the beard and staff and ring* t>f 
tiie Magi, — indeed, the division of the people into four orders, reli* 
gious, military, commercial, and servile, according to Sir William 
Joucs, who also believes the Brahmans to have gone to India from 
Iran or Persia j from the Assyrians, the civil distinctions of caste, 
the proibssions and trades not having been allowed to intermarry, 
and the manipnlations having been handed down from father to son ^ 
from the Moabites, the worship of the host of heaven, with sacrifices 
in groves and high places*, and particnlarly the reference for 
uncestors, and the raising up seed to a man through his widow, by 
his Irothers or next of kiHt as evinced in the story of Ruth*j and from 
they might have taken the civil distinction of professions, and 
the caste-like distinction of the Egyptians, which disabled them 
from eating with those who were not their co-religionists. When 
Joseph made a feast for his brethren and the Egyptians, the latter 
could not eat with the Jews : “ And they set on for him by himself, 
and for them by themselves, imd for the Epyplians which did eat 
with him by themselves : because the Egyptians might not cat bread 
with the Hebrews ^ far that is an abomination \into the Egyptians*/’ 
As all these nations offer home features in common with the 
Brahmans, and the practices noticed are of a date anterior to that 
allotted to the Vedas, there is no objection thereibre to their having 
been collected and adopted by the Brahmarur, carried into India, 
incorporated into the Vedas, and gradually worked out to suit their 
own objects, in successive ages, as fitting opportunities occurred‘\ 
They could not have got these practices in India, supposing the 
Buddhists to have preceded them, for none of the practices are 
common to the Buddhists. The political cause for the immigration 

* Vide Menu, chap, vi.> vijr. V, 41, 62; chap, it., vtr. 60. 

* 2 Chronicles xxxili. ^ — 7, 19. 

» Tlie singular ctuncidt^co between these religious feelings and pmctices of 
the Moabites, and the mjunetlens vn the same subject in the Institutes of Mena, 
(Chap, r.. Ter- 146,) are too marleed to bo accidontaU My limits do not {x^vinii me 
to enlarge on this intei*osti% subject at present. The story of Kutli is dated from 
1312 before Cbrifit, 

* Cencssis xUli. ^ 1707, 

® Erofessor Wilson has^an importiint note at page 181 of the Ylidma Vnnma. 
He says : ** The Brishiulwalf is n river of cousiderable Importance in die histoiy of 
the Hindus, allhottgii no a|toei of its aneient nanio exists. According to M^u, 
it is one bouadary of the d|ptriht colled Brahmavartta, in which the ^ 

and Uieir (teveral dui|c% had /or ever oaeisHdt iniptyinp timtf In olAor |»lo ^9 
thop wi'r-r ^ stoEJi axcHNY This holy Irnid, made by the god% was of Wy 

limited exteaii,** This is pleeisely tbo view of caste I have takeh %ito prcecdbig 
notes; with the exception its uiifathonisblo afiti^uity. 
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remams to be coneidered. The de^tractioa of the Bahylouiati 
empire by Cyrus, ax. 536, is of too late a date, for Buddha metitioos 
Brahmans fifty years before that period. The anarchy consequent 
on the destruction of the first Assyrian empire, and the fall of 
Nineveh, at the end of the nintli century before Christ, is a more 
probable period. Those of the inhabitants of the city and neigh- 
bouring country, not slaughtered, or who did not escape, were car- 
ried to Babylon} to those who did escape, from the geographical 
position of Nineveh, in relation to Babylon, a ready flight to the east- 
ward w’ould be afforded, and a party may have reached ludia^ either 
by Bamean, or by Herat j or the slaughter of the Medea, and the 
conquest of great part of Media in the eighth century b.c., offers 
another suitable occasion for flight to the eastward; indeed, the 
irruption of the Israelites iu the fifteenth century, b.c, into Canaan^ 
and Syria, and the character of the wars they carried on, may have 
forced tribes to migrate to the eastward. The first location is stated 
in Menu to be tlie eastern confines of the Punjab, and as^the tract was 
circumscribed, the tenants must necessarily have been limited in 
number; they came, therefore, as foreigners and strangers, and 
settled amongst the inhabitants of India, who may be supposed to 
have known nothing of them or their faith. They had plainly not 
Brahmanized more than a fraction of India, when the Institutes of 
Menu were written ; and in the fourth and fifth centuries, the 
Chinese travellers still speak of them as the chief of the tribes of bar« 
barians [strangers]. Bishop Moses, in the fourth century, travelled to 
India to see a Brahman, and did not see one ; [he did nUt happen 
to go where they were settled ;] Seholasticus, in the same cen- 
tury, says tliey were located beyond the Ganges ; and as he writes 
from the Malabar coast, it would just fix them where they fix thcni- 
selve&,~in the tract between the Sursooty and Cagyar, 

Can we, then, with such evidence, conabined with the absence of 
ancient Brabmanical inscriptions, coins, and monuments of art, 
believe for one moment the monstrous claims of the fictitious chro- 
nology of the Puranas, w^hich would not only establish for Brah- 
manism unfathomable antiquity, but the general diffusion of its 
doctrines in India ? 

I have neither limits nor ability to enter into a lengthened consi- 
deration of the weight to be given to the saered and profane 
literature of the Brahmans^ as establishing for them a early 
supremacy in India ; but some few ideas occur to me, i 

wUl state^ Much must depend upon the respet^ve dgto ^ 
the woi^ were written which embody the cbMlius. 

2 F 2 
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Profepsor Wilson says the Vedaa are the oldest works, and he 
considers them to have been written or collected about 1300 
years before Christ. Some texts say the deities were only three, — 
firC; the air, and the sun j but Professor Wilson seems to think 
that their fundamental doctrine was monotheism, and that “it is 
almost certain that the practice of worshipping idols in temples was 
not the religion of the Yedash’* It is even a question whether 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva be mentioned or indicated in the Vedas ; 
and incarnations are not suggested^. Modern Brahmanism, therefore, 
is not the religion of the Vedae. The admission of an antiquity of 
ISOO years to the Vedas and Upauishads, does not advance the 
claims of the Brahmans to a general diffusion of their doctrines, in 
the slightest degree 5 for the immigrants might have lived in Brah'* 
mavartta since the Deluge, and yet not have emerged, in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, from the circumscribed limits of their first 
location. Moreover, the concession of antiquity to the Vedas in the 
possession of a small tribe, does not militate against Buddhism 
being practised by the millions of India. As the Institutes of Menu 
do not mention the worship of Vishnu, Siva, Rama, or Krishna, 
Menu probably follows the Vedas and Upanishads in order of time 5 
and yet this curious work has internal indications, which maybe con- 
sidered to afford satisfactory evidence of its comparatively modern date. 
These indications 1 submit to those more capable of judging of their 
value than myself. The first matter would seem to be the character of 
the Sanskrit used in the composition, which, I learn from Professor 
VTilson, differs little from that of the Puranasj and Menu may, 
therchue, approximate to the date assigned to those works, the more 
so as they are mentioned in it. It would seem to have been after 
the spread of Buddhism, for it notices heretical nun^^i and as female 
anchorites and nuns constituted part of the Buddhist system, this 
notice may fairly be considered to apply to them. AToreover from 
Menu’s text we infer there were cities abounding with heretics. The 
next indication is in the mention of the Chinese, “ as Kshatriyas, who 
had lost caate by the omisision of holy rites, and not necxng Brahmans* j*" 
but as China did not acquire the name of China until the consolidation 

* Fir«t Oxford Lecture, ^ge 13. 

» Cokbrook, quoted iu Pfiofaoe to Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, page 3, 

’ Yet he who has a pr^ato connexion M'iffi such w'omen, or with servant g;lrlii 
kept by one master, or with j^mate anch<mtes tif an keretieul reliffim, shall ho coin- 
pelleiJ u> |.ny a small fine.” Chap. 8, ver. 363, And Brahmans are comnmuded 
not to <hvt*l) in cities ahound^g with prqfetsed heretiaa, Chspi 4^ ver* 6L 

* Chap. 10, vcr. 44. - 
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of the empire in the second century n.c., Memi must date after 
that period^ In the same verse the Indo- Scythians are 

mentioned j and as they did not appear in India until the second 
century n.c., the same argument with respect to the date of Menu 
applies as in the former instance. The body of the Hindu drama 
is I believe subsequent to the Christian era, and as the following verse 
of Menu indicates the practice of crowds frequenting theatres, it may 
be inferred that Menu was written after the drama had been w^ll 
established and become popular. *^But she [a wife] who, having been 
addicts herself to intoxicating liquor even at jubilee^ ^or mixes 
in CROWDS AT THEATRES, must he hned six racticas of gold®/' 

Not only arc heretics referred to, but the sacred literature of 
heretics is expressly mentioned, and this can scarcely apply to any 
other than the Buddhist religion. Neglecting to keep up the con- 
secrated hres j stealing any valuable thing besides gold ; nonpay- 
ment of the three debts j application to the books of a false religion; 
and excessive attention to music or dancing^” 

Another matter which connects Menu with that advanced period 
of corruption, which Professor Wilson looks upon as the third period 
of change in Brahmanism, is the repeated mention of images. An 
oath must be taken by ** touching a sacred image^/* and elsewhere, 
images are directed to be visited, and their shadows not to be 
passed'over, and they are to be venerated®. The present universal 
practice also (although a dejjarture from the Vedas) of a man 
marrying an infant, even under eight years of age, being sanctioned 
in Menu^, gives fan air of modernism to the composition. To the 
above may be added the severe restrictive religious ordinances 
with respect to caste, food, and exclusiveness®, basing them on 
divine authority; which I think I have showm could not have 
obtained amongst the gymnosophists or sophists, if they were 
Brahmans ; and if they were not Brahmans, what becomes of the 
pretensions of Menu and the Puranas to influence, beyond the small 

* Tsin is the na me of th© dysaaty ■whieh reigned over China [Sanskrit 
Chin] B.C. 249 to 20‘i, during which the Chinese power caused it to he known, 
Foa Tria FIRST timb in Central and Weetem Asia ; its conquests being extended to 
tho Caspian Sea and Bengal, in tho reign of Tsin sho hwang te, the celebrated 
burner of books. Tho name of the dynasty has formed that of China. lOaproth. 

^ This looks as if a little jollity on the i>art of a lady at a jubilee were venial. 

* Menu, chap. 9, ver. 84. * Ibid., cliap. 11 , yer, 88 . 

* Ibid., chap. 7» ver. 54. • Ibid., chap. 2 , ver. 178 * chap. 4^ ver.^y I 8 CI ^:|584 

^ Ibid., chap. 0, ver. 88. 

^ The Brahman eaU but his own food; woara but hU own uppmdl; msd ‘b^ioitos 
but his own in altnst through ihebeti€v<dencs0/ iheBrahmtmf hiAssA^ t^^ 
offjog life,'' Menu, ehap. 1 , ver. lOh 
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tract on the Saraswatl river ? The next indication of modernism in 
Menu arises from the position which Brahmana arrogate to them* 
selves. The paramount object of the Institutes of Menu is the 
spiritual dominion and temporal advantages of Brahmans. Every* 
thing is subservient to this great object ^ they are ** lards of but 

it has been shown that in inscriptions of the fourth century [[seventh 
they speak of themselves in humbler terms ; and it is not until 
the tenth century, that they have for earthly kings to adore,** 

I have already alluded, at p. 410, to the fact, that the Institutes 
could not have had any practical operation at the time Ariiau's 
authorities wrote, from their stating that the most remarkable 
feature amongst the Indians was their not having any servile class, 
no Sudras in fact; all men being free and equal I A further indica* 
tion of the Institutes being subsequent to the establishment of Bud^ 
dhism is found in the contradictory Injunctions to abstain from 
eating meat, or taking animal life at all*, [these being Buddhist 
tenets] with the injuxictions to slay and sacrifice to the gods and 
ancestors^, although still not to the extent commanded in the 
Vedas ; and another Buddhist practice recorded in Menu, is the 
command to the Brahman student to heg his daily food from home 
to house, remaining silont*. There is a verse of Menu^ which 
enumerates those who are to be shmned at a Sraddhft | amongst 
whom is a navigator of the ocean,** Now, as Fabian, in a.d. 412, 
sailed with Brahman merchants to China from Ceylon^ it could 
scarcely have been in the face of an interdict which places the navi^ 
gator in the same category with a hoHselurner,** a ** giver of 
poison,*^ and a *^suhorner of perjury," that Brahmans would have gone 
to sea. May not the interdict^be fairly considered tbe consequence 
of the practice 1 and this w'ould date the Institutes of Menu after the 
fourth century! 

The last indication of modernism that occurs to me is the mention 
of the Purmas; and in |he same verse, the heroic poems (although 
not by name) are refeipred to, which would give a date to Menu 

1 From his high birth atee » Brahman is au object of veneration, avsN to 
amnsii) his 4<NjUi.vaiioait to SBankind aro deeiHm evidence ; and the Veda it«eir 
eonfoia on him that oharaotea Mcno, chap. 11, ver. Hb, learned Brahroati 

having foimd a treasave formuriy hidden, may take it without any cledieatiQxi, dace 
he is the hed of oi/,*’ Menui ehap. S, ver, iJ7. 

* Menu, chapw 177$ eliap.6, ver. 4<», €0, 76? ohap. 11, vet* 71t chap, h, 

Ye». 29, m, 42, 43, and el|»where. 

® Menu, chap. 3, ver. 123^ 227, 2S7 — 271 ; including fish, flesh, In 

ven 28 of chap. 8, it is ex|iresBly said iliat Brahma created ali and 

vegetable system, ftar the euetknanoe of the vital ^ 

* Chap, 2, ver. 18:}, 186. » Chap. 8, ver, 168. 
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subsequent to the Eamafana and the Mahabharata^ If the 44th 
and 45th verses of the 1 0th chapter of Menn, which make many 
Altions aulcasts, are meant to describe the religious state of India 
at the time Menu was written, then it would apply pretty well to the 
seventh century a.d., when Hiuan thsang was in India, and all the 
countries named in the verses were Buddhist j although Buddhism 
was declining in some of them, and Brahmanism was rapidly 
rising to power. The Puranas claim a date for Hama of 807,102 
years, and Bentley iixes the composition of the Ramayana about 
A.D. 291 ! ! 

As mention is made in the Ramayana and Mahabharata of the 
Chinese, and Indo-Scythians, and Greek#), the same arguments with 
respect to the date of these works, from such mention, applies as well 
to them as to Menu. Professor Wilson baa no doubt the Bactrian 
Greeks were intended by the term Yavanas, from their being usually 
named, in concurrence with the north-western tribes, Kambojas, 
Duradas, Paradas, Bahlikas, Sakas, &c., in the Matnay ana, MahaWinrata, 
Puranas, Menu, and in various poems and plays “3 but Mr. James 
Prinsep gives a stronger reason, from one of the inscriptions at 
Girnar calling Antiochus the Yona [in Sanskrit Yavana] Raja. 
Indeed, the Mohammedan doctors at Lucknow, at this day, call th^ 
system of i^edicine they practise, that of the I Greeks ! 

None of these works, therefore, can date beyond the second centnry 
before Christ, and they may be many centuries later. I jhave read 
a translation of some part of the Ramayana ; but of the Maliabha" 
rata I ha%^e no knowledge. In going over the former, I found that 
Rama sacriheed to Rudra and Vishnu j the work, therefore, may 
be supposed to have been written after these gods had superseded 
the personided elements mentioned in the Vedas and Menu. 

In the next place, tlie repeaters of the Puranas ^Puranicks] are 
manticined*; and the work would thus be brought within the age 
assigned to the Faranas. The hereditary possessions of ^ Ramans 
ancestors {tlie Ikshwakus^ who are also the ancestors of the $akyiM» 
or Buddhists] are i^pte^ented to be' in the Punjab on the rtyer 
Ilulioouauttse^ sev^ days" journey from Oude, and the country was 

^ idw ebpequles |e he mspi let the Rralimaus hear {n^assii^ fVwn 

the VedUy from the codes of law, from moral tales, from ?teroio pot^y from the 
Puranasy and from dioological texts.’* Atenu, lohap. 3, yor. SSS- 
12, vsr. A well JMauoted Brahman is he who has^ ^‘|itu4is4 V^das, 

* Kamayaniiy b<><d< Bseti ^ , ^ 
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said to be inhabited by harbariafi9^. The placing Hama*« anoestiml 
possessions in a country, the inhabitants of \rhich vere not of the 
Hiufiu faith, and within seven days’ march of Owde, indicates thfitt 
they were either a i'amily of strangers in the land, chp schismatics 
from the popular faith. As the Ramayana bears internal evidence 
of being written after the coming of the Greeks, this mention of 
the ancestral lands of Rama being amongst barbarians in the Punjab, 
[necessarily heretics,] w'ould seem to have reference to the inferior 
numerical relation in which his family, and probably his tribe, 
[Kshatrya,^ stood to the people at large 5 and as Buddhists pervaded 
India until the fifth century a.d., if the te^m barbarians apply to 
them, the previous inference with respect to the age of the Ramayana 
Would be strengthened. 

In the fourth part of the Ramayana, called Kish Khindhya 
Kanda, Ilanuman, Rama's monkey- general, is described as passing 
the Vindbya mountains, and entering the cave of Swayamprabha. 
On looking into Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary, Swayamprabha is 
called B. Jain of the future era 5 and this connexion of the name 
found in the Ramayana with heterodoxy, seems to have some co» 
louring, when we consider the fact that all the eaves in the VinilbyB 
and Chanda mountains were Buddhist, and the earliest of the Hindu 
caves are referred to the eighth or ninth centuries A.n0 If, there* 
fore, the passage in the Ramayana have reference to a Buddhist or 
Jain heretic, the expedition to the south must have taken place after 
the advent of Buddha*. 

Of the Mahabharata I can say little : the argument with respect 
to date which applies to the Ramayana, from the mention of the 
Chinese, Greeks, and Indo- Scythians, applies to it. There are also 
two or three other points of some weight. Krishna is represented 
when Mutra [Mathura] was besieged by Kalayavana, to have gmie 
forth unarmed, and beheld the Greak king, who pursued him : 
Krishna took refuge in a large cavern leaves again .Q where Muchu* 
kunda was asleep, who aivakening, by a glance of his eye reduced 
the Greek king to ashes*. This story hat probably relation In some 
inroad of one of Alexander’s successors, and gives a positive limit 
to the antiquity of the Msdiabharata. 

But it would appear ihat there is evidence of a more recent 
■ ’■ ‘ ' ■ ■ . ' . 

Ramayana^ book ii, sect, p. 107. 

* Before quittSng the I would notice that the Btaluxi^ SU^r or 

authors have evidently some maJltijne assoeiattonji i for the mooU^S SCtim the 
ddes is m<mtlonod. Book ii., sei^. 77 , p, 

* WilcKm*s Vishna Furaiia, gi 507, 
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character in the mention of the Bboja RajaiS of Malwa>» or riither 
of Dhar in Malwa. In James Prinaep’s naeM ti^lea, the 

name is placed a.x>. 483, in 540 a.d. by Sterling, and 567 by 
CoJ. Tod 5 and from Jain mannscripts, CoL' Tod dares the other 
two Rajas Bhoja respectively at 665 A.n, and 1035 A.n. The 
younger Arrian visited the capital Mingara of the kings of Cutch 
[Saurashtra] in the second century a.d,, and found two Parthian 
families [Mithraic ?] contesting and enjoying the sovereignty with 
alternate success, and no Hindu government existed, (J. A. S. B. voL, 
vi., p, 385.) In the second century the Sah’s or Sahu‘s, which 
names are not Sanskrit, and upon whose coins are Buddhist em- 
blems with a Deva Nagari character of the fourth or fifth centuries, 
may be supposed to have fallowed the Parthians ; nevertheless, it is 
stated to be the family which is anathematized in the Mahabharata, 
in common with the Ati Sindhus [beyond the Indus], which would 
make the Mahabharata after the second century. 

But there is yet another matter associating the Mahabharata with 
a comparatively modern period j and that is, the religious contests 
first with the Buddhists, and then between the Vaisbnavas and the 
Saivas, involving the burning of Benares, the] chief seat of the 
Saivas^ by Krishna, which contests, in the first instance, had tor 
their objeefcf it is supposed, the extermination of the Buddhists j 
and subsequently the Hindus fell out amongst themselves, Professor 
Wilson thinks about the third or fourth century A.r>.® This brings 
the date down sufiiciently low $ but Fahian expressly states, that 
up to the beginning of the fifth century a.d., Buddhism had gone 
on umnierrupiedfy from its origin j and Hiuan thsang makes no 
mention whatever of persecution: so far from it, he says, the 
Buddhists were living so harmoniously with the Hindus, that they 
were little better than heretics, and were evidently becoming absorbed 
into them; Bentley's date of fiOO a.d. for the Mahabharata has 
thus eqine' approximate support from sources entirely independent 
of those upon which he founded his deductions. 

It seems to me that the existence and even early dates of the 
preceding Brahmani cal works are not st all incompatible with the 
paramount prevalence of Buddhism in India, and with a yfery 
limited, religious, moral, and political infiuence of Brahmsniim, 
little extending beyond the first tract in which its prqpoailderi 
located. Not so with the Puranas 5 they must have been M 

a period when Brahmanism was not only in the ascendant, but When 

' wash’s Vishmi Parana, p, 418 and 4X4. * Oxford 
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all evidenee of 4 previ 0 U« state of itiinga was swept mway or sup* 
pressed^ aud tlia tnaaus were cousequeatlir waqtmg to subject their 
extravagant pretensions to the test of truth : they must have belb 
written^ in faet^ when the Deva Ksgari had so much changed its 
form^ that the damning proofs against theiUi recorded in caves and 
on rocks and Btanes, had to the pubiic become seaM memorials of 
the past. I cannot but heartily concur, therefore, in Proiassor 
■Wilson a opinion, that the oldest of the Pur anas is not anterior io 
the eighth or ninth century, and the most recent not above three or four 
centuries old^;* or at least that they are long subsequent to the Chris* 
tian era, and Col, Wilford says, they are eer^inly a modern compila* 
tion from valuable materials which he is afraid no longer exist. 

Not a single fact that I have collected, or a single inference that 
1 have deduced, in the preceding notes, militates against these 
opinions j and if the Puranas do embody older materials, they are 
but the legends of the inhabitants of the Brahmttoarta, contaiuiag 
not quite so much historic truth, or instructive knowledge, as the 
Irish legends of O'Donohough at Killamey* those ol Arthur*! 
Knights of the Hound Table, the fairy tales of old, the Arabian 
Nights* Entertainments, or the monkish legends ! But from their 
pfestige,~froin the ignorance of Indian history antecedent to their 
date, — ^and from all Oriental knowledge having been long tinted, not 
with '^couleur de rose,” but with " couleur de Brahmanisme^" the 
intellectual vision of inquirers was efficient only tbrpugh one 
medium ; and it is only now that our views are in progress of recti* 
fication, from the profound research of such men as Wilson, Prinsep, 
Tumour, Klaproth, Eemusat, Landresse, Butoouf, and Lassen. 

As the Puranas are the text*books of modem Hindus, although 
much circumscribed for limits, I must quote briefly the opinions of 
some learned men with respect to their value, as guides to truth or 
mirrors reflecting eocient Brehmsiilsai* Afld flrst, Frofestor Wilson* 
He says, ** The deteriylnation of theie [the Puranas] modem end 
unauthenticated compcjMillion deprives tbmn of the sacred ehaiflcter 


1 Plvsi Oxfcml 
Bha^yaia wbl^ 

ds!m an sndqeity iitfueb 
« Tbs Hue. Nr. ^ 
ibs BuduUisiS), ; 

iits to gfua^uit * 

to depreciate hi the 
well os the Pali or 


^ 35, His Itsv, Dr. Wilsoa ^ the 

the yreiitinl pmsnea/ auihoHtg ei preeti^ 

” jf aile eemturies, J. A, B., vdU y«i jp* itbi 
'**Wlisn ear sidmism iaEais.|ifle''eD 
\ ee^^liiieiei^ la sosAuing tbs^^rsmSfiil^ 
li eipy 

^ find their indiriciasi rspresentsfloiu^ i 
' i'eit Bnropeahs the liieraturs of the BaijHbSMBA s” 
latigasge, in which that Utemtaie N 
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which they have usurped, destroys their impatre thetir influ* 

ejjce, and strikes away the main proof ^o|l which/ at l^fesen^^^ 
Ipreat mass of Hindu idolatry and superstition relies and with 
respect to their object, Tn their deddedly sectarial character 5 in 
the boldness with which they assert the pantheistic presence [of 
someone deity] j in their numerous and almost always frivolous and 
insipid and immoral legends, they betray most glaringly the pur- 
poses for which they were composed j the dissemmaiion of ntw articles 
fo faith f the currency qf new yerfs*;” but they furnish authoritative 
views of the essential institutions of the Hindus, both in their social 
and religious organization, and they have handed down all that the 
Hindus have of traditional history/* 

Upon the subject of the extravagant chronology of the Hindus, 
the Professor says, ** That the enormous periods of which it is 
composed are of v, purely mythological character^;' ** and the attempts 
that have been made to account for them on astronomical computa- 
tions, have led to no satisfactory results,'* These extravagances 
furnish an additional argument against the authority of those works 
in w'hich they are seriously affirmed as truth. The value of this 
t hronology is best shown by an extract from Prinsep’s useful 
Tables, 
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So that, in the age of Rama, there is a trifling discrepancy of 
than S06,000 years, and even in that of a real hiatoriced |»er8on|^||p 
known to the Qweks, Chandrt^j|»upta« of 1187 years 1 The Hun. Mr. 
Turnonriln his Introduction to the Mahawanso, p, 1 7, says, 

Havis, and nther®, have discussed and attempted to unraf^ /%n4 ae* 
count for tiie absurdities of the Hindu chronology. Grt^t ni i$ the 

• Second Oxford Lecture, p. 80, 
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ingenuity they R&fe displayed, and successful as their inquiries have, 
been in other subjects, they all tend to prove the existence of incon- 
gruities, and to show that they are the result of systematic perver- 
siom, had recourse to since the time of Megastheaes by the Hindus, 
to work out their religious impostures,*' Sir William Jones calls the 
chronology of the Hindus fictitious Col. Wilford speaks of it as 
monstrous,” and the geographical, chronological, and historical 
part of the Puranas as ' absurd,* ** and thiuks it difficxdi to fioe the 
time when the Hindus, forsaking the paths of historical truth, launched 
into the mazes of extravagance and fable ; but it must have been 
after the time of Megasthenes, for in his time the Hindus did not 
carry their antiquities much beyond 6000 years.” (Introduction to 
Mabawanso, p. xvi.) And in Hindu history. Professor Wilson says 
the identification of Chandragupta and Sandracotius is the only 
point on which we cun rest with anything like confidence.” (Notes 
on the Mudra Rakshasa.) 

Indeed, on the subject of Hindu history, Professor Wilson says, 
the only Sanskrit con»position yet discovered to which the title of 
history can with any propriety be applied is the Raja Ta^mg^ni^ 
which professes to be a history of Cashmere, but its composition 
by Kalhana was as late as .a.i>. 1 i 48, and Professor 'Wilson 
admits an adjustment of the chronology of 79t> years, but Mr. 
Tumour shows that it should be 1177 years*. So much for the 
accuracy of the o;^/y A/6'^ory, which after all is not of any part of India 
pmper, and wiiich moreover bears internal evideocc of deriving part 
of its earliest record from Buddhist s<nirces by using Buddhist 
terms. Mr, Tumour sums up his review^ of Hindu literature with 
saying, That there does not now exist an authentic, connected, and 
chronologically correct Hindu history, and that the absence of that 
history proceeds, not from original deficiency of historical data, nor 
their destruction by the ravages of war, hut the systematic perversion 
of those data, adopted to work out the monstrous scheme upon which 
the Hindu faith is based*.” Amongst its absurdities, it places King 
Asoko as establishing Buddhism in Cashmere 771 years before the 
birth of Sakya Buddb4i Asoko's own era being antedated from 329 
B.c. to 1394 B-c.** I ! 

It can scarcely be i|ecessary to say more of the chronotogy of the 
Puranas* Of their altronomy, Professor Wilson says^ is as 
incompatible with ther scientific astronomy of the 

» WUtHin’fl Inttodl. * lntroa*^slMWs»So/|Mt|e IS. 

® Ibid., * J. A. K B,, vol. V., p, 525?; 
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with the Copemtcan system. Much of the astronomy of the Hmdas, 
properlyim caUed, agrees with that of Europe j and advantage has judi- 
ciously been taken of the differences between the inventhns af their 
Fttranae, and the facts of their astronomers, to convict the former 
even hy native testimony of absurdity and errcr^’* 

Mr. L. Wilkinson, a Bengal civilian, says, '"The Buddhist system of 
astronomy and the Ptolemaic closely agreed, as opposed to the absurd 
system of the PuranasK* Elsewhere, Mr, Wilkinson gives an account 
of his having obtained a Sanskrit copy of a translation of Euclid, 
made in the celebrated Raja Jysing s time. It was done by the 
Brahman Samrat Sagannatha, and Mr. Wilkinson has the following 
words: Our Brahman translator of this work, however, is guilty of 
one of those base acta of plagiarism and literary injustice so common with 
all Hindu authors^ He coolly informs his reader that the work was 
originally revealed hy Brahma to Visvakarma, that it lay for ages 
unknown, and he has revived it. This was between a.d. 1699 and 
1743*.” My notes may possibly strengthen a belief that this gross 
fraud is but the type of others in the Puranas, in Menu, and in the 
heroic poems. 

To the above I may add the testimony of Mr. Wathen with re- 
spect to the value and object of the Puranas. He says, ''In the course 
of antiquarian researches in India, we cannot but remark the very 
opposite course pursued by the Jainas and the Brahmans in regard 
to the preservation of historical legends. The Brahmans ai'e accused 
by the Jainas of having destroyed, wherever they gained the 
S'upremacy, all the historical books in ejcistence which related facts 
nuterior to the 3fus8ulman conquest; and we certainly do not find in 
the Dakhan and other countries which have been long under their 
exclusive influence anything whatever prior to that period ^ whereas 
on the contrary the Jainas have treasured up in their libraries every 
historical legend and fragment that could be preserved by them. 
May it not he inferred that the Brahmans, sensible of the great 
changes introduced by themselves to serve their own avaricious pur- 
poses in the Hindu worship, at the era of the Mussulman conquest, 
neglected the preservation of the hbtorical works which then existed? 
for, as no king of their own faith remained, and their nobles an^ 
learned men must have lost their power and influence, no pue wsa 
left who took any interest in th^r. preservation 5 and it appears prp* 
hable that at such period the Faranas were altered, and tlijr /novel 
practices how existing introduced, to enable those wily private Sttlt to 

V • J, A.S, 

■ , j,. S. VC4. Vi., p.: 
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extort firom the superstition of tbe people, what tboT 
enjoyed by the pious muntEcence of their own kings# The 
indeed, assert that the Puranas are mere historical works, that 
Parasurama, Ram chandra, and Krishna, &c., were merely great 
kings who reigned in Oude and other places, and have ncR the 
slightest pretensions to divinity^ 

may tend to eonErm this theory when we consider that all the 
great reformers of the Hindu religion, whose doctrines and whose 
expositions of that faith are now followed, flourished about the same 
period when India ^as thrown into confusion by the invasions of 
those ferocious and fanatical barbarians, tlie Arabs, the Turks, and 
Affghans, or from five to eight hundred years back; Sankara 
Acharya, Valabha Acharya, and Ramanuja Ac bar y a are all supposed 
to have lived between those periods. 

‘'The great Hindu sovereignties falling to pieces, it became impos- 
sible to perform sacrifices requiring such prodigious expenditure; 
the kings of foreign faith no longer ruling by the Shastras, no check 
existed to the intermixture of castes, hence the Warns Sankara; the 
Kshatriyas, overcome and fleeing from their foes, emigrated into 
various parts, laid down the warlike profession, and engaged in civil 
and commercial pursuits, hence the present KshetH, Frabhi, the 
Bbotti, &c., once warriors, now scribes and merchants; the Brahmans 
then, to raise themselves and degrade the other castes, inv^eti thr 
fahk» of the destruction of the whole Kshatriya tribe by Parasurama, 
a thing in itself incredible, but which story enabled them to substi- 
tute the Puranas for the Vedas, in conducting the sacred ofllces as 
connected with those classes* 

“Further, if we inquire into the origin of the present most popular 
incarnations, as worshipped in Western India, we shulj, no doubt, trace 
them to the era when the Puranas were interpolated, and conmrttd 
from mere historical l^emls into hooks of Scripture* A new impetus 
was thus given to superstition by the discovery of these supposed 
miraculous emanations of Siva, Vishnu, and Ganesa, in the shup« oi 
Khundeh Rao, Wittdba» and the Chinch wara Ganapati, 

“That jgreat ehmgpn were introduced about the period of dbeMi^s- 
sulman invasion likto jibe practices of the Hindu religioiv ntid that 
many as they poW eii|st are/ar different io wk»t 
that era, are fmtdk whi^h mil become belter known 
ancient Mstorp of the becomes mi^e cleared from ike okum^itjl iR 

which it is at prescnt|nvolvedV* . ' , m, :r:\ ■'/ 

' Mr. Vfhtliva, J. A. S, voL iM* "-I 
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‘ To the character ot' the PoranaB, Profestor Wilapn adda 

that *■* it i« highly probable that of the present popular formi of the 
Hindu religioci> none assumed their actual state earlier than the time 
of Sankara Acharya^ the great Saiva reformer, who flourished in all 
likelihood in the eighth or ninth century a.d. Of the Vaishnava 
teachers, llamainija dates in the twelfth century, MadUva Acharya 
in the thirteenth century, and Vallabha in the sixteenth century, and 
the 2^iit*ana9 seem to have accompanied or followed iniwvatioHS, 
being obviously intended to advocate the doctrines they tuugkt^.' 

This coincidence of opinion between learned Orientalists from 
opposite sides of India should be conclusive with respect to the 
character and objects of the Puranas. One curioua circumstance 
affords undoubted proof of the interpolations which must have taken 
place, and which necessarily vitiates their originality. Although evi- 
dently of different ages, ** each and all of the Puranas have eatdi and 
ail of tltezn the names of the whole eiyhteen recorded in the text," 

But their Worth leSsuess as records even of legends is shown in 
almost every page of the notes to tlie \' ishnu Purana, for commonly 
no two of them relate the same legend exactly in the same way, give 
the same personages as actors, the same genealogies or succession of 
princes, or the same facts and circumstances. 

After the production of such weighty authorities in regard to the 
uuworthincss of the Puranas us affording evidence in favour of the 
claims of Brahmanism to a remote antiquity and general diffusion in 
ancient India, I feel that I may close my notes, eatisfled that the 
deductions at which I have arrived, if they do not carry convktloii 
to the minds of others, will yet afford matter for discussion with 
those reflective and unbiassed orientalists Who are willii^ to pursue 
truth for its own sake. 

A mmmuTy of the deductions from the facts and analogies col. 
lected in the pteceding notes, can be comprised in a few w^ords. 
Modern Brahmanism would seem to be a gradual and slow growth, 
Ibi selfish purposes of aggrandisement, and religious, moral, and 
political dominion, from a smtll tribe of strangers who first located 
themselves in a small tract tm. the eastern confines of the Punjab j 
which tribe pushed its members and its influence into other parts nf 
India, as fSvoutable opportuniiies occurred j altering the 
nf their native country, or hgends, to suit their 

their pretensions, whieli pretensions at first were 
forbearing, but gradually became grasping and haugbtyj us tlwfir 

f Wilsim*s Vis^a 
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iiambers and intluence increased ; until the period of the invention 
of the Purauas^ when the confusion and ^anarchy consequent on thh 
fall of Buddhism, previously the chief obstacle to their ambition, 
offered a fitting occasion to claim for Brahmanism the broad bae^s 
upon which it has since affected to stand, — an occasion, however, 
w'hich in fixing the power of Brahmanism, simultaneously sowed 
the seeds of those debasing corruptions which are now its character^ 
istics. This is but the melancholy, although mstmctive history of 
the priesthood of most ancient nations ; and it is not without 
example in more modern times. The Brahmanical religion com- 
menced in monotheism, and as its priests obtained wealth and 
power, it progressed to blind idolatry, and revolting superstitions 
and practices. The Jew ish religion commenced in rigid monotheism ; 
and notwithstanding the direct manifestations of displeasure on the 
part of the Deity, the punishment and dispersion of the Jewish 
people was consequent upon their incessant relapses into idolatry. 
Buddhism, in its institution, is abhorrent from idolatry, and yet, in 
all countries where it is now practised, it is cha»^cterized not only 
by its gross worship of figures 'of Buddha, but of endless forms of 
** spirits of air and g oblins damned.*’ The Chinese religion, b^ore 
Buddhism, was monotheism, and it has now all the corruptions of 
modern Buddhism j and in comparatively recent times, we see how 
saint w'orsbip and the veneration of idols have grown out of the 
pure doctrines of Christianity. 

In judging, therefore, of the relative antiquity of religions, it is 
not a weJLfounded argument to asseiti that ^ose are the most 
ancient which are the most gross and absurd in their superstitions, 
and tho^e most recent which are the most simple in their belief 
and practices. 

The history of the preceding religions is opposed to any such 
inference, and the relative antiquity of Brahmanism and Buddhism 
cannot be determined by any such test. We have probably better 
data, in the absence! of anything Brahtnaiiical, of irrefragable 
autbority, such as inscwptioiis, coins, and works of arty iqipvoaching 
within six or seven centuries of such decisive proofs of tbo absolute 
existence of Buddhism^ 

Boundless pretensi|n8 to an unfathomable antiqulj^y:^^!^ 
general diJifusion of Bfahmanism, meet ua dt,„:ey*try 
literature ; but the vei^ fact of these pretensions beipg;p^ 
the Sanskrit language fi-its 'perfect form, isAul|i41aUt''td-’|ip^‘ 
of their having any jult and solid ^undatiqns ;; thft ' «» Ibe 
chief of them are not inet with wi^ed i^ o fbnas cif 
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guage. Suppoaing, therefore, Brahmanism not to have hem thi^ 
prevailing doctrine in ancient times in India, it will he asked what 
tiien were the doctrines that did prevaiP The Mahawanso 
that Ceylon was characterized by demon* worship 5 the Chlxn^ 
writings state that the doctrine of the Tao sse pervaded Thibet ^ until 
the introduction of Buddhism 5 and in Kashmir the snake worship 
obtained, until superseded by Buddhism. In Southern India, 
the Brahmans do not pretend to any very ancient location j Ceu*^ 
tral and Upper India, therefore, remain to be considered j and there 
it i:j asserted, that Buddhism pretuiled from all antiquity^ Sakya 
lUiddha dates from the seventh tenlury before Christ j hut the 
Chinese travellers saw the temples holding the relics of his predc^ 
CiSi>(irs, which would seem ^ carry its ms tit at ion to very i-emote 
antiquity indeed. Fa luau saw, between a. d 100 to dl2, stupendous 
works of Buddhist art falling to decay through age, while Brahmanism 
(and, of course, Brahmanical works of art] was proyrecsing, and 
not retrograding ^ — the one looking forward, the other passing by. 
I a hian also declares that the year A.n. 412 was the 1497th year of 
a Buddhist era, and the year 1300 appears in an ancient Buddhist 
inscription at Khandgiri. 

I fehall conclude the consideration of this question with the 
loliowing quotations from the lion. Mr. Tumour s lutroduotion to 
the Mahawanso (p. 1*2), He says, ^‘The rival religion to Hinduism 
m Asm, promulgated by Bx;di>uas antjccedent to Gotamo, [Sakya 
Buddha,] from a period TOO rkaiqtk to admit of chronological 
definition, was Buddhisni. The fast successful struggle of Bu(|4^^ 
isrn for ascendancy in India, subsequent to the advent of 
uus in the fourth tSSitury j».c. It then beepme the relig^in of the 
state. The ruler of that vast empire w'as at that epoch numbered 
amongst its must zealous converts’; and fragments of evidence, 
lilcrary ai well as of the arts, still survive, to attest that that rcli- 

* Fa liUu, pAge 231, 

^ Tlinso who an* disposud to trace tlie luodirtcaliona of Buddhism, uiay possibly 
S( f‘ a reformer aad innovator^ rather than a convert, ia Asoko, i^articuUrly, as la 
hiy /(.at ho sont tnitNiumaries to propagate his docirlnpa to places Budi^iiiliA 

already prevailed ; for iilsUiioo, he c^t his son to*Coyioniu the fourth centuiy 
wluif' tho H^awaOsa exp^^asly statcs.that Sokya himarif li.id l>oea there move 

o centuries helbro that date, and couvorted llio inhahHants. Previotudy to 
iiiue, the iutaediet to the slaughter of auhuals for food bad hcou eoiidliidd% tW 
Buddliist clergy; hut Asufco^ iu his ^eal for tlio saivatimi of maUff uanMl tlM 
iuterdict to tUa laity a« well as the clergy : for thij« purpose hi^ cdla^ W recorded 
oil rocks in various parts of India, and for this purpo&o were hW misedoharies scut, 
even to Autloehue and Ptol<*niy. 

vot. yt: 2 Q 
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glou had once hk^ on predominant iJiroughont the most civilized and 
kingdoms (d* Asia.'* 

Of cotjvs'*, all lbe: 5 ti religions at the time spoken of bad nnmerpus 
heresies, and iinderwent various modificatlaus with the progress of 
time, and the change in men's opiuioris j nor is it my purpose 
absoluteh/ to deny ihe possibility of a very ancient contemporaneous 
existence hi India tn Buddhism and Brahmanism, the latter in its 
simplest forms, precisely as Buddhist heresies would exist contempo- 
raneously with the parent religion ; but, after a careful collation of 
facts, I unhesitatingly declare that I have not met with evidence to 
satisfy my mind that Brahmanism wa&' ever in ihe ascendant^ until 
after the fall of Buddhism ! 

With a few vvtntls on the genius of ancient Buddhism, and the 
po;.*sible cause of its fall in India, f shall close these notes. The 
Buddhists, like many other Eastern nations, believed in the transmi- 
gration of the seul. To terminate this probationary state, and to 
obtain iinal liberation or rest, nirvana or nirbutti^ that is to say, the 
stoppage of the further transition of the soul, was the sole worthy 
object of man’s existence! The only path to this object was 
through tljc grades of the clergy. The conditions were, the most 
perfect faith, the. most perfect tdrive, and the most pinfect knoudedgef' 
It was insufficient for the laity that they believed in Buddha, Dharma, 
Sanya, i. e. Buddlm, the law, and the clergy or church j of which 
there is elsewhere an analogue in ** (irod, the law, and the prophets:’* 
it was only by receiving the tonsure, and enlisting in the ranks of 
the ehnich; that they even made the first step towards salvation. 
It V OS then, that, abandoning the world and its concerns, pledged 
to ubiolute poverty, to support life by eleemosynary means, to chas- 
tity, to nbstiiK iu e, to penance, to prayer, and, above all, to continued 
contemplation of thvinc truths, they rose in the grades of the 
church, until some one amongst them having attained the most 
jjer feet knowledge, the most perfect virtue, and the most perfect faith, 
became Buddha, or infinite wisdom j that is to say, the soul ceased 
to wander, haal reiit was attained, and it was absorbed into the 
First < •t'luse* It has been attem]>ted to brand this doctrine with 
atlicism j but if it be so, then are the Brahmans atheists, for it is 
purl of their esoteric system Those of the Buddhist detgy Irho 
could not attain nirvana, in their I’enewed births were supposed to 
attain i? form amongst the grades of beings cither celestia) or terres- 
trial; approaching to perfect happiness in the pn)jd.maie mtio 0 ^ fktit 

' WilgoiT, Bocoiid Oxford L^seture, p. 64. 
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atedum^Dt of perfect hmmltdge^ and in these stated tliey might riie 
or fall, until fiml Hbemtion ^as attained. The soul® of the laity 
went on transmigrating through animal or vegetable life, without 
even passing the threshold to salvation. It was a strong motive 
with evei^ man, therefore, to join the clergy, and et'eft the painful 
lives the latter led, did not prevent the proper relation between pro- 
dueers and non -producers in the social system being subverted. 
The aeoutnnlailou of the clergy was pregnant with evil. Their 
standard of excellence was ia6nitely too high for humanity ; their 
tests for its attainment too severe j schisms occurred, disorders 
broke out, relaxations in discipline followed, and these circumstances, 
in the progress of ages, combined with the severe pressure Upon 
the laity for the support of the enormously disproportioned num- 
bers of the clergy [vide Mahawansoj, loosened their hold upon the 
veneration and affection of the people : they silently fell off from 
a system which was so onerous, and merged into the Vaisya^ or 
Sudra ranks of the Brahmanical faith, precisely as is described by 
Iliuaii thsang to have been the ease at Patna in the seventh cen- 
tury, wdien ** the Buddhists w'ere Jiving amongst the heretics, and 
no better than them.” In this corrupted stage of Buddhism, the 
fiery Saivas mustered in sufficient force to effect its overthrow , 
the clergy, and such of the laity as espoused their interests, were 
cither slaughtered, or driven out of India to a man, and the rest of 
the laity had little difficulty in transferring their allegiance from one 
idol to another, (for from W'orks of Buddhist art, and from %vhat 
we now see of its practices in other countrie.«, it nmst then have 
lapsed into little better than rank idolatry,) and Buddhism thus 
finally disappeared from India, leaving, however, indestructible 
vestiges of its former glory, and many of its practices amongst the 
Hindus, as noticed by Dr. Stevenson ^ the Saivas leaving also, as I 
elsewhere have hud occasion to notice, monuments of their 
triumphs * t 

In case I am asked for the specific object and cw* hono of my 
labours, my reply is brief and simple. The startling accounts of 
India by the Chinese travellers in the fifth, sixth, and seventh cen- 
turies of our era, prompted me to subject details so novel and unesc- 
pec ted to the test of such contemporary or previous ^ evidence, as 
might be obtainable. The Chinese travellers have come from the 
ordeal unscathed, and the accumulated Ihcts in the precediti|j|? page^ 
satisfy me that the narratives of what they saw, in 

‘ Jounml of the Boyal Asiatic Society. No. iv. page 90a. 

V 2 G 2 
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features^ are as worthy of credit as those of the travellers of any 
other time or nation whatever, at least those, of Fa bian. With 
respect to the ctd hono, if it be proved that Brahmanism is neither 
unfathomable in its antiquity, nor unchangeable in its character, wc 
may safely infer that, by proper means, applied in|]^a cautious, kindly, 
and forbearing spirit, such further changes may be effected, as will 
rai.se the intellectual standard of the Hindj|j|^, improve their moral 
and social condition, and assist to promote their eternal welfare. 
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APPENDIX. 


No. I. 

JBuddhist Emblems. 

Btodhxst emblems or symbola^ have been so frequently referred to in 
the preceding notes, that I have thought it desirable to arrange upon one 
plate, those symbobs which it has been my fortune to meet with, and to 
offer also such CxSiplanations as my limited knowledge of the subject permits. 
Almost tlie whole of the symbols are taken from the fac simile coins published 
in the Noa. of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; some few from the 
drawings of the sculptures in the temple or chaitya of Bhilsa; and two or 
three from my own collection of Buddhist inscriptions in Western India, A 
knowledge of these emblems is of very considerable importance, as it 
enables the inquirer at once to fix, with some exceptions, the religious per- 
suasion to which inscriptions or sculptures belong, with which even a 
solitary emblem may be associated. 

The first line represents the various forms in which the chaitya or 
Buddhist temple for relics of Buddha's or Patriarchs is represented on the 
coins which have coma under tuy ^y0* TripW hemispheres, or the first 
multiple of a triple hemisphere, (probsbly intended for circles,) are so 
arranged as to give a pyramidal^’Ghurudter to a structure, and tlii apeK is sur- 
mounted by various emblems, some of which it will be observed are also met 
with isolated in the last two lines of the plate. This triple character of forms 
is not confined to the coins, for I had occasion to notice in my account of the 
caves of EUora, that t/iree circles were traced in the chaitya form (two for 
basement, and one for apex,) on the doors of two of the Buddhist oaves. 
This tri-unite form is probably (as I believe has been observed by Dr. Burn,) 
the ikiysttc representatidn of the Buddhist trinity, -—Buddha, Dharma, and 
Sanga, (God, the law, and the clergy or church.) 

It is to be remarked, however, that when the chaitya or temple of relics 
is sculptured out of the rock, end then called a Deghope by Mr. £rskine,it 
is represented^ not by the triple hemispheres, but by a very short truncated 
cylinder, sunnounted by a heniispbere, and crowned with ^ patasol an* 
umbrella^ nr k'com plicated emblem, such as is shown in my dmivlnjg ef the 
V ift vAfea wne ea vb at Ellora ; and 8U<^ appears to have been the ibrm of the 
chaitya (tt Bhilso* »»d also of those Mausolca found in Affghauistan 
and the Fhnjab ; indeed, the funeral edifices described by 
Le in La^kh, do not differ much from the old form of the |^ 
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T}ic secowfl Hne represents various modifications of the form of n wheel, 
met with on coins in connexion with other Buddhist emblems, and on the 
sculptures at Ellora. It is also mentioned by Fa hian as being traced npmi 
some religious structures. The Buddhists associated tho idea spiritual 
as well as temporal dominion with tho wheel, and Buddha was ealled in 
Pali^Chakkuwatti/or supremo rulerh But its principal association was con- 
nected with the salvation of man ; prayers were written out and pasted upon 
a wheel, and it was then turned upon its axis, with a rapidity proportioned 
to the fervour and strength of the aspirant for futurity; and each revolution 
was deemed equivalent to an oral repetition of a prayer; the faster it waa 
turned, therefore, the faster prayers were sent up to heaven, and the sooner 
tho sinner effected the expiation of his offences. Hence, tho wheel was 
called the prnt/ius^ I 

To understand the third line, it is necessary to premise that each Buddha, 
or patriarch, had a sacred tree, peculiarly his own, called his Bo-tree, under 
which, probably like Sakya Buddha, he was supposed to be born, did 
penance, preached, and died. Mr. Tumour, in naming each of the twenty- 
four Buddhas who preceded Sakya Buddha, mentions also the Pali name of 
each species of tree sacred to each Buddlia. Amongst tho number I recog- 
nize the Ficus Indica, Ficus glometata, Ficus religioso, Mimosa sirisha, 
Chainpaca naga, the Sula, Shorca robnsta, and Tcrrainalia alata glabra: 
the want of a Pali dictionary disables mo from extending the list. It will 
be seen by the plate that there is an evident although rude attempt to repre- 
sent different foliage in the various figures of trees, and, consequently, 
different trees. Wo may suppose, therefore, that the prince, upon whose 
coin a particular tree appears, was the follower or disciple of^tlie Buddha, or 
patriarch, whose tree emblem ho adopts. In some cases, the appearance 
of different trees upon different coins may indioalo their being of difi'erent 
eras. 

With respect to the fourth line, the figures 1 and 2, in consequence of 
tho one bolding a staff and the other holding a trident, and on some coins 
being associated with a humped bull, have been deemed to have a connexion 
with Siva; but on tho coins they are associated with Buddhist emblems. 
On coin No, 4, pi, 25, vol. iii„ p. 436, J. A. S. B-, the figure No. 2 stands 
erect, with his trident, as the only figure on one side of the coin, and, on the 
other, are the sacivd bo-^lroe, and the ehaitya, in the fourth form of the first 
lioe of the emblems, liolh imh'hitably Buddhist emblems, aitd the antelope* 
which is found in many Buiddlnet sculptures, appears between the two 
emblems : figure cannot, therefore, be intended for Siva. Bot the same 

figure (naked c5^ot*ptat the aaist>,7eaa»>/^ on buU^ is met with 

on one side of a coin of Kadphises, which repments a figure with a high 
cap and two ri||ands floating jhehind, habited in a kind of frock coat without 
eoUar, and putting something upon a small altar without ftamo— a tiddent, 
with a hatchet attached, stalling by the side of the altar ; the figure, altar^ 

» From Ohakka^*^ whool, and Wattf,” the ruler or sustalocr ; wheel 
being typical of tho miiversc. i 

* Fa hian^ p. 26, mte. 
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and trident being surrounded by a Greek jnscriptiou» With such aBSocid- 
tions, the bull# trident^ and figure can scarcely hnvc refertmco to Siva — 
particularly as the emblem on the top of the Buddhist stitnclard, No. 19 nr 
my emblems, is just over the rump of tho bull ; and the altar-figure of the 
gold coin. No. 10 of the same plate, has two undoublod Buddhist emblems 
upon it — the swasUca, or mystic cross (Nos. 8 and 12 of my plate), and the 
figure 34 from my Buddhist inscriptions at Junir, and figures 34 or 35 of 
these inscriptions, arc found on several of the Indo-Scythk* coins (hull and 
trident figure) of pi. 38, vol. iv., J, A. S. B., p. 030. i*he humped bull on 
the coins does not necessarily connect them witli Hinduism, for the sacred 
ho tree, and a regular chaitya with swastica, are conjoined with a humped 
hull in the Indo-Baetrian coin 3, pi. 32, vol.vii., p. 1050, J. A. S. B. In tlie 
so-called Hindu coin 1, pi. 60, vol. vii., the hull is before a chaitya; in coin 
3 of the same plate it U before a bo-tree. In coins 5 and 0, pi. 34, vol. iv., 
the bull is before the bo-treo : in coin 0 of the same plate the bull is on one 
side, an elephant on the other, and my Buddhist inscriptions* emblem is 
above tho elephant. On coin 15, pi- 01, vol. vii., of the coins from Oagein, 
the hull is before a bo-tree, on one side, and on the other is one of the forms of 
the Buddhist praying wdieel ; but similar associations of the bull with Buddhist 
emblems are very numerous, whether in the Indo-Bactrion, Indo-Scythi-an, 
Behat, or Oiigein coins. Tho bull, and tiulcnt- figure, therefore, are not 
necessarily ffindii types. With respect to figure 1 of the fourth line of my 
emblems, it is met with on coin 23, pi. 34, vol. iv., associated with the Bud- 
dhist bo-tree and praying wheel ; and on coins froni Ougeiu, with undoubted 
Buddhist emblems, pi. C* 1, vol. vii., J, A. S. B. How litilc the trident figure 
on the coins vvill correspond with Siva is shown from the ibllo .viug description 
of him from the Harsha iuscriptiou; — “ The three-forked spear in thy 
hand, tho extended axe in thy righf hand, thy head-dress the celestial Ganga 
herself, a .serpent the necklace about thy throat, never w'as so waudrous 
vesture as thine, O three-ey id one." This is Parvati’s own description of 
Siva, her husband. He is also called “moon-crowned, fast- bound with its 
shining horrid ornament" [clotted hair]. 

Figure 4? a Tartar looking personage, is met with on the Kanerkos and 
Kadphises coins, offering something uixm a low altar. In no instance does 
it appear to mo that the altar sends forth flames. In very many of the coins, 
it has a clearly-defined margin or upper edge, and in some it is crenated or 
cleft;, hut without flame issuing from it. Tlie Chinese travellers speak of 
every Buddhist householder in Affghanislan having an altar outside his 
door, on which he daily offered flowers to Buddha. The coins may repre- 
sent this altar, and it has been already remarked, that if not Buddhist, the 
altar would be Mlthraic, and in neither case would the figure making an 
ottering, with the trident figure, and bull on the reverse, ha\o any con- 
nexion w4b Hinduism. 

Something resembling the altars mentioned by B'ahian exist to this day 
amongst the Buddhist people of Ladakh, according to Mr. Moorcroft, who 
fcays, “ A columo of red atone stood near each house to a\crt, it was saidv the 
effects of this * evil eye/ ” Trayeis in Ladakh, vol. i., p. 403 ; at page 
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157, he has the following remarkable words: — ^“Tho path then descended 
rapidly between a small temple on the left, and an altar or mound of 
masoiii^ with two feet sculptured on it. These altars are very common, 
and perhaps indicate the former prevalence in these parts of the religion of 
Buddha, ivhicff, more than any other Indian creeds employs this emblem!*’' 
Buddhism would appear then, as in Fa hian's lime, to continue the use of the 
altar. The altars of Nos. 4 and 5 may be connected with the initial emblem of 
No. 3 Buddhist inscription, from Junir, vol. vi., pi. 53, J. A. S. B., and No, 3f> 
of the einbloms. This Ibrm of altar eaii have nothing to do with the Sassa- 
nian fire altars, which, on the coins, pi. 14, vol. vl., is a pillar taller than a 
7;?a/i, and with the flame distinctly burning on the summit. Emblem 6 
IS met with on coin 16, with bo-tree, and ebaitya, and bull^ from the 
Punjab; on coin IS with the cliaitya, bo-tree, swastica. No. 33, and efe- 
7/Aci?2Lfrom Jannpur, pi. 34, vol. iv.; on coin 48, with cluiity a, bo-tree, and 
antelope, pi. 35 , vol. iv. It is also found with the other Buddhist emblems, 
wheel and swaslica, on the Indo-Hactrian coins, pi. 32, vol. vii. Emblem 
7 is siniiluriy fouiid, on pi. 32, vol. vii., and on coin 1, from Behat, pi. 
18, vol. iii., witli cluiitya, bo-tree, swastica, and antelopt^ 

Emblem 8 is the celebrated swastica, or Buddhist cross ; it was also the 
tyyjo of the Luo tscu or Tuo ssc, mentioned by the (Jhine&e as peculiar reli- 
gionists in China, before Srtkya Buddha. Independently of tin's emblem 
being found on most Buddhist coins from all parts of India, it is also met 
with initial, and terminal, or both, on Buddhist inscriptions at Junir, Kuril, 
and in Cuttack. It is also seen on the gold coin of Kadphiscs, pi. 38, vol. 
iv,, the trident warrior and altar on one side, and figure with coat and loose 
trowsers, leaning on a humped bull, on the other; wdiich has been construed 
into Siva, because on some of the coins of Kadphises this dress is wanting. 
Siva in a coat and loose irowsers would certainly be comical. 

Emblem 9 is on coin 20, pi. 34, and on coins 34, 35, and 36, pi. 35, vol, 
iv., with a largo chaitya on one side, and lion on the other, and generally 
on a large series of Indo-Scythian coins. It may be a further variety of the 
bo-tree. 

Emblems 0, 21, and 22, are seen upon the Indo-Bactrian coins, p|. 32, 
vol. vii., associated with the other Buddhist types, chaitya, bo-tree, wheel, 
and swastica. It is also met with on No.1 coin, from Behat, pi. 18, vol. iii., 
with the chaitya, bo-tree, swastica, and antelope. 

Emblem 12 is an enlarged form of the swastica, and is seen as the chief 
emblem on coin 32, pi. $5, vol. iv. 

Emblem 13 is seen on the Buddhist coin No. 48, pi. 35, vol. iv., combined 
with the chaitya, bo-tree, antelope, and emblem No. 6. 

Emblems 14, 15, 24, 29, and 32, are evidently derivations from a compy 
men original; 15 is seen on the coins 9 and 10, pi. 3^, vol. iv., of the Ipiiia- 
Scythic series; 29 is met with on the Kanerkos and Kadphises coins, 
which have the Tartar |gure, with sm.ah ohar, trident, and bull; pi, }^, vol. 
iii., with corrupt Gre^ inscriptions. As the chief figure on the coins 
changes in dress, and is with or without trident or bull, and priest, 

the emblem slightly vsfries, still .preserving its four prongs, until on the 
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Canouj series of coins it assumes the form of 32. In plate 13^ voh iti., the 
emblem No. 29 U on the gold coin No, 10, in which the figure has ftro 
tridents, one of which he is sticking into tlie altar, and the Buddhist cross is 
on the coin; and in another, the figure has a trident, hut is without altar, and 
a figure is seated astride on an elephant* 32 is on the archer coin (Sri 
Mahendra Stnha), Nos. 24 and 8, pi, 38, voh v., with a lady seated on a lion ; 
as is seen in the Buddhist sculptures of Ellora, and genorally on the 
Canouj series, pi. 36, vol. v. But the emblem, in any of Its forms, is not 
known to be absolutely Buddhist; although the probabilities are that, in 
form 29, it is either Mithraic or Buddhist, from its associations, and in form 
32 it is plainly derived from the preceding forms, not less from its own pecu- 
liarities, than from the male figure and accompaniments; but if the princes 
of the Canouj coins be the same as those mentioned in the Allahabad and 
Bhitari column inscriptions, then it would have become a Hindu type, as 
Luoso princes reverenced Brahmanical Gods. Mr. Court says in form 29 lie 
has seen it sculptured at Husiana in Persia- I have introiluced the forms 
to show their transition tht'uugb the coins of ditferent dynasties. 

Nos- 16 and 17 arc associated with the emblem (29) on the Canouj 
gold coins, which have their types in the Indo-Scythiaii series, from the 
preservation of tVie figure at the altar; but the figure has no longer the 
trident, but the nondescript staff and head No. 16, which very mucli 
reseuibies the crest and staff supporting the lotus on which Buddha is seated 
in the Kuril sculptures: or this emblem is replaced, as in coin 23 of the 
Canouj series, pi. 39, vol. iv., by No. 17; and as the Canouj coin 11, pi. 36, 
vol. V,, which is in fact the banner statF (No. 20) of the figures on the Bud- 
dhist chaitya at Bhilsu. This coin (11) is looked upon as the first of the 
connecting links between the Indo-Scythic and Canouj coins. The gentle- 
man at the altar has absolutely a modern regimental co^, and the lady on 
the opposite side carries a Greek cornucopia ! lii spite of these anomalous 
associations, the coins are no doubt the precursors of the more numerous 
class of the Canouj princes, whose ancestors probably leaned to Buddhism, 
but who themselves leaned to Brahmanism. It is not, however, to be won- 
dered at that they bear foreign types, when it is borne in mind that the 
origin of the Rahtore raj puts of Canouj, according to tho genealogical tree 
preserved by the Jains, is traced up to an Indo-Scythic [Greek?] prince ; 
and a descendant from him, Nayaiis^ Pala> made himself master of Canoiy, 
A.n. 469, a fact which does not militate against Fa hiaifs statement, 
that when he was there, A.n. 466 to 466, a Buddhist prince reigned. 
Buddhism btid been undisturbe<l opto the fith century; but when Hiuan 
Thsang visited Canouj, two centuries afterwards, the dynasty had been 
changed. 

Nost, 18, 10, and 20, are the standards surmounted by emblems, whieli 
me carried by figures, on the sculptures on the Buddhist chaityu, at BliUsaj^ 
drawing 28, vol, vi., p. 452. The same emblems, combined with an elephant^; 
a Uon, or on antelope, arc met with on cenns; Ibr instance, the spesf-heid 
of No. 10, on coin 1 6, pi. 60, vol. vii. It is evidently also the same as Mo» 
23, which is met with on coin I, pL 32, vol. vii., of Indo-Baetriaa eoihs. 
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many of which have muUiplied Buddhist emblems upon thorn. The spoav- 
head of No.' 19, No. 23, and probably No. 11, approximates in Ibrm to that of 
tlio einbiem which siirmounts the spires or apex of the Buddhist ohaityas 
at Lt% the capital of Ladakh, according to Mr. Moo»croft,v6l. i., p. 245. 

No. 21 must bo a decidediy Buddhist emblera, for it is .seen associated 
will; t!>e wheel, bo-tree, cLaitya, swastica, and antelope, on coin 6, pi. 32, 
vul. vii. 

No. 22 is also decidedly Buddhist, for it is seen ovcrr the chaitya W'ith 
.several other Buddhist emblems on the Indo-Bactriau coins of ph 32, vol. vH. 
l|; is also seen on the Nysam coin 30, pi. 3, vol. v., with an imperfect Greek 
inscription, connecting the Nyscean princes with Buddhism. Also upon a 
rare coin. No. 5, pi. 35, vol. v., of the Azos group: and Mr. Priasep says it 
is found on the degen(?rato gold coins of the Kadphises group. 

No. 25 is seen on the Buddhist Satrap coins, pi. 32, vol vii.; also upon 
the Buddhist Ceylon coins. Nos. 6, 1.3, and 14, pi. 20, vol. vi. 

No. 26 is seen on coin 20, pi. CO, vol, vii. It may be one of the forms of 
the bo-tree. 

No. 27 is seen on coins 24 and 26, pi. 60, vol. vii. 

No. 23, being a bulBs head, is seen on coin 14, ph Gl, vol. vii., of the coins 
from Ougoln anti Kaira in Gujerat, which bear the most iintiualified cha- 
racteristics of Budtiliism ill a seated figure of Buddha, the bo tree, chaitya, 
praying-wheel, &c. Tins appearance of the builds head on a Buddhist coin 
affords another proof of the trustworthiness of Fa hian, who says a bull's 
bead was sculptured on the door posts of a Buddhist temple, which he saw 
in India, and he also says the luiad of the walking-stick cf the Buddhist 
priests was sometimes fashioned into the form of a bulTs liead. But the 
bull’s also occupies a place on the Indo-Sassaniaii coins (pi. 14, vol. 

yi.) over the head of the prince, with the unquestioned fire altar of the Per- 
sians on the reverse of the coin. 

No, 31, the miscalled trident of Siva, is seen nearly filling up the reverse 
of the Indo-Sassanian coin, No. 1), pi. 15, vol. vi., with a man and bull on 
the opposite side; the bull on several other coins on the same plate being 
associated with the indisputable Buddhist emblems, the chaitya, praying 
wheel, and bo-tree. 

No. 33 is an undoubted Buddhist emblem, joined on many coins with the 
cihaityfl, bo-treo, andi elephant; 22 from Canquj, vol, iii,, pi. 18; on 

17> with chaitya andit'^iwastica from the Punjab, pi. 34» voU iv,; on coin 18. 
with clmitya and bo- lire©, &c., from Jaunpur, pi. 34, vol. iv.; on coin 41, with 
the bo-tree, pi. 35, vpl, iv.; al^o on the Buddhist coins 17 and 25 from 
Ougein, pi. 61. vol. vii. 

Nos. 34, 35, and are initial to three of the Buddhist inscriptions fipm tlje 
Juolr caves, copied by foloiH?! Sykes, pi. 53, vol. vi, Np. 34 is also found 
conjoined with No. 39, on coin I, Kadphises in a chariot, and naked trident 
figure on the reversi^; also on coin 3, with bu$t of Kadphisee, and trident 
figure on the rever»#, pi. 38, vol, iv. With respect to the trident, Bripsep 
Ha>s (vol, IV., p, 63^ decisively, that the bull and supposed pr»e»^ [trident 
figure ?l are dcdicatfd to the sniar wershilb P Sfm ^ ^he 
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teat erred* 'll^rKn^ep nay^ p. 1046) ll^at the aymhol 34^ ii ill **ejpact 

aci^rdrm^e miih the monogram on g large series of the In^e-Seyiltlc cotns^ 
comin^noing with the reverse ef the celebrate^ Meha^iphisea coin.** This 
exact iM3^er4ence/therefore» woul4 seem te connect the pirinoes of the coins 
With jPo^dHuem* 

No. 34 ie also on the Buddhist coins 6 an4 0, (bnU and elcphanQ fmm 
Behat, pi. 34 1 also on coins 34* 35, and 36, pi. 35, voU iv. 

No* 35 is seen on coins 3 and 3 of the Indo-Scythic series, pi* 38, voL iv.^ 
with the Tartar head and trident figure, and is very probably, together with 
emblem U^ oiily a mcdi|ication of No. 34. 


No. ir. 

Chinese Avcouni of translated from the “ Wan-heen-‘t*hnn^^ 

Kaout^* Cl* Deofi Mesearpkes into Ancient Monuments f % Jtfa- 

twan^Zihu PukUsked in ike Melanges Asiatiquest tom* U 

p. lea. 

Mii-'rwaK*I.tN*S CI¥47tOM OF CIIINBSE aimtO&tTinS R&aAlkOIIVO lKOi4« 

1. Tlie Chinese KmpeFor Woo te sent a General Officer, Chapg heen, as 

Exuibas&ador to the 1 tide- Scythians 13&* Tire Scythians were then in 

possession of Aighanista n* 

2. Under the Chinese Binperor Ho to, a.o. 89 to 198, several ambassadora 
from India came te ^Sbr tribute. 

3 . Under ¥an he, A.n, 159 , strani^ra eHen came by the way of Tonqitin 
and Cecduhi-Ohina to offer tribute, 

4. There Is a teadttion tlvat the KoifMrmr IfCing te, a>i>. 58 te 78. sent 
ambassadors to India to inquire about Buddha; the consequence fraa, that 
Buddhism began to'prevail in China 14? te 167^ 

5. An en^sey from China went through Bnymeh under the Woe 
dynasty, aed metsud India CA«n. get to ^oy^ptebehly aseei^d the l^hinges. 
The Kthg ef India was asieeishe^ «t the e^^mamnee of these people by sea, 

6. lu tliofffth year of the l^peror Wang te, A.p* 43B, King qf 

Kapile the belowed of 

7. Undet Hleg le, A,i»^ 488, an iimlwwihedet Heseledle- Chp' received' th»t: 

tank eesUe ;to- - ' 

s. in Om elghteentb ymis of ^ Tchn Ime the 

Soo mo lo f edia) sent the prednets of his eeuutyy. 

9* Vndstf 0mim 4mh ^ Mint$ eif Gheiidem illaedeh^ 

sent a superior oflleer with g<dd end preeio^ t 

1 9. - Uhdl# fsl- A4>W 4m:0m- of Fhe. u 
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11. Uniter the dynasty of Leang (a.d. dOS), tli(|J^ng of .lndte, DMMd 
K«u to, sent his great olBScer, Chob lo ta, with Vases df crystal, talisniians, Sec. 

12. Under Seuan woo, a.d. $00 to $16^ (Samti India) sent a present of 
horses of a fine breed. The ambassador thentioned the products of India, 
and stated that it carried on a trade with the iitamcn Empire and Spria*'^ 
The wriiing it tm leavee of trees, 

13. The Emperor Yaung te (a.d. 605 to 616) sent a penson, but ho did 
not get beyond T^bet. 

14« Under the Tang dynasty, in the years Woo teh (a.d. 6 18 to 627), 
there were great troubles in India; the King (Siladitya?) fought great 
battles. 

16. The Chinese Buddhist priest, Huen chwang, who writes his travels, 
arrived in India at this period, and had audience of Siladitya. 

16. Ambassadors from the King of Magadha (Behar) arrived in China 
A.D. 642, with a present of books, 

17. The Emperor Tae^tsung, a.d. 648, sent a superior officer to 

(She lo ye to) Siladitya (King of Magadha) ; but before the arrival of the 
ambassador Siladitya was dead, and his throne usurped by his minister. 
The ambassador was attacked and plundered. Ho retired to Tibet^ which^ 
together with JVepal, were under .collected a force, Nepal furnishing 

7000 cavalry, with which he resented the insults he had received, took the 
usurper prisoner, and carried him to China. 

The Chinese found the kingdoms of the Brahmans, in a d. 646, to Ho in 
the Punjab — Pan-cha-fa. 

18. Under Kcbou tsung, a.d. 650 to CS4, a man of the atheislical sect of 
Lokayata, from the mouths of the Ganges, came to offer homage. 

19. In the third of the years Kecn-fung, a.d. 667, the five Indias sent 
ambassadors to the Emperor. 

20. In the years Kao-yuen, a.d. 713 to 742, an ambassador fi*om Central 
India made three attempts to reach China, and arrived the third time. He 
applied for aid against the Ta sha (Arabs!) and the Too^fan (Tibetans). 
*nie Emperor Heuen tsung (a.d. 713 to 756) conferred upon him the rank 
of General-in-Chief. 

21. Northern India ^lUo sent an embassy. 

* ;a?2. Tlie third of the years Kwang*shun, a-d. 953, a priest of Buddha, 
IVom Western India, Mompanied by many other Buddhist priests, repre- 
senting ahtfeen tribea or nations of India, brought tribute, amongst other 
iidugi, hbnei« 

23» A Uhittese Bhddhist priest i*etumed from India after a second 
residence of tnelee years there. He brought with^him part of the body of 
Buddha (relics)^ and an abundance of books. The Emperor Tae tsoo^ who 
reigned 94i0« suminoned him to his presence, and inquired about 

the products of Indian 

24. A. Buddhist p^est of India, about a.d. 969, brought iSioarmf books, 
and envoys continued lo bring them. 

25. At this time tl^ son of the King of Kastern India came to Chinas 

26. A Buddhist |riost; Kttang-yuen, i^urned fnom India, A43# 1^3, 
bnnging a letter firoii Moo^se-nang, (probably Mabdu SinhS| a lbio|; of 
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Bengal, mentioned in the Ayeen Akberi,) ftlio images of Sakya (Buddlm) 
inul relics of his body, 

27. A. 0 . 983, another Buddhist Frtkst eame IVam India with kooks. 

29. A.D. 984 to 988, a Buddhist pnast* toturned from the countries of 
Western Asia with books. Tliero was also a JBraAmaJi ptie»t, named Yung- 
she, and a Persian infidel, who came together to the capital. The Brahman 
said that his country was called l,e ; that the King's family name w'as 
Ya-lO“Vvoo-tee ; that he was a worshipper of Buddha; and that he distri- 
buted gifts to the poor from the temple of Buddha. 

29. A.p. 996, Buddhist priests arrive in ships I 

30. A.D. 1025 to 1031, some Buddhist priests of Western India brought 
sacrn*! books. 

31. A.D. 1036, nine Buddhist priests came'^from India with bones of 
Btv.ldha, sacred books, and teeth, statues, &c., of Boddhisatwas. 

The preceding chronological account of the relations between China and 
India has also the following notice • 

“ At the close of the year Kan yueiY (about a.i>. 756) the bank of the 
river Ganges gave way, and disappeared.” 

In the Pandu dynasty of Indaprestha, (Delhi,) the city of Hastinapur, 
then under King Nemi, w'as washed asvay, Nerai appears the fourth 
prince after Lataiiika, placed by Todd 1 iOO u.c., and therefore may be con- 
sidered, by the same calculation, about 1020 ».c. It is not at all improbable 
the fact, with a fabulous Hindu date of 1020 n.c., may be the identical event 
recorded by the Cluncse, a.d. 756, and a useful correction may thus be 
applied to the Pandu Table. 
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Buddhist chaitys! Wrom the cvrrwq^ 
tioH iodicated by the catatstioii to the 
Etercal Gods and Goddeases, and tiie 
alphabet need, the iascrif^on Is two- 
bably not cdder than the eighthi c^fovy. 
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No. IV. 

Very frequent mention of tlie Puranas having been made in the preceding 
Notes, the following very brief — indeed skeleton — analysis, taken from 
Professor Wilson s observations, may be useful. Xhe chief object is to give 
the impression of so learned an authority as Professor Wilson with respect 
to the dates of the well-known productions. 


— 


Cliit.f Object, 

Chief Descriptions, 

Probable Dates. 

1 Vishnu. . 


Woisiiip of Siva, 
of the Sun, also of 
Krishna us .TaKau- 
uath. 


lltth to Hill ceutu* 


pies, and the Bonus 
river in Morwar. 

ries. 

2 Vivhnu. . 



Temple of Sri..ran> 
gani, in Mysore, 
and city of Ilarlpur 
Cprobably) Vija- 
yanayar (14th cen- 
tury) on the I’miga- 
bhadro. 

12th to IGth ceutu- 


kavti, or Pokhur hi 
Ajmer. 

Ties. 

a Vluhmi.. 


Vi»hn« exclusively.. 


V^llson thinks 



about A.]>. P54. 

4 Siva .... 

Vayii, or Sivft .... 

■Worship of Siva, of 
the y'ogii school, 
tvliich origimxUid iu 
the 7ih and Sth 
centuries. 

VarHm« Tirthas. 

Tlie imrrutor, Sula 
or bard, half Hrah- 
wan half Ksha- 
triya. 

Tbe oldest, proba. 
hiy, from its air and 
want of reference 
to known modem 
things. 7th and 8th; 
centuries. 

5 Vlahnu. . 

Sri Bhagavata. . . . 

Vishnu ancXKriuhna. 
Asserts nil Is ilju- 
sioa. Hindus of 
every caste, and 
even Mlechchlias, 
outcasts or barba- 
rians, rniitht ieuni 
tn have faith in 
Vasudeva. 

Vopoflevu, to whom 
it is attributed, 
lived at the court 
of Hcmadrl, Ha^lo 
of J>evafflri Heogur 
or liowlatabad, 

prior to its con- 
quest by the Mos- 
lems In the 14th 
century. Twenty- 

four Incarnations. 

After Vishnu to 13th 
century, say Cole- 
brooke and Wilson. 
Itseli' asserts it was 
composed after all 
the others. 

6 Viahnu. . 

Narada, or Nara« 
<Uya. 

VUhnu. Virulently 
sectuTial. 

Let not this Purana 
he repeated in the 
presence of the 
iciUers of cows and 
coutemnors of the 
gods — Moslems. 

Modern — about PIQ* 
or l.^th century: 
after the Mahomc- 
dans. 

T r. 

Markanda, 

Ma\^tu»aeya. 

Duvga or Kali. • . , * , , 

Quotes the Maho- 
bharat. Not aecta- 
rial : chletiy uarra- 
tive. 

dtrtl or lOtrti r 

7 x/iirgn • • 



eShra,,., 

Asnttor Afoeya.. 

Saiva. Worship at 
Oaya. 

Follows M(ihabha> 
rat and Kam wana 
th stories of Rama 
and Krishna; not 
a word original, but 
a oyr^psedia of 
old materials.) 

{Seems, . in some 
plaueSr an abridg- 
ment of the Vish- 
nu.. 

Cannot be very re- 
mote. Probably 

before the Msho^ 
medan Invasion* 
a ten die commao^’' 
tator on Fahlui, 
therefore' '/'.isNI'r 
mass. : ■: .of >i BIliiSItt' 

nine eentsn^aH^. 

» ........ 

Bhariaiwa, or 

Worship of Shra* 
l.e|l«n4ii of flBg 
PanOhanis a mere , 
ritual. MoPinaiua. 

Mahabherala quoi- j 
cd, and Krishna is i 
said to related to j 
Y^hishthlm. 

ProiM^^ lo 

the iMklont infae 
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Sw#. 

Jfame§ d/Purann 

Chief 

thief Deseriptlom 

Probable States 

]0 Viahim 

hrahma Valvar 

iha* 

To devrrtbe acta of 
Braho^a, Devi, fht 
and KHahna, 
ctuedy tha iat^r. 

Sectariah and uo 
Pualuia at all Orlff 
gin of artlfietr*a 
oaale 

Certairily mndt rn 
as it cannot bo the 
Puraua inanSoned 
in the blatsya. 

U Sirs*,* 

Uoga .... 

Worahtii of Siva aa 
thePlmUn<9 but no 
menttun of obacene 
»lfea 

Sactaiial. and ipro. 
perl/ not a Furuna 
llrahma and Vlah. 
nu tight tor aupre. 
macy, and the Llngu 
p««i« down both 
Twenty.eight In 
camatioiif 

Certainly not balbre 
the iJth or Oth ceu 
turlea, and may be 
latpr. 

13 Vlj»hiiM 

Var&ha.or Hoar 

Vla1t«ti« tn the boar 
iacamation No 

laantnir to Kxtehua. 

Various Tifthaa , 
out of Mutra (,Ma» 
ihwal. 

tUtli easftnvy 

13 Siva ... 

Skttttdj, or Si* 
fared deity. 

hva ivorahip. 

Sactaiial templaa of 
Siva at naocuvNi, or 
Kaai, and also hie 
temples In Orissa 
and at Jaguinatti. 

The ffasi Khsnda, 
probably beftirr 

Mahmud of Ghar 
nl*B Siat attack on 
Ben area. 

14 Vhhmi 
and 

Shn 

Vamiina. or 

Uuurf 

VtdiinH ( but mix 
ttire oi Ltnaa. lud 
x\orahii> ot both. 

Pttnrf avatar of 
Viaihmu or Ktlah- 
na Vadoua Tur- 
thaa ot Renoees. 
Himalaya, and 

north weatofDelhl 

Subsequent to the 
rivalry of the Sat 
vas andVaishnavaH 
May have tieen 
< ompited abnt t 
three or four oen 
tnrteaago. 

Id Sira 
aiMi 

Kkrma, or *1 or- 
loiso. 

Worahip of SIvaund ! 
PiuTfr } although 1 
Ih* iMiiac uoiiid: 
imply Voiabnava 

Avatars of Vishnu 
and kgends of 
Siva 

Sniis# quent to Tan 
trlka, Sokta^ and 
Jala oacts Yogis 
try to ioenthy 
themselves ultb 
thadtriaUr 

16 Siva. 

i 

Matiyi^ or nah. 

Worahip of Siva, but i 
not aectarial 

1 

Fish avatar The 
hfahnbhitr/Ua 
m pies thie etoTff 
feem the flfafspo. 
and therefon < 

ahooid be subee^ 1 
<qumi 

Quotes the very 
words of Vishim 
and Vadnia ISj- 
ranaSfand therefore 
ifler lyth century 

17 Vishnu 
and 

SiWS. i 

Garuda, or Vu! 
tore 

Snn, Siva andVish 
nu wurahip 

Birth of Garuda not 
mentioirad, but of 
aaensd plam ded(« i 
catad to the aun 
A <inieatlonable 

Puraua. 

Quotes the Taninka 
rttuah therefore 
fulMMiiiaf^ to 7tb 
and centuries 

16 Siva... 

♦ 

Brahmanda. 

! 

Kamttfve^ chiefly , 
but alaoworatiip of 
Dnrga a# Baea* 
aaktl 

f M of Brahma, of 
Kamehi, or Kople. . 

vpitsa. 

i 

1 

Buies of a Sakta, or 
Tautriha dascrip* 
tlon idvan, thsia* 
Ihva modem, as 
■Wilson calls them 
CQimptioiis of the 
reilguon of Gie Ve* 
dpa sssd JRaemass 


file to he veHwl vpon, in tlic^pn«6iitccto4itioii»ai mtthoriilefi for 

IIm foytMiod^ liHfion of ^ Hiiido* at any remote period. Tho Mababharati 
«ay« a|Un«^ Hift fK 9 la«e<id la enrreiit the world wludi is iincoimot^ with 
and ^§fm IfUmatns its bo&n^ <3»o<in|ln of thosotpld in the ihQtrai}««4-^iV^ace ^ 
Iht VUhm Jhmmf f* 58 . > 
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Lieut. A. ConoUy, 169. 
Ante-<-Brahntanic».l wuvaliip of tho'Hiudvs, 
by J. Stovcnaon, DiD.j 2.'KI. 

Arabic Inscrintton on $, tombstono at 
Mtato, 173 . 

Arrian, quotation account of 

caatos, 606. 

Asoko ralsea a atatiie to Bud'HiOi 289. 
builda a titqj© near Patna, JlOO# 

— — comstmcta a hall, 310, 3:il. 
AuiogroiJh MS. of Iba iCliaUikan^a 
Biogra{khical Oictioxisi^, by lier. W, 
Ouroton, 223. 

Boll, Sanutcl, Eeq., on the oxpe^ciicy | 
of opening a Bocond port in China, by, | 
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Br%g 0 , Major-ileiieral, a ahort account 
of the SltcrJoy Fnniily, by, 77* 
Bxalimmns ibuiid in Aifghanistaa by Fa* 
huui, 27& 

on board ship 'as merchants, 

;i20. 

might bo oonolitotcd from 

other <»sta«, 372, 

those so oaUed by Wmrtern 

writers were Jaim or Bud- 
dhists, 396. 

originally strangers in India, 
4199* 

th^ aequimtion of power 

compomi.tiireiy recmxt, 402. 
Brahmanisni, as uosr pxgntieed> not so 
ancient as Buddliism, 336. 

BndiUm'o ekuU pteserm as a reUo ftt 
Halim (Ghftmii or JcdlidlA^ 
282. 

toistb 288, 300, ni7f 318. 

^^Mtb^irorioita dslobof, 890,31 8. 

Buddhism, piedomiuant throughout In- 
dia, from 000 n.c. to 700 
A.D., 334. 

— ---------- first introduced into China, 261. 

- 7 -- r- enteusion of, in fifth century, 

286.^ M266 

Buddhist ,^mhlems, 451. ’ v 

Buddhists 203, 310^ 3^7# r* 


Buddhists anciently ate fii^h, 286. 

Cassie Chitty, S,, Bsq., on the site and" 
mins of Tammana I^ uwerii, 242. 

Castes, anciently secular, and not reli- 
gious, 336. 

ArriaA*S acoonnt of, BIMW 

a civil institution mnonit Bud- 
dhists, 379. 

not of much importance *mii- 

udantly, 407 . 

Chmtcphsr, X#leut. W,, "Vdcabulaiy of 
the Idaldiviam language, compiled by, 
42. 

Conolly, Lieut. A., on the white-haired 
Angora goat, 1 59. 

China, ohst^rvaiions on the itspodicsney of 
opening a sc*5ond port in, 182; ob- -’ 
Jections to ports pr<%viotisly 
201 ; appendix, 203. 

Chinese literature, knowtecige of Indian 
history obtainable fxioiB^ 243. ; 

Chinese Secret Triad 

Hswboldiuiid Ma|o^Sluupei9iTWI^^ 
C.B., 120 ; rales and cl; tim 

brotherhood, 130; secrc^^llg^ i49V' 
eottstitutioa of the Mhla^ ra^0)(HM 
tioxi, 143; oaths and rsoord, 146; 
peach-wdon association, 140; name 
and oragiu, 134 ; riWMwnhMitma to free- 
masonry, 156. 

Curoton, tha Mttv, W-, extracts from 
an Arabic work rmpecti]^ Indian 

g iysicians, by, 105; on an autograph 
3. of lUm il Uk a n ’s i^ktioniiJiT, 
223. 

Pa^unoy, W^, ohaerviliiiOns VfitiSf A 

inquiry Ant® Ilia «nme dt 

Fa hutt^ birth of, 263 ; sets out on iibi 
travels 272; at Kbotan, 274 ; at 
Ladaldt <?), «70| in the Hunala|^ 
277; paases |he Indus, 277; id 
’ ghaambp, 273; ht Tv andahar, 201 ; In 
BeluchiMkaai, 281 ; rotuma to the Ih- 
' duB, 283 ; at Mathnm, 284 ; at Gauouj, 

, ^3 ; at Bmvasti, | at Kanila, the 
^ilt^isca df^pudd^ 390; at Xawo, 
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Ooftt, on the wliitf-haircil Anprora, by 
Xi'ufc. A. Couuliy, 100. 

thsang'**? traveN, aiialysi# of, 3iJ2. 

Ibn £Nli»lhlcim '9 Biocjr »(>hical Dl^onar> , 
m fttt anf MS. ot, by Kcr, W . 

Core* oil, 223. 

i«dimivH>8icJanfi, ('-\tiact» from »n Ara- 
bio work roft^M otlnu^ mS- 
ihlttoriptiont aiiciont, at Saoclii, by Col. 
Syke«, Sl4ft 

lafiwapttoaa, when auoiiiitii 'wro in Pali, 
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272, 416* 

liat ol, 460 

J^mi al 'J'aw^rilvh, on the discovery of 
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vion&ip unlqiown to Fa hiaii, 292, 


Afaliabharata, smll^uity of, 49*1, 
MaKavuniao, acogj^nt of, 
iMaldiv^ii hUig 


^nt of, 

tge, rocabulwy of the, 


ll:a*tyviUi<*ba*S/a(*coftnt of India, 467. 

code of, not so aocknt as pr**- 
tended, 435. 

Morltj, W. Eb^., on ISte dihcovory of 
piwt of the «Oi*ond volume olft the J Ami 
’ alxaaaiikh, 11 . * 

Muido of the East, observations with' a 
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' 423. 
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248. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OP THS 

SEVfINTEENTH ANNIVERSARY MEETING OP THE SOCIETY, 

Held on the Ora op Mav, 1840. 

The Rihht Hon. C. W. WILLIAMS WYNN, M.P., 

l*KEfclDENT, IN TUB ChATR. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 

WAS KEAT> AS FOLLOWS'. — 

lx is with considerable satisfaction that the Council can open their Report 
on the Proceedings of the past year by stating that the ei^nditure of the 
Society has continued to be kept considerably within the receipts and that, 
having thus recovered from the state of financial difficulty into which they 
had fallen, the funds will now allow of the publication in the present year 
of two Numbers of the Journal. It is right, however, to qualify the satisfac* 
tion which at first arises from observing so large a balance in hand at the 
close of the last year's account as 407/., by remarking that the actual 8ur« 
plus of the receipts above the expenditure is only III/., which is not equal 
to the cost of the second Number of the Journal proposed to be published in 
1840. The state of the funds, if viewed in reference to their economical 
management, must be, on the whole, gratifying ; but if the operations of the 
Society are crippled for want of larger means ; if its Library is so en- 
tirely dependent on the contributions of Societies, and of individual kfem- 
bers, that no branch of Oriental inquiry can be made complete on its shelves 
for the use of its Members, or of Oriental scholars, or persons engaged in 
the prosecution of researches into the civil and natural history, geogra|diyt 
antiquities, and products of Asia, or even of India alone ; if coUectiona of 
various kinds which would be given to enrich its Ntuseum are withh^d hf 
the possessors, or refused by the Society, boeause there Is not room where 
to lay them out and exhibit them, and there are not means to procure 
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lar^^er accommodation ; if the hopes of public assistance in obtaining more 
suitable apartments, though long cherished, must now be abandoned, the 
friends of the Society must lament the limited extent of that prosperity 
which ought to attend such an Instituiton in this great country* Much as 
the Council deplore this inadequate support, it was their duty not to attempt 
more than their resources would justify ; and they can only urge on every 
Member of the body the great importance of the utmost individual exertion 
to increase the number of Resident Members, on whose annual subscriptions 
must chiedy depend the usefulness of the Society. 

The regulation of January, 1838, increasing the amount to be paid by 
Life Members, appears to have had some, though not a very considerable, 
effect in diminishing the number of those who compound for their subscript 
tiona. The amount received from that source in the last year has been much 
below the average of former years ; but that average is deduced from sums 
so very different in amount, that no positive opinion can be formed as to the 
eventual operation of the altered rule. The amount was something above 
which exceeds the receipt of the preceding year. It is more important 
to notice, that the alteration has not diminished the whole receipts of the So- 
ciety, which are larger this year than on an average of the last ten years. 

The Council have also the satisfaction to observe, that they continue to 
experience the good effects of the regulation passed in 1838, the object of 
W'hich was to recover arrears of subscription, and to prevent, as far as prac- 
ticable, their future accumulation. They are now enabled to state, that 
their lists exhibit fewer defaulters than have at any former period been 
found upon them. 

The number of Elections during the past year has considerably exceeded 
that of the preceding, being nineteen Resident Members. There were two 
Elections of Honorary Members, one of his Highness Ikbal-ood-DowiaH, 
Prince of Oude, an Oriental scholar of considerable attainraefits, who« 
while in London, frequently attended the Meetings of the Society, and e^t- 
hibited a lively interest in their proceedings ; and the other, of His Highness 
the Sultan of Turkey. His Highness's donations of Oriental works not 
otherwise readily accessible, entitle him to be held in grateful remembrance 
by this Society, which has. by bis death, so soon been deprived of the further 
advantages i^romised by his enlightened assistance. 

Two Corresponding Members have been also added to the Society's List: 
oQ^tthe Rev. C. F. ScHLriENa of Malta; and the other. Professor Gustav us 
Flubqxl, the learned Editor of Haji Khalfah’s great Bibliographical 
DicUonary. 

The deaths of Members durir% the past year have been mOm than ordi- 
narily xiumerous. They include two Honorary, two Corresponding, two 
Foreign, and eighteen Contributii^ Members, and are as follows 

His Highness Runjit Bmgb, Rajah of the Pttnjkb, 

His Highness Mahtnild, Bultan of Ttarkey, 
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Corresponding, 

Geneml Aliai-d. 

Cavelly Venkata Lutchmiah. 

Foreign, 

Count Munster Meinhovel. 

Profosiioi* Peter Von*Bohlen 

Contribnling^ 

Josias du Pr^^ Alexander, Esq. 

The Rij?ht. Hon. Lord William H. C. Bentinck, 

Major-General Sir William BUuskburne. 

David Colvin, Esq. 

Sir Franeis Hastings Doyle, Burt. 

Thomas Daniell. Esq., H.A. 

General William Farquhar. 

James M 'Donnell, Esq., AI.D. 

The Right Hon. the Earl ol' Powis. 

Crosier Raine, Esq. 

Thomiis Redhead, Esq. 

James G. Remington, Esq. 

The Right Hon. John Sullivan. 

Lieut.-CoL E. L. Smythe. 

Col. Josiah Stewart. 

Benjamin Torin, Esq. 

Major-General Sir N. Trant.' 

Sir W, Williams Wynn, Bart, M.P, 

The political merits of Maharaja RunjIt Sinoh arc matters for 
history to dilate upon, and are already familiar to Europe. ^ It is in his 
capacity of patron of letters and science that the Society records and regrets 
his death. His becoming enrolled amongst our Honorary Members is one 
evidence of this character ; hut more practical proofs of his liberal encourage- 
ment of talent have been repeatedly displayed by him whenever opportunity 
permitted its exercise within his own dominioiis. His readiness to avail 
himself of the skill and knowledge of European otficers in the organ! ration 
of his farces, ami the management of bis provinces, wlxilst it evinced his dis- 
crimination, may bo attributed to policy also; but the facilities which he 
afforded thorn to search tor the precious remains of antiquity in the Punjfib, 
and to collect and publish geographical illustrations of parts of his prinoi- 
pality, before litUe known, were proofs of liberal and comprehensive feeling, 
little to have been expected from a sovereign in his situation. It is for ©\wa 
still more decided marks of his liberality, however, that we have reason to W 
thankftil to him, and in an especial manner, for the encouragement of every 
kind, the personal notice, the freedom and safety of access to his tejrnteriost 
the facilities he commanded or bestowed, and even the pecuniary aid Which 
he was ever prompt to grant to European travellers. MoorcrotL a^ia season 
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when Runjit Sin^fh's connexion with the Government of British Iinlia was 
precarious, and involved various contingencies of evcninal discord, was 
ircuied by him with marked hospitality and distinction, and was allowed to 
traverse at will the Punjab and Kashmir, and the intervening dependencies; 
and at a later period Jacquemont acknowledges that he received, not only 
similar permission and aid, but even liberal supplies— of all of which he stood 
in need. Conduct of this description, and in an Asiatic prince, fully entitles 
the Maharaja to the grateful commemoration of an Asiatic Society* 

One of the most distinguished of the European Officers in the service of 
Mfihafaja Runjft Singh was General Allard, whose claim to literary 
notice rests U{K>n his having brought to France, and presented to the Royal 
Cabinet, an invaluable collection of Bactro. Indian coins and antiquities col- 
lected by himself or by his colleague, General Ventura. They have been 
the theme of minute and learned description by the late M. Jacquet, and by 
M. Raoul Rochettc, in the Journal Asiatique. The death of M, Allard and 
of his illustrious master might seem to augur unfavourably for the prose- 
cution of research in the Sikh dominions ; but General Ventura and M. 

' Court are still there, and they are both known as zealous and able contribu- 
tors to our knowledge, both of the present and past history of the Punjab. 

Cavelly Venkata Lxjtchmiah, a Brahman of Madras, was for many 
years at the head of the Native Establishment formed by Colonel Mackenzie, 
for the collection and elucidation of manuscripts, inscriptions, and antiquities 
illustrating the early or actual condition of the Dckhan. He accompanied 
Colonel Mackenzie to Calcutta, and after that officer s death, assisted for 
some time in compiling a Catalogue of the collections, until ill-health obliged 
him to return to Madras. He was a very respectable English scdiolar, well 
versed in the principal languages of the South of India, and deeply imbued 
with that love of antiquarian lore which animated his master's researches. 
After his return to Madras, and the recovery of his health, Cavelly Venkata 
resumed his literary pursuits, and made sevcnil communications to this So- 
ciety. Ho was also mainly instrumental in founding a Native Literary 
Society at Madras, and was President of it at his death. Although 
instances of a command of the English language did occur at Madras 
amongst the cotemporai*ics of Cavelly Venkata, yet the acquirement was 
then rare, and was efiected under great disadvantages. It was much 
rarer, however, for it to be applied, as it was by him, to literary research. 

0f our deceased Foreign Members Hr. Peter von Bohlun, Professor 
of ^dental Languages and Literature in the University of Kbnigsburg, is 
known to Oriental scholars by his edition of the Satakas or Centos of 
ImartHhari, with a Latin translatipi], and by his work upon the Hindus, 
Has Alte Indian. The former is a |>roof that he was a Sanskrit scholar of 
no ordinary merit ; and the latter c^splays extensive reading and judicious 
Mvostlgation. As a summary view of the history, religious institutes, 
uMKiaments, literature^ and scieno^s of the Hindus, it is at once a com« 
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prehensivo and concise a\ithority, to which we have yet nothing in on r own 
language to be comparefl. Dr. Von Bohleii was in England a few years 
6 nee, and was then in a precarious state of health, which bus terminated in 
his decease, whilst yet in the prime of life. 

' There are several names in the list of deceased Members whose loss 
w ill he felt, and is regretted by this Society. To notice each separately 
would be to swell this report beyond its fair limits ; but there is one which 
the Council cannot pass over in silence, — that of Sir William Black- 
BiTRNE, whose long residence at the court of his Highness the Raja of 
Tanjore, rendered him familiar with thehistorj^ and antiquities of the South 
of India, and the usages and habits of the people. He was for many years 
a member of the Council, w’here the unremitting interest he exhibited in 
the objects for which w*e arc associated, and the kind feelings and courteous 
manners shown in all his intercourse, will endear his memory to all who en- 
joyed the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

Thomas Danibll, Esq., has been much known as a painter of Indian 
subjects. When betvveen thirty and forty years of age be visited India in 
company with his nephew, whore he remained ten years, chiefly employed in 
making a splendid collection of paintings, most of which have at various 
times appeared before the public, Mr. Danicll was a member of the 
Royal Academy, at whoso annua! exhibitions many of his productions 
appeared. He died on the 19th of March last, at the very advanced age of 
iiinety~one. 

Although in consequence of some delay on our part in electing liini as 
a Corresponding Member, yet every object for which this Society is insti- 
tuted, every branch of Oriental inquiry, whether of a literary or scientific 
description, has sufTered too severe a loss in Mr. James Prinsep for us 
not to offer our tribute of regret for his premature death. One of a nume- 
rous family remarkable for eveiy attribute that graces humanity, Mr. JumesT 
Prinsep in early life devoted his energies to the cultivation of experimental 
science ; and w as in consequence appointed Assistant Assay Master in the 
Calcutta Mint in 1819. In the following year he was nominated Assay 
Master of the Mint of Benares; and w'as there most usefully and 
honourably employed for above ten years. In his official capacity he devised 
many ingenious arrangements for the discharge of his duty with accuracy 
and despatch ; and carried on, with equal industry and talent, various 
scientific investigations connected with his professional labours. Amongst 
others, he instituted a number of experiments on the best mode of mcasur- 
ing high degrees of temperature, the result of w^bich was honoured by 
insertion in the Transactions of the Royal Society ; and drew up an interest 
ing report on the discoveries in Electre-magnetism, which was alsd pub- 
lished in this country, in the Quarterly Review, Ho also set on foot a 
Society at Benares for literary and scientific objects ; and several taluiible 
communioations, especially on subjects of chemistry, meteorology, and 
estmiioroy, by him and his associates, were published, partly iti the Asiatic 
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Researches'’and partly in tb© Quarterly Oriental Magazine and Review, in 
CalouU;!. 

Nor were his duties whilst at Benares restricted to those of liis office. 
His skill as an engineer and an architect were put in requisition by the 
local authorities; and he designed an edifice erected for a mint* repaired 
the minarets of the Mosque of Aurengzeb, when in a state that threatened 
infinite mischief to tlw adjacent houses ; and planned and executed the means 
of draining the city. He also made a statistical survey of Benares, the 
partieuiars of which are published in the Asiatic Researches ; and, whilst 
thus engaged, ho availed himself of his talent and taste as an artist to deli- 
neate many of the most interesting of the picturesque and characteristic 
objects with which Benares abounds. His drawit^gs were lithographed in 
England, ai^d form a volume which for character and truth has never been 
equalled by any artistical illustrations of Indian scenery. The plates are 
accompanied by descriptions which are in like manner faithful and in- 
structive, and show that he had made himself tlioroughly acquainted wdtli 
the people, as well fas with tho place. The same merit distinguished the 
w’hole of his career ; and the natives of India never had amongst them a 
warmer, a more active, or a more judicious friend. 

Upon the abolition of the Benares Mint in 1830, the services of Mr. 
Pn'nsep were transferred to that of Calcutta; and with his removal com- 
menced those remarkable exertions by which he is known as a distittguished 
Orientalist. He joined the Assay Office as Assistant Assay Master ; but 
on the departure of his predecessor, Mr. Wilson, in January, 1833, he suc- 
ceeded to the situation of Assay Master. In both capacities he was labori- 
ously occupied by his official duties. He was also actively engaged in 
collateral scientific researches; in the chemical analysis of mineral or 
metallic substances, of^the nature of which it was the interest of the Govern- 
ment to be accurately apprized ; or in experiments or obsiervations of n 
^miscellaneous description. 

Amongst the principal fruits of his labours in this department were a 
series of experimental researches on the depression of the wet bulb hygro- 
meter, a subject included amongst the desiderata of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science ; and an elaborate compilation untitled 
Useful Tables, in which the coins, measures, and weights of British India 
and the East are described from experimental verification ; fand the compu- 
tations of time, according to the JHindu and Mohammedan calendars, are 
fully fi»d clearly explained, and accompanied by chronological dynasties of 
the ahpient and modern sovereigns of Persia, India, Tibet, Ava, Ceylon, 
and the adjacent regitgis ? th® whole oonstituting an authority 

of the highest character and greatest practical utility. 

These duties aiid pursuits, aUhou|^h demanding far more than commqn 
assiduity, were insufficient to satisfy a mind, the activity of which was 
unwearied, and the energies of whieffi appeared to be inexhaustible; and 
the chief source of Mr. J. Frinsep's claims upon the admiration and 
gratitude of Orientalists* whether th^* tastes be scientific or literary# is the 
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the Journal of the Asiatic Society, of wrhich he was tUo sole editor^ and to 
which he was a most industrious and valuable contributor. 

In 18*2D, Captain Herbert, then attached to the department of the Sur- 
veyor-Genera], set on foot a Periodical, to which he gave the modest denomi- 
nation of ** Gleanings in as it was especially of a scientific 

character, and was composed of materials in part derived from European 
publications of the same class. Captain Herbert left Calcutta in 1831, 
and before his departure, made over tp Mr. Prinsop the continuation of 
his Journal. Mr. Prinsep having become joint secretary of the Asiatic 
Society, thought it likely that the objects of iVie Society and those of the 
periodical he had taken charge of, might l>e advantageously combined; 
and, with the concurrence of the Society, he changed the form and title of 
the work, to that of “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal," in which 
papers ut>on topics iilnstrative of man and nature in the East, whetlier 
communicated direct, or through the Society, might l>e appropriatoly 
made puVdic. The project was judicious; its execution most successful; 
and the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal is at once a monument of 
Mr. Priiisep’s extraordinary talents and application, and a rich mine of 
information on many of t he most interesting objects of Oriental research. 
The work, up the time of his leaving India, extends to seven volumes; 
the two last of which are in two parts each, <?xceciling a thousand pages of 
closely printed matter in small type. There are, from Mr. Prinsep's own 
pen, nearly a hundred articles, besides a \uricty of editorial matter; there 
are some hundred plates, a great number of which are of coins and 
inscriptions; and most of these are drawn, and even engraved, by Mr, 
Prinsep himself. When to all this is added the entire editorial superin- 
tendence and correction of the work, from eighty to a hundred pagea a 
month, it is difilcuU to conceive how it was possible for one unassisted 
individual to have accomplished the task;„ much more is the astonishment 
increased, when we ^nd that all this labour and inquiry was not bis 
business, of which be had more than enough beside, — but his anpiusement- 
the occupation of that time which any other public servant, however 
diligent and zealous, would usually have dedicated to rest, or tp society, 

The varied nature of Mr. Prinsep’s contrihuti'>n5 to the Journal will 
bo best appreciated by reference to the Index of any ope of the volumes. 
Thus, in the fifth, we find him the author of Uje following papers; — 

1. On a new Standard Barometer; 2, On the Roof of the Church of 
Fort William ; 3. On the Damatha Cave Inscriptions ; 4. On the Chemical 
action of Copper on Ink; h Anoient Inscriptions; ip, J L 

On the Wet Bulb Ilygrometer Pepr^sions; 12. On the Measurement 
of the Arabic Quadrant; 13, On Hew Jlaetrian Coins; 14. Qua statue 
ofSUenus; 15. On New MHlu'aie Cems| 16. On Hindu Coins; 
the Valtabhi Bynaaty; ifi. pn the NauMeal instruments pf the Arahs; 
19. On B&mar Balt; 20* On the Range of .tjbe Barometer |n various 
places. The same volume has m full plates Coins, drawn apd engraved 
hy Mr. Prinsep; and fifteen plalea cf luscfip^^na 9^4 Antiquities, also 
drawn by him on stone. 
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AniitUt the many valuable contributions with which the Journal is 
fiiniis;he«l by its editor, those which have excited roost universal interest, 
bein|[r known throughout continental Europe as well as in India, and better 
than in Great Britain, belong to the two classes of Coins and Inscriptions, 
iri both of which the discoveries of Mr. Priusep have been roost surpt isingly 
brdliant. Bringing to the task of deciphering ancient, and biiheito 
illegible characters, the readiness of resource which his practice of philo- 
sophical experiment had taught him; the quickness and accuracy of eyo 
which he derived from his accomplishments as an artist; the energy and 
perseverance which were part of his nature, and the knowledge which he 
had gathered by observation and study, he combined qualiOcations rarely 
united in the same person, although essential to success ; and completely 
made out the purport of the remains of antiquity which had been recently 
brought to light: or which when longer known, had l)afiled all previous 
ingenuity and application. 

Availing himself promptly of a suggo.sticn of IMr. Masson in regard tO' 
the inscriptions on the rcverse.s of the Greek Bactrian Coins, he succeetled 
in forming ttn alphabet wliich has received the concurrence of the Conti- 
nental scholars. He also determined the value of the characters which 
appear upon the coins found in Kutch ; and first detected the curious 
application of Hindu inscriptions to Moharaniedun names on the coins of 
the first Mohammedan princes of Delhi. lu the characters of inscriptions 
on columns, stones, and rocks, Mr. Prinsep’s researches have traced the 
formation of the alphabet in which Sanskrit has l>een written in Upper 
India, for the last thousand years at least, the Devanagari, through a 
variety of older modifications, up to what appears to be its earliest known 
form, that in which it is found upon the rocks in Gujarat, and which is 
ceitainly anterior to the third century before the Christian era. These 
modifications lie has exhibited in two engraved tables in the seventh 
volume of the Journal; and they furnish an invaluable key to all future 
attempts to investigate further the subject of Indian Palaeography. It is 
not one of the least important of the results that he has obtained, that 
many of the detniks of both Brahmanical and Buddhist genealogy and 
chronology have been verified by the inscriptions he has deciphered ; and 
that the same unquestionable evidences have confirmed the existence of 
amicable relations between Chandragupta, or Sandrocottus, and his 
immediate successors, with the Greek princes of Persia and Egypt, who 
were the successors of Alexander, as intimated by the Greek historians. 

The numismatic and palfBologicai discoveries of Mr. Prtnsep have 
contributed, in a most essential mexmer, to furnish a satisfactory outline of 
the history of India, from the invasion of Alexander, to that of Mohammed 
Ghori, an into»'val of fifteen centuries. That materials exist in the 
inscriptions in the cavern temples of India, for carrying the history still 
further back, to the sixth century before Christ, or the date assigned to the 
reformation taught by Sukya, Mr. Prinsep has himself intimated as 
possiltle; and it is Stated in the Preface to the seventh volume of Ibo 
Journal, which was completed under the superintendence of his brothers, 
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that it was his anxious purpose to have prosecuted this inquiry. The 
purpose was worthy of him; and if success were attainable, it would have, 
been his portion. His untimely decease has interrupted all reasonable 
prospect of the question immediately determined; but it is to bo 

hoped that the seal which it was one of his great merits to have had the 
power of animating in others, will not expire with him. His example may 
still incite the former associates of his labours to persevere, in the 
confidence that they cannot better honour his memory than hy imitating 
bis example. 

Towards the end of 1838, the extreme and incessant application with 
which Mr. Prinsep had laboured for six years, with little apparent feeling 
of inconvenience, certairdy with no expression of a feeling of fatigue, no 
sensible diminution of zeal or vigour, produced effects, the more alarming 
that they w-ere ns unexpected as severe. After struggling against tliem 
for some time in vain, it became absolutely necessary to relinquish all 
business whatever, and seek for rtdief in rest and change of scene. The 
remedy came too late. Tbe energy that had borne up against such 
unusual exertion so long, was entirely exhausted. Mr. Prinsep arrived in 
England in 1839, in a state of extreme prostration of bodily and mental 
strength; and although from his time of life, which w’as under forty, hia 
constitutional vigour, his equability of disposition, and his temperate habits, 
his friends llattered themselves that they might augur favourably of tho 
rc'iult, yet ho continued to Unger, without any permanent indication of 
amendment throughout tbe year; and has at last sunk beneath the fatal 
effects of a too prodigal and prolonged expenditure, and consequent 
exhaustion of the intellectual powers. 

Mr. Prinsep was, at the time of his quitting India, Secretary of tho 
Mint Committee, and of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. He was a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London, and a Member of the Asiatic Society of 
Paris, and of various scientific and literary associations at home, on the 
Continent, and in America. Since his return to Europe, he had been 
elected Foreign Member of the Royal Academy of Berlin, and of the 
Institute of France. , 

Among the subjects of peculiar interest which have occupied tlie atten* 
tionof the Society during the past year, no one possessed a higher value than 
the report of the progress made by Major Rawlinson in deciphering the 
arro\v>headed inscriptions on the rocks at Bisltlin. As historical menu* 
ments concurring with, and confirming the genealogy of Darius, tbe son 
of Hystaspes, given by Herodotus, and the great events of that monarch's 
adventurous reign» they are invaluable ; while the comparative certainty 
which now attends tho development of tbe cuneiform clusters of signs, and 
the concurrence of Major Rawiinson with Professor Lassen, and Monsieur 
Burnoufvas to the powers of those symbols, hold out the best hope that all 
the information which the inscriptions in that character, so widely ilifiTused, 
may be supposed to contain, will ere long, be laid before the wmld. 

With a highly praiseworthy desire of accuracy and certainty, Major 
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Rawlinson is anxious that hU discoveries shotiM not be printed except 
in iheir most complete and perfect form; end he has promised to lose no 
time in placing his entire translations in the possession of the Society for 
publicatio?!. Meantime the gratification experienced by the Meeting 
before whom the extracts and notes already received from Mayor Rawliuson 
were read, will be long recollected, and has excited a lively desire to receive 
the promised detail. 

The union of Her Most Gracious Majesty with His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, an event which has diffused joy and hope 
throughout the land, has not been allowed by this Society to pass without 
paying their tribute of respectful congratulation on the happy occasion. 

An Address was voted to Her Majesty, which was presented by the 
Right Honourable the President of the Society, accompanied by tbe Right 
Honourable Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., and was by Her Majesty most gra- 
ciously received. 

An Address was also voted to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, which 
was transmitted by Sir Gore Ouseiey ; and acknowledged in the following 
letter from His Royal Highness's Comptroller of the Household, the JLord 
Robert Grosvenor, 


Buckingham Palack, April 2, 3840, 

My dear Sir, 

I have this day, according to your desire, had the honour of 
submitting to Prince Albert, the Congratulatory Address ft*om the Royal 
Asiatic Society. His Royal Highness duly appreciates your attention in 
not presenting it personally; and has commanded me to request that you 
will accept for yourself and have the goodness to cojivey to the Members of 
that Body His Royal Highness's best thanks for the expressions it con- 
tained, 

I remain, my dear Sir, 

Your 8 most faithfully, 

R. Grosvkwor, 

tUght JToiu Sir Gore Ouseiey^' 

4-c, SfC, 

Tbe eleventh Number of the Society's Journal is now laid on the table ; 
among its articles is one on the Sea*ports of China, written several years 
ago by one of the piwsent Members of tins Council, which will amply repay 
the attention with which it miist be l^eived at the present juncture. 

r 

The Council have received from the Seeretary of tha Oriental Translation 
Fund the following Report of the oj^enttions bf that distinguished branch 
of the Society, which ' the^ have mheh gratification in laying hefbre the 
Meeting, 
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The Committee have published since the last atiniversary of the Society, 
the followings works: — 

1. Practical Philosophy of the Muhammadan People; being a translar 
tion of the Akhlak i-Jalaly ; by W. F. Thompson, Ksq. 

2. The second volume of Professor FlUgers edition and translation of 
the g^reat Bibliographical Dictionary of Haji Ivbalfa. 

3 . The first volume of Professor Garcin tie TaseyV Histoire dc la Litte- 
tature Hindoui el Hindustani. 

4. 'rhe second livniison of M. Quatrem^re's trttnglation of Makrisi's 
Ilistoire de» Sultans Maniloiiks. 

r>. Professor Wilson’s translutiou from the {SansUrit of the Vishnu 
Pu rana. 

The importance of the Dictionary of Haji Khalfa is well known by 
Oriental scholars; and the value of the work of Makvizi, as the record of 
a dynasty full of interest to the investigator into the History of Ejrypt, is 
also justly appreciated. Elaborate and favourable criticisms have appeared 
of the works of Mr. Thompson and .M. Garcin de Tassy, evidencing 
llio attention they have attracted from reviewers* and the increasing desire 
of the reading public to become intimately acquainted with the literaturo 
of the East. The last work enumerated, the Vishnu Parana, must be 
especially gratifying to the inquirer into the curious and intricate mythology 
nf the Hindus, and into the sectarial divisions of Hinduism, Professor 
Wilson's translation occupies no fewer than 665 pages in quarto, including 
numerous notes and elucidations ; and is followed by an extensive index of 
names of divinities, heroes, sages, and places, affording a valuable key to 
the mylhology of the Puranas, as well as to the Hindu myths in general. 
In the Preface to this work the learned translator has devoted forty pages 
to a succinct account of the whole eighteen Puranas. H is analyses of two 
of these, t he Brahma Puranaandthe Padina Parana, have already appeart^ 
in the fifth volnnie of the Journal of the Society; and it must be earnestly 
wished that Professor Wilson’s health and leisure may enable him to accoifi- 
j)lish the laborious task ho has proposed to himself of placing, in the course 
of lime, before Oriental scholars, similar analyses of the whole series of these 
voluminous writings. 

The Preface to the Vishnu Parana contains also the result of much 
patient investigation into tiie cosmogony and doctrines of the Vedas and 
Puranas, and into the historical traditions derived from these ancient Hindu 
Scriptures, from which may be deduced many authentic data of the con- 
dition and progress of the civilization of mankind in very remote ages* 

The Vishnu Purana must, thorefoiw, be considered a most valuable 
addition to the treasures of Hindu literature which have been opened to 
Europeans by means of the Oriental Translation Fund and the exertions of 
its Oonatnlttee. Amongst these treasures are to be found several other 
works of the highest interest relating to the same subjects ; namely, the 
Raghuvatisa, the Harivansa, the Rig-Veda, the Kumara Sambhava, and 
the Sankhya Karika, all translated IVom the Sanskrit, and affording the most 
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aulltentic materiala for the studies of those few, who, as Professor Wilson 
c’t»j*crvcs in the Preface before mentioned, “ in these times of utilitarian 
selfishness, conflicting opinion, party virulence, and political agitation, can 
find a resting-place for their thoughts in the tranquil cx)n tern plat ion of the 
yet living pictures of the ancient world which are exhibited by the literature 
and mythology of the Hindus.” 

Among the translations recently ofTerod to the Committee are those of 
the Nalodaya, from the Sanskrit, by the Rev. W. Yates, of Calcutta; and 
thatof the Atish Kedeh, a biographical Persian work, containing an account 
of more than eight hundi-ed Persian poets, %vith specimens of their coinposi- 
tions ; proposed to he translated by N. Bland, Esq. 

Of the traitshitions in the progress of printing, the History of the 
Mohammedan D> nasties of Spain, by Seuor de Gayangoz, is nearly com- 
pleted. 

Tlie new translations for the Committee, whit h are in a state of con- 
siderable forwardness, are 

The Nishaii i Haideri, translated by Colonel Miles, from a MS. belong- 
ing to the library of Her Majesty. 

Ibn Khallikan's Bibliographical Dictionary; translated by Baron Mac 
Guckin de Slane ; and 

The Kit6b al Yamini, translated by the Rev. James Reynolds. 

The following Report of the Auditors was read;— 

AUDITORS' REPORT. 

In laying the Accounts of the Society, for the year ending 1S39, before 
the Meeting, the Auditors regret to state that the financial resources of the 
Society do not exhibit so satisfactory an aspect, as might, upon a superficial 
examination, appear. 

It will be gratifying, however, for the Society to know that there are no 
outstanding debts beyond the ordinary and current expenses of the season ; 
and that the balances in favour of the Society exhibit an annual increase 
from the year 1837, at which period the balance in band amounted to 
170/- 19^. 2d, : in 1838, it was 296/, 3s, 3d.: in the past year, 1839, (as per 
Statement, No. I.) it amounts to 407/. 4s, 2cf. : and, according to the 
estimate (as per Statement, No. II J fui*nished to us by the Secretary, it is 
expected to amount, in the present year, to nearly 500/. But it here becomes 
the duty of the Auditors to point out to the Society that this apparent im- 
provement in their financial ^affaim, does not arise from any Increased pro- 
sperity in their resources, but from certain retrenchments introduced into 
their expenditure 1st. in the appointment of an Honorary Secretary in 
lieu of a Stipendiary one ; and, 2ndiy, in the department of printing. And, 
with respect, to the Library, it is to be regretted that the funds of the 
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Society have at all time^ been altogether inadequate to admit of hardly any 
appropriation to the objects of that department. But it is unnecessary for 
the Auditors to remark* that retrenchment or inadequacy in these depart- 
ments is destructive of the efficiency of the Society* anti the very objects 
for which [it is instituted. It therefore becomes of the first importance for 
the Society to consider in what way their resources may be augmented* as 
well as their expenses reduced. 

The Receipts for the past year, {vide Statement, No. I.) were * 

£. d. 

For Annual Subscriptions and Arrears of ditto . . 647 17 0 

Admission Fees of New Members . • 47 5 0 

Compositions of Subscriptions . . . * 115 10 0 

Annual Donation of the Hon. East India Company |05 0 0 

Dividends on Stock . . , . . . 87 8 6 

Sale of Fublications . • . . . 53 12 9 

Making a Total of • . . 1056 13 3 

The Disbursements were : — 

House-rent, one year ...... 220 5 0 

Rates and Taxes • • . . * • • 57 19 10 

Salaries and Wages . . . , . • 247 10 0 

Printing Journal, and extra Copies of dilto . . 208 16 1 
Miscellanies 21116 


945 12 4 

Leaving a Balance between the Receipts and Expen- 
diture fur the year, of 111011 

Which, added to the Balance of the preceding 

year, 296 3 3 

Leaves a Balance in favour of the Society at the close of 

1839, of 407 4 2 

The Assets of the Society are estimated ns follows ; — 

Value of Stock fn 3 per cent Consols . . . 1800 0 0 

Library, Museum, Furniture, Stock of 

Publications, &c. «... 3500 0 0 

£5300 0 0 

It remains only for the Auditors to express their entire satisfaction at 
the correct manner in which the Accounts have been kept by Mr. Elliot, 
the Treasurer, and Mr. Clarke, the Honorary Secretary. 

Samuxl Bai.!.. 

William Nkwnham. 


London, 2ad May, 1840. 
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H. S. Grjeme, Esq. moved, *‘That the thanks of the Society be returned 
to the Auditor* ; and that their Report, together with that of the Counoi), 
be received, and printed in the Society’s Proceedings/’ 

The motion was seconded by Dr. Horsfikld, and carried unanimously. 

The Right Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston, as Chairman of the 
Committee of Correspondence, gave to the Meeting an interesting and 
comprehensive resurnS of the scientific and literary operations prosecuting 
in every part of Asia ; to which, and the inquiries connected with their 
progress and effects, the attention of the Society should be directed. 

Sir Edward Colebrooke, after expressing the pleasure which he had 
received in hearing the luminous sketch which had been given by Sir 
Alexander Johnston, of the various operations interesting to history, 
literature, and science, which were in progress in various parts of the East; 
and adverting to the zeal and anxiety always manifested by the Right 
Hon. Chairman of the Committee of Correspondence to draw the attention 
of the Members of tbe Society to every matter which might increase our 
knowledge of the East; and improve our means of advancing the welfare of 
our fellow subjects in India, moved, “ That the thanks of the Society be 
voted to the Right Hon. Chairman of the Committee of Correspondence; 
and that he be requested to reduce his observations to writing, for the 
purpose of being printed in the Society’s Proceedings.” 

Sir James Alexander seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Colonel Sykes having expressed his great regret at the absence of 
Colonel BarnewaU, tbe Chairman of the Committee of Commerce and Agri- 
culture, to whose zeal and exertions the Committee owed much of the prd* 
gress they had made, proceeded to read the following summary of their 
Proceedings: — 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND COMMERCE. 

Since the last Anniversary Meeting of the Society, this Committee has 
embraced the investigation of several matters, very important to the trade 
and agriculture of India, and tlie commerce and manufactures of England, 
Various inquiries are still in progress, which it will take time to complete, 
and which, in tbe result, are expected to be very beneficial. To enter more 
fully upon them in this Report, would be but to anticipate the record of the 
Committee’s Transactions. It will be sufficient to notice brieAy, the most 
important of the matters that have engaged the Committee's attention. 

The Committee have received several valuable communications respect- 
ing Cotton Wool* Foremost of these is a paper by Major-General 
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Briggs, raarked by much zeal, ability, and research, conUtning a sketch 
of the attempts which have been made to improve the Indian cotton, 
explaining the reasons why they have failed, and the tnanner in which liC 
considers they should in future be conducted: next in order is a Memorandum 
by Dr. Lusif, stating, from the result of much experience in India and 
inquiries in this country, the opinion he entertains of the great advantoge 
that hereafter will be derived from a more general introduction of the 
culture of Pernambuco cotton. At the same time the Committee have to ex- 
press their acknowledgments to Dr. Lush, they have also to add their acknow- 
ledgments to Mr. Wix^LiAMSON, the late able Revenue Commissioner at 
Bombay, for'a Paper containing his views of the best measures which can 
be sic.tcd ujKm for obtaining an adequate supply of cotton from India for the 
lioiue market. 7'his paper, and several important suggestions from Mr. 
WilIi:nnson, the Committoe consider of much value. They have in continua- 
tion of this subject, printed for eirculatma the instructions of the Honour- 
able the Court of Directors to the Government of India; also. Lord 
Auckland's Minute of the 14th of August, 1839, which embraces a review 
of all the infonrialion before the local governments of India at that period, 
which, witli the latest proceedings of the Horiicultural and Agricultural 
Socifd} at Calcutta, the Committee believe to comprise information of great 
. :ilue and importance at this moment. 

Mr. Solly is at present occu]iicd in the examination of an extensive 
hierics of cotton soils, from various countries in America, Asia, and Europe; 
which, it is hoped, will he completed in time to be inserted in the next 
number of tho Proceedings. 

Mr. J. Cappkr, of Ceylon, lias furnished the Committee with some 
;.j It t esting information respecting the production of sugar in that island. 
Tht attcm])ts, vvhi(di have hitherto been made to cultivate the sugar caxie 
end niamilacinre .sugar in Ceylon, have failed. Mr. Capper, however. 
Males, that it is at last succeeding. The sample of Ceylon sugar forwarded 
by huu, lids been I’avonrably reported on here; and a considerable quantity 
i.' now on its viay to this country. Whilst on the subject of sugar, the 
labours of Dr. Gibson must not be omitted. It would have been ditticult to 
v-vb^ct a man more admirably calculated to carry out successfully attempts 
to improve tho rude processes of the nalivea than Dr. Gibson; the result 
of whose perseverance is not merely that he has himself made superior 
^n\gar, but that he has also, by his example and intiucnce, induced the 
natives to adopt his improvements. Samples of sugar prepared under his 
Miperinleudcnee have been repoiled on by Mr. J. Travers and Mr. Solly. 

The extraordinary progress which has been made in improving Indian 
wool is how know'n to almost every one. The Committee has received 
‘iomc valuable information from Mr. Thomas SouTHjiv; and they have 
also to record a highly interesting paper from Lieutenant Conolly, on the 
Angora goat; which has been printed and distributed. 
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A coramercial history of the rise and manufacture of cocoa-nut oil* has 
been received from Mr. Capper, 'which shows the rapidly increasing 
demand for that article ; and points out how large a supply of it may be 
obtained from Ceylon alone. Connected with this subject, are several 
communications on the best means of importing cocoa-nut oil, so as to 
guard against the great loss from leakage which has been commonly 
experienced. It appears, that from the fortunate discovery of a wood 
adapted to the purp(.>se, casks are now made in which the oil is brought 
over without any lossj and that thus the evil is perfectly remedied. A 
letter lately received from the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, after 
returning thanks for Mr. Solly's report on oils, announces that they are in 
hopes of being enabled to send over to this country, a sutTicient quantity of 
each of the new' oils described in that Report, to enable expeliraeuts to be 
made to ascertain satisl'actorily their commercial and practical value. 

A series of several papers have been read by Mr. Solly on drugs and 
dye stuffs. One of flic principal of these is an account ol an extensive 
collection of samples from the Punjab and Mj sore, sent over by the 
Chamber of Commerce at Bombay, to the Loudon East India and China 
Association, and by that body tbrwardcfd for examination. Although in so 
extensive a collection of substauces, there are of coarse many well-known 
articles; yet there are also several new and unknown substances which 
promise to be of value, and are therefore worthy of further and more 
complete experiments. Amongst the most important of the new substances 
described in this Report may be noticed, “Macn, an astringent substance, 
suited as a substitute for galls;” “ Poppli Chitkba;” “ Maddi Chickha;” 
and “Lodar bark,” dye stuffs; and the Tallow', or solid oil from the Vateria 
Indica, &c. &c. 

Papers on Lichens, and on East Indian Salflow'ov, by Mr. Solly, have been 
read. In the latter, inquiry is made into the probable cause of the great 
superiority of the Chinese over East India Safflower. 

Mr. Solly’s observations on Malwa and Kandeish Opium, and on a 
new Indian resin, adapted to the making of varnish, may also here be 
mentioned. 

Several papers on the cultivation of silk have been received. Amongst 
these, it is sufficient to specify one by ConoNBL Sykes, in which he 
recommends the introduction of the Morus Multicaulis into India, as its 
cultivation is stated by the Americans to be attended by peculiar advant- 
ages; and to be lietter adapted to the growth of good silk than any other 
species of mulberi'y. 

The observations of Mr. Brownb on the successful cultivation of Tea 
in Wynaad, have been confirmed by a paper from J. SuLUVAif, Esq., who, 
however, slates likewise, that the plants are also now flourishing in the 
Neilgherries, 
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The importation of Caoutchouc from Assftn has greatly increased ; and 
some of it is considered to be superior to any other rubber for manufacturing 
purposes. The introduction of this article into the English market, which 
originated with our Secretary, Dr. Royle, has caused a very considerable 
reduction in the price of South American Caoutchouc, and prevented its 
becoming, as it were, a monopoly. 

In consequence of applications from India respecting the fibre of the 
leaf of the pine-apple, Mr. Solly made inquiries concerning its eligibility as 
an article of manufacture. The result of his inquiries shows, that although 
there is evidently a considerable prejudice against its use, yet, that if it 
could be brought over cheap, it might undoubtedly be used with advantage. 

Many other communications, on cattle, linseed, kino, cinnamon, coffee, 
&;c. &c., have been read, which it is unnecessary here further to particularize, 
A second number of the ** Proceedings" appeared in the course of last 
summer ; and a third, which will bring down the account of the labours of 
the Commitlec to the conclusion oi the present year, is being prepared 

Tho Committee Ix^g to express their best acknowledgements to Mr. 
Solly, for the benefit the)- have derived from the zeal and ability evinced by 
him during the past year, and for the valuable papers read by him before 
the Society. 

Wii.nAM Nkwnham, Esq., moved, and L. II. Petit, Esq., seconded 
the motion; “ That the thanks of the Society be voted to the Chairman of 
the Committee of Commerce and Agriculture, for bis valuable services in 
that office.” 

The motion was put and carried unanimously. 

Davii> Pollock, Esq., moved, That the thanks of the Society should 
be voted to tiie Council, for their important and valuable labours during the 
past year.” 

The motion was seconded by Robert Hunter, Esq., and carried 
unanimously. 

The Right Hon. the President, in rising to thank tho Meeting, in 
the name of the Council, for the vote just passed, begged leave to apologize 
for the rarity of his attendance during the past year at the Meetings of the 
Society, which was occasioned by infirmity and indisposition, in Consideration 
of which ho hoped he should be excused. He had heard with pleasure the Re. 
port of the Council; it was true that many might regret that the finances of the 
Society wore not in a more prosperous condition, but Ue augured well for 
them in future. He thought there was every prospect of the exertions of 
the Society attracting more favourable notice, and was convinced that they 
were on the way to superior prosperity. He did not wish to undervalue the 
exertions of individual Members, who might by private application gain new 
Subscribers among their friends ; but he trusted much more to an increased 
public sense of the efficiency of the Society, as improving our acquaintance 
with India, and showing how the interests of India might be benefited. 

c 2 
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The lion. CbRimian ofiftie Committeo of Correspondence bad shown 

bo.v n/rtny oaiises were at this moment in operation to produce an advancing 
oai , (‘?nent in llie East ; but }«c had omiUorl one very potent agent of civiliza- 
tion, fjrid that was steam navigation. The time required now /or a voyage 
tt» India was what would have been reejuired, a few years ago, for a tour to 
or Conslanlinoplo. Instead of htoking anxiously once or twice a 
year for the Indian licet, we had now a monthly corriuiunication with that 
part of our Eiupiie. Wo owed to tins rapid intercourse the more lively in- 
forest DOW takeri in Eastern matters, and the ruoie extensive knowledge 
which now prevails <>f Asia generally. He know that much greater interest 
was felt for India i)y this country than at any former period. It was urged, 
and hilt, ami ackno\vlotlgO!l in our Parliament, that we owed a great debt to 
India : that Itidia was a source of great profit (o this country ; that w’e had 
drawn largf^ly upon its resources r and that wo had not made ariy adequate 
return. He ihought ihat the Society was also aiding to raise aij interest in 
the East, by < <*r'.(n)uns<‘ating to the public the results of researches into the 
antiquities of Asia., And he wauild iicev allude to ihe Bisitun Cuneih>i'ra 
Inscriptions, which had been copi<"d with zeal and care, and deciphered 
with great sagacity by Major Rawlinson, who had thus boon instrumental 
m aHording that which promised to contribute more information regarding 
the East, tlian had been receivetl for centuries, contained in documentb 
whose authority W'as undeniable, in inscriptions more ancient than any that, 
had ever been l ead. These in.scriptions were full of historical information, 
not coucerning u small and obscure tribe, hut of one of the lirst and most 
civilized nations of antiquity, the Empire of Dariu.s Jlystaspes. Such a 
contribution to literal ure would be a material reonmmcndalion, and was 
calculated to awaken the interest of Europe. It would do more towards 
promoting tlie Society tlum all the exertioii'i of individual Members to pro- 
cure subscriptions or assistanet from Government. He was of opinion that 
the successful eultivation of tea in India had also done much tow'ards creat- 
ing an interest in England respecting that country. It had been introduced 
in a fortunate moment, when tlie continuance of our trade with China was 
suspended ; and although he hoped that our iiitcrcour-e witli that Empire 
would ere long be renewed, be was glad that wo W’cre preparing to be inde- 
pendent of it, for what had become with us a necessary of life. The dis- 
covery of tea in Assam we owed, as we owed so many other advantages, to the 
taletit, the perseverance, and intelligenco of the servants of the East India 
Company, of whom Canning had said, “ They uniied the auilities of states- 
men with the research of scholars.’ He hoped the Journal of the Society 
would continue to be the vehicle of comiuutiit ating to the world the results 
of the enlightened labours of those officers, and i; mual bring more co-opera- 
tion than any canvas.s or individual exertion could do. The Right Hon. 
President concluded with the expression of his anxious desire for the welfare 
of the Society. 

Sir Gkorgk Staunton rose and said that tliose who witnessed the 
infirm state of our excellent President could not but feel a double measui'e 
of gratitude to him for his appearance at Councils whenever he was able. 
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and especially for his attendance on the present occasion. He felt and 
lamented with the Council that all hopes of obtaining immediate assistance 
or patronage from the Government had failed ; but he felt also that the 
failure did not arise from any want of exertion on the part of the President 
or of the Council. They had repeatedly endeavoured to draw the attention 
of Government to their case, both in a national and political point of view. 
They had obtained from Her Majesty the most gratifying expression of the 
interest she took in their prosperity. He felt it would be invidious to enter 
particularly into the causes why nothing practical had hitherto resulted 
from Her Majesty’s gracious disposition to the Society. He would confine 
himself, therefore, to oiforing his congratulations to the Society, that not- 
withstanding this disappointment, they bad been able, though entirely un- 
assisted, to do so much towards the promotion of tlm various great and u.se- 
ful objects for which it was instituted. He was confident that they 
would continue to vender important benefits to India, and greatly improve 
our knowledge of its resources, and extend our communication with it, so 
that, in the end, the national importance of the Society would be better 
appreciated. 

Sir Gjjguge Staun^ton begged, before he sat down, to draw the attention 
of the Meeting to an important Memoir on the subject of our intercourse 
with China, by Mr. Ball, a Member of tlie Council, which had been just 
published by the Society. Mr. Ball had resided above twenty, years in 
China, and had peculiarly devoted his attention, throughout that period, to 
the cultivation and manufacture of tea, and the best mode of supplying this 
country w’ith that most important article of our Chinese commerce. About 
the period of Lord Amherst’s embassy Mr. Ball reduced the results of his 
inquiries upon this interesting subject, to the shape of a Memoir for the 
informaliou and assistance of our Ambassador xn his negotiation, especially 
with respect to the Ports of China at which that trade might be most 
•idvaniagcously carried on for the interests of both (countries. This Memoir 
was privately printed, but only two or tb.rce copies of the original impression 
at present exist; and the Council considercMl ihat they would he rendering 
an important public service by reprinting in their Journal a document, 
w hich, though it was unhappily not available for any useful purpose at the 
time it w'as written, was hecornaof peculiar importance at the present period, 
when the whole of our relations with China were evidently undergoing re- 
vision, and about to be placed on a new footing through nogociations su{>- 
ported by competent force from India and this country. 

Sir George concluded by proposing tliat the thanks of the Society 
should be voted to the Right Hon. the Lresident. 

Sir Jbrkmiah Bryant, in seconding the motion, said that he was one of 
those who had cordially welcomed the President, when, at the first institution 
of the Society, he took the chair which Sir Jeremiah rejoiced to see him 
still filling, so much to the advantage of the Institution and its interests. 

The vote was put, and carried unanimously. 
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The R'iv, Dr. Mill rose and said that many words were not necessary in 
the motion he was about to make. No one who had the ad- 
vantat»e of knowing the learned Director, or who had read his valuable 
lectures delivered at the University, of which he is an ornament ; no one 
who had seen his version of the Vishnu Purana, or wdio had profited by bis 
many other valuable contributions to Oriental learning, but would desire to 
testify the high sense entertained of his distinguished merits ; and he 
would therefore propose a vote of “Thanks to the Director and Vice Pre* 
sidenls of the Society for their valuable services.” 

The motion was seconded by W. Oliveii, Esq., and carried unanimously. 

The Director returned thanks for the honour done him ; and expressed 
his readiness and desire at all times to contribute, by every means in his 
power, to pi*omole the great objects, and further the interests of this valuable 
Institution. 

Sir Edward Hyde East moved, that the thanks of the Society be voted 
to the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Clarke, for his valuable services in the per- 
formance of the important and onerous duties confided to him, on the efficient 
discharge of which, the uscfulnes.s of the Society so much depended. He 
felt assured that this vole would have been carried by acclamation, if the 
forms of the Society would have permitted him so to propose it. In reference 
to the Report of the Council he would remark, that although the Society 
w'as cramped by want of funds, yet, on the whole, he saw no reason to des- 
pair of its progress and success. Hut such an institution, like everything 
else, required time to arrive at maturity ; and the public did not at once 
discover all the sources of advanlagc or information to be derived from it. 
The Society had communicated to the world much that was valuable, and 
so doing must excite the public interest. Conducted as it was, he thought 
there was no doubt that ils affairs would eventually be as prosperous as its 
best friends could desire. 

The motion >vas seconded by F. C, Belfotju, Esq., and carried unani- 
mously, 

Mr, Clarke, in returning thanks, assured the Meeting that his humble 
services, of which the value had been greatly over- rated by the Right 
Honourable and Leanicd Mover, had been rendered most easy and agreeable 
to him by the imlulgence with which they were always received by the 
Council, and by the over-ready aid and support of their invaluable Director. 
He should be ungi ateful if he did not also acknowledge the great assistance 
he derived from the zeal and efficiency of the Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
Norris, whose various and extensive acquirements, and zeal in the pursuit 
of those subjects of inquiry to which the labours of this Society ore directed, 
entitled him to their best acknowledgments. 

Major Chase moved, and ChaUlVs Roberts, Esq., seconded, a vote of 
thanks to the Treasurer of the Society ; which was carried unanimously. 
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Mr. Elliott returned thanks. 

The HonoR/Vry Secretary submitted a recommendation from the 
Council of the 7th of December last, that Article XXT. of the Regulations 
should be so modified as to accord with Article VII. The intention of the 
Rules was to restrict the election of Corresponding Members to persons not 
resident in Great Britain. A case had lately occurred of a gentleman being 
proposed who resided at Malta. The present wording of Article XXI. 
would have prevented his election, because^he wag residing in the British 
Possessions in Europe; whereas, according to the known intention of the 
Society, and to the wording of Article VII. he was clearly eligible, as not 
residing in Great Britain ; and was a most desirable accession to the number 
of Corresponding Members. 

It w^as therefore proposed to omit in Article XXI. the words, “in tbo 
British Dominions in Europe/’ and to substitute the words, “ within the 
British Islands,” as in Article VII., where the same class of Members arc 
spoken of. The motion was put and carried unanimously. 

In pursuance of Article XlII. of the Regulations of the Society, the 
names of Members whose suberiptions have been in arreor for at least 
eighteen months were declared. The defaulters were three only ; and theii* 
names are now excluded from the list of the Society. 

Colonel Galloway and Major John Smith having been api>ointed 
Scrutineers, the Meeting proceede<l to ballot for the new Members of 
Council, and for the officers of the Society. 

At the close of the ballot the following gentlemen were declared tdected 
into the Council, in the room of the eight Members who go out by rotation: — 

Colonel Sir|[ Jeremiah Bryant, C.B. ; Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. ; 
J. Marshall Heath, Esq. ; Sir Richard Jenkins, G.C.B,, M«P. ; Sir James 
Law Dushington, G.C. B. ; The Rev. W. H Mill, D.D. ; William Newo- 
hara. Esq. ; Henry Wilkinson, Esq. 

All the officers of the Society were declared unanimously re-elected. 

The next Meeting was announced for the 20th of Juno. 
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THE ANxNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 

WAS READ AS FOLLOWS:-— 

Befokk entering on the ordinary topics of the Annual Report* the Council 
have tlK: great satisfaction of announcing that His Royal Highness, 
Prince Albert, has been graciously pleased to becv)me one of the Vice- 
Patrons, and also a Contributing Member of the Royal Asiatic Soinety; and 
further, that His Royal Highness has commanded that his name should 
be set down as a Subscriber to the Oriental Translation Fund. 

The honour thus conferred on the Society will not fail to be duly appre- 
ciated ; and when it is recollected that the Society has for its Patron Hbr 
Most Gracious Majesty, the August Consort of His Royal Highness, 
and likewise that one of the most learned and distinguished Oriental scholars 
in Europe, Professor Lassen, of Bonn, a Foreign Member of the Society, at 
one time enjoyed tVie privilege of having His Royal Highness for his pupil, 
the Council cannot but feel a lively hope that the pursuits in which ;be 
Society are engaged, will meet with especial regard and encouragement at 
the hands of His Royal Highness, Pbincb Albert. 

The Society have to lament the decease of thirteen of their Members 
since the last Anniversary. They are as follows 

Resident and Non-Residents 
James Cropper, Esq, 

Colonel John Cragie. 

John Forbes, Esq. 

General Benjamin Forbes Gordon. 

General William Hull, C.B. 
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SirM. W. Lubboek. Bart., F.R.S. 

Samuel H. Lewin, Esq. 

Colonel E. T* Michell, C.B. 

Charles E. Pigou, Esq. 

Colonel Thomas Shaw.] 

John Thoi nhiH, Esq. 

General Sir Henry Worsley, G.C.B. 

Corresponding, 

General Thomas Gordon. 

There ie no name in the foregoing list which so strongly claims the 
tribute of a grutcful notice as that of Sir Henry Worsley. The military . 
career of that distingiiished officer was one of unceasing devotion to the 
]>oblic service from the early age of thirteen, until repeated attacks of illness, 
the consequence of intense professional labours, during many years, in the 
field, and in tho onerous and responsible posts of Adjuiant-Geueral and 
Military Secretary to Governmenij-coinpellefl him unwillingly to forego the 
achievement of further honours, or the rendering of additional service to 
his country; and iio returned to his native land, honoured by the universal 
respect of the army, and possessing, in a more than ordinary degree, the 
esteem and confidence of the Indian Government. 

But though compelled to relinquish his personal exertions in the 
country which had witnessed his long and arduous toils, he continued to 
cherish the strongest feelings of attachment to India, and of interest in ail 
that: concerns her welfare. As a Member of the Society he frequently ad- 
dressed valuable communications to the Council on points which had sug- 
gested themselves to his active mind; and he was ready at all times to 
contribute to tho fui theriincc of any object which it was proposed to efl'ect 
by co-operation and subscription. 

But not content with these more general means of aiding the views of 
this Society, he made them the objects of that munificent liberality which 
was so distinguished a trait in his character, and which prompted him to 
prohent most liberal donations to public institutions of great and enlarged 
utility. A donation of 100/. was made by him in 1836; and the splendid 
gift of 1000/. succeeded in 1837, destined to aid the general purposes of 
this Society, and also to embrace the contemplated operations of the Com- 
xiiittee of Agriculture and Commerce, about that time established. It was 
by this noble and opportune assistance that the efficiency and activity of 
that section of the Society were promoted and secured, and the finances of 
the Institution relieved from considerable pressuro. 

It cannot fail to be a source of gratification to the Society, that it was 
enabled, during the life-time of Sir Henry Worsley, to adorn its room with 
a bust of that munificent and public-spirited man, as a fit companion to that 
of their illustrious first Director, Mr. Colebrooke, to whose enlarged mind, 
and wisely devised plans, the Boyal Asiatic Society owes its foundation and 
existence. 
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The Council regret to observe, that the number of retirement** in the 
pa*t year amounted to eight * and three name* havo boon removed from 
the list, under the provisions of Rule liil; making a total of eleven, which 
added to. the deaths, the whole loss sustained in the twelvemonth amount* to 
twenty-four, — a larger number in one year than has occurred since 1827, 
when the decrease was twenty-nine. 

The Contributing Members elected in the year were seven, with one 
Corresponding Member, which number, being deducted from the before- 
mentioned total, leaves the actual loss sustained by the Society, sixteen. 


Philip Barnes, Es<}. 
James Ferguson, Ksq. 
Sir Charles Malcolm. 

A. W. Ravenscroft, Esq. 


George Smith, Esq. 

G. F. Travers, Esq. 

General F. W, Wilson, C.B. 

Rev. D. J, Gogerly. (Correspbn^Hvg.^ 


To suoh fluctuations all public bodies are alike subjoctod by circum- 
stance* beyond their control; and the Council, adverting to the value of the 
services which the Society is capable of rendering to ’the best into rests of 
India, entertain a confident hope of a more exteuded support in the ensuing 
year. The pursuits in which the Society is engaged arc deeply intercisting, 
not only to that portion of our fellow-eounlrymeu, whoso liveh have been 
passed in the various functions of the public service? in India, bid to every 
one who is conscious of the value and importance of our Eastern {wascssions, 
and of the power with which Ihi* nation is entrusted for the good of its 
millions of inhabitant* ; ivnd to every one who has frieiuU or relations taking 
a share in public duties amidst the scenes of the Society’s researches. 

Adverting to the causes assigned by several of those geuUenien who 
havo withdrasvn from the Society, the Council w'ould beg leave to remind 
the Member* that it is not by the ability to attend the monthly meetings, or 
even to contribute to its literary production*, that they should measure the 
value of their continuance in the gonei*al body of tho Society, the resource* 
of which are chiefly dependent on the number of irs resident Memhers. 
The necessity of economy ha* often cramped the exertions of the Society, 
which ought to he enabled, by liberal subscriptions, a* well as by oage 
donations, to otfer fur tho use of all who take an interest in India, rind its 
prosperity, a more extensive library, a larger rau»eum, and more spacious 
apartment* to contain and exhibit them. But the Society's library is oveu 
now of considerable extent, and possesses much that is curious and valuable, 
and not elsewhere to be found; and in it* museum, though tho conlUied 
spaee in which i> is deposited dots not allow of justice being done to the 
exhibition of its contents, it ha* a large variety of interesting and valu- 


Thomas Alcock, Esq, 
General Boardioan. 
•Tbhn Millar, Esq. 
Majof WilUam Face, 


* H$Hrements, 

.Tohii llicliards, Esq, 

. ^sunuel Skinner, Esq. 
Colonel 3trover. 
Robert* W alliice, Esq. 
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ab!<f objects, iilutitrative of the science and art of India* the castoms of its 
people, nnd its history* natural and civil. These coUeetions are aeoessible 
to its Members, and to those friends vohom they may introduee. Many 
years have elapsed since the existing catalogues were first prepared*, during 
which the extent of the collections has greatly enlarged* and the Council 
arc taking measures for the preparation of new catalogues* which th^ hope 
nt an early period to present to their members. 

The Council, strongly impressed witli the belief that many persons would 
join the Society who are at present unaware of its operations* and of the 
advantages which it presents, would suggest to their Members the impor- 
tance of using their individual exertions to make its objects and existence 
more widely known; and they trust* that, with such aid, the number of 
Contributing Members may be largely increased. 

It will be gratifying to the Meeting to learn from the statement which 
will he submitted by the Auditors, that although the expetiditure of the 
year included an arrear due to the printer for work done in 1839, a consider- 
able balance remained in hand at the close of 1840. This result, however, 
is produced by the rigid system of economy which has been adopted in 
restricting the expenditure within limits scarcely compatible with the fair 
prosecution of the objects for which the Society is embodied. One number 
only of the Journal has been printed within the twelvemonth; hut the 
Council have pleasure in stating* that the materials for another number are 
collected, and its printing has actually commenced. 

Adverting to the circumstances which have been stated* the Council 
have still to deplore the failure of their endeavours to obtain apartments in 
some of the public buildings, or to be otherwise relieved from the heavy 
charge incurred^n account of this house, averaging little short of 300/. a year. 

The following statement will show the receipts Jrom the payments of 
Members, including compositious, in the last eleven years 


1830 . . 

£. 

, 887 

£. 

lirouyMfortvard 5227 

1831 . . 

. 858 

1636 

. . . 1048 

1832 . . 

. 90.1 

1837 

... 917 

1833 * . 

, 986 

1838 

, , . 892 

1834 . . 

. 794 

1839 

... 820 

1835 . . 

. 799 

1840 

... 806 

Carried forward £5227 


£9710 


Giving an Average of £880 per annum. 

From the other sources of ineome* including the annual donation of the 
East India Company, an addition of about 200/. is derived, giving a total 
average of 1080/., scarcely equal to the present economical disbursements. 

The Committee of Agriculture and Commerce, established in IBSO, have 
published from time to time, in dbeir separate Proceedmgtf the results of 
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Itetr fiil«F*itiii|^ itiTastigationst «knd the various and valuable inforinatida 
wtiieli they bed ooHected* The inqatries for the proseeution of whieh they 
were embodied as e distinct Committee, were so extensive end Important, 
and ihe «d ventages to the arts and eommeree of this country pointed out in 
their early proceedings as necessarily consequent on a better acquaintance 
with the products of the Bast, became soon so evident, that societies and 
chambers of commerce, and other associations, were formed by the aeal 
of commercial adventure to prosecute the same objects, in the spirit of 
mercantile interest and speculation. 

At the end of last session, the East India Company, sensible of the 
importance of prosecuting the interesting objects for the attainment of which 
the Committee had been instituted, formed a department under themselves 
to aid and more effectually work out the same benefits; and, justly appre* 
ciating the eminent qualidcations of Dr. Roylx for such a duty, they 
•elected that gentleman to conduct its details, under their support and 
influence. This new occupation of the lime and talents of Dr* Hoyle, from 
which the Committee had derived previously the greatest advantage, and 
on whtoh the success of their exertions was greatly dependent, would have 
been matter of deep regret if the Council did not feel that the objects which 
they had so much at heart in the appointment of the Committee^ will be 
worked out with far greater advantage through the means which that gentle* 
man will now have at his disposal, and the influence by which he will ha 
supported. On consideration of these circumstances, and adverting also to 
the insufficient funds raised to maintain a separate establishment for the 
Committee of Commerce and Agriculture, it appeared iudispensable that its 
functions should terminate at the end of the last year. 

It is not, however, intended to abandon this interesting branch of investU 
gation, but henceforward to carry it on by a Committee of the Council. 
The specimens already collected, and such as may in future be obtained, 
will be here exhibited to all who may desire to have access to them through 
this Society. A Coriespoiideiice will be kept up with the European and 
Native Associations and Kindred Institutions, now turning their attention 
to similar objects in Great Britain and India; and the Council trust that 
they shall be in friendly uud actiie communication with tlie late Secretary 
of the Agricultural Committee in his new and important otfice; and they 
wdll look for occasional aid also from the experienced talents, intelligence, 
and zeal of their late coadjutor, Mr. Solly, whose chemical analyses of the 
specimens submitted to him, while attached to the late Committee, were so 
ably and clearly drawn up. Thus making the best use in their power of all 
such means and appliances as may be within tlieir reach, the Council hope 
still to co-operate, not inefficiently, in furthering tho objects to which a new 
impetus had undoubtedly been imparted by the establishment and operas 
lions of the Committee of Agriculture and Commerce, 


The Society's Library has received several valuable aeeessieas during 
the past yeari as well from those Societiee which contribttte t^ir traneaeliens 
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in the various ftalds of Utorature and aoifnoe in which th^ Mt «aa|^cdi 
botli at home and abroad* a« from loamad authors who have thaif 

works* and individuals who have added valuable donations to oniioh oov 
shelves* But there is one splendid and munificent gift whteh ealli^for n 
special notice in this Report: it is that of a large and most valuable o(dleO<» 
twn of Chinese works* accumulated with diligent research and at consider* 
able expense, by the late Thomas Mamnino* Esq., who for many years 
zoalously devoted himself to the investigation of that curious language in 
the country where it can be most successfully studied. 

At a very early period of his life, while a student of the University of 
Cambridge, Mr. Manning entertained an idea that in the structure of the 
Chinese language many analogies might be traced in elucidation of his 
own Views respecting the Greek prepositions and particles. An ardent invos* 
tigator of the philosophy of the human mind, he further oonoeived an 
earnest wish to study the moral and social characteristics of that remarkable 
people, and to trace the causes of the peculiar phenomena whi<dt they 
present; with these views, having resohed to vimt China, he repaired to 
Paris al the Peace of Amiens, to prepaic himself by previous study of 
several works, which were then more readily accessible at that capital than 
in any other place, to enter with advantage on hts projected researches. 
Returning to England, he shortly afterwards proceeded to Canton, where he 
resided engaged in bis favourite pursuits, under the patronage of the East 
India Company. Finding the impossibility, however, of carrying out his 
ulterior project ef studying the habits and ebaraeter of the people, he 
endeavoured to penetrate into the provinces of the empire through Rangpore 
and Thibet; but, foiled in these endeavours, he returned to Canton, where, 
on the arrival of the British Embassy, be was appointed by Lord Amherst 
to accompany His Lordship to Pekin, as one of his interpreters. 

It was under such favourable circumstances that Mr* Manning's Chinese 
Library was formed. His representatives, aware of the value of such a 
collection, and anxious that it should be rendered most extensively avail- 
able to the scholars and students of that language, resolved oti presenting it 
to the Royal Asiatic Society ; who have expressed to the liberal donont 
the high value they place on the gift, and have assigned to it a separate 
spaee in the Chinese Library, under the designation of** The Manning 
Collection." The council have further the satisfaction to announce* that 
Samitsl Ball, Esq., a Member of the Council, and an exedlent Chlneie 
scholar, has kindly undertaken, and is now engaged in preparing, a Cata* 
logue of the works composing this viliiable OoUeotioo. 

The Secretary to the logMttee of the Oriental Translatton Fund has 
furnished the Gottosil with |he Mowing notice of the prooeedingi of that 
Committee since the last anliiverstry of the Sooiety {•>«* 

The first volumes of tvro jUnportant translations have been printed by the 
CommiUee since the iaiO Annml Meeting of the ReyaJi A^atio Bosioty ; 
namely, the **0istory of the Mohammedan B^naititta ^ 
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Mxt of At’MiAilUtii; translated fraai the Ambio by Don pMWBlAe Oay* 
atigoi r and ** Kiwudra Meadnwa of Q 9 ld and Hifinea of Cfoma/' alia IVaiH 
tfao Arable, by jOr. Ae SpasNaxa. In the preface to the latter work, the 
translator says Masudi has a just claim to be callod the Herodotus of 
the Arabs : combining, like Herodotus, ethnography and geography wUli 
history, and learning with experience and oral information, he distinguishes 
between the various nations of the East, and gives us a picture of their 
innate character ; *' that he has '* the merit of treating the tenets of all 
sects with equal attention: and ancient traditions, which hnd existed in the 
i^ast for thousands of years, seem to have melted, as it were, in bis mind, 
into one original idea/’ • • «*In this respect, even his history of the 
Creation is of interest ; for ho unites the traditions respecting cosmogony 
which were kept up in the East, together with the documents of Moses and 
Sanchoniathon, with the Bcriptural auooimts.** From these causes, and 
from the intimate acqusiiitanoe which Masudi bad with the Arabic, Persian, 
Coptic, and Greek literature of his time (that of the tenth century), his 
work has , deservedly gained a very high reputation ; and the present tratia** 
lation must aid considerably in extending a knowledge of Eastern history. 
The Author's stylo in the original is in general easy ; his narratives are 
given in a pleasing manner ; and the whole work ovtnces the sound sense 
and enlarged philosophical views of the writer. 

♦Sbwor db GAYaN«os’s translation of AhMakkarrs Mahommedari 
Dynasties in Spain fills up an important hiatus in historical literature. A 
good history of the settlemt^iUs of the Arabs and Moors in the South of 
Europe has long been wanted, and will now supplied. The labours of 
CAStia and Conde, though valuable in this respect, were uut suflicient to 
allay the curiosily felt throughout the learned world for the history of a 
people whose manners, arts, and literature wore almost unknown; but 
whose inlluence upon the civilization of Europe is now generally aoknow- 
ledged. The work of AhMakkari. though compiled in the East, and at 
a time when Spain was on the point of casting away from her shores tho 
relics of her conquerors, is nevertheless based upon authentic records, or 
borrowed from preceding histories not to be found in our libraries. It con* 
tains a full account of the Conquest of Spain by the Arabs, and of their 
wars with the Christians ; it gives ample details of their martnars, trade, 
agriculture, commerce, and civil and religious institutions; as well as on 
the sciences cultivated by them ; in short, it affords us a complete history of 
Moorish Spain from tho conquest of that country by Tkrik, in the year 71 1 « 
to the taking of Grenada, in 1492. 

The tolume now presented to Ihe public through the medititn of tho 
Ihll4 ettendi lo noerty seven hundred pages in quarto; and is emiehed 
with numerous critical and explanafory nates by the learned translatori 
derived prlnetpally Arom original eourees, by which the delloieiieies common 
to titoit Ambie autiuHrs have been eMpenietedi and thn imesoit gndl value 
df ttli tnmslalieii grently etiheneeA 
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Of the work» in the course of printing under the e«i«||ree8 of the fiind^ 
Baron Mac Guckin de Slaue's Bnglisb translation of Ibu KhalHkan'e Lives 
of Tllustrious Men of Islam approaches nearest to' completion ; and a 
volume will be published in the course of a few weeks. The learned 
translator] has already edited the Arable text of Ibn Khallikan, with sin« 
guiar accuracy and judgment. 

The translation of the Dabistan, which was commenced by the late 
Pixifessor Shea, of the East India College, is being continued by Captain 
A. Troyer, of Paris, a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society^ “'The printing 
of the work is begun ; and beforo the close of another year the Committee 
hope to be enabled to offer to their supporters this truly curious and inte- 
resting account of ancient religious creeds and sects. 

A translation of the JfitnialTuSrlkh.by W. H. Morley, Esq., aMemberof 
the Cqmmitiee, is in progrestt. This celebrated Persian work of Rashid al 
Din gives a copious account of the origin of the Turks ; tho reigns of 
Changiz Khan and his descendants, to the anthor^s own time; an abridged 
History of the Prophets, Mohammed and the Khalifahs' to the year of the 
Hegira, TOO; a Chronicle of the Jews and Christian Princes, and also an 
interesting Geographical and Historical Description of the various Countries 
of the Earth. The translation will comprise the whole work ; as fortunately 
the long lost portions have been discovered by remarkable coincidences, 
%ince 1838. in three separate collections of Oriental .MSS., in London, by 
Professor Falconer, Mr. Movley, and Professor Duncan Forbes ; its pub- 
lication will be hailed with graiiUcation by every lover of Oriental 
iilerature ; and must redound to the reputation of the translator, and even 
to the credit of the country itself. 

The third volume of Professor FliigeVs edition and Latin translation of 
tho extensive Bibliographical and Biographical Dictionary in Arabic of 
Hnji Khalfa is nearly completed. The publication of this work will forward 
the cause of Oriental literature in a great degree, as it will readily afford a 
guitle to the scholar in {>oiuting out to him those works, the study of which 
is most desirable and useful; and it will assist those who have access to tho 
libraries of the East in judging of the respective merits of their contents. 
It is probable that no work of so comprehensive a character as that of Haji 
Khalfa has ever been attempted in Europe. The ^ Bibliotheca'" of Fabricius 
somewhat resembles it; but that is limited to notices of books, whereas 
this contains Biographical notioea also. 

The Li-ki, long announced for translation, from the Chinese, By Pro- 
fessor J ulien^ is now in the piwss^ This very extensive work is attributed 
to Confucius; and is one of th^ most dif&cult in the Cbiaeso language^ 
It is the ancient code of Chine4e moral and ceremonial law ; and forms tho 
basis of the manners and habits f^f that remarkable people. Tho Committoo 
trust, judging from the progreia olteady made by Iho industrlcRis 4iaiis- 
lator, to be able to present their tubsoribers with a volumo of tho worit iH 
the present year. 
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A work of ^i^gidbrable intoroftl^ b^k to tbe olftssie«t aii4 
scholar, bas be^io^ v^eooAtly accepted bf the «nd is prsmtlimf 

towards complete* It is the “ Divine Manifestation*' of the occtepsaatipil 
historian Kusebtns* This work has been long lost, and had, it was thonn^ 
perished^ but has been discovered in n Syriac version. It will be transta^ed# 
and the original text edited by the Rev. Professor Lee* 

The printing of Makrizi's History of Egypt, translated by M. Quaire"> 
mdre, is being eoptinued. Few works will be mcne pleasing to the Euro* 
pean reader, or more interesting to the Arabic scholar than this; and the 
notes with which the translation is edited will add greatly to its value. 

Colonel Miles has completed the translation, from the 'Persian, of the 
Nishan>i*Haideri, a History of the Mysore during the reigns of Hyder AU 
and his son Tipd. The MS. which Colonel Miles chiefly employs in his 
translation was confided by Her Most Gracious Majesty to the Committee 
for that purpose. 

The Kitab-abYamini of AMJtM has been undertaken for translation 
by the Rev. James Reynolds, the Secretary to the Committee, and is slowly 
proceeding, its progress being chiefly retarded by its diflScuUy. It may be 
classed, in this respect, with the Timdr of Arabshah, or the Makdmkt of 
Hariri. The labours of the translator will, however, be well rewarded If be 
be enabled to bring them to a successful issue ; and it is only surprising 
that a work, always regarded as purely classical in its style, and relating to 
the popular Mohammedan hero, Mahmdd of Ghazni, should not have been 
translated before. 

The extensive nature of the CJoramittee’s undertakings will be apparent 
from the preceding brief review of its operations. The works alifeady 
printed at the expense of the Fund amount to fifty-six; and the Committee, 
while gratefully acknowledging the munificent support they have received, 
cannot but express their regret that the list of their Subscribers should not 
comprise a number more adequate to the claims upon their patronage "and 
aid. How much of the increased interest now prevailing in regard to 
Oriental letters may he attributed to the establishment of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and its offset, the Oriental Translation Committee, it is not here the 
place to speculate upon. But the esteem with which the Committee is 
regarded by foreign scholars, and the conviction that our own Orientalists 
can, at present, only rely on the aid of the Fund for the means of advan* 
tageously laying" the results of their labours before the public, induces the 
Committee to believe that they shall be enabled long to Ibster and eneoimge 
pursuits so especially gratifying to those who follow them, and which cannot 
fail ultimately to exert a beneficial influence over various branches of 
literature. 

As connected closely with the objects pf this Society, tbe Couiioti deem 
it their duty to bring to the knowledge of the Memlmrs rite IfisU^ 
ttttion of a Society for a purpose of the most essential impprtenee te thd 
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stic«r<tKaful fsultivfttioxi of Oriental literaturot the of the original 

textaof the most otteotned Oriental '0^ork«« A1 though iho |>reMi hat bean 
for soma time actively emp^loyed in the printing of Oriental hooksi the 
number of standard works so printed boars but a very small proportion to 
those which still exist in manuecript* and which aro eonsequeotly to be 
cor; suited only with dtlEoulty^ with much loss of time* and at a considerable 
expense, to the great impediment of Oriental study. It is also to be 
remarked, that of the Oriental works which have been fiublished, the pabU> 
cation has taken place almost exclusively on the Continent ; the cost of 
printing in this country* and particularly of printing in the Oriental cha- 
racters, being much heavier than it is abroad, and consequently lendutg by 
the high price of the books to shut them out from the Continent, and to limit 
their circulation oven in England, where it could not under any circum- 
stances be expected to be extensive. To remedy these evils, and to render 
the valuable Oriental libraries in England more readily accessible to the 
scholar of Europe, as well as to remove from this country the discredit of 
being far behind the Continent in the advancement of those studies in which 
we have a much more immediate interest than our neighbours, it has been 
resolved to attempt the formation of a fund, from which to defVay the expense 
of printing standard Oriental works, so that they may be afterwards dis- 
posed of to students at a charge within their means, and that Oriental 
works of merit and importance may be preserved and disseminated by the 
press. For these objects the most distinguished Oriental scholars of this 
country have cordially associated, and have been joined by many of the 
friends of Oriental literature, and of literature in general. The project has 
l>een also received with the highest approbation by many of the most 
eminent Orientalists of Continental Europe. Tiie Society is yet in the 
first stage of its progress, and its success will depend upon the support 
which it may hereafler receive. In the mean time it has commenced 
operations, and the following works are in the press or in course of 
preparation* 

Arabic. 

An Account of various Religious Sects, by Muhammad Al Shahrestkni, 
edited by tire Rev. W illiam Curetoa* 

SAlfSKktT. 

The Vrlhadaranyaka, an Upanishad of the Yajur^veda, edited by M. 
Louis Poley. 

The Hymns of the Rig-vede, edited by Professor H. H. Wilson. 

The Prayers and Hymns of the Yqjur-veda, edited by the Rev, W. li. 
MiU,D.D. 

The I>asa Kam^ra Oharitr% edited by Professor H. H* Wilson. 

Syriac. 

The Chronicle of Elias of Nisibis, edited by the Rev. William Cureton. 

l^asiArr, 

A History of India* from Ufae Jkmi a| Tukrikh of Rashid Al Din, 
edited by William H. Morley^ Ssq. 
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The Fivii Foems of h|! NtlkenMl Blend* ltq» 

Yueuf 4nd Zulaikhii^ by . Firdausi, edited by William H. Morley, Esq. 

The Soeielir eoutmue to receive from the active and intelUgenl Branch 
Society of Bombay many curious and valuable Papers on the antiquities* 
religion, and habits of the native populaium in various parts of that into- 
resting Presidency. Their ^ recent communications oti Buddhism have 
served to aid the labours of our sealous Member, C 01 .ONBI. Sykbs, who has 
furnished an elaborate artiojie, full of curious research on that subject, in the 
forthcoming number of the journal. Some information on the Buddhist 
system has been also furnished from Ceylon, where the Heverend Mr 
Gogerly has devoted much labour to the investigation of whatever that 
island has presented to his inquiries on that head of research. The seal 
and intelligence manifested by Mr. Gogerly in the prosecution of these 
objects induced the Council to propose him as a corresponding Member of 
the Society on a late occasion, when he was duly elected. 

From the Bombay Branch Society the Council hat also received eoma 
valuable and curious accounts of certain Hill tribes in the Northern Konkan^ 
This branch of inquiry it st once so curious, and so little explored, in it% 
most valuable details of language and usages, that the Council are induced 
to express a hope that the edbrts of the Indian Societies may bo directed on 
something of a systematic and co-operating plan, to collect and compare 
the fullest information respecting them, with a view to ascertain the anti^ 
quity and connexion of the several mountain and forest classes in various 
parts of our territories, and their pretensions to be considered the aboriginal 
possessors of the extensive regions of India. 

^Trom the Societies of Calcutta and Madras, the Society bat iwceivcd ito 
Other communicatious than the transmission of their valuame Joumaia* 

AUDITOES^ EEPORT, 

In laying the Accounts for the year ending December 31, 1840, befbra 
the Meeting, the Auditors regret to state that the financial resources of the 
8oaiety are lets sadsfactory than in the former year. 

The Receipt for 1840, (vide Statement, No. I.) is as follows 

Annual Sitbscrlptiena and Arrears Of ditto • « • f*90 13 0 

Admiflslon Fees of New Membeni • • • • 73 15 0 

Compowtions of SttbsoriptionB . « • • • 147 0 0 

Aiinusl Donation of the Hon. Bait India Company • 105 3 0 

Dividends On Stock ....... 83 5 3 

Ihde ef FubUeallOits . . * • • • 64 3 8 

Total Beofipe * » » 


1033 16 II 
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The Kxpmditttre for the same period Is £, ju if. 

House-rent, one year 220 6 0 

Batea and Taxes 40 49 

Balftriee and Wages « « • • « . • 226 9 0 

Printer’s Bill, for Nos. X. and XL of Journal, 6:c. 370 14 7 

Current Expenses, Housekeeper’s Account, Stationery, 

and Miscellanies 210 9 5 

Total Expenditure • • • 1084 13 0 

Showing an excess of 50f. 16^. lOrf. over the current receipt of the year, 
which sum being deducted from the balance in favour of the Society at the 
end of 1839, of 407/. 4^. leaves a balance in hand on the 3 lit of De- 
cember, 1840, amounting to 356 /. 7s, 4(L 

In comparing the Income of 1640 with that of the two preceding years, 
the Auditors regret to perceive a diminution in the only item which can be 
considered as the real test of the Society’s prosperity or declension, namely, 
that of Annual Subscriptions ; and in looking to the Estimate (Statement, 
Noi. II.) of the probable Receipt for the present year, they have further to 
lament that an unusual falling off ia the number of New Members is anti- 
cipated. The Auditors, therefore, feel it to be their duty most earnestly to 
remark, that it is an object of the first importance for the Society to consider 
in what way its resources may be augmented ; and they trust that Members 
Isill use their exertions for that end, and especially to pramote a fresh 
accession of new associates as the best means of ensuring the permanent 
stability of the Institution. 

As regards the Expenditure of the Society, the Auditors need scarcely 
remark upon the necessity of keeping it within the Income. A principal 
item of expense, and one which ought to be the least restricted, is that for 
printing the »Society’s Journal ; and however much any limitation on this 
bead must he deplored, us tending to impair the utility of the Institution, 
and to prevent the accomplishment of Us objects, the Auditors see no hope, 
in the present condition of the Society’s funds, that the plan which has 
been followed for the last four years of printing only one Number in the 
year, can be prudently departed from. 

The Assets of the Society are estimated as on the preceding year, 
namely — £. s. d. 

Value of Stock in 3 per cento. • • • . • 1800 0 0 

library, Museum, Stock of Publications, Ac. 3600 0 0 

6300 0 0 

The Auditors have to etpress their entire satisfaction at the correctness 
of the accounts kept by the: Treasurer and the Honorary Secretary. 

W. if. Sykes, • • . On the part of the Covndh 


London, 1st May, 1841. 
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Receipts and Disbcrebments from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1840. 
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Majou Jottw SmtH rote to mote « tole lyf ibankt to the Aoditowi ? and 
said, that although he admitted tih#i*e vat a tmall diminution in lt«oeipts» 
yet he could not participate in the feeling of despondency enpressed In 
thoir report : in his opinion the statements read trere as aatis^etory and 
safe, so fkr as the stability of the Institution is concerned, as any he had 
overheard in that room. He moved, **That the thanks of the Society be 
voted to the Auditors ; and that their Report, together with that of the 
Council, be received, and printed in the Society's Proceedings.** 

The motion was seconded by Jambs Fjcrgqssok, Bsq., and carried 
unanimously. 

W, Newnhak, Ksq. said that the portion of the Report read on the 
subject of the Committee of Commerce and Agriculture, obviated the 
cossity for dilating on the services that had been rendered by that depart*- 
ment of the Society ; and he would therefore at once move, ** That the 
thanks of the Society be voted to the ChairmaD of the Committee of Com*, 
merce and Agriculture, and to the Committee, for the real and efficiency 
with which they have carried out the objects of its establishment'* 

Nathaniel BlakI), Esq. seconded the motion, which w^a» carried 
unanimously i 

Gbouoe StrattoI^', Esq. rose to move a vote of thanks to the Council 
for their services during the past year. 

This motion was seconded by Cotomt Mixes, and carried nnani«» 
mously. 

The Right Hon. the P&sstdent said, that the difficulty he felt inHsihg 
from the Chair to address the Society would form the best excuse for what 
he had to say to them. It had for some time been to him a matter of much 
regret that he was not able more regularly to attend the Meetings. He 
knew it was for the interest of the Society, that the President should" be 
with them as often as possible, and himself assist in and superintend 
their proceedings; he trusted tbat, during the eighteen years that he had 
held the honourable office, he had never neglected that duty, until his in- 
creasing infirmity had made it impossible for him satisfactorily to discharge 
it. When the Society was first formed, he bad been recommended to the 
Chair, by his political station at the head of the Board of Control ; and 
having always been most anxious to promote every measure which could 
tend to the welfare of India, or entourage in this country an acquaintance 
with its habits and fesoarebs, be bad gratefully accepted the honour done 
him. In this ho had been sanctioned and supported by His Majesty 
George the Fourth, who declared himself as Patton to the Society, and had 
himself recommendod that the Pi^sidcnt of the Board of Control should 
always be, ^x-officio, a Vice-Patroti, as a means of communication between 
himself and the Society* When a change of political circumstances had 
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removed him from bis station as President of the Board of Control, be had 
{gratefully accepted the wish of the Members that he should continue to be 
the President of tite Society. He had had much gratification in witnessing 
the progress which had been made since that time in a knowledge of the 
East, and in an acquaintance with its wants and resources* Much had 
since then been done to draw more closely the bands which united that great 
country with this island ; and he was happy to say, that a tardy debt of 
justice bad recently been paid in equalizing the duties on East and West 
India sugar^ and followed up in the present session by a similar concession 
on the article of rum. The result of such a measure might be imagined 
from a statement w'hich be had heard made in the House last night, when 
it was estimated that 100,000 tons of sugar would, in the next season, be 
imported from India; and that, even in the present year, the probable 
quantity was 00,000. It was our duty to encourage the staples of India. 
By our skill wc had nearly extinguished the native manufacturers ; and we 
now supplied them with the articles they used to make for exportation to 
Europe, It was important to ourselves, as well as to India, that she should 
be able to make a return to us for what we supplied her wdth. The effect 
of the equalization of the burdens on sugar had been already felt, and he 
trusted that this would be the dawn of a better system of commercial legis- 
lation for India, from which that empire and this kingdom might alike 
derive benefit. He had not heard the Report of the Council with satisfac- 
tion* It was a subject of regret that the expendi&re of Ihe Society ex- 
ceeded its income : there could be no prosperity when the capital was thus 
drawn upon ;'and it was doubly to be regretted that the deficit should be felt 
ittthe Society's publications, — the main stay of its usefulness, and the means 
by which its labours were made known, the number of its Members kept up, 
and future contributions obtained. On looking at the volume of the Journal on 
the table, he bad to regret that only five articles wore the results of the 
labours of the Society during the year. This could not be attributed to 
slackness on the part of its officers, who had at their head, as Director, the 
most eminent Oriental scholar that Europe could boast of. He regretted 
much that they had received no communication from Major Rawlinson, 
whose political avocations be feared had compelled him to relinquish the 
valuable investigations in which every man who had the smallest relish for 
the memorials of authentic ancient history, must feel so lively an interest* 
He must now return his warmest thanks for the support which he had 
always experienced in the Chair; and ho was happy to understand that he 
was likely to be sucoeeded by a nobleman of zeal and talent, who had 
already devoted much of hm time and energy to the interests and objects 
of the Society. In taking bis farewell of them, he would use the oppor- 
tunity of expressing his best hopes for the prosperity, the continuance, and 
the permabence of the Sooie|y. 

Sir Gsorob Stavnxon rose and said, he begged to propose a lesolution 
which be was confident woi|d receive the cordial and unanimous concur^ 
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renee of the Meeting* He then moved, that the thanhi of Ulte Sod^ be 
given to tlie Eight Hcm« €• W. W« Wynn, for his long mrvieee 

as President of the Society, since its first institution, and for the great seal 
and interest with which he bad uniforaily exerted himself for its wdfase- 
Sir George regretted that this proposHion had not been placed in heller 
hands* At the same time he felt that, even if he had possessed the elo* 
quence necessary to do justice to his ihelings on this occasion, be would 
have been restrained from employing it, out of delicacy to the President, 
while he was himself present in the Chair. 

He had, however, some claim to come forward upon this occasion, beoanie 
having been not only connected with the Society from its first institution, 
hut also a party in all the preliminary meetings and discussions which gave 
rise to it, he was probably more fully acquainted than most of the MemWs 
with the circamatances which had led to the original election of the President, 
and also more able, from personal knowledge, to appreciate the advantages 
the Society bad derived from his services. He happened to be one of that 
small party of the friends of our late venerated Director, Mr* Colebrooke, to 
whom he first imparted his project of endeavouring to found an institution 
of this character; and he ever looked upon this as one of the most tlattering 
circumstances of his life. He was also present at the Meeting at which it 
was resolved to invite Mr. Wynn to accept of the Chair, and this enabled 
him to assure the President, that the political station he then occupied was 
neither the only, nor even the main, ground of their choice. AU they fhlt 
was this, that it was a fortunate circumstance for the newly-founded institution, 
that the gentleman who was recommended to their choice by so many 
persofiai qualifications happened also to occupy a public station so favourable 
for promoting its objects by bis official patronage. 

The Society acted in this spirit at the time that Mr. Wynn ceased to 
hold office ; and so far from accepting, at that time, his resignation of the 
Chair of the Society, they felt that the wisdom of their choice had received 
the strongest confirmation from this actual experience of his servioes. 
Nothing had prevented the Council from adopting a similar course at pre- 
sent, but a conviction that it would be an ungrateful return for the President^'s 
past services, to urge any longer his continuance in the Chair, subject to the 
very painful sacrifice of his health and comfort with which it was obviously 
attended. The Society had now, under his auspices, attained a position for 
accomplishing the object for which it was instituted, as iar as its own exer- 
tions were concerned, to the full extent that could have been reasonably 
anticipated at its outset. It is true, it had not yet received that support and 
assistance from the constitoted authorities of the State to which the great 
public utility of its object foeely entitled it ; but this disappointment was in 
no wise to be attributed to the absence of seal or exertions on the |art qf our 
excellent President. 

In conclusion. Sir George obsei^ed, that he trusted Society, although 
losing the t^aluable aid of Mr. Wynn as President, #onid long ooatinne to 
eqjoy his countenance and support as a Member of the Society: 
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In toooniling the foaregoing ih« DiESCTOEsaid* that aUhough ha 

had not onjoyod tha advantage of many years eo-operation with the Right 
Hon. President* yet he had seen enough in the period during whioh he had 
had the pleasure of knowing him* and was sufflciently aware of tlie value of 
his services* to be able to say with the greatest since Hty* that he deserved 
well of the Society. He would not occupy the time of the Meeting by an 
enumeration of many acts of benefit to the 8ootety, or of kindness to its 
Momhers, which had been done by Mn Wynn* but there was one very iin* 
portent passage of his administration* whinh he could not pass over unnoticed 
on this ooeaston<«<-it was the very efficient aid he had given towards inducing 
the authorities in India to renew the support, which for a time they had 
withdrawn* to the printing and publishing of standard Oriental works* 
The Pirector observed* that he had had the means of knowing that to Mr. 
Wynn's exertions it was mainly due, that instructions had been sent out 
from this eountfy to Bengal* to direct the renewal of the Government patron, 
age of that most valuable operation. 

Carried unanimously* 

Tlte pAssfDnNT returned his thanks for the honour done him. His 
wishes were for the good of the Society; and although he should no longer 
hold the honourable office of President, be should continue to show how far 
he appreeiated the labours of the Society ; and how much he was interested 
in whatever concerned the welfare of India. He would here say, that he 
regretted that the absence from town of Sir Alexander Johnston had pre- 
vented them from receiving the highly Interesting detail of the proceedings of 
the Committee of Oori’espondenee, with which they were usually favoured by 
that gentleman, . 

Sir Gqek Ousulsv assured the Meeting, that be rose on the present 
occasion with mixed feelings of regret and satisfaction. No one could feel 
more deeply than himself the loss they were about to sustain ; he had long 
witnessed and highly appreciated the value of those services of which they 
were now tu be deprived* and he would willingly dwell longer upon them* 
were he not restratned by a sense of what waa due to the presence of the 
right honourable gentleman whose resignation left tlie <^oe of President 
vacant. Hit rising was to prolapse for election into the high and honoureblo 
office* one wheee predilections were Oriental; whose knowledge of the 
languages and acquaintance with the lilerature* manners* and institutions 
of the Saak pecubaHy fitted him to he at the head of a Society Instituted for 
encouraging the QUlUyaHog of that literature* and tlie investigation of those 
institutions; and whoae sank ghd infiueneelu society would enable him to 
be of essential service to the Society in many ways. The nobleman towhom 
he referred was the Karl of l^unster* and he felt assured that when ho 
mentioned bis name* the Meeting and every Member of the Soofoty would 
cordially agree Vfitb him* Ihnt fitter mmdidate for ilMi Pmldentsiap eotdd 
not be proposed^ 
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Sir JAm9 Law LnsuiNaroN roue to ttemnd the mopon imede hf Sir 
Gore Ouseley. He lamented sincerely the oecasian that dcpiived itidni of 
tlie active services of Mn Wynn, though he hoped the Institution would not 
wholly lose the benefit of his occasional presence. Ho would hdt 4w«dl oii 
that source of regret, in which he was sure every one present participated* 
He would rather advert to the motion which he had now seconded, and 
which proposed to fill the office !)y the nomination of Lord Munster, whoso 
fitness was universally acknowledged. The constant attention which his 
Lordship devoted during his sojourn in India to those matters which were 
the objects of the Society’s institution, his station in this country, and his 
intimate communication with thc'most learned Orientalists on the Continent, 
luominently maikcd him, he would not say to replace, but to succeed Mr. 
Wynn. 

The election of the Bakl of Munstsr us Prksidknt of the Society 
for the ensuing year was then put, and carried unanimously. 

Professor Wilson said, that the election of the Ear) of Munster to 
llio olUce of President had created a vacancy among the Vice-Presidents, 
of whom the number, as prescribed by the Rules of the Society, is four. 
They could not be at a loss to find a successor among so many i^ersons, 
eminent for attainments and personal character : the only difficulty w^as in 
the choice ; yet there was one name which stood most prominent, and which 
every one who felt an interest iu tho honour and welfare of the Society 
would desire to see enrolled among its Vice-Presidents. Ho meant the 
Hon, Mountstuart Elfhinstone, whose researches iu [Indian History, 
and acquaintance with the literature and institutions of the East, as well as 
tlio great extent of his personal knowlege, and the urbanity of his manners, 
|)fccuiiarly fitted him for the office for which he had now the honour to pro- 
pose him. 

Sir Gorr OrsBLaY seconded the motion : and eongratulated the Smnety 
on the nomination of a gentloman than whom none was bettor qualified for 
the office of Vice-Pi'esident, whether in reference to the goodness of his 
heart and disposition, or to bis extensive literary acquirements. 

The election was put, and carried unanimously. 

Louis H ayks Pxtit, Esq. said, that he w^aa much gratified by finding 
that it devolved on him to move a vote of thanks to the excellent Director 
of the Society, Professor Wilson. To name him was to name one whose 
value to the Society could not be too highly appreciated by all who felt an 
interest in its welfare, or any attachment to the pursuits ol Oriental literature. 
To him the Society was indebted for much of what it had done ; and for 
the estimation in which it was held by Oriental scholars in all partaof 
Europe. He hoped that they should long continue to have the advantage 
of his talents ; and ho would hail what had already been done by Professor 
Wilson as an earnest of the benefits they might hope, for a long time, to 
derive ftom his able superintendence of their labours. 

c 2 
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Sir Charles Malcolm seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
carried. 

The Dirrctor said, he was much indebted to the Society for their vote. 
He regretted that his many and onerous occupations prevented him from 
giving much more than his personal attendance, and he could not but feel 
on that account that he was occupying the place of a more efficient person. 
Such service, however, as he was enabled to render, he would most willingly 
give to the Society. He had less merit than another might have in his 
attendance upon them, because the objects of their pursuit were identical 
with his own, and in contributing to carry out their views, he was merely 
indulging his own long-cherished tastes. He would take this opportunity 
of making one observation in reference to what had fallen from the Presi- 
dent on the subject of the publication of the Journal. It had been already 
stated tbat the publication had been restrained by financial considerations. 
The small number of the articles in the Journal, now laid on the table, was 
occasioned by the length of one article of considerable interest, which it was 
deemed inexpedient to divide, so as to bring it in portions into two suc- 
cessive numl^rs. Besides these considerations, however, it was certainly 
true that the communications from Asia had not been so numerous of late 
as they were bn the first institution of this Society. The reason of this was 
evident to all who had observed that a great number of institutions had 
arisen, both in India and in England, whose objects and researches drew to 
them many articles that would, in former times, have appeared in the 
pages of our transactions. Besides these circumstances, it was to bo ob- 
served, the increasing interest in Oriental literature and research had in- 
duced many gentlemen to publish, at their own risk and cost, the results of 
their studies. It must be remembered, however, that the interest so excited on 
Oriental subjects owed its origin, in no small degree, to the early labours of 
this Society. In conclusion, he would only add, that many gentlemen have 
undoubtedly gathered in India much useful information, which their own 
diffidence prevented them from imparting. He would recommend them to 
take courage ; and if by this suggestion he could induce them freely to com- 
municate what they possessed, he felt assured that he should have rendered 
valuable service to this excellent Institution. 

Thomas Nxwhuam, Esq. moved the thanks of the Society to the Vice- 
Presidents, for their services during the past year* He said that, however 
much he was grieved at the cause which had produced a vacancy in their 
body, he was gratified thsit the Meeting had shown the sense they enter- 
tained of the services of Uie yice- Presidents by raising one of their number 
to the dignity of President. : 

This vote was seconded by Robert Hunter, Esq., and carried 
unanimously. 

Sir HERMXkT Compton ^e to move the thanks of the Society to their 
Honorary Secretary, KicHAiib ClarsE) Esq. He would not take up the 
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time of the Meeting by expatiating on the merits of one with 'wlio$6 conduct 
as Secretary they must all be more fully acquainted than he could be* who 
had till very lately been absent from England; but having had the pleasure 
of an intimate personal acquaintance with Mr. Clarke for nearly forty years, 
he felt truly gratified at being the medium of voting the thanks of the Society 
to one to whose worth, talents, and acquirements, he was happy to bear the 
most unequivocal testimony. 

The motion was seconded by Oeorgk Smith, Esq*, and carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Clarice rose to thank the Meeting for the vote which had just 
been so kindly passed ; the gratification which he felt on the occasion was 
greatly enhanced by the circumstance of its being proposed by his highly 
rcKIjected friend Sir Herbert Compton, with whom his acquaintance dates 
from his earliest arrival in Madras, in 1801. In bis situation of Secretary, it 
was a high gratification to him to anticipate the pleasure of frequently 
meeting him as a member of the Council into winch he was about to bo 
elected, and where he was sure the services of Sir Herbert Compton would 
be of great value, and would be fully appreciated. He could assure the 
Meeting that such service as he was able to render was a source of un- 
rn\xed pleasure to him ; at the same time he would truly say, that he was so 
conscious of bis own deficieiuies, as well in the power of contributing to 
the advance of the^^jlociety's character, as in the command of time, that he 
should be always ready to retire when any better qualified person would 
undertake the office. He covild not sil down, without adverting to the con- 
tinued exertions and valuable Rcrvices of bis highly informed, and ever 
willing assistant Mr. Norris, for which he begged to express to him his 
very best thanks. 

B. S, Jones, Esq. then moved that the thanks of the Society be voted to 
the Treasurer, Mr. Charles Elliott. 

J. Birch, Esq. seconded the motioiq uhich was carried unanimously. 

Mr, Elliott returned thanks. 

Thomas T. Maudon, Esq. moved the thanks of Iho Society to the 
Librarian, John Shakespear, Esq. 

Seconded by Henry Wilkinson, Esq., and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Shakbspbar returned thanks. 

James Fergusson and John Goldie, Esqrg. having been nominated 
Scrutineers, the Meeting proceeded to ballot for the new Members of 
Council, and for the Officers of the Society, 

At the close of the ballot, the following gcnilctncn were deolared imam- 
mously elected into the Council 
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Ttio Right Hon« iSir Charles E» Grey, M>P-; Tho Right Hon, HoU 
Mackenzie ; Sir Herbert Compton ; Colonel li* Barnewall ; Naihmiiiel 
liiaiid. Esq,; Thomus Newnham, Esq,; Louis Hayes Petit, Bsq«; The 
Rev, Thomas Robinson. 

The ofllcers for tho labt yoai*! with tho exception of the late President 
and the Eurl of Munster, as one of the Vice-Presidents, woro all unani- 
mousiy re-ehn;ted. 

On the Right H on. Mr. Wynn leaving tho Chair, Sir Robert 
Campbell ro^^e, and moved that the thanks of the Meeting should be voted to 
that gentleman tor his conduct in th© Chair; and h© would ask leave to use 
the opportunity of stating, that he believed ho was the only member of the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company now left, who had been a 
Director at the time when Mr. Wynn was eh3cled to the ofllee of President, 
which ho has just resigned. He remembered it well; and he remembered 
also that it was not merely because ho held the office of President of 
the India Board that he was chosen to the high place which he held in tho 
Royal Asiatic Society— but because ho performed tho duties of that office 
so ably and with so much zeal ; for he could testify with groat satisfaction 
that a more honest and upright man hod never fillod tho office of Pi*©* 
sident of tho Board of Control than the gentleman in whose favour he had 
the honour to move a vote of thanks. 

The motion was seconded by General Wilson, and carried unanimously. 
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HISTORY, CHRONOLOGY, BIOGRATHY, POLlTIca 


Titles of Books. 


Donors. 


The History of India. By the lion. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stoue. 2 vols. ftvo, London, 1841 - 

Mill’s British India. By H. H. Wilson, Esq. Vols, L to 
VI. 8 VO. London, 1840 

Iwdicn. Von T. Bonfoy. (From a German Encyclopredia.)! 
4to. 

UebcT die Zoitrechnung dor Chincsen, Von L. Ideler.] 
(From the ".rrans. of the Berihi Acad.) 1858- -i 


Uchor dio Monatsnnmen eiiiiger alter Vdlkor, insbesonderc 
der Perser, Oappadocier, Juden, iind SjTcr. Von T, 
Benfey nnd M. A. Stem. 8vo. Berlin, 1830 

Biogi'aphy of the Moslem Worthies of the first seven cen-' 
turies. By Baron Hammer Ptirgstall, Vol. V., 
12mo. Leipzig and Darmstadt, 1838 


AutJiW, 

Alessrs, Madden 
and Co. 

Author. 

Author* 

Authors* 

Author. 


Gcschichto der Mongolen in Bussland. By Baron Hammer] 
Purgstall. 8vo. Postb, 1840 , - ..J 

The Chronicles of a Traveller; or a History of the AfFghan 
Wars with Persia, in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury ; being a translation of the Tareekli-i-Seeab, from ' 
the Latin of Clodius. By G. N. Mitford, Esq. 8vo. 
London, 1840 . . . - -J 


Autfior* 


Translator, 


Bough Notes of the Campaign in Sinde and Affghanistan, in'! 

1838-39* By Major J. Outram. 12mo. London, [ Author* 

1840 - - - .. . - 

Bcitraego zur Kenniniss der Literatnr, Kunst, Mythologae, ^ 

nnd Geschichte des Alien Aeg>'pten. Von Gustav} ^Author* 
SeyfFartb. Siebentes Heft. 4to. Leipzig, 1840 r ' 

1 Monumenti deU’Egitto, &o. Torao III,, Parte 2. HvoAPrefessor Rosellini. 

Pisa, 1839. I'latea to ditto. Part XXX Vl l, Folio, j 
Specimen of Historical Eesearches. By Major Pogson • 
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PONOKS. 

Istoria dell* Isola di Delo, DIssertazione dell* Abate Salier. 1 
4to. Venezia, 1749 - - - -} 

R. (Mice, Eeq. 

Engines of War; or Historical and Experimental Observa-. 
tions on Ancient and Modern Warlike Machines and ( 
Implements. By Henry Wilkinson, Esq. 8vo. i 
Loudon, 1841 . « . » 

Author, 

Memoir of William Vaughan, Esq., F.R.S. 8vo. Loudon, 1 
1839 - - - .. - J 

TP. Vauphan^ JSsq, 

Pamphlets* 


I^ttrc sur I’Histoiro des Arabes avant rislamlsme. Par) 
M. Perron 

Author, 

Notice Bur lea Gallaa do LImmon. Par M. .Tomard. 1 

Paris. 1840 - - « - ..j 

Author, 

Three TiCtters on the Policy of England towards the Porte i 
and Mohammed AH, 8vo. London, 1840 - -) 

Sir O, Wilkinsm, 

Defence of British India from Russian luvjisiou. By Ma-l 
jor 0. Head. 8vo- London, 183.0 - - -j 

Author, 

State of the Question of Steam Communication with India, i 
vih the Rod Sea. By T. A. Curtis. London, 1839 -/ 

Author* 


On Perraaneiit Annual Money Bents in the South of Incha^ 
Ac* By J. F, Thoznafi^ Esq. 8vo. lB3i> • 

The Earthquake that occumid ou the Island of J uan For 
nanaes and Talcahuana, in tbo year IBB 5 

Notice sur la Vie do J. C. Comay. 1839 - 

Lettre du F. A. Bachelot aur lea Isles Oamhier* DitliOff. 
1036 

On the ancient Intercourse of India with Egypt. By D» O. 
Frank • . . . 


j jiufAori 

j, Author* 

iJ*Abbt Z>z4o 
f Voii^ FM.H*A,S* 

j. Amhor* 


GEOaBAPHY, ETTINOGBAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, 
TRAVELS, STATISTICS, NUMISMATICS. 


Dio Brdkimdo von Asien. Von Carl Ritter. 2 Partly 8vo. 1 
Berlin, 1838— 1840 - - - • -j 

Travels in the Himali^an Provinces of Hindostan, and the'] 
Punjab. Ac. By Mr. W. Moorcroft, and Mr. George 
TrebccK. Prepared for the press frozn original Jour- 
nals and Correspondence. By II. H. Wifion, Esq., 
M.A.| Ac., Ac. In 2 vols. 8vo. London, 

1841 --«**««» 


Author* 


Asiiitio Society of 


Travels in Western India, Ac. By the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel James Tod. |to« London, 1839 

Narrative of a Journey from llauij^r to tho Aooreiido Fees, ] 
in the HimahLya, Ac. By tdoyd iaitd Gerard. 2 vois. 
8vo. Lcmdcm, 1840 « • - •] 


Notes taken during Travels Ih 
Davidson, F.RiS. 4tA 
private circulation.) 



Mre* (Mmol ?W. 

A/mrs. Madden 
mod 00* 


r. Dgoidbim, 
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Titlbs of Books. Donoe«, 

G<?t>grftphio^*EdrtBi. Tom. II* 4to* 1540 ^ Soci^^Q^^ifftnpkh^ 

The Seit Muta^Ueriu. 4 vol». in 5. 4to. Calcutta, 1780 - li. W, Oo»^ AVy, 

Viagcns de Abn-Abdallali, maia conhocido pclo uom© da Beni Smhor *1, «/. tfrt 
Batata, Traduzidas por J. B, $ant<) Aatouio Jdoura. )• da 
Toiiio X. Uvo, Lisboa, 1H40 - « -f' 

Voyago dans IMiide. Par Victor Jacqucmoiit. Liv. 21, i Mom. Ouixot. 

" 22, 4to. - “> * * 

llocttcil de Voyogea et de Mtfmoirea, publid par la Soci<?tt‘) iifo&iiU d» 

do Gcograpluo. Tomca 1,V, Vi iSt VI» 4to. 1630 -t phi^ide Paris, 

Narrative of an Expcdilioii to tiie Kast Coaat of Ortjcnland, » 

&c. 'I'riuislated from the Danisii by tlie late O. I Chfopraphicul 

Gordon Macdougall, F.R.S., N.A., for the Oec)gra*| 
phical Society, 6vo, London, 1837 •* • » 

Analysis of One Hundred Voyages to and from India, China,. 

&c., performed by sliipsmibe Houournbio East India! 

('oiupany’tt (Service, with Kcmarka on the a<l vantages I Author, 

of Steam-power, as au auKiUftry aid to Shipping, j 
By Henry Wise, K»q. 8vo. Lonaati> - -J 

Pcscriziono della Sicilia, cavata da un Ubro Arabico dl Sche-l Clarke Eso, 

rif EUdris. 41o, No date. - - -J ’ J /• 


Dio Mttttzea dor Grlecliischeu, Pattbischen, und ludosky-J 

tbisciieii Kduigo Vi>u BaKtrion und don Liindcrn am> Author, 

Indus. Von U. L. Grotefond. 8vo. Hunover, 

Endliober’s Catalogue of Chinese and Japauaso Coins, in the. 

Imperial ftluMium at VioniUfc, flee, 1837 - ‘Wount jDietrM.atem. 

Anicth's Catalogue of Greek Coins iu the Imperial Museum j 
at Vienna, 8vo. 1837 « - « •» 


Maj) of the City and Harbour of Maca<». 
1840 - . . - 

A Native Map of China, in parts 


By W. Bramston. 




Sir a, T, Staunton, 
Bart,, M,P, 


Pawphlets. 


Butler’s 'topography and Staiistios of Southern Oud’h. 8vo, 
Calcutta, 1839 

Bankin’s Notes on the Medical Tt. lOgraphy of Saruiu Ovo. 

Calcutta, 1830 • . * 

Martinis jSTotes on the Medical Topography of Calcutta. 

8vo. Calcutta, 1837 • - * - - 

Murray’s Topography of Meerut. 8vo. Calcutta, 1830 

Ambassado au Boutan. Journal abr^ge du Voyage clu Capi-:. 
taille Pemberton, on )837| 18w Pat C» O, D’Oehoa. ] 
8vo. Paris, 1840 - • • - .J 

ContLl OebMhci e Statistici su t^Asia Ceatiale, &c. Ha) 
J. c£ di Homsb* Ovo. Milauo, 1840 •* -J 

Voj^ag© ai^ tee Cdtof d0 la Chh)8, fait I4| 1838. Par M*) 

Oallery* 8 yo* - -• • -I 


lion. East India 
Company, 


Author, 

Author, 

P^M,n,A,S, 
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Desorixione delle Or<3e o dello Steppe dei Ivirgliizl, Kaznki^ 

A.C, Ora NotomLzzata da J* G. di Milajio, 

1840 • - . - . 

Author, 

A Description of British Guiana, Geographical and Statisti- 
cal. By R, 11. S< 2 h<>niburgl<, Esq. 8vo. London 

1840 - 

Author, 

PHILOLOGY. 


Glossarlinn Sanskrituni in qiio f>nines Radices et VoeahulaJ 
iij^itatissima <*xplieai\tur et cum Vocabulia Grcecis, La-I 
tiniti, Germanic.is, Lithuauicis, Slavicia, Coltiois, com- ' 
porantur, a Frans. Btipp. Fasc. I. 4to. Berolini, 

1840 - - - - - . . 

Author, 

Vocahularium Latino-Sinicui.^ Auctore J. A. Gonsalves. Ij 

8ro. Macai, 1838 - - - - -I 

Author, 

Lexicon Manualc Latino-Sin icum. Auctoro J. A. GonaolvcB. f 
Vol. Primum. 8vo. Macai, 1839 - • -J 

A new Derivative and Etyirj-dogiciJ Dictionary, of Buch^ 
English words as have their origin in the Greek and ( 
Latin languages. By J. Kowbinl am, F.R. A.S. j 
24mo. Loudon, 1838 • • - * 

Author, 

OutUnea of a Grammar of the Malayahm Un^nago, &c. Byl 

F, Spring, A.M. 4to. Madras, 183® • 

A utkor. 

Uobor das Puschtu odor die Sprnche der Afghancn, Von) 
Bornli, Donj, 4to, St, Petersburg, 1841 - -) 

A nlhor. 

Eleiuenta of Persian, compared with the Zend and Sanskrit. 1 

By l^rofoasor Vullcrs. 8vo. Giessen, 1840 - -j 

Author, 

Rudiraenta Lingua; Osew ex Tiiacriptionibiis Antiquis cno-\ 
data. Scripsit Dr. G. F. Grotefend, 4to. Hanover, ^ 

1 83.0 ; 

Author, 

Griechischo Gramniatik; iind Gricchischcs WurzGllcxiliOn. l 

Von Thcordor Bciifcy. 8vo, Berlin, 1839 - -j 

Author, 

Wilh. V. Humboldt iiber dio Kawi Spracli© nuf dor Inscl) Alexanf/tjr tie 

Java. 4to. Thoil. 1)., 11 J. Berlin, 1839 - -f HumholdL 

Ncue BoitrHgc zur Erlauterimg der Babylonischon Kcilflchrift, \ 

Slc, Von Dr. G. F. Groteffnd. 4to. Hanover, 18401 

Author, 

An Examination of the Ancient Orthography of the Jew’s, % 
and of thci Original State of the Text of the Hebrew* 
Bible. By C: W. Wall, D. D. Part 2. Vols. 11. f 
and III. 8vp. London, 1840, 1841 * J 

Author, 

jpamphlels* 


Vimvs on the Improvement of the Maltese Language. Byl 
the Rov, C. F. Schlien*. Malta, 1838 - - J 

Auihofm 

K. Saccllaropnlus, on tlio Ancient Groek Alphabets. 4to,ln^„ 
Malta, 1837 - - - - - J 

E, F, Schlimat^ 

N ieuwo Proev© om al de Aral^scb© Letters door het gewoon 
Europc’csch Karakter nit to dnikkcii. Door H» K 1 
Weijers. Leyden, 18441 - - - wi 

AuthOTit 



THE norAXs ASIATIC 30CIETT, 


xxix 


Titles o¥ Books. Donors, 

Ueber zwei AltUthiopischo Inselmften. Von E. K<3ediger. 4to. AutA^r* 

Memoir on a Batta M.S. By M. Koeppen, of St. Petersburg AzUhor, 

Oii the Ancient Languages of Gaul, Britain, and Ireland. 1 

By D. Forbes, AM., &c« (from the Gentleman's ^ Author^ 
Magazine) - - - - - •' 

V ocabulory of the Dialects spoken by the Aboriginal Races i 

of S. AV. Australia. By Capt. Grey, Perth, W. > Author » 

Australia, 1839 - - - - -* 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, ART. 

Prodromus, or nn Inquiry into the First Principles of Rea- 
soning; including an Analysis of the Humim Mind* j iuthov 

By Sir Graves C. Haughton, K.H., M. A,, F.R.S., Ac. > ' * 

&c. 8vo. Loudon, 1839 - - - -J 

Transits as observed, and Calculation of the api*areat Right 
Ascensions. 4to, 1834 - . . - 

Bossers Refraction Tables. 4to. « - - - Lords 

Zenith Distances observed with the Muml Circle at the Cape Cloinmumonets of the 
of Good Hope. 4to. 1837 * Admiralty, 

Zenith Distances observed with the Mural Circle, and Cal- 
culation of Geocentric South Polar Distances, 4to. ] 

1838 

Hortus Indicus Malabaricus, 12 Vols. folio. AmstelasdaniiJ 6’»V T, B. Colelrooke, 
1888 -/ BarU 

An Essay on the Productive Resources .of India. By Pro-) Author, 
fesaor Royle, M.D. 8vo* Loiidon, 1840 - -i 

Calder’s Observations on the Geology of India. London, 1839| 

A Treatise on Sheep, Ac, By Thomas Southey, Wool*) Author, 
Broker. 8vo. London, 1840 - - -j 


Pamphlets, 

Oil the Medical Art under the Caliphs, By Dr, A. > Auth&r, 
Sprenger - - • - - ) 

Clinical Remarks on Liver Abscess, By J. G. Malcohnson, ( Author, 

M.D. 

Piddington's Notes on the X*aw of Storms, as applying to the) 

Tempests of the Indian and Chinese Seas - -I //on. Bast India 

Piddingion's Researches on the Gale and Hurricane in tlief Company, 
Bay of Bengal 

Notation HypsomiJtrique, Ac. ParM. Jomard. Paris, 1840 Author, 

Amended List of the Species of the genus Ovis, By E, •» 

Blythe, Esq. (From the Proceemugs of the Linnean V Author, 
Society) * - - • - -4 

TEXTS. 


Amam Kocha, cn Sanskrit, avee la Traduction Fran^aisc. 
Par A, L. Deslongchamps, 8vo. Paris, 1839 


Tramhtor, 



XXX 


DonAm^m to mx of 


Titi^es op Books. 


Batljatapangini ; HlstcHro deft Boffe do Kaclimfr} tradoito et 
ooinmecU^t? par A# Troyer^ Saoskiit and Ffonch, 
2 Tom. fivo. Pario, 1«40 . - - - 


Saljcla KaJpit^ Oruma. Vol. IV. 4to. f^ana. Calcotta, 1839. 
Tho Maliablmrata. VcL IV. 4to. Sanak. - • - 


Hitopadesa, th<? Flrat Book, with a Orainmatieal Analyafa. 
By ProfcsKor F. Johnaon. London, 1840 - * 


Kathrt Sarit Sajjari. T>ic MHlirchensammlung clos Sri Som:i-\ 
(leva Bhatta aus Kaschmir, Sanskrit und Doutsfh j, 
laerausgegehen. Von Dr. 11. Brookhaus, 8vo. Leip- j 
arig ixnd Paris, 1839 - - - - •* 

Liber Climatimi, aoetoro Scjheieho Aba IshakO eLPareai.^ 
Facsimile edition. By Dr. J, H. Hoeller. Amb. 4to. > 
Gotluc. 1839 f 


Ibn Khallikan’s Liv(» of Ilhifttrioaa Men of lalamism* In 
Arabic. Edited by Baron Mao Gnckin de Slane. 4to, 
Paris, 1838—1811 . - - . - 


Aboulf^da. T<*\te Arabe. Par M. M. Beinaud ct lo 
Mac Guckin dc Slanc. 4to. Paris, 1840 - 


Primordia Dominationis Mnrabitorum o libro Arabioo rulgoi 
inscripto, auctove Abul IIl‘a««ano Ibii Abi 
Zera. Ed. C. J. Toniberg. 4to. Cpsaiiie. (From/ 
fchc‘ Trans, of the Royal Society of Sciences, at 'Upsal)) 


Ibn Abdnn on the Destrnction of the Apbtnsidi.'s. By M. \ 
IleogvHot. Arab, and Latin, 4to, 1839 *1 

Sojut upon the Interpreters of the Koran. Tmiielated by A.l 
Afetirainge. I^atiu and Arab. 4to. 1839 - -) 

Tbn^o Unpublished Works on Falconry. Editcid 1^ Baron 1 
Hainmer-Purgstall. In Gfoek, Turkish, and Oerman. jf 
«vo. Vienna, 1040 % - - • -) 

The Itinerary of Rabbi Ben jaiiun of Tiidela, Translated ^ 
and (ditftd by A. Asbrr, 2 vols. 8v(>. London and, 
Berlin, 1840 - - - • - -* 

Four KumbcfS of a Magazine ; in Chinese 
Ksop’s Fables, in Clunew^ ; with a translation. By R. Thom, I 
Esq. Canton, 1840 - - - - -/ 

The Old Testament, in Modeifi Greek. Ch-o, London, 184o| 


MiSCEtLANEOTTS. 

Y-King Antiquissttnucr SinnruxlK Liliof qwom ix Latinse III* 
ti rj)rctatione P, Kegli^ Ahnrusaqtie ©x Soc. Jesu, F. 
P. edidit Julios Voh ll* 13o. Stutt, and 

Tubing, 1839 • - - - • 

Wang keaou Iwan pidi neen ehang han; or tho J^iating Re-' 
sentmeot of Miss Kfafiiki Lwan Wang; a Cliinese 

Tale, founded 41k IM* iTtPikKlated by IB. Thom, Baq. 
Canton, 1839 m : m - * 


Donors. 


AfhHo JSddetj/ of 
BenffttU 


Messrs, Madden 


Editor, 


Editor, 


Editor, 

Editors, 


Eo^al Soeiwty of 
lTpsal<%, 

Royal Aentlmny of 
Leyden, 

Royal Amdewy of 
Leyden, 

Editor, 


l^anslator. 

Rev, C, Outvlajfl 

TSanslaior. 

British and Forcipn 
Biide Society. 


Editor, 


Translator, 



tm mtAh Amjmo sooiFrr* 


XKXi 


TiTLits OF Books*. 

Choix de Contes et Noavellos, tifaduita 4u CUinois. Pjif X. > 
Pavie. IJvo. Paris, - - - -) 

Doctrines et Devoirs do la lioligion M«»wlniane, tirea da I 
Curan* Par M. Oarcin de Timy. 12t>, Paris, 1840/ 

Gay’s P’aldca, with tranfiJatioi) into Bengali Poetry. Byi 
Baja Kali Krishna BaJiadur. fivo. CJaloutU, I 83 (r I 

Gny’s Fal)les, with translation into tTrtlu Poetry. By thej 
same. Rvo. Calcutta, 1838 - -J 

The Real and the Ideal ; or Illuatrations of Travel. 2 Vols. \ 
Bvo. London, 1840 «----/ 

Tl>c Stranger’s Intelleotual Guide to London. By A. Booth, I 
F.S.A. Loudon, 1830 - m *• -/ 

Lane’s Arabian Nights (concluding parts) - 

Examination and Analysis of tlie Haokenrde Manttseripts) 
deposited in the Madras College Lifirary. By the 1 
Kev. W. Taylor. Hvo, Calcutta, 1838. (25 copies)) 


Reports of Cases heard and determined by the Judicial Com-\ 
inittce and the Lords of the PHv v Comicii ; on Am)eal[ 
from the Supreme and Provincial Courts in the 
Indies. I*arts 1, 2, 8. By E. F. Moore, Es<i. &c. &c. I 
London, 1836, 1837. - - - - 

The R(‘gulatioiia of the Bengal Government respecting ZoA 
mindary and La-K.hiraj Property; with an 
auction, Glossary, and Index. By R, Clarke, Escj. j 
Small folio. London, 1840 - « .. ' 

A List, in Arabic, of Military Orientnl Vv^orks : Lithographed ) 
under the direction of the Earl of Miinster, at Paris h 
(with lithographed circular letter). 8vo, - 


Cattilogiie of the Oriental MSS. in tlie Ambrosian Library.) 

8vo. Milan, 1839 - . - - * -I 

List of Baron Hammer’s Oriental Library. 8vo. 

1840 ) 


:} 


Descriptive Catalogue of the Chinoso Collection in Philadel- 
phitt. 8vo. 1839 - - - . 

Bolm’s Catalogue of A ncient and Modem Books, in all Ian- 1 
ffuages. Bvo. London, 1840 - - -i 


guages. 

Catalogue de» Livros eompoeant la Bil}lioih^,que do feu M. 
Kla|)«>oth. Bvo. Paris, 1839 


:} 


Pamphlets, 


On tha iA4¥pasy found in India, Pofi^, and BacBm 
Pvoll^'P Bitter - - • . 


By| 


Dissertation sur les Araazoncs, dont lo Souvenir est conserve i 
eit Chine. P«r le Chov. do Paravo>% 8vo, Paris, > 
1840 ^ - . - * J 

Dissertation sur lea THn^f Lina, dont parlent los Livres) 
OMnoisb k qui on domilv ^ d« C^taurooL dto. V 
Pitt la Chev. d© Faanvey, Ac. dro, Paris, 1839 -J 


Donous. 

Jhf, P^jpTCft, 

4uth(itr, 

Transiaior, 

Piroh, psq, 

Auik&ir, ' 

Publishers, 

ITen, .East J)t4ta 
Company, 

Afiihar, 


Aulhor, 


Hi, //on, Pari of 
Munster, 


Harm /Jsmmer^ 
ParyslaH% 

American Philoso* 
phiial Society, 

fhTn James Hohsu 
Afoaok X/nprat, 




Aathor^ 





xxxii 


DONATIONS TO THE LIBRAKY OF 


Tn’LKS OF Books. 

Donors. 

On tho Date of the Deluge, and the invention of Alphabets. 1 
Leipzig, 1840 - - - « -j 

A ulhor. 

Two Lectures on the Religious Practices and Opinions of the ) 
Hindus. By H. H. Wilson, Esq. M. A. «vo. Ox- > 
ford, 1840 . . . - . J 

Author, 

Tho Doctrine of Jehovah : a Sermon. By the Rov. J.) 
Wilson, D.D. Edinburgh, 1836 - - -/ 

Author, 

Ueber die hohe W^ichtigheit und die namhnftoii Fortschritto\ 
dor Asiatisoheu Studleii in Russland : Rede gehaltonV 
J836. Vou B. Dorn. 4 to. St, Petorsburgh, 1840 -j 

A ulhor. 

All Essay on the State of Literature and Learning under thc\ 
Anglo-Saxons. By T. Wright, Esq. 8vo. London, > 
1836 - - -» 

Hoyal Society of 
lAteralure, 

Re]>art of the General Coiuniittee of Public I iiHtnictioii of thol 
Presidency of P’ort William, for 1837, 1838. 8vo. !- 
CalcutUi, 1839 - - - - -) 

The Committee of 
Public Instruction, 

Notioca of Oriental Publicafiotia by Members of the Bava-l 
rian Academy. By Dr. O. Frank. - - -j 

Author, 

Tales, Ae, from the Persian, Arabic, and Ilindustauh Trans- 1 
lated by Forbes Falconer, Esq. (Extracted from the > 
Asiatic Journal.) - - - - -j 

Translator, 

Translations from the Cidnoeo. By Samuel Birch, Esq. 1 
(Extracted from the Asiatic Journal.) - -) 

Translator, 

Illustrations of the Plan i>f a National Association for thol 
Encouragement mid Pj (Section of Authors and Men of > 
Talent and Genius. By W» Jordan, Esq, - -J 

A uihor. 


TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES, &c. 

Transaxjtions of the Royal Society of Ediuburgh (in coxttinua-1 /topal Soeiety of 
tion) - - - - - - -) Edinburgh, 

Transftctionb «f the Zoological Society (in continuatloxj) -1 „ , • . 2 e ' / 
Proceedings of ditto, for 1839 - • - • ^ ^ 

TrausaotiojiB of the American riiilosoplucal Society (in con-i American 

tiuuation) - - - • - •\ph'tlo>sophical Society 

Proceedings of ditto, for 1840 - - - -J Philadelphia, , 

Abhandlungen dor Akademie dor Wissciischaften 2U Bei'lin^ 

(in contmuatioii) - ... - Impericd Academy 

Berichl Uber die Verhandlungon der Akadomie an Berlin. 8vo. lof Sciences of Berlin, 
Naiaen-und Sach-Rogiator, &c* 8vo. 1836 — 1836 -i 

Bulletin do la Society Imp^rialo des NatunUstes de Moscou. f Sociely^o^^^uralisU 
Noe. 1, 2, 3, 4. 8yo» 1838 • - • qf Moscow, 

Journal of tlio Madras Literary Society, and Aux. Royal/ 

Asiatic Society (in conti|iiatio») - • ’* 

Journal of the Asiatic Society ^ Bengal (in continuation) “j ^ 



TH» BOYAI. ASHCAtIO SOCIETY. 


xxxiii 


Titles op Books. Donok^. 

Journal of the Aslatio Society of PujrJs^froni October ld38, ^ 

November induaiv© 

T»*aua.vfciou8 of the Royal 3ire<iUco<«BotantC}U Society. Vol. 1. { ttoffal Medioo^ 
Parti* ld3J - - -p - 

JMemorio della Realo Accademia delle Sei^nzo di Toririo.1 Itoyal Academy of 
Tomo I. and If. 4to, 1839 aad KUO - -j SonfncoA of 7"urin. 


JMemoirs of the Awxdoniy of Soience« of Bijou, for 1837 and J-t /sodomy of HHaienc^s 
1838. 8vo. Bijoa and Paris, ld30 - - -♦ of JJiJon, 

lounial of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. Vol.l Ifnyal Jf/ricvlturai 
I, Part 4. Vol. 11, Part i. - - -j Society, 

>ft'iK)ires do 1' Academio Imjioriilo dos Sciences de St. Pt^-A Tmpei'ial Aondewy 
tcrsl.uurir. VIme S<^rje. Tome IV, Ito, 1839 I oj Sotrnces ff Sin 
R^ eueil d.‘s Aetes, &c. Ito. 1838 and 1839 - -J PeterehuryK 

Tile Philosophical Transactions of tho Royal Society 'I 
eontiiiuatiou) . . - - 

Proceedings of ditto, 8vo. - • • 

r.italoguo of Scb'ntific Books in the Ubrary of diito. 8vo*( Boyal Society, 


111 jtort of the Conimittro of Physics. /v.e, 8vo. 
Address of the President’, Ac*. Nov., 1040 


Transactious of tlio Royal Irioh Acad<*Diy (In eoutiumuion) i Royal Irish 
I ’r leeedings of ditto. 8vo. - «• • •- Aoademy* 

Tho Jv»urn«l of tlu. Statistical Socu ty of Loudon (in eon-l statUtioal Sodetyn 
tiiiUiLtion) - - r 

'riio Q,u«rt<‘rly Journal of tin 
sicul Society, 8vo. J 


. t nr %• t 1 f Medical a rhl 

. C'.tl'ull.v MorhonJ Mid Thy-J rhyticrU Sociela <tf 
aiidary and duly, 1830 - Calcutta. 


Journal of the Royal fleo 'Cnphi' >1 SiK‘i< ty (in c< ntiiumtion). Qeograjthtcal Sometj/m 

Rej>ort of the Eighth IVferting of (he British Association,, n ' • - a 

held in 1838. 8vo. J*ood«..i. 18:t9 - \B'>iiimAs»o<f%atfon 

> for the Advancement 

Report of tho Ninth Meetiio;, ht'ld at Birmingham in 1839. i of Sciewie, 
London. KUO - - - - 


TneidyUwo voiumos of keperts, 0t,e,, of tho Society for \.\i.a\So(:iHy fw the Propa- 
Propagation of ih.e t'osjiel in Ponign Pacts <f Ihr Cospet, 


Transoctione of the Agncultural and Horticultural Society of 
Western India (in contimiatioiil - - 


Ayrxcmtvral and 
Rorii cultural Society 
of Western Indian 


Tran^sactiouB of the Cambridge Philuaophlcal Society (ini Cambridye 

continuation) - • » . -} Philosophical Society 


Rapj[>0]:4 Bwr le» TravauK de la Sociiftd de G^ographie, et anrl 

JeaProgrci de la Science ,>endaiit Pioinee 183.9. Par >■ Author, 

M, S. Bortlielot- Paris, 1840, (Pamph)ot) - J 

The Tmnsactionfi of the Agricultural aud HortieuUural So-l Ayriculturat and 
ciety of India, Vol. VIII, 8\o. Calc. 1840 •yfforticfdtural Society 
Proceedings of tho Society, 8vo. • . - *) ^ India, 


The Numismatic Chiomde, Jwly, 1838 
Proceedings of tho NumisittaUc Society h 


Booietym 


1841, 


d 



DONATIONS TO THE DlBRAUy^. 


Titlb« or Bf»OKa. Donors. 

Supplement to Vol. V. TranMn'tions of tlic AgticuUuran 

rtnJ lioi'iieuUnr'il Soru‘tv ikl India* il;> \V, Gr'iftith, V jiuthor, 
lUtKj, (PanipliUf) - • - -j 

Transactions of Pu Society for rlic Enconragcmcnl of Arts.) Avt* 

&c* Vol. lail. Parti* - - . 1] 

Proceedings of the Gc t logical Society. 8vo, 

Memoirs of the Poyal Aatron(»mical Society. Vol. XI 
1«4<» - - - - ' - 


Vol. xvm. 


" Geological Society^ 
4to. \ Royal jI sironomtoal 
- f So( xoiy^ 

Parts'! 

lAmtean Society, 


Transactions of the LiiiUeon Society. 

2 and 8. 4to. - . - . 

Proeeediags of ditto. 8vo. « 

Asiftttc "Researcln s {\n continuation) 

.lournal of th< Asiatic Siclt ty of Bengal (in continuation) 

Journal A‘*iati*pje; from Dec. IdSt) to Nov. rtJh inclusive SoctfiC Asiaftque, 
Trnnsaction<» of the Tlo>al Societ^v of E I nher di I ol. XIV. > Royal Society qf 
- - - » - -I Edxnhuigh, 




J 


Jiiaiit Society of 
Bengal, 


X’art 2 


PEIilODK^ALS. 


The first Volume, and four Nun*l rrs of "'I'h' Tritiid n) 

Pcrio<lical edited tin R< v. R, js, IKirdv 12nio., / 

Colombo. 11140 « -) 

The Friend of India. 12 IS <>'='. - - - - /?. tlatlcyJ'sq, 

The East India Telegraph en spayirr ; from i s conunrnco-l tr,.,.,, le « 

meut ; in Weekly Not. , uh jmhhsln d - -f nrrr, y.07. 

The Chinese Hi pository (in continuation) 

Ninth Report of the Dplithaimic lloMpital at ft!.u*ao 


Rdiior. 


^ j ♦/. It, Mox 7 uoHf I\q, 


, f Socit i dt Gl ogx a%)h u 
I de /'arts. 


Bulletin dc la Socicti do Gc'ogrnphic 
The Horoscope. Nos. 1,2, 3 

The Ceylonese ATagazme. Nos. I, 2, li Edited by .!.» 

Capper, Esq. 

Reports of the Comraitteo of Public Instruction, Calcutta,! CWn7»r«rc of Puhlit 
for Jd37> 183«, 183P, Calcutta, and 1840 -j Jn^huctxon, 

Aimales de la Pronacration do la Foi. 0 No 


J'iiiot 

J'ditor, 


Tho Fowiifpi MouUily Review- No. IV. 1830 
The Foreign Quarterly Review. Judy and October,. 1830 
The Oriental Christian Spectator. June, 1830 


Af, JiAhhi rtuloi 

j- 2*ubl%shvrs» 

- W,F, If, Laurie, Eei 



iCTtK^ 


DONATIONS 

TO THE 

MUSEUM OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

In 1839-40, and 1040-1, 


Donors. 

Portrait of His Highness, Nawdh EkMl ad Dowla,! 

Bfthaddr, Priiieo of Dude. Drawn on stone by > TK Morley^ Esq, 
W, Morlcy, Esq* - • - - •j 

Captain Cook’s Tablet at Capo Solander, Botany Bay. I Lliotsky^ 

Lithographed from a sketcli by Dr. Lbotsky - ) 

A Burmese MS., ou Palm Leaves - - • - Colonel >r. Milcs„ 

The Homs of the Ease; from the Plains of Pamero - Sir Alex. Bumes. 

A Chinese Card-rack, made in the form of a boat, with mast j 
and sail ; gilded and japanned 

An Indian Fly-flappor, of sandal wood - - - v Thomas JO^eumham, 

Two sandal-wood Walking-sticks . « • . j ^*9* 

Two Gold Pagodas 


Lithographed copy of a Painting, representing a Cliinose] 
Court of Justice, held at tho British Factory at 
Canton, in lh07 - - - - .J 


Sir O€o„ Staunion. 
J3t., M,P. 


Tho following spocimens of Wool, &c., from Angora: 
A whole white goat skin, and sample of wool 
Skin of the black goat : double coat . - 
A black and white kid’s skin « - « 


Samples of double-coated goat’s wool 

Sample of white wool and bristle - - • 

Skin of a two-year old goat : esteemed the best 
Specimens of dead wool . • • 

Six specimens of yam - - - - , r • / ^ ,, 

Three pairs of ^dain white socks, and 2 pain of gloves of | Biout* A* %jonoUy„ 
Angora goat wool • • • . 

Specimen of chirish : in two states - 

Specimens of dyed chalet and s'4f - - - 

Specimens of carded 

Pair of horns of the Angora goat • • - 

Specimens of coal, limestone, Ac., from Servia, Moldavia, &c* j 
Five small packets of specimens A wool, from Erzeroom 



xxxvi 



pdNATI^NS W THE MUSEUM. 


Donohs. 

Spociinf^jia of c6flfee, sugar, rum, cinimmon, nnd cocoa-nut) J. Capper^ Esq, 
oil, &om Ceylon - . - - -J C.M.H.A.S, 

Specimens of black and green teas j grown and manufacturdll Ghairman of the 
in Assam . . . . • i East Jiuiia Company, 

Throe smaU baskets of phulmt^ or vegetable butter, thei ^r^ Ttaili Esq, 
produce of the chori, or butter-tree, of ICeniaooii -f * ' » 


Fragment of u Sarcophagus, marked with Hieroglyphics, \ 
bi’ought from Thebes by the Donor. 'J'hc sareopha- 1 
gus ia eoujeetured to be that of B'tnnthris^ of thef 
second dynasty « * - 

Drawhig of the above-mentioned Sarcophagus . 


Rmr-Admifal Sir 
Charles MeUcohn, 


Dravsing, with MS. description, of a painting on the walls 
of a toraide at Beespa, on the banU of the Siitlege, 
representing Heaven •'.nd Hell 

Twenty ancient copper coins, from the ruins at 0!iIpt!Utyn,l 7?rr. A/?. /Idot/w, of 
in Ceylon - - - - - -i Ceylon. 


Throe ancient Tamlm Patras ; being grants of land written . 

in an antujuatedform of the Devauagari ; each of them {j)f’,Ahmnder Bum^ 
oil two copper plates, hinged together by a seal, in lead ; j M.R.A.S, 
found near Baroach - - - - 


A pack of Chineso playing Cards - - - 

A paper of Chinese Pastilles • 

Plan of the Boyal Palace at Ava ; by Burmese artists 

Copies of Ancient Inscriptions, on cotton : in a tin caso 


[ Sigmr E. BoUone, 


/ Colonel Henry 
T Burney, M.ILA.S, 
f Bomhatf Branch of 
\ ifM'H,A.S. 


A large collection of the Skins of )3Irda; chiefly from ^ J, S, Hodgson. 

Himalaya Mountains - - - - ^ * 

Twenty ancient Copper Coins ; being part of a largo number) Ht. Hon. J. A. S. 

found in the ruins near Cal{Kmtyu, in Ceylon - -) Mmkonm’, 

A small bottle containing Gold Dust, from the Biver Indus, 
near Iskardoh 

Specimen of Praugos need, from Cashrair 
Edible seed of the JelgoJMi. pine 

Brick, and fragmonte of Pottery, from the Sepulchral Caves at) Hon, W, Foie 
Van, in Siberia - - - - -I Straiigways, 

An Esq^uimaux Canoe, with paddle: the frame of wood,) Nathaniel Bland, 
covered with seal skia - - • -J Esq, 
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KOYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 


^Patron: 

HER MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT. 

HIS MAJESTY^ I.EOPOLP I., KING Ol^ THE BELGIANS, K.G. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF SUSSEX, K.G. 

THE MOST NOBLE THE AIARQUESS WELLESLEY, K.G. 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF COM.\* ISSIONERS FOR THE 
AFFAIRS OF INDIA. 

THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF THE HON. 
THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


Council: 

THE RIGHT HON. THE KARL OP AlUxNSTER, President, 
PROFESSOR H, H. WILSON, Dtreoior, 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Vice- President, 
I'ilE RIGHT HON. SIR ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Vice-President, 
THE HON. IMOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE, Vice-Pre^idenu 
SIR GEORGE THOMAS STAUNTON, Bart., M.P., Vice~l*resident, 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR CHARLES E. GREY, M.P. 

THE RIGHT HUN. HOI/r MACKENZIE. 

SIR CHARLES FORBES, Bart. 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIR JAMES LAW LUSHINGTON, G.C.B. 
COLONEL SIR JEREMIAH BRYANT, K.C.B. 

SIR HERBER'l’ COMPTON. 

COLONEL R. BAKNEWALL. 

KATllANTEL BLAND, Esq. 

JOSIAII MARSHALL HEATH, Esq. 

THE REV. W. H. MILL, D.D. 

WILLIAM NKWNHAM, Esq. 

THOMAS NEWNHAM, Esq. 

LOUIS HAYF>^ PETIT, Esa. 

THE REV. THOMAS ROBINSON. 

LIEUT.-COL. W. H. SY^KES, F.R.S. 

HENRY WILKINSON, Esq. 

RICHARD CLARKE, Ebq., Secretary. 

CHARLFJ3 ELLIOTT, Esq., P,R.S., Treasurer* 

JOHN 8HAKESPEAR, Esq., Librarian, 

A 2 



Prcsideni: 

THE RIGHT HON* THE EARL OF MUNSTER. 
Direclor : 

rKOFESSOR HORACE HAYMAN WILSON. 
Vice’^Presnlenfs : 

THE BIGHT HON. SIR GORE OUSELEY, Baht. 

THE lUGHT HON. SIR ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Knt, 
THE HONOURABLE MOU!>"TSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 
SIR GEORGE THOMAS STAUNTON, Bart,, M.P. 
Tteastirer: 

CHARLEe ELLIOTT, Esq., F.R.S. 

Seer cl ary : 

RICIIAHI) CLARKE, Esa. 
lAhrarian : 

JOHN SIIAKESPEAR, Esq. 

Asshicml-Scerelary : 

MU. EDWIN NORUJS. 


Chairman : 

Tim RIGHT IIOK. SIR ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Knt., V.P.R.A.S. 
F.R.8. F.8.A. 1Ma8. 

Depftly-’C hair men : 

SIB GEORGE THOMAS STAUNTON, Baht., M.P., V.P.R.A.S. F.R.S. 
SIR CHARLES FORBES, Bart. 

Committee: 

SAMUEL BALL, Esq. 

SIR HERBERT COMPTON. 

CHARLES ELLIO'rr, Esq. 

THE RIGHT HON. HENRY ELLIS. 

THE HON. MOUNTBTUART ELPHINBTONE. 

THE RIGHT HON, HOLT MACKENZIE. 

THE HON. W. H. LESLIE MELVILLE. 

M, S. AIOORE, Esu., M.D. 

THOMAS NEWNHAM, Esq. 

WILLIAM NEWNHAM, Ehq. 

THE THOMAS ROBINSON. 

LIEUT.-COLONEL W. H. SYKES, F.lLa 
Secretary : 

RICHARD CLARKE, Esq. 

Assietanl-SecrUiary: 

MR. EDWIN NORRia 



H^onotars 


HIS MAJESTY LOUIS PHILIPPE, KING OP THE FBENCH, 
ms MAJESTY MOHAMMED SIlAlI, SHAHEN SKAU, KING OP 
PERSIA. 

HIS HIGHNESS THE RAJA OP SATARA. 

HIS HIGHNESS THE PASllA OF EGYPT. 

HIS HIGHNESS THE IMAM OP MUSCAT, 
ms IIIGUNESS NAWAB IKBAL AL DOULAII BAHADUR. 
LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR ALEXANDER BURNES, C.B., F.B.S. 

SIR WILLIAM OUSELEY, Knt., L.L.D, 


RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT. 


N . 15. The namofi that arc markotl yy itli Stare aro tlioiso of persons clocUil Non- resident Members • 
(Sim* Uo]^iilations.) — Members who liave <j>rujMMtiuled for their Subsuriplious as IVesident 
JMciuIh.ts for life have this iiHirk f uttuoliod to their names. 


ins ROYAIi HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT 
i n 18 Majestv IiT:opoi,i) I. Kino of the Bei.oia¥A» ICQ, 
Adkiiheen, the Right Honourable the Earl of, K/P. IMLS. 
Amiifr-st, the Right Honourable the Earl 
Auckland, the Right Honourable the Earl pf 
Ai.uxakdkh, Oai)tain Sir James Edward, K^KB. 

*Aga Mahomed Rahim Sherazei!: 

*Aoa Mahomfd Jaffeb 
Ac NEW, LieiitenaDt*Cplonel Ratripk Van*, C.B. 
tAi.i.xANDii:tt, Jamosi Esq. 
tAi.F.xANDEii, Ilemy, Esq. 

Alexander, Robert, Esq., F.R.S. 

*Alves, Lieutenant-Colonel Natlianiel 
t Anderson, the Rev. Robert 
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•f-AKNEstEV, James, Esq. 

AiiBtTTHKOT, George, Esq. 

*Aai>ASEER CuasETJKE, Esq. 

•AuKASEEa llonM.\NJEE, Esq. 

+Ajmow»MiTH, John, Esq., E.R.G.S. 

Ashe, liientenant-Goneral St. George 
AvBEn, Fetor, Esq. 

BttOWNi.oM’', the Right Ilononrabto the Earl, F.R.B. J.S.A. F.G.S. 
Bexi.ey', the liighVjJonovirahlc Eorcl, E.R.S. h.b.A* 

’’^BAanTES, Lieutenant-General Sir EdAvard, G.C.B. 

•f- B eth AM, Sir ‘William, F.B.A. F.L.S. 

BiiVANT, Colonel Sir Jeremiah, C.B. 

Babek, Tliomas Harvey, 

FBabikgton, Beiijamin Gny, Esq., ]M.1>. 

Bacon, Thomas, Esq. 

Baskeiiviei-e, Heniy, Esq- 
Bai.e, fSanmel, Esq. 

Barkewaee, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert 
Babnes, lUiilip, E^j., F.L S. 

Baxter, II. .1., Esq. 

Bayeey, William Bulterwortli, Esq. 

Francis Cunningham, Esq., M.A. 

-J-Bexson, Kohert, Esq. 

BiiicH, Jonathan, Esq. 

Binn, James, Esq., F.R.G.S. 

Br-ACXBUnKK, John, Esq. 

Beakh, Nathaniel, Esq. 

♦Beane, Havid, F^q. 

♦Beane, Thomas l/uw. Esq. 
fBEANSHARD, Henry, Estj., M.R.S.L. 

♦BoMANJEE IIoaMANJEE, Ksq. 

FBotejeei), Berialj, Esq., ^l.P. J'Ml.S. 

* Bow MAN, John, F*sq. 

*MIowhin«, John, Ksq., L1.«.IX F.L.8. 

♦Bracken, Thomas, h^q. 

Brady, John. Hoirry, Esq. 

BnxDCEMAM, William, Esq., F.R.S, F.8.A. 

FBk I DOS, Major-General John, F.R.S. F.G.S. F.Z.S. F,S.S- 
Bhoadyoot, Captain George 
Broadfoot, Lieutenant "W^illiani 
Brown, Charles Fhilip, Esq. 

Brown, Francis O., Esq* 

•j-BuRKEY, the Kev. Charles Farr, I>.D* F.HB. 



I-IST 0]r MBMBBtta 


jBuBKS'r, Ueutenant-'Colonel Henry 
I>avid JL«ain^, £sq« 

Bub.t, Major Thomas Seymour, B.B.S. 

•fCi^AHK, the Right Honourable the Rarl of 
Cai-t»ob.pe, the Right Honourable ILord 
♦Calcutta, the Right Rev. the XK>rd Bishop of 
-fCoLBOiiK'E, the Right Honoiirable liOrd 

♦Coi;.K, General the Honourable Sir Galbraith LK)wiy, G.C.B. 
O ALT no 11 PE, the Honourable Frederick Gough 
Clive, the Honourable Robert Henry, M,I*. 

♦Cole, the Honourable Arthur Henry, M.F. 

Camp HELL, Sir Robert, Bart. 

Caukac, Major Sir Janies Rivett, Bart., P.R.S. 

♦CoLEB HOOKE, Sir 'William M. G. 

•tCoi.EiiaooKE, Sir Thomas Edward, Bart., R,R,S. 

Compton, Sir Herbert 

♦CirxLiFrE, Major-General Sir Robert 11., Bart., C.B, 
i'CAiiBELL, Benjamin Bond, Esq., F.RJ9. F.S.A. 
♦Caltjwell, Major Hugh 
tCampbell, Colin, Esq, 

Campbell, Alexander Duncan, Esq. 

Campbell, the Rev. Archibald Montgomery, M.A. 
•fCAMPBEi.L, John Doans, Esq. 

Cartwiijoht, Simiuel, Esq. 

♦Caulfielji, Colonel James, C.B. 
i Cl CASE, Major ^forgan 
■*^CllOCAPAll CllETTV, Esq. 

CI.AKKE, William SfanKy, Esq , F.R.S. F.G.S. 

Ci-ABKK, Richard, Esq. 
tCLAYTOK, the Rev. Simeon 
Close, Major Robert 11. 

CocRBiTiiK, Thomas, Esq, 

(^otVAK, Captain Robert 
•f-CoLBv, Colonel TJumias, F.R.S. F.G.S. 

CoLitiTHOirN, Gideon, Esq. 

•fCoopEB, Charles Furtco;, Esq., A.M, LD.D, F.R.S. 
iCouKT, Major M. H- 
CoTTON, John, Esq. 
tCox, Richard Waite, Esq. 

♦CirnsETJEE Ardaseeb, Esq. 

■“ClJBSETjrEE CoWASJEE, Esq. 

♦CuBSETjrUE Jamsetjee, Esq* 

*CuBSBT«® RusTOMJISE^ Esq. 
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3UIST OF HBMBIBII®. 


CiJiiTETfi, John, Esq. 

CuTHHEiiT, S. T», Esq, 

*Doxtoi-a 8, IJewt.-General Sir Howard, Bart., K.C.S. C.IX F.B.S, 
•Baoaoiiov Pesto>jje«, Esq* 

B’AacY, Bieutonant-Colonel Jpsepl^j. K-E^* 

tl)AVJs, John Francis, liisq,, F.li.S. 

1>AVIS0N, Colonel Ilagh Ber(*.y. 

•Bhackjeje; Dauajek, Esq. 

Bon Ai.T>soN, tho Hov. John W^illiani 
fBoYi.E, Colonel Charles J- 
tBnANB, Thomas, Esq, 

+BiiY8DAi.E, William Castellan, F<sq, 

Dxtnn, Major William 
I>YE«, Samxicl, Esq., M.D. 

Ernc-is, the Tlight Honourable Henry, I«’,U.S. M.Il.C,S- 
Et.phin stoke, the lUmoumble Mountstuart, 
t.EAST, the lUght Xlonoxirablo Sir Edward ilyde, Bart., F,U,S. 
Eare, George Windsor, Esq, 

^Eastxviok, lileutenaut "W^* Joseph 
Ede, James, Esq. 

Ejdve, John, Iilssq., F.B.B. 

Eeeio'I', 'Walter, Esq. 

Charles, Esq., F,B.S. 
i Ei-I’HIKstoke, Jolin I^ullai’ton, Esq. 

*Eb.sktne, AVilliain, Es<j. 

i: V AN H f Cohmel B. ichai'd Ijacy, C. B. 
i*EvEitEST, 1 Aotttcnant-Colonel G%^orgo, 

Ewer, Walter, Esq. 

Ewino, James, Esq- 

Fokbes, Sir Charles, Bart. 

•Forbes, Sir Francis 
tFABHEH, James WUliatn, Esq. 

Fergxtssok, James, hisq. 

Fikeay, AlcEwder S., Esq. 

Fikeay, Kirkman, Esq. 
tFEETCHEtt, Edward, F.sq. 

Forbes, Bwncan, Esq. 
fFoRBEs, George, Esq. 

Forbes, Chailoe, Esq. 
tFoRBES, James Btewart, Esq. 

FoESHi^x^B, the Rev. Josiali, M^A. F*R«B. 



hxmj OF IfBMBBBa 


Fox, Thomas, Esq. 

^FnAMJirr: Cowasjici:, Fsq. 

FnASEB, John, Esq. 

FiiKUEnicK, Major-General Edwanl, C.B. 

I'^uLciiEn, Captain Robert Pa^o 
+Fu I- 1. Alt TO NT, John, Esq. 

Grey, the Right IToii. Sir diaries E., IM.P. 

Gaeeoway, Colonol, C.B. 

Gotoie, John, Esq. 

-i'GonnivoH AM, Jolm, Esq., F.R.S. 

GoLnsMin, Isaac Lyon, Knq.* F.H.S. F.S.A. 

GooDi-KTi-ow, Major-General Bamviel, F.1I.B. F.Z.B* 

Ghant, Ciiarles, Ksq, 

Gh anvilt-e, Aiignstns Bozzi, M.l>. F.R.B. F.G.S. 

Gu/tme, K(3nry 8., Es«i. 

Gbeekougjx, George Bellas, Esq., F.K.S. F.G.S. Pros. R.G.8. 
•Gbegohy, John, Esq. 
fOnEGsoK, Samuel, Esq. 

GniXDi.AY, Captain Robert Melville 
tGuiELEMABii, John Lewis, Esq., M.A. F.ILS. F.G.S. F.L.S. 

'MIehefobb, the Right Rev. tho Lord Bishop of 
IloBHousE, the Right Hon. Sir John Cam, Bari., M.P. P'.U.S. 
tllAUGHTON, Sir Graves C., ICII. M.A- F.R.8. 

IIewarb, Sir Simon 

j-IloPitiKsoNr, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir ( liuries, C.B. 
i lluKTF.u, Sir Richard, M.D. 

•HIai.i., Richard, 13sq. 

IIamietok, Alexander Hamilton, Esq. 

FHaatiXiTOK, Archibald, Esq., PMl.S- 
IlAnniKQ, Benjamin, E.sq. 

IlAaRiNOTOK, Edward John, Esq. 

Hakihson, 'William, Esq., F.R.S. 
tHAiivEY, Henry, Esq., F.R.S. 
f IlAuonToir, Richard, Esq. 

*XIavii.i:,and, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Fiott de 
Hxath, Josiah Marshall, Esq* 

*MIemikg, Dempster, Esq. 

IIekdfrsok, James, Esq. 

•tliiKE, Captain John 

tXloBBona*, Bfenry FB.A. 

HonnaoK, John, JEjfiq. 
tHonosojf, David,^ J3»q. 
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^IIojiosoN, IIoiiglitoTi, Esq, 

lIoc;«a James W'eir, 25s<i. 

’•^JlonMAKJEE Buiccajfe, 15sq* 

IIoRSFiEEiJ, Thomas, Ksq., M,Th F.Il.B. FJi.S. 
i lluME, Joseph, &q., M.P. I'.K.S. 

11 IT K T E u , 11 ober t, l^sq-, F. 1? ,B. 1 B. A. 

Hyde, Cluirlcs, lisq. 

•^llsroLl«, Sir Hobovt Harry, Bart., ^l.F. HLiJ). F.R.8. F.B.A. 
Inoets, David D., Esq. 

Ivfsok, Henry, Esq, 

JonKSTo:^, the llight Iloiiourablc Sir Aloxandcr, F.K.S, 
Jen^kins, Sir M.P, G.< .11. 

Jacob, Captain George le Grand 

Ma.MSEIJEF JF-EJEEnifOV, Esq. 

Jehvip, iSIujur Thomas 11,^ I'.Jl.S. E.G.B. 

JoHK STOKE, James, Esq. 

Jokes, IP njrunin S., Esq. 

Jones, the lie\ . llichaid 

MuoOXATW JEF. ^Sfk KEllSETT, Esq. 

♦Kexket>y, Major-General Van.n 
^'IvKKKEnVj Richard Hartley, M.H.S.Tj. 

•f-KiKo, ( 'aptain l*nrl<er, K.N, F.ll.S. 

IviNc, Dioutenant'-Colouel liielt.ird 

I.AKsnowKF., the 2\ro.*t Nobh? the JMarquoss of, K.G.F.ICS. 
-fEKjoii, ihe Right Hon. Ford 

l.ii:.sic r V GTc^K, iMujor-Gen'-ral Sii Juiru's Ffiw, 

IjAaiTJEUT, Aylmer Roiirke, E^*q., PMi.vS. 
t 3 .aiii*i:kt, G. G. cle JE, Esq. 

JjA'w rouiJ, Edward, Esq. 

IjAVI’.r, Henry, Ks*], 

I^avm:, AVilliain, Esq. 

Feaxe, Fioiiteiiant-Coloiiol William iVlnrtin, F.R.S. 

•fFEE, the Kev. Samuel, B.TX iVI.K.S.F. 

Few IK, Malcolm, Esq. 

•f FiK wooi >5 tlic Rev, William 
■f j-.iTTi.En, Fienteiiant-Coloiiel John ITimler 
Foe ft, John^ Esq. 

Foe WE, Dr. F., M.S.A. Par. 

MtJK;iTEu, the Right Honourable the Earl of, F.R.S,, President 
AIet-vieee, the Right Honourable Ford Viscotmt, K.T. F.R.B 
Meevieee, the Honourable William Henry Fcalie 



lilST OF HBMBllBS, 


MAOicEKaciBj the Kight Honourable Holt 

Mackiskzie, the Right Honourable James Alexander Stewart 
Metcai^fp., Sir Cliarles TheopMhis, Bitrt. 

Malcoj.m, Koar-Adnnral Sir Charles 
♦JVrNEir.1., Sir John, G-C.B. F*R.S. M,R.I.A. 

M*Cab«, Charles, lisq. 

-i-MACKEKJKiE, James, F.sq. 

Mackit/i-op, Janies, I2sq. 
fMACKiKTOSK, Bneas, Iiisq. 

Macki-ew, Andrew, Esq. 

'M^fACViCAii, John, l‘Isq. 

'f^MACWHiUTEit, John, Esq., Al.H* 

♦AT AiinocK, Thomas Herbert, Esq- 
"^Maiiommed IfiHAiiiM Muceba, Esq. 

’•HAiio3i3tEi) Akkv Ho gay. Esq, 

Mai. AN, Solomon CUesiir, Esq. 

JMaia'ot. M soN, James, I'sq. 

SON, John (irant, hlsq., M.T>. 

^Manestv, Cajit. W. Clnvton 
^Manockjek Cub set j nr, bbq. 
fMARiiON, Thomas 'rodd. Esq. 
fJM AT meson, James, Esq. 
tMAirojiAN, Captain Philqi 
tMAur.EVEBER, W. Ksq. 

Maw'dsi.ev, John, Esq. 

Mivuviui,, Philqi, Esq, 

Mei.viui.e, John, Ksq. 

*Mjgnan, Caplaui Robert 
iMm:s, Colonel Wilh'ani 

the Rev. Wilbani 1 T., p.D. * 

IMti.n, Thomas, Esq. 

^toou. Major Kdwnrd, E.R.S. E.S. A. 

Moo BE, Kdmtind E., Es<j. 

Mooau, Matthew Scott, Esq. M.D. 
jMojoci:, John, Esq., F.aA. TVT.H.S.H 
MoJiais, %ro1in Carnac, i 'sq., E. K.S. 

MuNMOHlTNliASS HaVIIJASS, I'Vq. 

•New BOX- 1 ), Taent. Thomas .1 olm 
tNKWNHAM, Henry, Esq. 

Newnham, Thonia's, Ksq. 

Newnham, William, KIsq. 

Nicoe, James JDyce, Esq. 
tNowEi.E, AlexAuder,. EaKp 
^NoWttOJKK Jamsistjee, Esq. 
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OnsELiCY, tlie Right lion. Sir Gore, Bart, G.C.II. K.I 1 .B. FJi.9# 
0’HAi.i.oaA»r, Major-General Sir Joseph, G.C.B, 

’tOwKK, Rear-Admiral Sir Edward William Campbell Rich, K.0,11. 
Cgievy, Thomas, Esq. 

Oi.ii'HANT, Major James 
Oi.ivEB, William, Enq. 

Powis, the Right Ilononrablo the Earl of 
•f l^oi.EiJTOTON, the Right II ononr able Lord Visopiint 
“^PoaTEH, Sir Robert ICor, K.L1.8. Tv.S.J, 

*M*at KICK sox, Lioiiteimnt-Oolouel W. G. 

•pATi’ ox, Major-General Robert, C.B. 

I^^:Alisox, the A"ery Reverend Hugh Nicholas, M.II.S.Ij. 
l*ETiT, I.ouis Tfayen, Esq., M.A.F.R.S, F,S.A, F.G.8. 

1*111 i.ni .MORE, Joseph, Eh^j., EL.H, 

Piiiii.ipft, Thomas, Esq. 

*Pjs.\xt, Count Alexander 
*l’iSAXi, the Cbeviilier Etienuo 
tPiT ArAN, Major-General Robert, C.B. 
fPi.ATT, Thomas Pell, Ksq., M.A F,8.A. 

Pi.owuEX, Williiun Henry Chiohelcty, Esq. 

PoEEOcK, David, 12sq., Q.C. F.il.8. 

-|-PonciiER, Henry, Esq. 

PoHTER, G. R., v^q , F.U.S. F.8.S. 

Power, E. Rav’don, Esq. 

1*Pesey, 1‘hiiip, Esq., M.P. F.R.8. 

Rice, Sir Riili>h 

^Kai'eu, Major-General Felix Vincent 
i-^^A pfiAEi., Alexander, Esq., F.H.S. F.Z.S. 

Ravensckoj a’, Arthur W«Jj)ole, Jisq. 

Raw sox, Thomas Samuel, Esq. 

Raymond. Arthur Mills, Esq. 

-I-Reetes, John, Esq., F.K.S. F.E.B. 

•f IlEXoirARD, the liev. George Cecil, B.D. 

Rhyxolds, Rev. James, B,A. 

•MiiCK e t ts, Mordaunt, Esq. 

+ Ritchie, Janies, Eeq. 

-1 *Robeiits, Browno, Esq. 

Rohehts, Colonel Henry Tufnell, O.B. 

Roberts, Charles, Esq. 

Rouerts, Colonel Charlos Mon'issy 
Robebtsox, Alexander, Esq. 

Bobbrtsox, Major-General Archibald 



HovziraoK, ihc Beverend ThoimB 

fRocsns, Coliiij Esq., M,D* 

Romeh, John, Esq. 

Hothhry, William, Esq. 

Hoyle, i^rofessor John Forbes, F.G.S, 

BoMEttSET, IliH Grace the l>uko of, Iv.G. F.li.8. 
iBTUAttT, the Jloiio livable Chai*les Francis 
*tSTAirNTON, Sir George 'Jljoinas, Hart., M.F. F.ThS. 
Btkachey', Sir Ilenrj^ Bart. 

Strakoe, Sir 'I’hoinas A. 

*Samp»ox, Captain Thomas Ednnind, F.O.S. 

+8AJsri>M ITU, jMajor-Genei’al William, C.B. 

Scott, John, liisq., M.I). 

Shake SPEAR, John, Issq. 

StlEPHERl), John, Esq. 
tSioMONii, George Gabriel, Ksq., M.D. E.S.A. 

Smith, Major John 
♦Smith, Thomas Chailes, 
i'SwjTH, Alexander, Esq., M,D. 

Smith, George, Esq. 

Solly, Kichaid Horseman, Esq. E.H.B.'F.S.A. 

Solly, Samuel Reynolds, Esq., F.Ii.S. E.S.A. 

♦SoTiiEBY, Major Frederick Samuel 
♦Spiers, Eieut. -Colonel AloxaudcT 
Spry, Henry Hai’per, Esq., M.D. F.G.S» 
fSTEUART, John Robert, Esq., F.K.S. 

Stoker, Charles, Esq., F.It.S. F.S. A. F.G.B. 

Stone, Henry, Esq. 

♦Stone, Major William 
Strachey, George, Esq. 
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